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Preface 


American  commercial  relations  with  Africa  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  slave  trade  aside,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  War  of  1812.  During  this  period  American 
merchants  took  advantage  of  the  favorable  conditions  for  neutral 
trading  while  Europe  was  embroiled  in  war.  Trade  with  Africa 
prospered  until  the  American  merchant  marine  was  driven  from 
the  seas  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  second  period,  from  the  Peace 
of  Ghent  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was  characterized 
by  the  steady  growth  of  American  commerce  to  a position  of  con- 
siderable significance.  The  third  period,  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  Civil  War  to  World  War  I,  was  marked  by  the  decline  of 
American  commerce  confronted  by  the  European  division  of 
Africa  and  attendent  protectionist  policies. 

The  present  collection  is  drawn  from  the  first  two  periods — 
from  American  independence  to  the  Civil  War.  The  documents 
included  are  selected  primarily  for  the  light  they  shed  on  the 
African  scene:  the  main  areas  of  trade,  the  people  traded  with, 
the  methods  employed,  merchandise,  prices,  sailing  directions, 
etc.  Selections  are  drawn  from  a number  of  sources:  the  collected 
papers  of  the  merchants  involved  in  the  trade,  ships’  logs  and  ac- 
count books,  autobiographical  writings,  and  correspondence  re- 
lated to  consular  duties  in  African  posts.  As  the  documents  indi- 
cate, New  England  merchants  were  often  acute  and  perceptive 
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observers  of  the  African  scene.  Their  primary,  and  at  times  all- 
consuming  interest,  was,  of  course,  trade — a calling  in  which  they 
often  displayed  rare  talent  and  ingenuity.  “Sharp”  Yankee  busi- 
ness practices  were  considered  legitimate,  perhaps  even  requisite, 
to  match  wits  with  African  middlemen  and  to  offset  the  competi- 
tive edge  their  European  rivals  often  enjoyed  in  the  areas  of 
colonial  penetration.  In  this  latter  connection  American  sources 
have  much  to  contribute.  Standing  for  the  most  part  outside  the 
colonial  situation  their  judgments  and  viewpoints  have  a special 
value  to  scholars  now  engaged  in  reconstructing  the  history  of  the 
African  continent. 

Documents  are  presented  in  their  original  form  in  respect  to 
spelling  and  capitalization;  changes  in  punctuation  and  para- 
graphing have  been  made  where  necessary  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 
Certain  manuscripts  contained  first  draft  materials  which  were 
omitted  in  the  second  draft.  In  these  cases,  we  have  reproduced 
the  second  draft;  first  draft  materials  are  included  in  text, 
bracketed  and  marked  by  an  asterisk. 

The  greater  part  of  the  selections  are  from  the  collections  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  and  the  Essex  Institute,  both  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts; they  are  published  with  the  kind  permission  of  each. 
We  are  especially  indebted  to  their  directors,  Ernest  S.  Dodge 
and  Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr.,  for  assistance  and  encouragement.  The  il- 
lustrations are  published  by  permission  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 
We  wish  also  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Marion  V.  Brewing- 
ton,  Paul  Blanchette,  Dorothy  Potter,  Julia  Barrow,  the  late  Wil- 
liam Busby,  and  other  staff  members  of  the  two  institutions  who 
have  helped  us  unstintingly  over  the  years. 

We  are  indebted  to  Clarkson  A.  Collins,  III,  for  obtaining  per- 
mission to  use  the  materials  from  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society.  Dr.  E.  Richmond  Ware  kindly  consented  to  our  use  of 
his  collection  of  papers  relating  to  his  grandfather,  Enoch  Rich- 
mond Ware.  Griffiths  L.  Cunningham,  Principal  of  Kivukoni 
College,  Dar  es  Salaam,  and  S.  N.  Varma,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  African  Studies,  University  of  Delhi,  supplied  valuable 
information  on  some  problems  of  Swahili  terminology. 

Barbara  Dubins,  Carl  Haywood,  Joseph  Gallagher,  Susan  Her- 
lin,  and  Thomas  Maroukis,  graduate  students  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, gave  useful  aid  on  points  of  detail  in  the  documents,  while 
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Janis  Hall  Dyer,  Sue  A.  Thompson,  Mary  Lou  Carney,  Inga 
Wikman  Giles,  and  Mary  C.  Brooks  performed  the  trying  task 
of  typing  the  manuscript.  Alyce  Havey,  Administrative  Assistant 
of  the  Boston  University  African  Studies  Center,  as  always, 
smoothed  over  the  many  difficulties  arising  in  the  various  stages 
of  our  work. 

Our  understanding  and  appreciation  of  these  materials  in  con- 
siderable measure  derives  from  research  in  Europe  and  Africa 
supported  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  We  also  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge grants  from  the  Boston  University  African  Studies  Center, 
the  Indiana  University  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Studies,  and  the  Aquinas  Fund  of  New  York. 

We  acknowledge  a deep  and  continuing  debt  to  our  mentors 
at  Boston  University.  Daniel  F.  McCall  recognized  the  value  of 
American  archival  resources  and  called  them  to  our  attention. 
Robert  E.  Moody  has  encouraged  our  efforts,  and  gave  the  manu- 
script the  benefit  of  his  considerable  experience.  Our  final  thanks 
go  to  William  O.  Brown,  Director  of  the  Boston  University  Afri- 
can Studies  Center.  He  has  encouraged  and  supported  us  at 
every  stage  of  our  careers  in  African  studies.  As  a token  of  our 
esteem  we  dedicate  this  volume  to  him. 

Boston , Massachusetts 
Bloomington,  Indiana 
November  1964 

Norman  R.  Bennett 

George  E.  Brooks,  Jr. 
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Introduction 


Until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  virtually  all  New  Eng- 
land contacts  with  Africa  were  confined  to  the  African  slave  trade, 
almost  exclusively  with  West  Africa.  The  slaving  ventures  were 
largely  of  a speculative  nature,  and  aside  from  Rhode  Islanders 
few  New  England  merchants  were  involved.  These  voyages  did, 
however,  foreshadow  later  ventures  in  legitimate  trade.  (The  term 
legitimate  trade  is  now  well  established  in  African  historical  stud- 
ies; it  refers  to  trade  in  African  produce  as  distinct  from  trade 
in  slaves.)1 

For  American  merchants  this  transition  developed  as  a result 
of  the  changed  trading  conditions  which  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
American  Revolution.  No  longer  bound  by  British  mercantile 
regulations — or  sustained  by  them — New  England  merchants 
were  forced  to  re-establish  their  former  commercial  ties  on  a new 
footing,  and  to  seek  out  new  markets.  This  quest  was  to  lead  to 
the  development  of  commercial  contacts  with  South  Africa  and, 
in  time,  East  Africa,  as  well. 

In  West  Africa  the  transition  to  legitimate  trade  was  a gradual 
one.  With  the  making  of  peace  New  England  slavers  returned  to 
West  Africa  and  continued  their  activities  much  as  before.  How- 
ever, several  developments  presaged  the  growth  of  legitimate 
trade.  Slavers  had  always  brought  home  small  quantities  of  ivory 
and  gold  dust;  now  in  the  1780’s  they  became  interested  in  the 
incipient  market  for  palm  oil,  dyewoods,  and  other  African  pro- 

1.  For  extended  treatments  of  American  trade  see  George  E.  Brooks,  Jr.,  “Ameri- 
can Legitimate  Trade  with  West  Africa,  1789-1914”  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation, 
Boston  University,  1962),  and  Norman  R.  Bennett’s  studies  on  Americans  in  Zanzibar 
from  1825  to  1915  in  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCV  (1959),  239-62, 
XCVII  (1961),  31-56,  XCVIII  (1962),  36-61.  Monographs  on  American  trade  based  on 
the  above  studies  are  now  in  preparation. 
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duce.  Although  the  demand  for  these  items  was  limited,  and 
would  continue  to  be  so  for  some  years,  merchants  were  awakened 
to  the  possibilities  of  increased  demand.  Another  development  in 
the  slave  trade  presaged  the  legitimate  commerce  of  later  years: 
part  of  a cargo  of  American  rum  and  tobacco  was  sometimes  sold 
or  exchanged  with  European  vessels  or  factories  to  obtain  other 
merchandise,  suitable  for  prosecuting  the  slave  trade.  Now  these 
exchanges  were  increased  and  rationalized. 

All  that  was  needed  for  the  full  transition  to  legitimate  trade 
was  increased  opportunity;  this  came  with  the  wars  growing  out 
of  the  French  Revolution,  for  the  wartime  merchant  marines  of 
the  European  countries  with  trading  interests  in  West  Africa, 
Great  Britain  included,  were  unable  to  supply  their  settlements 
and  garrisons.  Slave  traders  were  the  first  to  profit,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  provisions  and  trade  goods  for  bills  of  ex- 
change, specie,  and  African  produce  instead  of  slaves  soon  en- 
couraged other  merchants  to  send  out  vessels.  This  transition  to 
legitimate  trade  was  doubtless  assisted  when  the  states  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  made  the  slave  trade  illegal  in  1788.  A 
scattering  of  inconclusive  prosecutions  failed  to  deter  certain  New 
England  merchants  from  continuing  their  slaving  ventures,  but 
the  threat  of  legal  action  probably  was  an  added  inducement,  to 
merchants  interested  in  African  trade,  to  test  the  profits  of  the 
new  commerce.  Within  a few  years  a number  of  New  England 
vessels  were  engaged  in  trade  to  the  west  coast  and  the  offshore 
islands.  In  addition  to  this  commerce,  American  vessels  unable 
to  obtain  return  cargoes  in  Europe  due  to  wartime  conditions 
often  repaired  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  for  salt  and  hides. 

European  settlements  from  the  Senegal  River  to  Sierra  Leone 
were  the  principal  markets  for  American  legitimate  traders  in 
West  Africa.  The  French  settlements  in  Senegal  provided  an  ex- 
cellent market  for  American  merchants  as  they  were  soon  cut  off 
from  France.  Saint-Louis  controlled  the  valuable  gum  trade  of 
the  Senegal  River,  and  the  opportunity  of  provisioning  its  popu- 
lation of  several  thousand  French  and  mulattoes  attracted  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  increasing  numbers — a pattern  that  was  only  briefly 
disturbed  by  the  Franco-American  naval  war  of  1798-1801.  Ameri- 
can merchants  exchanged  provisions  and  India  cottons  for  gum 
and  small  amounts  of  ivory,  gold,  and  beeswax.  (Much  of  the 
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gum  was  carried  to  Europe  for  sale  until  1806,  when  the  English 
markets  became  glutted,  and  trade  with  the  Continent  became 
dangerous  due  to  the  strictures  of  the  Navigation  Acts  and  Na- 
poleon’s Continental  system.)  Goree  was  also  a valuable  market. 
The  island  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1800,  retaken  by  French 
forces  from  Saint-Louis  early  in  1804,  and  invested  finally  by  the 
British  a few  months  later.  American  merchants  were  undisturbed 
by  these  changes;  they  continued  to  trade  with  Goree  irrespective 
of  which  belligerent  was  master  of  the  island,  and  their  cargoes 
were  as  important  to  the  British  as  they  had  been  to  the  French. 
The  American  Embargo,  which  lasted  from  December  1807  to 
March  1809,  caused  the  British  garrison  on  Goree  to  be  put  on 
half-allowance  for  lack  of  supplies,  and  was  one  of  the  factors 
leading  to  the  surrender  of  the  French  garrison  at  Saint-Louis 
in  July  1809. 

Elsewhere  in  West  Africa  trading  opportunities  for  American 
merchants  varied.  The  struggling  British  colony  at  Sierra  Leone 
provided  a valuable  market  for  American  merchants,  especially 
as  the  colonial  government  paid  for  its  supplies  with  bills  of 
exchange.  The  small  amount  of  English  shipping  visiting  West 
Africa  during  the  early  1800’s,  combined  with  the  normal  hazards 
of  war  affecting  the  Sierra  Leone  Company’s  own  vessels,  led  to 
American  merchants  dominating  the  colony’s  trade.  In  1808,  when 
the  colony  was  transferred  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  to 
the  Crown,  mercantile  regulations  restricting  American  trade  were 
enacted,  but  their  enforcement  proved  impossible  under  wartime 
conditions. 

American  vessels  also  traded  with  European  factors  in  the  lies 
de  Los  and  along  the  Liberian  Coast.  However,  much  of  the 
trade  in  such  places  was  taken  up  by  the  slave  vessels  frequenting 
them,  and  the  limited  opportunities  made  it  more  profitable  for 
legitimate  merchants  to  concentrate  on  the  major  settlements.  The 
trade  of  the  Ivory  and  Gold  coasts,  with  few  exceptions,  appears 
to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  European  merchants,  at  least 
until  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1808.  Thereafter,  a 
number  of  American  vessels  in  the  legitimate  trade  found  Eu- 
ropean forts  ripe  for  profit-taking  and  a brisk  commerce  developed 
until  the  War  of  1812. 

In  southern  and  eastern  Africa,  there  were  striking  develop- 
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ments  in  American  commerce  in  the  years  following  the  American 
Revolution.  The  search  for  new  markets  took  New  England  ves- 
sels first  to  South  African  ports,  and  then  to  the  islands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Reunion,  as  they  developed  a profitable  trade  with  centers 
in  India  and  the  Far  East.  As  in  West  Africa  the  protracted  war 
between  Britain  and  France  gave  American  merchants  a notable 
opportunity  to  establish  themselves  as  carriers  of  importance  to 
these  areas,  in  place  of  the  disrupted  shipping  of  the  warring 
nations.  In  the  Mascarenes,  the  French  inhabitants  evolved  a suc- 
cessful privateering  business  from  which  Americans  benefited,  the 
merchants  buying  the  captured  spoils,  taken  largely  from  ships 
dealing  with  Indian  markets,  and  selling  in  return  items  necessary 
and  unavailable  to  the  isolated  Frenchmen.  The  undeclared  war 
with  France  in  the  late  1790’s  interfered  with  this  commerce,  but 
the  hostilities  were  of  short  duration,  allowing  Americans  to  trade 
profitably  with  the  islands  until  the  War  of  1812  drove  American 
vessels  from  the  seas. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  American  merchants  renewed  their 
efforts  to  exploit  the  markets  of  the  western  Indian  Ocean.  Al- 
though the  dates  of  the  first  American  arrivals  at  the  various  ports 
are  uncertain,  New  England  vessels  apparently  reached  Zanzibar 
and  Majunga,  in  Madagascar,  as  early  as  1817,  with  calls  at  about 
the  same  time  to  the  Comoro  Islands  and  various  ports  in  Mozam- 
bique and  along  the  East  African  coast  up  to  Cape  Guardafui. 

Zanzibar  and  Majunga  became  the  two  most  important  centers, 
although  the  nature  of  American  trade  was  very  different  at  each 
port.  At  Majunga,  which  came  under  the  authority  of  the  expand- 
ing power  of  the  Merina  state  in  1824,  the  New  England  mer- 
chants traded  varied  cargoes,  including  cloth,  muskets,  and  gun- 
powder, in  exchange  for  hides  for  New  England  tanneries  and 
jerked  beef  for  the  slave  workers  of  Cuba.  At  first,  the  merchants 
merely  left  a member  of  the  crew  to  carry  on  business  while  their 
vessels  sailed  to  the  north,  gathering  in  the  results  on  the  return 
voyage  to  the  United  States.  Later,  an  American  resided  at  Ma- 
junga permanently,  having  a working  arrangement  with  firms  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  thus  was  able  to  provide  a more  stable 
market.  Through  this  system  the  New  England  traders  largely 
controlled  the  trade  of  northwestern  Madagascar  in  the  period 
before  the  American  Civil  War,  with  the  commerce  in  hides 
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providing  a limited,  but  profitable,  return  for  vessels  trading  with 
Zanzibar  and  Arabian-Persian  ports. 

To  the  north,  the  New  England  merchants  acting  with  the 
commercially-oriented  ruler  of  Zanzibar  and  Muscat,  Said  bin 
Sultan,  put  the  port  of  Zanzibar  on  the  path  of  development  as 
the  great  emporium  of  East  Africa.  In  1827,  one  of  the  increasing 
number  of  traders  visiting  the  island,  Edmund  Roberts,  reacted 
against  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  trade,  by 
seeking  to  regulate  Zanzibari-American  trade  by  treaty.  The  result 
was  the  Treaty  of  1833  (ratified  in  1835),  Zanzibar’s  first  treaty 
with  a foreign  power,  and  the  model  for  later  commercial  treaties 
with  Britain,  France,  and  the  Hanseatic  cities.  Richard  P.  Waters 
arrived  in  1837,  the  first  consul  of  any  nation  to  reside  in  Zanzibar. 
Salem  merchants  were  the  leading  American  traders  visiting  Zan- 
zibar before  Waters’  arrival;  he  went  on  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  dominance  of  his  home  city.  Working  with  the  able  custom 
master  of  the  Zanzibar  dominions,  Jairam  Sewji,  Waters  secured  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  island’s  trade  for  his  principals,  with 
ivory,  gum  copal,  and  cloves  of  Zanzibar  being  exchanged  for 
American  cotton  cloth,  muskets,  and  gunpowder.  This  system 
lasted  until  1841,  when  the  arrival  of  the  first  British  consul  initi- 
ated changes  which  ended  Waters’  monopoly.  The  Americans  had 
little  choice  but  to  bow  before  the  reality  of  British  power;  neither 
then  nor  in  the  future,  was  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  evince  any  undue  interest  in  keeping  its  citizens  dominant 
politically  on  the  island. 

Despite  this  setback,  Americans  continued  to  dominate  Euro- 
pean commercial  activities  in  Zanzibar  until  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  with  American  cotton  cloth,  famed  for 
its  durability,  insuring  the  traders  control  of  a vital  import  com- 
modity. Competition  continued  among  established  New  England 
firms,  notably  those  of  Salem  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  but 
all  the  American  firms  coped  successfully  with  the  rising  activities 
of  more  recently  established  German  and  French  merchants. 
Only  the  Indian  traders  of  Zanzibar  surpassed  the  Americans,  but 
in  practice  they  were  often  de  facto  nationals  of  Zanzibar. 

In  diplomatic  affairs  the  New  England  merchant-consuls  fol- 
lowed a nonaggressive  policy.  But  one  representative,  Charles 
Ward,  Waters’  successor,  did  manage,  after  much  bickering  with 
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Said  bin  Sultan  over  matters  regarding  commerce  and  the  Ameri- 
can treaty,  to  involve  the  United  States  government  in  a poten- 
tially serious  quarrel  with  Zanzibar.  An  alleged  insult  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  1850  led  to  a visit  by  an  American  war  vessel,  in  the 
following  year,  ready  to  use  force  to  resolve  the  issue.  Good  sense 
on  both  sides  ended  the  dispute  quickly,  much  to  the  relief  of 
the  Americans  trading  on  the  island. 

In  other  East  African  areas  New  England  traders  played  a less 
important  role.  Mozambique  ports  were  often  visited,  but  the 
high  Portuguese  tariffs  and  other  restrictive  regulations  on  foreign 
visitors  kept  commerce  from  its  full  potential.  Americans  did, 
however,  trade  significantly  in  the  ivory  market  of  Mozambique. 
The  Comoro  Islands  were  visited  frequently  in  the  early  years 
of  American  trade  to  East  Africa,  but  were  increasingly  bypassed 
from  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  Ameri- 
can imports  did  reach  the  islands  via  Arab  vessels  from  Zanzibar. 
As  for  other  ports  on  the  East  African  coast,  they  were  seldom 
visited  after  Zanzibar  developed  into  a major  commercial  center. 

The  war  between  the  northern  and  southern  states  of  the 
United  States  caused  a sharp  break  in  this  business  activity. 
Cotton,  firearms,  and  gunpowder  were  needed  for  the  war  effort; 
the  Alabama , the  famous  rebel  raider,  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  a shortage  in  shipping  by  making  a cruise  across  East  African 
trade  routes.  The  New  England  merchants,  however,  maintained 
agents  in  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar  so  that  they  were  ready  to 
attempt  to  regain  their  former  position  at  the  war’s  end. 

Turning  to  West  Africa  again,  following  the  War  of  1812  Amer- 
ican merchants  revisited  West  Africa  to  find  that  a number  of 
changes  had  taken  place,  most  of  them  to  their  detriment.  Euro- 
pean vessels  had  returned  to  the  coast  in  numbers,  and  the  forts 
and  factories  now  received  supplies  direct  from  the  metropoles — 
though  it  was  several  years  before  any  European  nation  had 
shipping  adequate  to  supply  completely  their  possessions.  Further, 
trade  in  several  parts  of  the  coast  slumped  badly  for  a number  of 
years  as  a result  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  But  the  most 
serious  handicap  to  American  merchants  was  the  attempt  by 
France  and  Britain  to  apply  the  commercial  restrictions  of  the 
Exclusif  and  the  Navigation  Acts.  Senegal,  Goree,  the  Gambia, 
Sierra  Leone,  and,  in  1821,  the  British  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
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were  closed  to  American  merchants.  Americans  might  trade  freely 
only  along  the  coast  between  the  settlements,  and  at  the  Danish 
and  Dutch  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

American  legitimate  traders  successfully  met  these  challenges. 
In  spite  of  the  regulations  in  force,  the  governors  of  the  British 
and  French  colonies  found  that  exceptions  had  to  be  made  to 
their  instructions;  supplies  from  Europe  were  subject  to  delay 
and  provisions  for  the  garrisons  often  ran  short.  In  addition  to 
profiting  from  these  opportunities,  American  merchants  engaged 
in  widespread  smuggling  with  African  and  European  merchants 
desirous  of  obtaining  their  lower-priced  merchandise.  The  amount 
of  smuggling  was  far  greater  than  that  which  the  colonial  govern- 
ments could  check  with  the  means  at  their  disposal.  In  West 
Africa,  the  survival  of  American  commerce  rested  on  the  quality 
and  competitive  price  of  American  tobacco,  rum,  lumber,  and 
provisions,  and  the  fact  that  neither  European  nor  African  mer- 
chants were  disposed  to  forego  profits  in  order  to  obey  the  regu- 
lations. 

Thus  the  concurrence  of  many  factors — insufficiency  of  supplies 
from  the  metropoles,  the  cheapness  of  American  goods,  inade- 
quate customs  surveillance,  and  the  aggressiveness  of  American 
merchants — resulted  in  striking  changes  in  French  and  British 
mercantile  regulations.  In  1822  France  made  Goree  an  entrepot 
for  trade  with  foreign  vessels — almost  exclusively  American.  With 
access  to  American  supplies  the  caboteurs  of  Goree  soon  domi- 
nated the  commerce  of  the  Gambia,  and  Britain  was  forced  to 
open  the  Gambia  to  limited  American  trade  in  an  effort  to  re- 
establish the  competitive  position  of  resident  English  merchants. 
British  authorities  at  Sierra  Leone,  notably  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy  (1815-1824),  successfully  excluded 
American  vessels  from  direct  trade  with  the  colony,  but  consider- 
able quantities  of  American  goods  were  smuggled  into  the  colony, 
and  in  the  rivers  north  of  the  colony  English  merchants  suffered 
heavily  from  American  competition. 

Governor  MacCarthy’s  efforts  to  exclude  American  vessels  from 
the  British  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  after  their  transfer  from  private 
control  to  the  British  government  in  1821  proved  futile.  The  in- 
terspersing of  British,  Dutch,  and  Danish  forts  meant  that  Ameri- 
can merchants  excluded  from  the  British  possessions  traded  at 
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other  forts  or  with  African  merchants  along  the  coast.  The  British 
merchants  themselves  ignored  MacCarthy’s  strictures,  and  he  and 
his  successors  were  powerless  to  remedy  the  situation.  In  1828 
the  transfer  of  the  forts  from  the  British  government  to  the  British 
merchants  residing  on  the  Gold  Coast  recognized  existing  condi- 
tions; the  trade  of  the  forts  was  declared  open  to  vessels  of  all 
nations  without  any  duties  whatever.  The  decade  following  this 
transfer  saw  a general  loosening  of  mercantile  regulations  in  West 
Africa.  Sierra  Leone  was  opened  to  foreign  traders  in  1831,  and 
the  Gambia  in  1833. 

In  the  decades  following  the  lifting  of  mercantile  restrictions 
American  trade  with  West  Africa  steadily  increased.  The  most 
important  markets  on  the  western  coast  continued  to  be  Goree, 
Bathurst,  and  Freetown;  in  addition  there  was  an  important  trade 
with  the  European  and  African  merchants  living  in  the  Nunez 
and  Pongo  rivers.  South  of  Sierra  Leone,  American  vessels  carried 
on  a barter  trade  with  Africans  residing  on  the  Liberian  and  Ivory 
coasts,  where  few  European  factors  were  established.  Further  east, 
the  Gold  Coast  became  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  Ameri- 
can trade.  Beginning  in  the  1830’s,  American  merchants  made 
extensive  use  of  the  “trust”  system,  whereby  goods  were  advanced 
to  European  and  African  middlemen  for  periods  of  weeks  or 
months.  The  American  vessels  then  continued  down  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  port  of  Accra,  or  perhaps  visited  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe,  before  retracing  their  route  to  collect  their  returns  of 
palm  oil,  gum  copal,  gold  dust,  and  specie.  From  the  Gold  Coast, 
American  vessels  generally  sailed  direct  for  New  England,  perhaps 
stopping  again  at  Sao  Tome  or  Principe  en  route.  On  occasion  a 
vessel  might  top  off  its  cargo  with  a load  of  dyewood  from  the 
Gabon  estuary,  a noted  source  of  barwood. 

American  trade  east  of  the  Gold  Coast  increased  at  the  close  of 
the  1830’s.  Expansion  of  American  commerce  on  the  Slave  Coast 
and  southwards  to  Angola  appears  to  have  been  closely  related 
to  the  intensified  efforts  of  the  British  Navy  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade  in  these  areas,  particularly  after  the  institution  of  the 
“equipment  clause”  in  international  treaties.  By  the  terms  of  this 
clause — inserted  in  the  Anglo-Spanish  treaty  of  1835  and  uni- 
laterally imposed  on  Portugal  in  1839 — vessels  equipped  for  the 
slave  trade  were  liable  to  capture  whether  or  not  slaves  were  found 
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on  board.  Contraband  equipment  included  supplies  of  planks  for 
building  slave  decks,  slave  irons,  and  large  stores  of  water  and  pro- 
visions. The  new  regulations  led  to  heavy  losses  for  slave  traders 
in  1836,  causing  them  to  improvise  new  methods  of  trade.  Instead 
of  spending  days  or  even  weeks  in  bartering  their  cargoes  for 
consignments  of  slaves,  slave  vessels  came  to  wait  until  a cargo 
was  readied  at  prearranged  rendezvous.  The  slaves  were  paid  for 
in  cash,  usually  Spanish  and  South  American  dollars,  and  loaded 
in  a matter  of  hours.  However,  though  the  slaves  were  paid  for  in 
specie,  the  demands  of  the  African  suppliers  remained  unchanged. 
This  meant  that  the  usual  trade  goods  had  to  be  imported,  if  no 
longer  in  slave  vessels,  then  by  legitimate  traders.  New  Englanders 
had  never  been  oversqueamish  about  the  ultimate  destination  of 
their  goods,  nor  were  they  unwilling  now  to  pass  up  new  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  trade.  Although  log  and  diary  entries  are 
cryptic  or  missing,  return  manifests  in  these  years  list  large 
amounts  of  specie  acquired  at  notorious  ports  on  the  Slave  Coast. 

From  the  1830’s  to  the  Civil  War,  rum  and  tobacco  were  the 
most  important  American  exports  to  West  Africa,  sometimes  com- 
prising two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  a vessel’s  cargo. 
Other  merchandise  included  lumber,  provisions  of  many  sorts, 
cotton  goods,  and  firearms  and  gunpowder.  It  was  generally  found 
advantageous  to  include  a few  luxury  goods  such  as  expensive 
soaps,  perfumes,  glasses,  or  chinaware  for  European  factors  or 
prosperous  African  middlemen.  Returns  from  West  Africa  in- 
cluded hides,  gold  dust,  ivory,  specie,  palm  oil,  gum  copal,  and 
peanuts.  The  most  sought  after  returns  were  generally  specie  and 
hides.  Specie,  particularly  Spanish  dollars,  could  often  be  obtained 
in  West  Africa  for  less  than  par  value  in  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can hide  purchases  generally  set  the  price  for  hides  in  West 
African  markets.  Palm  oil  and  peanuts  were  less  sought  after;  they 
served  mainly  as  a means  of  payment  for  American  exports.  Gold 
dust  and  ivory  were  important  items  in  the  coasting  trade  along 
the  Liberian  and  Ivory  coasts.  They  were  obtained  in  direct  barter 
with  the  Africans  living  along  these  coasts  at  a fraction  of  the 
price  they  would  have  cost  through  European  or  African  middle- 
men elsewhere  in  West  Africa,  hence  the  continued  prosecution 
of  the  “floating”  or  coasting  trade.  An  added  reason  for  visiting 
the  Liberian  coast  was  to  hire  Kru  to  assist  in  trade,  both  as  inter- 
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preters  and  as  boatmen.  Some  voyages  were  undertaken  to  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  coast,  but  many  vessels  traded  the  coast  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  or  Goree  to  Sao  Tome,  Principe,  or  further, 
as  a matter  of  course. 

American  trade  with  Loango  and  Angola  is  less  well  recorded. 
Unlike  the  commerce  with  West  Africa,  where  American  mer- 
chants almost  invariably  traded  from  their  vessels,  the  usual  pat- 
tern appears  to  have  been  the  establishment  of  factories  onshore 
where  supercargoes  or  ships’  officers  traded  with  local  middlemen 
and  trading  expeditions  coming  down  from  the  interior.  Mean- 
time the  vessels  continued  on  to  Luanda  and  other  ports  to  trade 
with  Portuguese  merchants  established  on  the  coast,  many  of 
whom  were  involved  in  the  slave  trade.  The  principal  trade  at 
the  factories  was  for  ivory,  although  gum  copal,  peppers,  peanuts, 
and  some  palm  oil  were  also  collected.  Guns  and  powder,  rum  and 
cloth  were  the  main  trade  goods  given  in  exchange.  In  addition, 
customs  were  paid  to  local  African  chiefs  for  permission  to  estab- 
lish the  factories  and  carry  on  trade. 

American  merchants  trading  to  both  coasts  of  Africa  employed 
schooners  and  small  brigs  and  barks.  Small  vessels  were  favored 
for  their  handling  qualities,  shallow  drafts,  and  cheaper  outlay 
and  maintenance  for  the  long  voyages.  Sailing  qualities  were  of 
signal  importance  on  the  West  African  coast  with  its  high  surfs, 
few  sheltered  harbors,  river  entrances  clogged  with  shoals  and 
sand  bars,  and  its  miles  of  uncharted,  or  worse,  incorrectly  charted, 
coastlines.  As  trade  became  centered  at  the  more  important  ports 
of  both  East  Africa  and  West  Africa,  somewhat  larger  sailing  ves- 
sels were  used.  That  the  sailing  vessels  employed  were  never  of 
great  size  helps  to  explain  why  Salem,  Massachusetts,  for  years 
remained  the  great  center  for  African  commerce  long  after  mer- 
chants trading  to  other  parts  of  the  world  had  moved  to  Boston 
or  New  York  where  larger  vessels  were  accommodated.  As  late 
as  1860,  Salem  accounted  for  more  vessels  trading  to  Africa  than 
any  two  other  American  ports.  At  that  time  it  stood  first  in  im- 
ports of  palm  oil,  cloves,  and  ginger,  and  second  in  gum  copal. 
A number  of  industries  were  established  in  and  around  Salem  to 
process  the  imports  from  Africa.  These  included  a cleaning  es- 
tablishment for  gum  copal,  a company  for  the  manufacture  of 
“adamantine”  candles  from  palm  oil,  and  a large  tanning  industry. 
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The  Civil  War  brought  changes,  notably  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  gum  copal  in  1861.  After  this  date  gum  was  cleaned  in  Africa 
before  shipment  and  the  Salem  factory  was  closed.  Other  factors 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  Salem’s  commerce  in  the  1860’s  and 
most  of  her  merchants  retired  from  the  African  trade  or  moved 
their  vessels  to  Boston  or  New  York.  American  trade  with  Africa 
continued  to  be  vigorous  through  the  1870’s,  but  the  American 
share  of  the  market  afterwards  declined  in  the  face  of  European 
expansion  and  consolidation.  This,  however,  is  another  story. 
For  the  period  under  review  New  England  merchants  were  enter- 
prising and  resourceful  entrepreneurs  on  the  African  coasts  and 
pioneers  in  opening  new  markets  and  establishing  new  articles  of 
trade.  Their  accounts,  characteristically  straight-forward  and  un- 
varnished, follow. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
IN  AFRICA 

A HISTORY  THROUGH  DOCUMENTS 

1802  TO  1865 


CHAPTER  I 


Visits  to  Cape  Town, 
Mauritius,  and  Reunion 


1.  CAPE  TOWN  AND  MAURITIUS,  1802.  MOSES  H.  WHITE.1  JOURNAL 
KEPT  ON  BOARD  THE  SHIP  Herald,2  FROM  BOSTON  TO  THE  CAPE 
OF  GOOD  HOPE  &C.  RICHARD  DERBY,3  ESQUIRE,  COMMANDER. 

. . . We  anchor’d  outside  the  shipping,4  with  the  Table  Hill 
bearing  S.W.  We  were  immediately  visited  by  the  Harbor  Master, 
& the  Doctor,  & several  others  inquiring  for  news.  I had  the  plea- 
sure to  find  here  two  old  acquaintances,  Capt.  Bodwell,  & Mr. 
Greenfield  Clark  of  Portsmouth.5  The  next  morning  with  a light, 
westerly  breeze  we  weighed  8c  ran  nearer  in  towards  the  Town  8c 
moor’d  in  about  four  fathoms.  Captn.  D[erby].  8c  myself  call’d  first 
on  Mr.  Elmslie,6  the  American  Consul,  8c  afterwards  on  the  Adml, 
Sir  Roger  Curtis.7  The  intelligence  of  the  signing  of  the  prelimi- 

1.  Ms  Peabody  Museum.  Probably  Moses  H.  White  (1778-1829),  son  of  the  Boston 
merchant,  William  White.  Daniel  Appleton  White,  Descendants  of  William  White, 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.  (Boston,  1889),  59-60. 

2.  Owned  by  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Ebenezer  Preble,  and  Samuel  Parkman.  Boston 
Ship  Register,  81. 

3.  Richard  Derby  (1765-1832)  attended  Harvard  University  (1781)  before  becom- 
ing one  of  Salem’s  active  shipmasters.  Perley  Derby,  “Genealogy  of  the  Derby 
Family,”  E.I .H.C.,  III  (1861),  284. 

4.  The  Herald  arrived  in  Cape  Town  on  March  6,  1802,  remaining  until  March  26. 

5.  The  historian  of  maritime  Portsmouth — William  G.  Saltonstall,  Ports  of 
Piscataqua  (Cambridge,  1941) — says  very  little  about  the  Portsmouth  vessels  visiting 
the  Cape  and  Indian  Ocean. 

6.  John  Elmslie,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  served  as  consul  from  1799  to  1806.  Alan  R. 
Booth,  “America  and  South  Africa,  1784-1870”  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation, 
Boston  University,  1964),  223-25. 

7.  Sir  Roger  Curtis  (1746-1816)  became  commander  in  chief  at  the  Cape  in  1799. 
D.N.B.,  V,  348-49.  In  March  1800,  he  had  courteously  received  Captain  E.  Preble, 
commander  of  the  first  ship  of  the  American  Navy  to  call  at  the  Cape.  George  Henry 
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naries  of  peace  had  been  reed.8  here  by  the  Eurydice  Frigate  from 
Engd.  some  weeks  since,  but  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  Cape, 
nothing  had  transpired.  Some  Boston  papers  which  we  had 
brought  furnish’d  some  particulars  on  that  head,  8c  other  articles 
of  importance,  which  caused  a Gazette  extraordinary  to  be  pub- 
lish’d. Leaving  the  Admiral,  we  went  to  the  lodgings  of  our 
brother  Yankees,  where  we  were  also  accomodated,  being  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Onkruydt,9  a Dutch  mercht.  in  Strand  Street.  Next 
day  arrived  Ship  Active 10  from  Salem,  Capt.  Nicholls,11  bound 
to  Sumatra,  8c  perhaps  to  Manila,  but  the  latter  was  uncertain. 
I however  wrote  to  my  partner  there,  to  whom  I gave  Capt.  N. 
a line  of  introduction.  This  Ship  is  a fast  sailer  8c  in  ballast,  not- 
withstanding which  she  left  America  a week  before  us.  She  sailed 
from  the  Cape  on  Thursday  11th  inst. 

The  late  political  change  has  caused  an  almost  entire  stagna- 
tion of  business,  8c  had  given  a check  to  speculation,  which  had 
before  been  carried  on  somewhat  extensively  by  the  English  Mer- 
chants. The  articles  which  Capt.  D.  brought  for  this  market  he 
could  not  sell  at  any  profit,  such  as  Claret  Wine,  Tobacco,  Rum  8c 
Cheese.  The  Tobacco  8c  Rum,  as  likewise  a few  Bbls.  Tar  were 
barter’d  for  English  Goods,  8c  the  Cheese,  being  in  a rotton  state, 
tho’  pack’d  in  tight  Casks  8c  cover’d  with  salt  in  the  hold,  was 
sold  at  Auction.  The  exportation  of  Specie  is  expressly  prohib- 
ited, under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  three  times  the  amount 
attempted  to  be  carried  off  if  detected.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  has  concluded  to  proceed  next  to  the  Isle  of  France,12  which 

Preble,  “The  First  Cruise  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Essex,"  E.I .H.C.,  X,  Part 
III  (1870),  67-9. 

8.  The  Treaty  of  Amiens  (1801)  returned  possession  of  the  Cape  to  the  Dutch;  the 
British  had  held  it  since  1795.  Vincent  T.  Harlow,  “The  British  Occupations,  1795- 
1806,”  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  the  British  Empire,  eds.  A.  P.  Newton  et  al. 
(Cambridge,  1929-1936),  VIII,  167ff. 

9.  Constantijn  van  Nuld  Onkruidjt  was  a Cape  Town  merchant  and  sometimes 
member  of  the  Common  Council  and  the  Burger  Senate.  Information  from  Miss 
A.  H.  Smith,  City  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Johannesburg. 

10.  Owned  by  Ichabod  Nichols,  Benjamin  Hodges,  and  Gamaliel  Hodges,  Salem 
Ship  Register,  3. 

11.  George  Nichols  (1778-1865)  was  one  of  the  most-traveled  of  Salem  shipmasters. 
Martha  Nichols,  A Salem  Shipmaster  and  Merchant.  The  Autobiography  of  George 
Nichols  (Boston,  1921). 

12.  The  He  de  France  was  renamed  Mauritius  after  its  conquest  by  Britain  in 
1810.  For  its  history,  P.  J.  Barnwell  and  A.  Toussaint,  A Short  History  of  Mauritius 
(London,  1949). 
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he  would  have  avoided  if  possible,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  dispose  of  his  Wine  8c  other  articles,  to  make  room  for  Pepper 
at  Sumatra.  10  P.  Ct.  Duty  is  imposed  on  Merchandise  landed 
for  sale,  8c  the  same  on  Exports,  except  the  article  of  Cape  wine, 
which  pays  five  Rix  Dolls  P leaguer,  the  price  of  which  is  250 
Rix  Dolls,  exclusive  of  the  Cask.  The  only  circulating  medium 
here  is  Dutch  Paper  Rix  Dolls,  each  worth  four  shillings  sterling. 
Spanish  Dolls,  are  valued  at  eleven  Skillings,  or  five  shillings  8c 
sixpence  sterling.13  Exchange  on  London  Twenty  P Cent  advance. 

The  Table  Mountain  being  cover’d  with  clouds  on  Monday 
afternoon,  indicated  a South  East  Gale,  which  came  on  in  the 
night  8c  blew  all  the  next  day  8c  night  with  great  violence  in  the 
Bay,  tho’  in  the  town  its  effects  were  not  so  sensibly  felt,  except 
from  the  clouds  of  dust  that  it  raised,  being  extremely  offensive  8c 
disagreeable. 

The  English  have  here  three  or  four  Ships  of  the  line,  besides 
two  or  three  frigates  8c  smaller  vessels,  8c  several  regiments.  The 
Dutch  probably  will  not  regret  their  departure.  A Dutch  Brig 
of  War  arrived  from  Holland  on  her  way  to  Batavia  to  carry 
the  news  of  peace.  She  had  been  75  days  from  the  former.  Her 
arrival  inspired  the  most  lively  joy  amg.  the  poor  Dutch,  who 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  their  flag  once  more  display’d  in  that  Bay; 
a sight  they  had  not  enjoyed  for  seven  years.  She  saluted  the 
Admiral  8c  the  Fort,  both  which  were  return’d.  She  bro’t  accounts 
of  a Mr.  Janson14  being  appointed  in  Holland,  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  whence  a fleet  of  Dutch  Men  of  War  were  preparing  to 
sail. 

The  Cape  Town  is  considerably  extensive.  The  streets  are  reg- 
ular, strait,  8c  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses 
are  spacious,  handsomely  built,  & being  plaister’d  8c  whitewash’d, 
have  a neat  appearance.  Besides  the  Company’s  Gardens,  there 
are  several  handsome  ones  owned  by  individuals,  8c  are  kept  as 
public  places  of  resort,  which,  & riding,  are  the  principal  amuse- 
ments. The  English,  however,  were  making  preparations  for  races, 

13.  The  contemporary  values  of  the  rix  dollar  and  the  schilling  are  given  in 
Kenneth  Wiggens  Porter,  The  Jacksons  and  the  Lees  (Cambridge,  1937),  I,  608.  The 
Spanish  dollar  was  then  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

14.  Jan  Willem  Janssens  served  as  governor  of  the  Cape  for  the  Dutch  from  1803 
to  1806.  Eric  A.  Walker,  A History  of  Southern  Africa  (London,  1957),  133-38. 
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which  were  soon  to  commence,  when  the  Theatre  was  to  be  open’d. 

Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  dear.  Bread  three  Rix  Dolls,  p day, 
8c  almost  every  thing  proportionably  high. 

Several  Americans  of  us,  walk’d  one  remarkably  pleasant  fore- 
noon to  the  top  of  the  mount  call’d  Lyon’s  rump,  from  whence 
we  had  a delightful  view  of  the  town  8c  gardens.  The  clear  white- 
ness of  the  houses  formed  a charming  contrast  with  the  deep  ver- 
dure of  the  trees  8c  herbage,  while  the  vessels  ac  anchor  in  the  bay 
makes  a pleasing  variety;  the  whole  render’d  very  picturesque 
by  the  lofty  black  Table  8c  other  adjacent  Mountains.  On  the 
Lyon’s  rump  signals  are  made  for  vessels  heaving  in  sight.  For 
this  purpose  we  found  an  old  man,  who  goes  up  every  morning  8c 
descends  in  the  evening.  His  small,  retired  cottage,  with  no  other 
companion,  except  transient  visitors,  than  a Cat,  a Bible  8c  his 
pipe,  seem’d  quite  in  the  stile  of  a Hermit.  The  good  old  man 
having  abundance  of  leisure,  accustom’d  himself  to  the  employ- 
ment of  knitting.  We  enjoy’d  here  a very  pleasant  half  hour. 

The  Slaves  at  the  Cape  are  very  numerous,  being  mostly  a 
mixture  of  the  Negro  8c  the  Hottentot.15  A genuine  Hottentot 
is  rarely  to  be  seen,  tho’  a few  appear’d  with  the  native  dress, 
consisting  of  a Sheep’s  skin  thrown  over  the  Shoulders,  but  they 
were  free  from  the  greese  8c  dirt  usually  mention’d  in  descriptions 
of  their  persons  (vide  Sparrman’s  voyage16  8c  others).  Those,  how- 
ever, seen  at  the  Cape,  were  Slaves  from  the  Country.  The  Slaves 
in  the  Town  are  generally  used  with  humanity  8c  kindness,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  the  reverse  among  the  farmers.  Indeed,  I was  present 
at  the  execution  of  four  negro  Slaves,  having  been  concern’d  in 
the  massacre  of  a whole  family  in  the  Country,  to  which  horrid 
act  they  were  instigated,  perhaps,  by  cruel  treatment. 

The  Season  afforded  a variety  of  excellent  fruit  8c  many  kinds 
of  vegatables.  Of  the  former  were  abundance  of  delicious  Grapes, 
Water  8c  Musk  Melons,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches  8c  Figs.  Raisins  were 
very  scarce,  the  season  for  them  not  being  yet  arrived.  Beef  8c  Mut- 
ton were  plenty,  but  Poultry  of  every  kind  scarce  8c  dear. 

The  other  Americans  who  arrived  while  we  lay  here  are  Ship 


15.  For  the  Hottentots,  I.  Schapera,  The  Khoisan  Peoples  of  South  Africa  (London, 
1930),  223ff. 

16.  Anders  Sparrman,  author  of  A Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (London, 
1785). 
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Neptune  of  Phila,  Capt.  Jeffries,  from  Batavia  for  England.  Sailed 
in  compy  with  a brother  of  Capt.  Derby,  who  was  to  touch  here, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  gone  by.17  . . . Sail’d  on  Wednesday  24th 
inst.,  a Baltimore  Ship  from  South  Georgia,  bound  to  . . . St. 
Pauls18  for  skins — has  been  17  months  from  home,  & has  procured 
but  5000  seal  skins.  Ship  Eliza  of  Boston,  Capt.  Barnard  (Chs. 
Smith,  Chief  Mate),  from  Sumatra  with  Pepper  for  England.19  . . . 
Tuesday  afternoon  arrived  the  Brig  Harry  & Jane  from  Boston, 
76  days.  . . . Her  Commander  Capt.  Young.  . . . 

One  of  our  seamen  having  reed,  a serious  hurt  by  a fall,  Capt. 
D.  dispatch’d  his  mate  with  a billet  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  admiral’s  ship,  the  Lancaster , requesting  the  assistance  of 
a surgeon,  who  kindly  permitted  one  to  return  in  the  boat.  After 
administering  medical  aid,  for  which  he  politely  refused  any 
pecuniary  compensation,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy  his  agree- 
able company  & social  converse  for  an  hour  or  two.  . . . Capt. 
Bodwell  had  a passage  of  nearly  five  months  from  Portsmouth, 
in  the  Brig  Equator,20  having  lost  his  masts  near  the  Western 
Islands.  He  bro’t  from  Portsmouth  twenty  Horses,  nine  of  which 
died  on  the  passage.  The  remainder  were  very  unsaleable.  . . . 
He  was  to  sail  in  a few  days  for  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Clark  came 
out  in  a Ship  call’d  the  Fanny,  which  he  sold  to  Mr.  Elmslie,  the 
Consul.  He  also  had  five  months  passage.  Capt.  Walker,  Comr.  . . . 

Being  within  a mile  from  the  port,  a pilot  came  on  board 
who  bro’t  us  to  an  anchor  off  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
the  wind  not  admitting  us  to  enter  so  narrow  a channel.21 
The  Ships  Bellisarius , Skerry  of  Salem,22  & Mars,  Swain,  of  Bos- 


17.  Samuel  Derby  (1767-1843)  on  the  Margaret  of  Salem.  James  Duncan  Phillips, 
“The  Voyage  of  the  Margaret  in  1801.  The  First  Salem  Voyage  to  Japan,”  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  LIV  (1944),  313-39. 

18.  Islands  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and  southern  Indian  oceans  respectively. 

19.  The  firm  of  J.  and  T.  H.  Perkins  of  Boston  owned  a vessel  of  that  name  in 
1799.  Thomas  G.  Cary,  Memoir  of  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  (Boston,  1856),  287. 
Charles  Smith  served  as  master  on  the  Eliza  in  later  voyages  to  Sumatra.  A.  Toussaint, 
Early  American  Trade  with  Mauritius  (Port  Louis,  1954),  81-2. 

20.  Owned  by  Samuel  Ham,  Jonathan  Clark,  and  Benjamin  Corner.  Portsmouth 
Ship  Register,  20. 

21.  The  Herald  arrived  in  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  on  April  26,  1802,  remaining 
until  May  14. 

22.  The  Belisarius  was  owned  by  John,  George,  Jr.,  Jacob,  Benjamin,  and  Richard 
Crowninshield.  Salem  Ship  Register,  16.  The  master,  Samuel  Skerry,  Jr.  (c.  1772- 
1808),  served  on  it  for  several  voyages.  Robert  S.  Rantoul  and  William  O.  Chapman, 
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ton,23  the  former  from  Sumatra,  the  latter  from  Canton,  sail’d  for 
their  respective  ports  on  Tuesday  morng.  We  found  here  also  a 
Brig,  Capt.  Felt,  of  Salem,24  from  Batavia.  Ship  Providence , 
Taylor  of  Phila.,  from  Batavia,  Mr.  King,  Supercargo , Ship  Appollo 
of  Baltimore,  from  Leghorn,  Capt.  Thurston25  ...  all  bound 
round  the  Cape.  Also  Mr.  Wm  P.  White,  of  Boston,  with  a Ship 
of  800  ton,  under  Spanish  Colours,  call’d  the  Prince,  bound  to 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  India  Goods.26 

Soon  after  we  had  anchor’d  the  visit  boat  came  off  with  several 
officers.  According  to  a regulation  of  the  Port,  the  Capt.  was 
obliged  to  go  on  shore  with  them,  8c  no  other  person  suffer’d  to 
leave  the  Ship.  Next  morng.  I went  on  shore,  8c  was  introduced 
by  Capt.  Derby  to  Wm.  Buchanan  Esq.,27  American  Consul,  who 
politely  favour’d  us  with  a Chamber  at  his  house,  while  we  all 
boarded  at  an  adjacent  Hotel. 

Mr.  Bickham,28  a young  Gent,  from  Philadelphia,  who  occupies 
jointly  the  house  with  the  Consul,  has  been  here  in  this  place 
transacting  business  about  4 years.  Tho’  not  connected  by  firms, 
they  share  in  the  commission  business.  Mr.  Williams  of  Boston, 
formerly  supercargo  of  the  Brig  Traveller,  taken  about  15  months 
ago,  still  remains  to  recover  the  property.29 

Old-Time  Ships  of  Salem  (Salem,  1917),  9-10;  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D. 
(Salem,  1905-1914),  III,  391. 

23.  The  Mars,  Captain  Uriah  Swain,  was  a Nantucket  vessel.  Toussaint,  American 
Trade  with  Mauritius,  76;  Howard  Corning,  “Letters  of  Sullivan  Dorr,”  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  LXVII  (1941-1945),  286,  304. 

24.  Probably  J.  Felt  who  made  many  voyages  to  the  east  of  the  Cape.  James 
Duncan  Phillips,  “East  India  Voyages  of  Salem  before  1800,”  E.I.H.C.,  LXXIX  (1943), 
231,  241,  341. 

25.  Perhaps  owned  by  R.  Oliver  of  Baltimore.  Stuart  Weems  Bruchey,  Robert 
Oliver,  Merchant  of  Baltimore,  1783-1819  (Baltimore,  1956),  76. 

26.  William  P.  White,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  called  the  “father  of  the  Argentine 
Navy.”  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,  1783-1860 
(Boston,  1961),  182. 

27.  William  Buchanan  served  as  commercial  agent  from  1801  to  1816.  Toussaint, 
American  Trade  with  Mauritius,  13. 

28.  Martin  Bickham  served  as  agent  for  the  Philadelphia  merchant,  S.  Girard;  he 
arrived  in  Mauritius  in  1798.  He  served  as  American  representative  in  Port  Louis 
from  1817  until  his  departure  from  Mauritius  in  1825.  John  Bach  McMaster,  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Stephen  Girard  (Philadelphia,  1918),  I,  353,  378,  400,  417,  II,  30. 
Bickham  to  S.D.,  January  18,  1817,  Froberville  to  S.D.,  May  25,  1826,  Despatches 
from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Port  Louis,  I. 

29.  The  Traveller,  owned  by  Joseph  Lee,  Jr.,  and  the  Messrs.  Williams  of  Boston, 
George  Lee,  master,  was  taken  for  an  alleged  violation  of  French  wartime  regulations 
on  October  29,  1800.  It  was  eventually  condemned.  Ulane  Bonnel,  La  France,  Les 
Etats-Unis  et  la  Guerre  de  Course  ( 1797-1815 ) (Paris,  1961),  180,  372.  To  an  American 
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The  town  of  Port  Louis  possesses  hardly  anything  uncommon 
or  worthy  remark.  It  has  few  or  no  public  buildings  any  way 
striking.  The  dwellings  are  none  of  them  externally  elegant,  8c 
are  generally  very  small.  The  streets  are  conveniently  wide.  The 
Champ  de  Mars,  a large  field,  used  for  military  exercises,  8c  also 
as  a public  walk,  is  as  destitute  of  beauty  8c  elegance  as  a Common 
Sheep  pasture.  The  port,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  commodious 
in  the  world.  Its  entrance  is  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  admit  two 
Ships  abreast,  while  the  basin  itself  has  a depth  of  water  sufficient 
for  the  largest  vessels  in  every  part,  8c  is  capable  of  accomodating 
a large  quantity  of  Shipping.  The  Port  expenses,  however,  are 
by  no  means  trifling.  Vessels  usually  lay  in  tiers.  The  town  is 
bounded  on  its  eastern  8c  southern  sides  by  mountains  whose  tops, 
being  very  broken  8c  uneven,  form  a variety  of  peaks,  8c  some 
of  fantastic  shapes.  By  this  mark  the  situation  of  the  Port  may 
be  easily  distinguish’d  by  vessels  coming  from  the  sea  without 
a chart  of  the  Island,  as  frequently  happens. 

The  drayage  on  shore  is  performed  entirely  by  Blacks,  which 
are  harnessed  to  the  drays  like  cattle.  These  are  so  numerous  at 
this  place  that  the  inhabitants  have,  in  the  course  of  the  revolu- 
tion, been  frequently  in  dread  of  a revolt,  8c  much  caution  8c 
severity  is  still  deem’d  necessary  to  keep  them  in  awe.30  They 
are  not  allow’d  to  have  any  intercourse  with  blacks  arriving  in 
foreign  vessels,  for  which  purpose  they  take  the  precaution  of 
confining  all  such  on  board  the  Guard  Ship  the  moment  they 
arrive  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  going  on  shore.  Crimes 
committed  by  the  negroes  are  punish’d  with  the  utmost  severity, 
a horrid  example  of  which  occur’d  soon  after  our  arrival,  which 
curiosity  induced  me  to  witness.  This  was  the  operation  of  rack- 
ing, or  more  properly,  breaking,  perform’d  on  three  negroes  for 
a mutiny  at  sea  in  which  they  had  murder’d  several  officers.  They 
suffer’d  in  the  following  cruel  manner,  being  tied  down  upon  a 
stage  erected  for  the  purpose.  Every  limb  was  broken  by  strokes 
with  an  iron  instrument  which  was  afterwards  applied  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  breast  by  way  of  the  Coup  de  Grace , or 

visitor,  the  whole  affair  was  “a  glaring  piece  of  villany.”  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Voyages 
of  a Merchant  Navigator  (New  York,  1886),  67. 

30.  The  government  of  Mauritius  had  never  implemented  the  French  law  of  1794 
abolishing  slavery;  Napoleon  reinstituted  it  in  1802.  George  Hardy,  Histoire  de  la 
Colonisation  Frangaise  (Paris,  1953),  123,  133. 
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finishing  stroke;  but  the  wretches  still  discover’d  signs  of  life,  8c 
in  this  situation  they  were  thrown  into  a pile  of  faggots  8c  con- 
sumed, 8c  thus  ended  this  most  inhumane  act  of  butchery. 

With  regard  to  trade,  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  done.  Not 
an  article  would  command  more  than  the  Cost,  8c  almost  every- 
thing sold  at  a great  loss — wine  particularly  was  very  low,  owing 
less  to  the  superabundance  of  goods  at  market,  than  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  large  supplies  from  France — a probable 
effect  of  the  peace.  Produce  scarce  8c  dear.  Indigo,  for  example, 
80  Cents  p lb.  8c  upwards.  Scarce.  Coffee  12  Dolls  p C.  [100]  wt. 
Cotton  proportionably  high.  Sugar  4 Dolls  p C.  The  American 

arrivals  during  our  stay  were,  Brig , [Capt.]  Crocker  from 

Boston.31  . . . Ship  Astrea,  [Capt.]  Stanwood  from  Batavia  for 
Boston.32  . . . Ship  Petapsco,  Reeves,  from  Baltimore.  . . . Ship 
Fanny,  Cloud,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  May  12.  Sailed 
from  the  Cape  seven  days  before  us  on  a secret  expedition.  Two 
French  ships  with  merchandise  arrived,  one  in  84  days  from 
France.  Bro’t  accounts  that  a fleet  had  sailed  for  St.  Domingo 
with  30,000  troops  on  board.  A Frigate  was  to  sail  for  the  Isle 
of  France  shortly  with  troops,  a Governor,  8c  other  officers  to  re- 
place the  present  ones.  . . . 

2.  REUNION  AND  MAURITIUS,  1803-1804,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  DUDLEY 
LEAVITT  PICKMAN,  1 799-1 804.1 

October  20,  1803,  sailed  from  Salem  in  the  new  Ship  Derby,2 
Thomas  West,3  master,  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon4  . . . [near]  . . . 

31.  Toussaint,  American  Trade  with  Mauritius,  76,  reports  a vessel,  the  Apollon, 
Capt.  Cooker,  then  in  Mauritius. 

32.  Owned  by  Elias  H.  Derby.  Salem  Ship  Register,  14. 

1.  Ms  Peabody  Museum.  Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman  (1779-1846)  after  ten-years 
experience  as  a supercargo  became  one  of  Salem’s  leading  merchants.  George  Francis 
Dow,  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Pickman  ( 1740-1819 ) of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts (Newport,  R.I.,  1928),  30-1. 

2.  Owned  by  Benjamin  Pickman,  Timothy  Williams  (of  Boston),  and  Dudley  L. 
Pickman.  Salem  Ship  Register,  40.  For  additional  information  on  this  voyage,  Henry 
Wyckoff  Belknap,  “Two  Voyages  in  the  Ship  Derby ” E.I.H.C.,  LXXVII  (1941), 
20-67. 

3.  Thomas  West  (1778-1849)  of  Salem  had  served  as  second  mate  on  the  Margaret’s 
voyage  to  Japan  in  1801.  He  later  served  as  master  of  the  famous  George  of  Salem 
on  three  of  its  voyages  to  India.  Phillips,  “The  Voyage  of  the  Margaret,”  314;  George 
Granville  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,”  E.I.H.C.,  LIX  (1923),  4-7. 

4.  Since  1848  the  island  has  been  known  as  Reunion.  See  Raphael  Barquissau 
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the  Equator  ...  we  spoke  . . . the  India  Packet 5 which  sailed  25 
days  before  us  from  Portsmouth,  N.H.  for  Isle  of  France.  . . . 
Jany  30,  1804  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  Frigate,  La  Fama  (Fame), 
one  day  out  from  the  Isle  of  France,  where  she  had  been  lying 
7 months.  The  Capt.  was  ordered  on  board  with  his  papers.  I 
accompanied  him.  We  were  detained  half  an  hour  8c  treated  po- 
litely. This  Frigate  had  just  been  repaired  at  great  expense,  but 
both  vessel  8c  crew  appeared  in  miserable  condition.  She  was  des- 
tined for  Rio  de  la  Plata.  This  Frigate  went  to  La  Plata,  8c  was 
one  of  the  ships  taken  by  the  British  in  autumn  of  1804  going 
home  with  Treasure  to  Spain.  Shortly  after  we  saw  the  Island  of 
Bourbon  8c  next  day  arrived  at  Port  St.  Dennis,  in  102  days  pas- 
sage. This  had  been  a tedious,  tho’  not  remarkably  long  passage.  . . . 
After  being  visited  by  the  Health  Officer,  we  were  permitted  to 
land. 

The  Island  of  Bourbon  is  about  60  miles  long  8c  45  miles 
wide.  . . . The  Island  does  not  contain  a single  safe  harbour,  but 
has  several  good  Roads.  It  is  extremely  fertile  8c  produces  now  60 
to  80,000  sacks  Coffee,  each  100  french  lbs,  besides  2 or  300,000 
lbs  Cloves,6  of  which  the  quantity  is  rapidly  increasing,  8c  a large 
quantity  of  Cotton  annually.  Some  Pepper,  Cocoa  8c  Nutmegs 
have  also  been  raised,  but  in  very  small  quantities  8c  only  as  ex- 
periments. The  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  Slaves  brought  from 
Mozambique  8c  Madagascar.  They  are  also  employed  to  draw 
merchandise  about  Town  in  Carts,  instead  of  Cattle.  A healthy 
negro  man  when  landed  sells  for  about  200  Dollars.  Coffee  be- 
gins to  come  in  in  May,  in  small  quantities.  August,  September 
8c  October  are  the  best  months  for  procuring  that  article — in  the 
latter  month  it  is  all  in.  January  8c  February  are  the  best  months 
for  Cloves.  Vessels  coming  here  for  Cargoes  should  stop  at  St. 
Dennis  where  they  may  probably  agree  for  Cargoes  to  be  received 
at  the  different  ports  of  the  Island,  say  St.  Benoit,  Chambon,  St. 
Mary,  to  windward,  and  St.  Paul’s,  to  leeward.  The  Coffee  from 


et  al.,  L’lle  de  la  Reunion  (Paris,  1925),  57-8,  65;  Georges  Az£ma,  Histoire  de  VIsle 
de  Bourbon  (Paris,  1862),  179,  223. 

5.  Owned  by  John  Rindge.  Portsmouth  Ship  Register,  32.  Toussaint,  American 
Trade  with  Mauritius,  78,  lists  Thomas  Rendye  as  master. 

6.  Cloves  were  brought  to  Reunion  by  Pierre  Poivre  in  1770;  Zanzibar’s  cloves 
were  brought  to  that  island  from  Reunion.  Madeleine  Ly-Tio-Fane,  Mauritius  and 
the  Spice  Trade  (Port  Louis,  1958). 
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leeward  is  esteemed  the  best,  the  kernels  being  smaller  Sc  more 
green.  St.  Paul’s  is  the  best  place  for  ships  to  lie  as  there  they 
have  some  shelter.  In  the  other  ports,  none.  St.  Denis  is  the  best 
place  for  refreshments,  particularly  Water,  which  is  brought  off 
from  the  shore  in  Casks  belonging  there,  at  one  dollar  p Cask 
of  55  or  60  Gallons.  The  Island  produces  several  kinds  of  fruits, 
as  Bananas,  Citrons,  Oranges,  Peaches  Sec.  It  is  very  mountainous, 
Sc  “the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  winter  are  covered  with  snow, 
which  melts  in  the  spring,  and  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil.” 
In  summer  the  weather  here  is  extreme  hot.  In  winter,  pleasant. 
The  Island  is  very  healthy,  Sc  has  generally  a fine  air.  These  ad- 
vantages are  said  to  be  increased  by  the  Hurricanes  which  every 
few  years  visit  the  Island. 

The  town  of  St.  Denis  is  the  capital  of  the  Island,  Sc  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor,  who  lives  here  in  no  very  splendid  man- 
ner. His  name  is  Megalon,7  formerly  a General  in  France  Sc 
afterwards  Governor  of  Isle  of  France.  His  rank  is  now  Lieu- 
tenant General,  and  he  is  in  every  respect  subordinate  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France.  He  is  not  esteemed  a man  of  much 
energy  or  talents.  St.  Denis  from  the  road  makes  a very  ordinary 
appearance.  Sc  it  is  in  fact  a very  ordinary  place.  It  contains  2 to 
3000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  wood,  of  one  story  with  a high 
roof  which  makes  another.  Sc  not  painted.  The  streets  are  unpaved 
Sc  generally  narrow.  It  is  defended  by  a Fort,  Sc  2 or  300  troops 
are  posted  here,  besides  which  the  inhabitants  are  enrolled  in  the 
National  Guard,  Sc  armed  and  uniformed  at  their  own  expense. 
They  are  compelled  to  enroll  themselves  Sc  appear  voluntarily, 
under  penalty  of  24  hours  imprisonment.  The  former  Govern- 
ment house  was  a handsome  building,  but  it  is  now  abandoned 
as  such,  and  is  decaying.  The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Denis. 
It  is  not  very  large,  and  has  nothing  to  raise  it  from  the  general 
ordinary  appearance  of  the  whole  place.  There  is  no  Exchange 
here.  The  Public  Garden  forms  a handsome  Sc  pleasant  walk, 
which  is  much  wanted,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  town,  which 
contains  scarcely  any  Trees  to  shelter  from  the  full  power  of  the 

7.  Francois  Louis  Magallon,  comte  de  Lamorli£re  (1754-1825),  was  governor  of  He 
de  France  from  1800  to  1803.  He  then  served  in  Bourbon  as  military  administrator 
until  1805.  Adrien  D’Epinay,  Renseignements  pour  Servir  a,  VHistoire  de  Vile  de 
France  (lie  de  Maurice,  1890),  397-98. 
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Sun.  The  Garden  is  just  out  of  Town,  but  it  is  not  fashionable,  8c 
as  even  in  such  a petty  place  as  St.  Denis,  fashion  rules,  is  is  not  at 
all  frequented.  At  St.  Denis  the  People  rise  early,  take  a single  cup 
of  Coffee,  breakfast  at  9 on  Bread,  fruit  8c  wine,  dine  at  1,  after 
dinner  take  Coffee,  sup  at  8 or  9,  and  retire  early  to  rest.  There  is 
no  public  House  of  any  kind  here.  Strangers  generally  stay  with 
the  merchants  who  do  their  business.  There  appears  to  be  not 
much  intercourse  among  the  Inhabitants. 

It  is  always  unpleasant  8c  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to 
land  from  the  road.  The  Sea  Beach  is  formed  by  Stones  about 
the  size  of  ordinary  paving  Stones.  Two  small  piers  are  built  out, 
60  or  80  feet,  about  10  feet  wide,  where  Boats  are  in  some  degree 
out  of  the  surf,  and  where  they  receive  their  Cargoes.  In  blowing 
weather,  however,  the  planks  are  taken  off  from  these  Piers,  the 
Boats  are  hauled  on  shore,  no  Goods  shipped  and  no  communica- 
tion had  between  the  shore  8c  the  shipping.  The  American  busi- 
ness here  is  now  done  by  Felix  Vergoz,  whom  I tho’t  a good  man, 
Legrand  jeune,  who  is  certainly  an  active  man,  8c  Le  Malitiere, 
whom  I did  not  know.  . . .8 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Bourbon,  or  Re-union  as  it  is  also  called, 
many  of  the  Men  which  I saw,  are  good  looking,  the  Women, 
natives  of  the  Island,  many  of  them  of  a dark  cast,  some,  tho' 
not  a large  proportion,  handsome.  They  do  not  dress  gaily,  nor 
in  the  present  extreme  of  European  fashion,  tho’  the  heat  of  the 
climate  would  afford  to  the  Ladies  a better  excuse  for  it,  than 
they  could  find  in  the  colder  regions  of  Europe  or  America. 

After  being  detained  at  Bourbon  for  seven  days,  by  the  violence 
of  the  surf,  which  prevented  any  communication  from  the  Shore 
to  the  Ship,  we  left  that  place  the  9th  Feb.  1804  for  the  Isle  of 
France,  8c  from  meeting  continual  light  NE  8c  ENE  winds,  were 
five  days  in  beating  up.  We  did  not  intend  carrying  the  Ship  to 
Town  till  I had  ascertained  if  a Cargo  could  be  procured  here, 
but  the  Governor  sent  down  men  with  orders  to  bring  her  up, 
not  allowing  vessels  to  lie  outside  in  time  of  war. 

The  Isle  of  France  or  Mauritius  ...  is  about  150  miles  in  cir- 

8.  Simon  Felix  Vergoz,  born  in  Mauritius  c.  1762,  was  a former  merchant  captain. 
Jaques  Francois  Legrand  arrived  in  Reunion  in  1795,  or  1796,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  commerce.  Information  from  M.  A.  Scherer,  Directeur  des  Services  d’Archives  de 
la  Reunion.  For  a visit  with  Vergoz  in  1795,  Edwin  B.  Hewes,  “Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
Supercargo  and  Mariner,”  E.I.H.C.,  LXX  (1934),  215-16. 
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cumference,  8c  is  generally  mountainous.  Some  of  the  mountains 
are  very  high  8c  in  the  winter  frequently  have  Ice  8c  Snow.9  They 
are  covered  with  forests  of  excellent  Ebony  8c  other  large  Trees, 
8c  thick  growth  of  underbrush.  The  Island  has  two  ports.  Port 
Louis,  now  Port  Northwest,10  which  is  the  capital  8c  contains 
6 or  8000  Inhabitants,  8c  Port  Bourbon,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Island,  where  very  little  is  done.  Port  Northwest  is  the  residence 
of  the  “Govemour  of  all  the  French  possessions  East  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,”  8c  the  seat  of  all  the  business  of  the  Island.  Gen- 
eral Decaen11  is  the  present  Govemour.  He  served  formerly  in 
Egypt  under  Buonaparte  8c  is  considered  an  unprincipled  Tyrant. 
He  possesses  all  power,  legislative  8c  executive.  The  Judiciary  is 
very  little  confided  in,  even  for  justice  between  man  8c  man. 

The  principal  productions  of  this  Island  are  Sugar,  Coffee, 
Cotton,  Indigo  8c  Ebony.  In  peace,  it  has  an  extensive  trade  with 
the  different  parts  of  India  8c  with  the  French  possessions  in 
Europe.12  In  war,  its  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Neutrals,  the  Sea- 
men being  all  engaged  in  Privateering,  which  is  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  Privateers  fitted  out  from  hence,  or  sent  from  France 
to  cruise  in  the  Indian  Seas,  8c  return  to  this  Island.  Some  of  them 
have  been  extremely  fortunate,  8c  they  are  so  great  a scourge  to  the 
English  trade,  and  this  place  is  otherwise  so  important  to  France, 
that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  were  it  considered  practicable, 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  reduce  it,  by  the  English.13 
Port  Northwest  has  an  excellent  harbour,  defended  by  two  low 
forts  at  its  entrance.  These  8c  its  being  necessary  to  warp  in  to  the 
harbour,  make  it  very  secure  from  attack.  The  vicinity  of  the 
port  is  also  guarded,  8c  it  is  represented  as  difficult  or  impossible 


9.  The  mountains  of  Mauritius  never  were  covered  with  snow.  Information  from 
Dr.  A.  Toussaint,  Chief  Archivist  of  Mauritius. 

10.  Port  Louis  was  renamed  Port  Northwest  in  1790  due  to  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution.  See  Pierre  Crepin,  “Les  lies  de  France  et  de  Bourbon/’  in 
Gabriel  Hanotaux  et  Alfred  Martineau,  Histoire  des  Colonies  Frangaises  (Paris, 
1929-1933),  VI,  376. 

11.  Charles  Decaen  served  as  governor  of  Mauritius  from  1803  to  1810.  For  his 
administration,  Barnwell  and  Toussaint,  Short  History  of  Mauritius , 107-23;  Henri 
Prentout,  Vile  de  France  sous  Decaen,  1803-1810  (Paris,  1901). 

12.  A full  description  of  trading  conditions  for  Mauritius  is  given  in  John  H. 
Reinoehl,  ed.,  “Some  Remarks  on  the  American  Trade:  Jacob  Crowninshield  to 
James  Madison,  1806,’’  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  Third  Series,  XVI  (1959),  103-09. 

13.  For  the  privateers,  see  H.  C.  M.  Austen,  Sea  Fights  and  Corsairs  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  (Port  Louis,  1935). 
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for  a body  of  men  to  cross  the  mountains.  A great  deal  of  business 
is  done  at  Port  North  West  for  so  small  a place,  30  to  50  vessels 
generally  lying  here  at  a time.  Much  of  the  produce  of  Bourbon 
is  brought  here  to  be  shipped.  Perhaps  in  no  spot  in  the  world  is 
the  market  so  uncertain  as  here,  or  so  great  a field  offered  to  bold 
Speculators.  There  are  many  such  here.  Interest  of  monay  [is]  10 
to  12  p cent,  and  borrowers  always  to  be  found.  Doubloons  pass 
here  at  sixteen  Dollars,  equally  current  with  Silver. 

Nothing  of  Stile  is  to  be  found  here.  The  Streets  are  narrow, 
paved  and  dirty.  The  houses  generally  of  two  stories,  but  none 
handsome.  It  has  a Theatre,  which  was  shut  during  my  stay  here. 
It  is  not  however  very  splendid.  The  performers  make  an  annual 
excursion  to  Bourbon.  The  Exchange  is  held  after  Sunset,  on 
what  is  called  “the  place,”  a square  near  the  port,  where  all  goods 
are  landed  8c  shipped.  At  the  port  is  a very  convenient  place  for 
watering,  the  Casks  being  filled  without  removing  from  the  Boat. 
A large  Church,  which  appears  as  if  intended  to  have  been  ele- 
gant, is  now  in  ruins,  its  roof  fallen  in,  8c  no  steps  appear  to  be 
taking  to  save  its  wreck.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is  a very  fashion- 
able walk.  It  is  not  shaded  8c  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  yet 
many  people  resort  here  about  Sunset.  It  is  the  only  walk  here. 
It  is  also  the  Duelling  place.  This  practise  is  very  fashionable, 
tho’  it  generally  ends  without  bloodshed.  Swords  are  generally 
used,  and  a small  scratch  is  sufficient  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
Parties.  A national  guard  is  established  here,  similar  to  that  at 
Bourbon.  . . . 

In  Summer  the  heat  at  Port  Northwest,  which  lies  under  the 
mountains,  is  extreme  in  the  mornings  before  the  Sea  Breeze 
comes  in.  The  early  part  of  the  day  8c  cool  of  the  Evening  are  most 
improved  for  business.  Both  this  Island  8c  Bourbon  are  esteemed 
very  healthy,  the  latter  the  most  so.  The  mode  of  living  here  is 
much  the  same  as  at  St.  Denis.  There  are  many  Coffee  Houses  8c 
Restaurateurs  here.  From  the  latter  the  Tables  of  many  Gentle- 
men are  supplied  daily.  An  excellent  custom  now  prevails  here 
that  masters  8c  supercargoes  of  Ships  shall  live  with  the  merchants 
who  transact  their  business,  whose  tables  are  supplied  as  above, 
and  each  pay  his  share  of  the  Expense.  This  is  at  once  pleasant  8c 
independent.  Marrying  is  very  little  in  fashion  here.  No  wonder 
therefore  that  morals  are  corrupt. 
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After  staying  four  days  here,  which  I spent  very  pleasantly, 
with  Messr.  Merles  Cabot,14  8c  Mr.  Andrew  Cabot,15  whom  I met 
here,  we  sailed  Feb  18  for  Calcutta.  . . . 

14.  The  representative  of  a Mauritius  firm.  Thomas  Dunbabin,  “First  Salem 
Vessel  in  Sydney  and  Fiji,”  E.I.H.C.,  LXXXV  (1949),  306-07. 

15.  Andrew  Cabot  (1780-1816),  a Massachusetts  merchant,  in  agreement  with  the 
merchant  P.  T.  Jackson,  was  trading  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  this  period.  Porter,  The 
Jacksons  and  the  Lees,  I,  604-12. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Trade  with  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  1804 


1.  LOG  OF  BRIG  AugUStd1  1804.2 

July  4 , 1804.  I went  on  shore  [Praia,  Sao  Tiago]  to  see  if  any 
kind  of  Business  could  be  done  at  this  place,  but  instead  of  Mer- 
chants I found  nothing  but  Beggars  from  the  Governor  down  to 
the  lowest  Negro  on  the  Island.  Such  a compleat  picture  of  Pov- 
erty I never  beheld.  A Company  of  Soldiers  appeared  like  a boddy 
of  rags  in  motion — you  would  see  some  with  a Jacket  and  no  shirt 
& others  with  a Shirt  and  no  Jacket,  some  bare  leged  with  a 
pair  of  old  breeches  on  that  Time  had  made  such  inroads 
upon,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  shut  your  Eyes 
when  they  Pass’d,  unless  you  wanted  to  see  Wonders.  Noth- 
ing but  the  Poverty  of  these  Islands  prevents  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  or  French,  for  I am  sure  one  Com- 
pany of  European  Troops  would  conquer  the  Island  of  St  Jago. 

The  only  Vessel  we  found  here  was  a small  Schooner  about 
25  Tons  owned  by  an  Irishman  who  got  his  liveing  by  tradeing 
from  St  Jago  to  the  Isle  of  Mayo.3  This  Man  informed  me  there 
was  plenty  of  Salt  at  the  Isle  of  Mayo  and  that  he  was  agoing  to 
beat  over  there.  I had  concluded  that  it  was  a thing  impossible 
to  beat  to  the  Isle  of  Mayo,  for  the  Day  before  we  made  St  Jago 

1.  Owned  by  John  Collins,  John  Osgood,  and  Abijah  Northey,  Jr.;  the  latter  was 
the  master,  and  is  presumed  to  be  the  author  of  the  log.  Salem  Ship  Register , 14. 
The  Augusta  stopped  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  a return  voyage  from  South 
Africa. 

2.  Ms  Essex  Institute. 

3.  Possibly  Captain  Salisbury  Blackmer  (1750-1816)  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
or  his  son  William  (1780?- 1839).  See  document  II.2,  note  5. 
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we  were  in  the  Lattitude  of  the  Isle  of  Mayo  8c  stood  WNW  and 
next  morning  found  ourselves  off  the  South  end  of  St  Jago.  Of 
course  the  Current  must  have  set  us  above  40  Miles  to  the  South- 
ward from  Noon  to  the  Next  Morning,  but  this  Captain  inform’d 
me  that  the  current  sometimes  set  to  the  Northward  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  true.  In  the  afternoon  the  Ship  Sanson 4 
Cap  Minot  of  New  York  came  in  and  anchored  astern  of  us.  He 
was  bound  to  Madrass  and  stop’d  here  to  get  some  corn  for  his 
live  stock. 

July  5,  1804.  Imploy’d  all  Day  in  bartering  away  some  Hams 
for  Goats  skins  and  Ox  Hides.  People  imploy’d  in  Wartering. 
Cap  Minot  8c  myself  had  the  Honour  of  Dining  with  the  Gov- 
ernor. We  were  treated  with  great  politeness.  This  I expect  was 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  presents  we  made  to  His  Ex- 
cellancy,  for  we  were  inform’d  before  we  could  get  a peep  at  this 
Great  Man  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  him  some  present.  We 
immediately  comply’d  with  what  they  call’d  the  customes  of  the 
Country  and  then  we  found  his  Excellancy  Comeatable.  In  the 
evening  Cap  Minot  got  under  way  8c  went  to  Sea.  . . . 

July  9,  1804.  [Maio]  All  hands  imploy’d  in  makeing  Bags  to 
take  of  Salt.  It  is  a very  disagreeable  Job  to  take  of  a Load  of 
Salt  at  this  Island,  for  you  have  to  take  it  into  your  boat  from 
the  Rocks  on  the  Edge  of  the  Surf  by  the  help  of  a Triangle5 
over  which  a Hawser  is  led  and  one  end  made  fast  on  shore  and 
the  other  end  to  your  Kedge  which  is  carry’d  out  as  far  as  the 
Hawser  will  admit  off,  and  then  by  the  help  of  a Spring  Stay  8c 
two  Tackle  falls  a bow  fast  8c  a Stearn  fast  you  may  load  you  boat, 
not  without  the  risque  of  Bildging  hir  every  minute.  Cap  Balch’s6 
Boat’s  bow  fast  gave  way.  She  swung  into  the  Rocks  and  went 
into  a Thousand  pieces  in  a minute.  There  happen’d  to  be  but 
one  Man  in  the  Boat,  he  jump’d  overboard  immediately  upon 
the  Fast  giveing  way  and  swam  from  the  Rock  and  was  pick’d 
up  by  another  boat.  However  we  made  out  to  geet  a load  of  Salt  8c 

4.  Sansom,  owned  by  Stephen  Minot,  the  master.  Register  302,  New  York  Register 
Book  94,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.  The  editors  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Kenneth  Hall  of  the  National  Archives  for  his  assistance  in  identifying  New  York 
vessels. 

5.  Constructed  of  spars. 

6.  Master  of  a vessel  (not  named)  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
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geet  rid  of  our  Ballist  in  8 Day’s.  This  we  considered  as  makeing 
great  dispatch  considering  the  sise  of  our  boat. 

Now  for  some  account  of  the  Isle  of  Mayo.  . . . The  Governor, 
the  Commander  of  the  Troops  8c  the  Judges  are  all  Negroes,  the 
only  white  man  that  I saw  on  the  Island  was  the  Collector,  and 
like  the  Inhabitants  of  St  Jago  thay  are  all  Beggars.  I had  con- 
cluded St  Jago  to  be  the  most  contemptable  place  in  the  World, 
but  the  Inhabitants  of  St  Jago  are  respectable  compared  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Isle  of  Mayo.  To  give  some  Idea  of  the  respect  we 
show’d  to  the  Great  Men  of  the  Island,  I would  mention  one  cir- 
cumstance, viz  the  American  Captains  were  all  invited  to  Dine 
with  the  Chief  Judge.  When  we  were  informed  diner  was  ready  we 
all  left  off  measuring  Salt  and  went  to  his  house  in  the  cloaths  we 
stood  in  and  as  I had  no  stockings  on  and  my  shores  wore  out  by 
working  among  the  Salt  I made  a fine  appearance  for  two  of  my 
Toes  stuck  through  one  of  my  shores,  yet  for  all  that  I made  as  good 
appearance  as  the  best  of  them.  They  have  got  a Square  place 
built  with  rocks  much  after  the  fashion  that  our  country  People 
build  their  Pounds,  only  not  half  so  strong,  which  they  call  the 
Fort,  but  you  might  be  on  the  Island  six  months  before  you 
would  find  out  what  it  was  unless  you  was  told.  In  this  Fort  they 
have  three  Old  Guns  belonging  to  some  ship — one  of  these  they 
attempted  to  move  while  I was  there  and  the  carriage  came  to 
pieces.  They  have  not  an  ounce  of  Powder  on  the  Island  nor  a 
Muskit  fit  for  service.  When  I was  first  introduced  to  the  Gov- 
ernor I found  a bare  leged  Sentry  marching  backward  8c  forward 
in  front  of  his  den  with  a rusty  old  Gun  with  no  lock  to  it.  After- 
wards I saw  12  Men  Exercising  and  I counted  5 out  of  the  twelve 
that  had  no  locks  to  their  Guns  and  part  of  the  others  had  only 
half  of  the  Lock,  Some  with  the  hammer  gone  and  Some  with 
no  trigger.  They  were  equally  dificient  in  Ramrods  8c  Bayonets, 
and  yet  these  were  as  good  Troops  and  as  well  armed  as  any  that 
I saw  on  the  Island;  in  fact  any  Person  that  ever  see  European 
Troops  must  look  upon  such  Troops  as  these  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  I had  told  the  Governor  that  if  I could  spare  the  spars 
that  my  Triangle  was  made  of  I would  let  him  have  them  but 
I afterwards  found  that  if  he  had  them  he  must  have  them  for 
nothing,  and  as  that  was  not  according  to  my  Ideas  of  Trade,  I 
ordered  my  People  to  go  on  shore  and  take  it  down  and  fetch 
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it  of  to  the  Vessel.  They  had  not  been  to  work  five  Minutes  before 
I observed  a great  number  of  People  about  them  and  their  ap- 
peared to  be  some  mischief  a brewing.  This  was  what  I expected. 
It  seems  the  Governor  claimed  the  Spars  as  soon  as  he  found  them 
to  work  unriging  the  Triangle,  but  as  my  People  know’d  nothing 
about  the  bargin,  they  kept  to  work  unrig’ d the  Triangle  and 
brought  it  on  board  in  spite  of  the  whole  of  them.  In  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards  an  Officer  came  of  to  my  Vessel  to  inform  me  that 
the  Governor  was  agoing  to  send  two  Soldiers  to  take  the  Spars  from 
me,  that  I had  promised  him.  I told  the  Officer  the  Spars  were 
my  own,  I wanted  them  and  ment  to  keep  them.  As  to  his  send- 
ing of  Soldiers  he  might  do  that  if  he  chose  and  if  he  could  take 
them  from  me  he  should  be  welcome  to  them,  for  I had  harpoons 
enough  to  arm  all  my  People  and  that  I would  bid  defiance  to 
all  the  Troops  he  could  muster  on  the  Isle  of  Mayo.  After  hear- 
ing this,  the  Officer  cool’d  down  wonderfully,  told  me  he  did 
not  think  the  Governor  wished  to  make  any  uneasiness,  Jumped 
into  his  boat  and  went  on  Shore  and  I never  heard  one  word 
about  the  Spars  afterwards.  The  next  Day  win  I went  on  Shore 
I carry’d  the  Governor  a leg  of  Bacon  (for  I had  made  him  no 
present  since  I came  to  the  Island).  The  sight  of  this  Bacon  did 
wonders  for  it  immediately  brought  forth  his  Gin  Bottle  and 
from  that  time  untill  I sailed  I was  treated  with  great  Politeness 
by  His  Excellency. 

The  only  article  of  Trade  at  this  Island  is  Salt  and  there  was  a 
great  plenty  of  it,  but  before  you  can  take  of  a Single  Bushel  you 
must  go  to  the  Collectors  and  pay  for  all  you  are  going  to  take 
away.  This  paying  for  the  Salt  befor  you  receive  it,  is  a new  reg- 
uglation  and  was  made  in  consequence  of  some  pranks  the 
Americans  play’d  them,  for  the  Collector  told  me  that  there  was 
three  Americans  loaded  there  with  Salt  and  were  all  ready  for 
Sea  excepting  paying  there  Bills,  but  these  rascals  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark  got  underway  and  went  to  Sea  without  paying  for  their 
Salt  and  left  the  Inhabitants  to  whistle  for  their  money.  This 
Story  seems  to  be  almost  too  bad  to  credit,  but  it  is  absolutely 
true.  After  this  the  Americans  were  considered  such  thorough 
bred  knaves  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a law  to  oblidge  them 
to  pay  for  the  Salt  before  they  took  it  on  board  their  Ships.  There 
seems  to  be  a perfect  understanding  betwix’t  the  Americans  and 
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the  Inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Mayo,  for  you  cannot  persuade  a 
Mayite  to  trust  an  American  out  of  his  Sight  for  they  consider 
Ninetynine  out  of  a Hundred  as  rogues,  and  the  Americans  have 
found  by  experience  that  the  Mayites  are  ditto,  of  course  there 
is  no  Love  lost  on  either  side. 

The  price  of  Salt  was  5 dollars  a moy7  & 1 dollar  pr  moy  duty — 
a Moy  is  60  Bushils  which  makes  it  10  Cents  pr  Bushell.  . . . 


2.  SAMUEL  SWAN1  TO  JOHN  COFFIN  JONES,2  ISLE  OF  MAIO,  SEPTEM- 
BER 18,  1804.3 

I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  of  my  safe  arrival  at  this  place 
on  the  16th  instant  after  a passage  of  20  Days  from  the  Loire:  all 
well.  I found  several  American  ships  lying  here  for  salt.  . . . Capt. 
Swain  in  the  Hannah 4 is  at  Bonavista  with  three  other  Americans 
waiting  for  cargo’s.  Salt  is  scarce  at  that  Island,  and  if  he  waits, 
will  be  detained  some  time.  There  is  great  plenty  of  salt,  but  as  it 
in  the  midst  of  their  farming,  we  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  cargo’s. 
I am  in  hopes  however,  not  to  be  detained  more  than  ten  days. 
No  skins  can  be  obtained,  as  there  is  an  American  Schooner  con- 
stantly trading  among  these  Islands  for  skins.5 

I received  on  your  account  in  Nants  One  thousand  and  eight 


7.  Moio. 

1.  Samuel  Swan,  Jr.  (1779-1823),  of  Medford,  Massachusetts,  figures  prominently  in 
succeeding  pages.  The  accounts  of  his  voyages  to  West  Africa  mirror  the  haphazard 
changes  in  fortune  which  mark  the  West  African  trade  in  this  period.  Swan  lost  his 
life  when  the  brig  Hopestill  of  Boston  foundered  on  a return  voyage  from  Africa 
in  1823.  Charles  Brooks  and  James  M.  Usher,  History  of  the  Town  of  Medford, 
Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1886),  558. 

2.  Boston  merchant,  owner  of  the  brig  Betsey,  Swan’s  vessel  on  this  voyage. 

3.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book,  Peabody  Museum. 

4.  Possibly  the  schooner  by  that  name  owned  by  James  Buffington  of  Salem.  Salem 
Ship  Register,  77-8. 

5.  In  the  Augusta's  log  (document  II.l),  the  master  of  the  schooner  was  described 
as  an  Irishman.  The  individual  may  have  been  Captain  Salisbury  Blackmer  (1750- 
1816)  or  his  son  William  (1780?- 1839).  Samuel  Train,  a Boston  merchant,  reported  in 
1818  that  he  had  had  a vessel  in  the  Cape  Verde  Island  trade  for  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  that  Captain  William  Blackmer  of  New  Bedford  was  part  owner  and 
master.  Train  described  Captain  Blackmer  as  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the 
trade  than  any  other  person  in  the  world,  as  he  had  been  brought  up  in  it  from 
childhood  and  spoke  the  language  perfectly.  Samuel  Train  to  Samuel  Hodges,  Jr., 
Boston,  June  23,  1818,  Folder  #11,  Box  2,  Hodges  Papers,  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  See  also  Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
(Chicago,  1912)  III,  1530. 
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Dollars  in  Spanish  Gold.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  tobacco  I dis- 
bursed part  of  the  Brigs  Bills;  the  remainder  as  it  was  impossible 
to  get  the  money  out  of  the  country  without  laying  myself  and 
Brig  liable,  I disbursed  from  my  own  money,  to  account  with  you 
on  my  return.  I purchased  a parcel  second  hand  clothes  in  France 
which  I think  will  do  very  well  here,  & hope  I shall  not  be  obliged 
to  break  far  into  the  dollars.  The  cotton  which  was  on  your  ac- 
count on  Deck  got  considerably  injured,  and  on  opening  the  bags, 
found  the  quality  very  inferior  for  that  market;  in  some  bags 
several  kinds  was  mixed  together. 

As  several  ships  have  sailed  from  France  and  Spain  with  salt 
for  Boston,  and  a number  of  those  now  at  these  Islands  are  bound 
to  that  port,  I shall  stop  at  the  Vineyard6  for  Orders  where  to 
proceed,  and  request  you  will  have  a line  left  with  the  Vine- 
yard pilots  on  my  arrival,  directing  me  to  a port  of  discharge. 

3.  SAMUEL  SWAN  TO  JOHN  COFFIN  JONES,  ISLE  OF  MAIO,  OCTOBER 

19,  1804.1 

Notwithstanding  the  flattering  promises  made  on  my  first  arriv- 
al, I have  not  yet  compleated  my  cargo.  The  people  will  not  bring 
salt  at  any  rate,  but  in  such  small  parcells  as  just  to  keep  expecta- 
tion alive;  they  have  put  us  off  from  day  to  day  with  “wait  till 
after  the  feast  and  you  shall  have  plenty.”  The  feast  has  been  over 
some  days,  and  there  is  less  salt  brought  than  before.  Here  are  now 
eleven  vessells  lying  at  anchor  in  an  open,  wild,  dangerous  road- 
stead, and  tho’  there  is  plenty  of  salt,  it  cannot  be  got  at  for  want 
of  people  to  bring  it  on  the  rock.2  I hope  to  compleat  my  cargo 
this  week,  if  not,  I must  sail  on  Sunday  or  I shall  be  short  of  pro- 
visions. I cannot  longer  depend  on  their  promises;  to  be  once 
decieved  is  always  to  suspect,  and  they  never  have  been  punctual 
even  in  one  instance  to  any  Capt.  in  port. 

6.  Martha’s  Vineyard;  island  south  of  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts. 

1.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book. 

2.  See  above,  log  of  brig  Augusta  (document  II. 1),  entry  for  July  9,  1804. 
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Trade  with  Senegal,  1805 


1.  LOG  OF  THE  SCHOONER  Hope 1 AT  SAINT-LOUIS,  1805.1 2 

The  Town  of  Senegal  situated  on  an  Island  about  1J  miles  in 
length  8c  \ of  a Mile  in  breadth  lies  in  the  longitude  of  16°  10' 
West  and  Latitude  16°  7'  North  about  5 Leagues  up  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  River.  This  river  has  a dangerous  entrance, 
on  account  of  the  Barr,  the  Channel  is  very  narrow,  8c  the  depth 
of  Water  seldom  exceeds  12  feet  at  the  best  tides  which  is  in  the 
Summer  Months.  In  the  Winter  Months  the  Tides  are  much  less, 
being  in  general  7,  8,  & 9 feet  at  full  Tides,  each  side  of  the 
Channel  are  very  high  breakers.  The  Pilots  are  Black  Men  8c 
generally  go  on  Board  Vessels  soon  after  they  anchor  in  the  Roads, 
if  the  Sea  on  the  Barr  is  not  too  rough  for  their  Boat. 

A Vessel  bound  to  Senegal  in  the  Summer  Months  ought  to 
make  the  Land  about  the  Lat  of  16°  10'  North,  a few  miles  to 
the  North  or  South  of  this  Latitude  is  of  no  consequence  as  the 
winds  are  generally  from  S.  West  to  N West  at  this  Season  near 
the  Coast.  The  Town  of  St.  Louis  or  Senegal  in  Lat.  16°  7'  North 
may  be  easily  seen  4 Leagues  in  clear  weather.  When  abreast  of 
the  Town,  the  Flag  Staff  bearing  E.S.E.  1^  miles  distant,  you  may 
anchor  in  9 fathoms  sandy  bottom;  if  you  anchor  under  7 fathoms 
you  will  find  the  bottom  harder  8c  in  many  places  Coral  that  will 
injure  the  Cables.  As  soon  as  a Vessel  is  discovered  in  the  offing 
from  the  Fort  a large  French  Flag  is  immediately  hoisted.  Imme- 


1.  Owned  by  John  Derby  and  John  Prince,  Jr.,  of  Boston;  Noah  Emery  was  master. 
Salem  Ship  Register,  88.  The  log  was  kept  by  W.  Lander,  Jr.,  presumably  the  super- 
cargo. 

2.  Ms  East  India  Marine  Society,  Peabody  Museum.  Lander  provided  this  detailed 
report  for  the  Society’s  records. 
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diately  after  the  Vessel  is  at  Anchor,  a Canoe  with  two  or  three 
Negroes  will  be  on  board,  the  Capt.  or  Supercargo  will  either  go 
on  Shore  or  write  by  this  Boat  to  the  Governor  (Blanchor)3  iform- 
ing  where  the  Vessel  is  from,  where  bound,  8c  of  what  Articles  the 
Cargo  consists  (not  enumerating  the  quantity).  You  will  soon  re- 
ceive an  answer  from  the  Governor.  It  would  be  advisable  for 
the  Capt.  to  go  immediately  on  Shore  provided  the  surf  does  not 
run  too  high. 

Bound  to  Senegal  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Months,  make  the 
Land  as  far  to  the  North  as  16°  20'  N.  on  account  of  the  winds 
being  from  NNE  to  NNW  generally  8c  as  it  is  often  thick,  hazy 
weather  on  the  Coast  in  March  that  the  Land  cannot  be  seen  more 
than  2 or  3 Miles,4  it  will  be  prudent  to  heave  the  Lead  frequently 
8c  not  approach  nearer  than  9 or  10  fathoms  unless  you  see  the 
land.  The  Coast  tends  about  SSW  by  Compass-variation  about 
17  or  18°  West.  Senegal  Roads  lay  about  5 Leagues  to  the  South- 
ward of  the  Town  8c  are  open  to  all  Westerly  8c  Northerly  Winds, 
a heavy  swell  always  heaving  in. 


TRADE  OF  SENEGAL 

The  Gum  Senegal5  is  the  only  Article  (of  consequence)  to  be 
procured  here,  almost  every  Man  on  the  Island  is  engaged  in  this 
Trade  in  some  degree.  They  purchase  of  Americans,  8c  others,6 
their  Cargoes,  which  principally  consist  of  Blue  Salampores,7  for 
which  they  contract  to  pay  in  Gums,  payable  after  the  Gum  Trade 
of  the  Season  is  over,  which  is  in  June,  July  or  August.  They  pur- 
chase the  Cloths  8c  give  their  Obligations  for  so  many  Pounds  of 

3.  Governor  Blanchot  de  Verly  displayed  outstanding  leadership  in  defending  the 
colony  from  British  naval  forces  until  his  death  in  September  1807.  The  British 
honored  his  grave  with  a monument  after  Saint-Louis  capitulated  in  July  1809. 
Andre  Villard,  Histoire  du  Senegal  (Dakar,  1943),  provides  a useful  background  for 
this  period. 

4.  The  haze  results  from  the  harmattan,  a dry  wind  laden  with  fine  grains  of  sand 
from  the  Sahara,  which  prevails  in  West  Africa  from  November  to  March. 

5.  The  gum  was  obtained  from  a variety  of  the  acacia  tree;  it  was  used  by 
calico  printers  to  mix  colors  and  mordants  in  block  printing. 

6.  The  most  important  wartime  traders  were  Americans,  followed  by  Danes.  For 
the  importance  of  neutral  traders  to  the  defense  of  the  colony  see  J.  Monteilhet, 
“Les  Finances  et  le  Commerce  du  Senegal  pendant  les  Guerres  de  la  Revolution  et  de 
l’Empire,”  B.C.E.,  Annuaire  et  Memoires  (1916-17),  362-412. 

7.  The  famous  guinee  bleue  was  virtually  the  only  exchange  acceptable  to  the 
Moors  living  to  the  north  of  the  Senegal  River. 
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Gum  as  the  Cloths  amount  to.  After  they  have  received  their 
Cloths,  they  set  out  on  a Voyage  up  the  River  20  to  40  Leagues, 
where  they  dispose  of  them  generally  at  100  pr.  Ct.  more  than 
they  pay  for  them  in  Senegal.8 

They  receive  their  Gum  on  board  return  to  Senegal  8c  pay  their 
Debts.  Their  Voyages  are  from  two  to  four  Months,  some  of  the 
small  Crafts  perform  their  Voyages  in  20  or  30  days. 

Cargoes  which  are  sold  in  the  Winter  season  are  generally  sold 
on  Credit  payable  as  above,  tho’  it  sometimes  happens  that  Gum 
of  the  last  Years  Crop  remains  on  hand  through  the  Winter  in 
which  Case  your  Cargo  would  be  sold  immediately  & the  Gum 
received. 

I arrived  in  Senegal  in  March  (which  was  one  or  two  Months 
too  late).  My  first  Sales  were  immediately  made  at  50  lb.  of  Gum 
for  a piece  of  Cloth  (the  Gum  being  valued  at  6 lb.  pr.  Dollar) 
payable  in  July  which  was  as  early  as  the  Gum  could  be  expected 
down  the  river. 

Tobacco,  Flour,  Rum,  Lumber,  8c  provisions  frequently  sell 
very  well  at  Senegal  in  small  quantities.  Loaf  Sugar  in  small  loaves 
8c  Molasses  are  almost  always  in  demand.  Vessels  arriving  in  Sene- 
gal River  are  obliged  for  Duties.9  If  they  discharge  only  a part  of 
their  Cargo  in  the  Roads,  outside  the  Barr,  8c  land  it  at  Senegal 
they  pay  10  pr  Ct.  on  what  is  landed  only.  The  Gum  Traders  are 
generally  punctual  in  their  payments. 


8.  Small  craft  from  Saint-Louis  sailed  upriver  to  various  escales,  prearranged 
places  of  rendezvous  with  Moors,  arriving  overland  with  the  gum  which  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  colony.  Villard,  Histoire  du  Senegal , 74-5,  describes  this  trade. 

9.  After  1803  imports  from  foreign  vessels  were  charged  a 10  percent  ad  valorem 
duty.  French  vessels  paid  nothing  on  imports,  but  were  liable  for  a 5 percent  duty 
on  exports.  In  1806  export  duties  were  levied  on  foreign  shipping  as  well.  Due  to  the 
shortage  of  money  in  the  colony  duties  could  be  paid  in  gum  or  merchandise.  See 
Monteilhet,  “Finances,”  272-73. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Trade  with  West  Africa  from 
the  Repeal  of  the  Embargo 
(March  i,  1809) 
to  the  War  of  1812 


1.  SAMUEL  SWAN  TO  JACOB  TIDD,1  ILES  DE  LOS,  MAY  16,  1809.2 

Sir,  I had  the  honor  to  address  you  from  off  Goree  under  date 
of  the  4th  inst.  per  Brig  Benjamin  & Nancy , Foley,  for  London. 
In  that  I informed  you  of  the  state  of  that  market,  8c  prospect  to 
leeward.  On  my  passage  out  I saw  Schooner — Boyd,  at  a distance, 
also  off  western  Islands,  boarded  a R I.  Brig,  Love  & Unity ,3  bound 
to  these  Islands.  I arrived  here  on  the  10,  she  got  in  the  14th  Inst. 
Previous  to  her  arrival  I had  sold  about  1850  Doll  Invoice  at  140 
per  Cent  advance  for  which  I got  20  Tons  Camwood  at  105  dolls 
per  ton,  the  remainder  in  both  [?]  Gold  8c  Ivory.  The  impossibility 
of  my  selling  at  Sierra  Leone  prevents  my  selling  a large  part  of 
my  Cargo  at  300  per  Cent  advance  at  least.4  The  Love  & Unity 
has  been  taken  up  at  these  Islands  (Cargo,  10,000)  8c  from  what 
has  been  previously  offered  me,  I conclude  he  will  make  from 
80  to  100  per  Ct  8c  be  off  in  less  than  30  days. 


1.  A Boston  merchant.  The  name  of  the  vessel  is  not  known  in  this  instance. 

2.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book. 

3.  Owned  by  Ebenezer  Cole  and  Samuel  Drown  of  Warren,  and  Caleb  Eddy  of 
Bristol;  Samuel  Drown  is  listed  as  master.  Bristol  Ship  Register , I,  156. 

4.  The  Embargo  was  superseded  by  the  Non-Intercourse  Act.  This  forbade  trade 
with  British  and  French  territories  so  long  as  the  belligerents'  repressive  measures 
remained  in  force.  American  vessels  resorted  to  the  lies  de  Los  and  similar  points  of 
rendezvous  where  they  might  exchange  their  goods  with  European  merchants. 
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Within  the  last  six  months  rum  has  been  sold  on  the  Gold 
Coast  at  6 Gall,  the  oz  Gold.  Lately  about  300  puncheons  St. 
Croix5  rum  has  been  sent  down  by  an  English  vessel,  (Capt  Davis, 
White6  knows  him);  still,  however,  american  rum  is  in  great  de- 
mand. Capt  Davis  is  now  at  S.  Leone  8c  goes  to  the  Gold  Coast  in 
about  a fortnight.  I get  under  weigh  from  here  tomorrow,  shall 
touch  at  monserado,7  thence  direct  to  Elmina.  Tho  a conciderable 
intermediate  trade  to  great  advantage  may  be  made  I think  my 
grand  object  is  to  get  to  the  Mines  before  Capt  Davis,  who  will 
carry  with  him  a large  quantity  of  rum  8c  Tobacco,  8c  I should 
rather  even  run  back  as  far  as  Cape  Three  points  than  loose  the 
first  chance  at  Elmina.  The  taking  up  of  the  R.  Islander  here  is  a 
fortunate  thing  for  me. 

It  is  not  yet  known  on  any  part  of  the  coast  that  the  Embargo 
is  off,  nor  will  it  be  till  Boyd  arrives,  who  I suppose  will  inform 
of  it.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade  the  Crew8  Country 
is  full  of  Ivory.  Much  might  be  got  by  an  assorted  cargo.  Gold 
dust  is  plenty  at  Lahou,  Appolonia  8c  other  places  noted  for  that 
article.  I can  only  assure  you  no  exertions  of  mine  shall  be  wanting 
to  take  every  advantage  of  the  best  market  8c  to  make  you  a profit- 
able 8c  speedy  voyage.  . . . 

P.S.  news  has  just  arrived  here  of  a French  privateer  8c  2 lugger 
tenders  hung  of [f]  Senegal.  They  have  been  down  to  Goree  8c 
Taken  several  small  craft.  There  is  no  English  Tender  on  the 
Windward  Coast,  but  several  ones  to  leeward  8c  the  Derwenter 9 
Brig  War  is  daily  expected  here. 

2.  SAMUEL  SWAN  TO  JACOB  TIDD,  CAPE  MESURADO,  JUNE  3,  1809.1 

Sir,  I improve  an  accidental  opportunity  of  the  Schooner  Rapid , 
Slocomb  bound  to  the  Havanna  to  inform  you  of  my  health  8c 
safety  thus  far.  I sold  about  1800  doll,  at  Delos  Islands2  at  140 

5.  Santa  Cruz,  Virgin  Islands. 

6.  Possibly  Captain  Stephen  White  (1787?- 1841),  a Salem  merchant.  Franklin  B. 
Hough,  ed.,  American  Biographical  Notes  (Albany,  1875),  422. 

7.  Cape  Mesurado  (Liberia). 

8.  Kru.  See  document  V.3,  note  4. 

9.  H.M.S.  Derwent,  Commander  Frederick  Parker.  William  Laird  Clowes,  The 
Royal  Navy ; A History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  (London,  1901),  V,  282. 
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1.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book. 

2.  lies  de  Los. 
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per  Cent  advance  & about  1000  doll  at  this  place  at  upwards  of 
200  pr  Ct.  I shall  stop  at  Bassa  & shall  get  about  2 Ton  Ivory  there 
which  is  about  the  quantity  I got  here.  I am  the  only  American 
on  the  Coast;  Boyd  has  not  yet  arrived,  8c  a R.I.  Brig  was  taken  up 
at  Delos  Island  at  100  pr  Cent  on  his  invoice.  Ivory  is  plenty  8c 
Tobacco  is  in  great  demand.  I wrote  you  Goree  via  England  8c 
from  Delos  Islands  per  Love  & Unity  RI. — Should  you  receive  this 
before  those  have  the  goodness  to  inform  my  friends  of  my  safety 
as  I have  not  time  to  send  them  a line.  The  sudden  death  of  one 
of  the  principal  factors  (Mr.  Spencer)  detained  me  one  day. 

3.  SAMUEL  SWAN  TO  JACOB  TIDD,  ELMINA,  AUGUST  20,  1809.1 

Sir,  In  my  letter  from  the  windward  coast  I stated  to  you  the 
prospects  I had  to  leeward  8c  my  desire  to  reach  this  place  with 
all  the  expedition  I could.  With  this  intention  I left  Monserado 
on  the  4th  June,  but  from  a combination  of  head  winds  8c  a strong 
current  against  me  together  with  continual  rains,  it  was  22  days 
before  I reached  Cape  Palmas.  In  addition  to  this  I had  the  mis- 
fortune, while  confined  by  sickness,  to  be  carried  by  the  current 
southward  8c  Eastward  so  far  to  leeward  of  Elmina  as  to  take  me 
above  30  days  to  beat  up.  On  my  arrival  I found  rum  8c  cloth  in 
great  plenty  both  here  8c  at  Cape  Corse.2  Tobacco  8c  provisions  did 
better,  the  Gin  also  did  well.  Within  the  last  4 months  a number 
of  portugues3  vessels  have  been  on  the  Coast  with  large  cargoes  of 
Augadent  rum4 — roll  Tobacco5 — 8c  Cloths,  which  they  sold  so 
cheap  I can  buy  finer  goods  than  I have  at  less  than  my  invoice. 
A Rhode  Island  Brig,  Donison,  who  has  been  about  3 months  on 
this  coast  with  a cargo  of  Rum,  sold  at  14  Gall  per  oz  which  to- 
gather  with  what  was  on  the  coast  before  has  so  stock’d  the  markets 
I find  it  difficult  to  sell  at  all.  In  addition  to  this,  trade  with  the 

1.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book. 

2.  Cape  Coast. 

3.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  following  if  the  vessels  were  from  Portugal  or  direct 
from  Brazil.  The  rum  and  tobacco  they  carried  were  Brazilian,  but  there  is  no 
indication  where  the  cloth  was  obtained. 

4.  Aqua  dent. 

5.  Brazilian,  or  “roll,”  tobacco.  The  tobacco  leaves  were  twisted  into  a thin  rope 
with  the  aid  of  a wheel.  For  the  African  trade  the  rolls,  weighing  fifty  pounds  or 
more,  were  packed  in  cowhides.  Brazilian  tobacco  was  particularly  esteemed  in  this 
part  of  West  Africa;  as  a consequence  very  little  American  tobacco  was  sold  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  See  Brooks,  “American  Legitimate  Trade,”  73-5. 
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natives  is  amost  entirely  cut  off  by  the  wars  in  the  interior  which 
prevents  Gold  or  Ivory  being  brought  to  Market. 

I have  sold  about  72  hhd  Rum  at  $1  pr  Gall,  all  my  Tobacco  at 
from  16  to  25  pr  hund.  Of  the  Tobacco  I must  inform  you  several 
Casks  came  aboard  damaged  8c  others  were  found  on  opening  very 
inferior  to  their  samples,  which  occasioned  a good  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness among  the  purchasers. 

I have  been  offered  at  17  Gall  pr  Oz  to  take  all  my  rum,  but 
as  I know  there  is  no  American  on  the  coast  8c  that  all  my  rum  is 
in  demand,  I have  determined  not  to  sell  at  less  than  15  8c  I ex- 
pect by  the  time  I return  from  Dix  Cove  (which  place  I am  now 
under  weight  for)  to  get  an  oz  for  14  or  13  Gall.  The  rum  is  so 
good  that  Davison  could  not  sell  at  18  pr  Oz  while  I would  give 
16  G. 

My  rum  is  now  my  principal  object  having  74  hhd  still  on  hand, 
60  Bar  Flour,  50  Cases  Gin  8c  most  of  the  cloth  8c  some  of  the  small 
articles.  The  Amt.  Sales  are  at  present  16,139  Doll.  8c  the  Amt 
Invoice  on  hand  is  12,725  dollars. 

I shall  go  no  farther  up  than  Dix  Cove  8c  shall  touch  at  every 
place  from  that  to  Accra,  by  which  time  I expect  to  have  no  more 
on  board  than  I shall  want  to  carry  over  to  Prince  Island  with  me. 
Enclosed  is  a debenture  certificate,  8c  to  be  on  the  sure  side,  as 
the  bonds  are  heavy,  I have  Inserted  all  articles  of  Cargo  as  well 
as  debenture  articles.  Enclosed  also  is  the  first  of  two  bills  of  Ex- 
change drawn  by  Jan  Nieser6  of  Elmina  in  your  favor — one  at 
90  days  sight  for  3100  Doll,  on  Mr  Thomas  Junno,  Merchant, 
Charleston  S.C.  one  at  60  days  for  1800  doll  on  mr  Geo.  DeWolf7 
Bristol  R.I. — Mr  Niezer  gave  me  the  most  satisfactory  proof  from 
the  inspection  of  his  Book  that  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  draw 
on  those  Gentlemen  for  a much  larger  amount.  Here  8c  at  C.  Corse 
his  bills  on  America  or  England  are  concidered  Cash.  Of  his  char- 
acter on  the  Coast  Capt  White  can  inform  you  more  particularly. 
There  is  letters  enclosed  for  both  the  Gent,  drawn  on.  Also  a 
letter  for  Mess  Thoms  8c  Wm  Earl  8c  Co,  Liverpool  agents  to  Mr 

6.  Jan  Niesen,  Dutch  merchant  at  Elmina,  and  later  at  Accra,  1787-1819. 
Patricia  Carson,  Materials  for  West  African  History  in  the  Archives  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  (London,  1962),  51,  item  809  and  note  1. 

7.  George  DeWolf,  smuggler,  slave  trader,  entrepreneur.  For  the  Rhode  Island 
merchant’s  ethical  code  see  Peter  J.  Coleman,  The  Transformation  of  Rhode  Island 
1790-1860  (Providence,  1963),  28. 
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Nieser,  desiring  them  in  case  Mr  Junno  had  remitted  Mr  Nieser’s 
property  to  them,  to  accept  the  bill,  the  days  of  sight  to  commence 
from  the  time  of  the  bill’s  being  reed  by  Mr  Junno  in  Charleston. 

My  falling  to  leeward  will  protract  my  voyage  conciderably  be- 
yond what  I expected,  but  allowing  50  or  60  days  passage  (a  long 
allowance)  you  may  expect  me  in  all  Nov.,  8c  I hope  much  sooner 
to  see  you.  I shall  get  what  coffee  I can  collect  while  repairing  at 
Princes  which  I fear  will  be  but  little  as  several  English  vessels 
have  lately  disposed  of  their  remains  there  for  Coffe.  Donalson, 
for  what  reason  I dont  know,  is  paying  Gold  for  Ivory  8c  has  even 
given  110  cents  per  lb  for  some;  it  would  not  command  100  in 
Boston  when  I sailed.  . . . 

An  American  under  Spanish  Colors  arrived  at  the  Cape  yester- 
day . . . (slaves). 

4.  SAMUEL  SWAN  TO  MESSRS.  RICE  AND  SAVAGE,1  GOREE,  MAY  22, 
1810.2 

I avail  myself  of  an  accidental  opportunity  of  writing  you  by 
way  of  Teneriff.  We  arrived  off  Senegal  on  the  18th  Inst.  By  means 
of  some  fishing  boats  I communicated  with  the  Shore  8c  concluded 
to  dispose  of  considerable  part  of  my  cargo.3  We  accordingly  an- 
chored, and  in  about  18  hours  lost  both  anchors,  about  30  faths 
of  the  small  Bower,  8c  10  fath.  of  the  best  Bower  cable,  8c  what 
is  still  worse,  the  market.4  As  it  was  useless  to  attempt  business 
now,  we  were  obliged  to  run  for  this  place,  where  I was  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  from  a vessell  a bower  anchor  8c  an  8 inch  hemp 
cable  for  which,  8c  some  small  attendant  charges,  I have  incurred 
an  expence  of  $586.  This  was  defray’d  with  articles  of  cargo  at 
little  more  than  Invoice.  We  should  have  done  very  well  at  Sene- 
gal. Here  everything  is  plenty.  Tobacco  has  been  sold  here  at  less 

1.  William  Savage  and  John  Rice,  merchants  of  Boston,  and  owners  of  the  brig 
Rover.  Swan  had  a part  interest  in  the  vessel.  Boston  Ship  Records  (unpublished 
mss.),  Peabody  Museum. 

2.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book.  The  tenor  of  this  letter,  the  only  one  Swan  sent  to  his 
employers  on  this  voyage  preserved  in  the  Letter  Book,  should  be  compared  with  the 
letter  following,  written  to  his  brother  at  the  close  of  the  voyage. 

3.  The  Non -Intercourse  Act  of  1809  had  a convoluted  history.  The  Act  was 
(temporarily)  rescinded  in  1810,  effective  May  1 of  that  year;  thus  Swan  was  free  to 
trade  at  European  settlements. 

4.  The  “best  bower”  and  “small  bower”  anchors  were  carried  at  the  bow  of  a 
vessel.  In  a similar  extremity  in  1811  Swan  used  cannon  as  temporary  anchors. 
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than  7$;  Lumber  20$;  flour  12$;  beef  14;  Pork  18$.  I shall  sail 
tomorrow  morning  for  Delos  Islands  8c  the  neighboring  Rivers, 
thence  to  Rokell,6  8c  (I  expect)  to  the  Gold  Coast.  Several  Spanish 
americans  have  pass’d  to  leward  of  this,  one  now  here  from 
Charleston  goes  soon  to  the  Gambia.  I am  much  afraid  from  this 
specimen  of  the  markets  we  shall  not  meet  with  the  success  antici- 
pated, but  you  may  be  assured  every  exertion  shall  be  made  for 
the  interest  and  dispatch  of  the  Voyage.  . . . 

5.  SAMUEL  SWAN  TO  BENJAMIN  L.  SWAN,1  ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  NOVEM- 
BER 1810.2 

...  I take  the  advantage  of  moderate  weather  to  make  my  com- 
munications by  letter,  that  I may  be  prepared  for  the  first  mail 
after  arrival.  As  my  future  arrangements  will  depend  in  a great 
measure  upon  yr  answer  8c  no  determination  will  be  formed  till 
that  is  received,  I request  you  will  pay  immediate  attention  to 
these  propositions,  8c  return  me  as  soon  as  possible  your  decisions, 
8c  observations,  as  you  may  feel  impressed  with  the  probable  suc- 
cess, or  failure  of  my  plans. 

The  Coast  of  Africa  presents  an  immence  field  of  certain  Gain 
to  persons  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  double  opportunities 
of  the  Native  & factory  trade , to  take  advantage  of  both,  without 
being  strictly  confined  to  either.  Factory  trade  is  made  with  the 
different  forts  8c  settlements  along  the  Coast  from  Senegal  to  Cape 
Lopez  near  the  Equator,  a distance  of  about  3000  miles  including 
St.  Thomas  8c  Princes  Islands.  The  profits  in  this  trade  may  be 
averaged,  on  a fair  estimate  of  one  time  with  another,  at  75  p C. 
on  the  Invoice — often  at  one  hundred  pr  C.  Native  trade  is  made 
on  the  same  coasts  as  the  other  at  places  where  no  factors  reside, 
8c  is  inestimably  more  lucrative,  but  at  the  same  time  dangerous  8c 
difficult — dangerous,  from  the  instable  8c  vindictive  nature  of  the 
natives,  liability  of  being  cut  off,  8c  the  greater  exposure  of  the 
vessel,  than  at  the  settlements,  who  occupy  all  the  most  favourable 


5.  Rokel  River  (Sierra  Leone).  For  trade  in  this  area,  Christopher  Fyfe,  A History 
of  Sierra  Leone  (London,  1962),  65-6. 

1.  One  of  Samuel’s  younger  brothers.  Brooks  and  Usher,  Medford  Massachusetts, 
558. 

2.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book. 
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roadsteads.  Difficult,  from  the  variety  Sc  perplexity  of  their  method 
of  trading,  which  varies  with  every  tribe,  Sc  often  with  the  same 
one.  The  first,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  being  properly  armed, 
the  other  I am  sufficiently  acquainted  with.  The  extent  of  coast 
settled  or  frequented  by  European  traders  is  distinguished  by  the 
Windward  Sc  Leeward  Coasts,  the  trade  of  which  is  materially  dif- 
ferent. The  point  of  Separation  is  cape  Palmas,  to  the  Nord  of 
this  is  the  Windward,  8c  to  the  Eastd  is  the  leeward  Coast.  The 
European  Houses  seldom  meddle  with  both  trades,  but  confine 
their  factors  to  one  or  the  other  entirely.  This  is  a good  regulation 
as  it  respect  residents,  but  a vessel  trading  there  finds  a great  ad- 
vantage in  running  the  whole  length  of  the  coast.  American  pro- 
duce answers  along  the  whole  coast,  altho  the  same  articles  will 
not  answer  equally  well  at  all  parts  of  it.  Many  articles  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture  that  may  easily  be  obtained  in  the  ameri- 
can  markets,  do  very  well  either  in  Native  trade  or  factory,  or  in 
both.  There  are  at  present  but  few  American  Vessels  employed  in 
this  business  8c  those  mostly  to  the  windward.  Some  straglers  get 
on  the  gold  Coast  Sc  are  generally  taken  in:  they  fix  upon  a ‘green 
Yankee’  as  a tiger  would  his  prey.  One  who  was  on  just  before  me 
was  persuaded  to  sell  rum  at  56  Cents  the  Gall.  Sc  the  person  who 
bought  it  told  me,  rather  than  not  have  got  it  at  that  time  he 
would  have  given  1.50  for  it.  All  the  rest  of  his  cargo  was  sold 
at  similar  rates  of  their  real  worth  at  market.  The  only  material 
compettitor  I have  is  Capt  White,  who  being  well  known  Sc  a 
regular  trader,  is  considerably  in  my  way,  but  as  hitherto  we  have 
not  been  out  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  so  great  an  annoyance  as 
otherwise  he  would  be.  White  carries  out  large  cargoes  Sc  being 
principal  owner  can  supply  them  so  well  that  they  will  not  often 
give  the  regular  coast  prices  of  things  that  are  offered  them  after  he 
has  left.  The  probability  now  is  that  he  will  soon  leave  going  out 
himself.  Sc  I shall  have  no  fear  of  any  one  he  can  substitute,  I have 
in  my  own  mind  pretty  much  determined  not  to  sail  again  for 
strangers,  Sc  unless  we  can  manage  to  carry  on  the  business  among 
ourselves  I think  to  come  to  some  accomodation  with  Capt  White 
to  share  the  trade  ouselves,  for  tis  folly  while  we  are  the  only  two 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  trade  of  both  Coasts  to  be  giving 
strangers  such  insight  into  the  business  as  to  enable  them  to  swarm 
the  coast  with  small  vessels,  which  will  be  the  consequence  of 
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having  too  many  concerned  in  it.  The  merchants  8c  companies 
concerned  in  the  African  trade  in  England  have  attempted  8c  in 
part  succeeded  in  excluding  neutrals  from  the  settlements  on  the 
coast,  but  this  can  never  be  carried  wholly  into  effect  while  the 
native  trade  is  allowed  which  can  be  carried  on  so  neer  the  facto- 
ries as  to  smuggle  whole  cargoes  into  them  if  necessary.  It  is  prin- 
cipally at  Senegal,  Goree,  8c  Sierra  Leone,  that  anything  of  this 
kind  has  taken  place  as  yet.  These  places  are  the  principal  ones 
on  the  windward  coast,  8c  great  quantities  of  American  produce 
are  consumed  among  them  particularly  the  last  where  a properly 
assorted  Cargo  [of]  $20,000  may  frequently  be  disposed  of  at  a 
great  profit.  At  this  place  I have  got  the  run  of  the  trade  pretty 
much  into  my  own  hands  8c  many  depend  much  on  my  supplies. 
On  the  gold  Coast  also  I have  a good  run  of  the  principal  Custom- 
ers, and,  as  will  appear  to  your  satisfaction  have  no  small  share 
of  their  confidence.  Elming,3  a Dutch  settlement,  8c  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  an  English  place,  are  the  two  principal  place  of  trade  on 
the  Gold  Coast — altho  much  business  may  be  done  with  the 
smaller  forts  belonging  to  each  of  them — also  at  Accra  where  there 
is  an  English,  Dutch  8c  Danish  fort.  The  first  plan  of  my  present 
voyage  was  to  proceed  no  farther  than  Sierra  Leone.  A combina- 
tion of  circumstances  after  I arrived  on  the  Coast  rendered  it 
necessary  to  proceed  to  leeward.4  In  all  places  where  I have  traded 
now  8c  formerly  I have  made  it  a point  when  trading  with  a factor 
of  much  consequence  to  deal  with  that  open  8c  liberal  way  that 
should  gain  his  confidence,  at  the  same  to  inpress  them  with  an 
Idea  of  a certain,  regular  supply  from  me.  Had  I felt  myself  able 
to  raise  a credit  equal  to  the  undertaking  I could  have  made  sev- 
eral arrangements  for  supplying  several  factories  with  goods  to  a 
very  handsome  profit,  but  as  my  name,  much  less  my  person,  is 
scarcely  known  in  the  mercantile  world  I could  not  do  it,  8c  I do 
not  wish  to  go  over  head  8c  ears  [?]  into  speculations  without  well 
knowing  8c  weighing  what  I am  about.  My  knowledge  of  the  Coast 
trade  is  now  such  as  to  enable  me  to  pursue  it,  either  generally 
thro  it’s  whole  length,  or  partially  to  particular  places,  with  ad- 
vantage, 8c  my  [being]  acquainted  with  all  the  trust  worthy  char- 
acters, either  natives  or  white  men  would  prevent  my  being  duped 
into  bad  debts  of  any  great  amount. 

3.  Elmina. 

4.  See  document  IV.4. 
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I have  however  wrisked  so  much  upon  my  self  as  to  enter  into 
a written  agreement  with  a factor  of  very  extensive  trade  at  Cape 
Coast  to  supply  or  procure  to  be  supplyed  to  him  American  pro- 
duce to  the  amount  8c  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  agreement,  a 
copy  of  which  I transcribe  for  your  examination  8c  advice.  I 
thought  propper  to  make  the  foregoing  observations,  to  give  you 
a general  Idea  of  the  African  trade  previous  to  mentioning  this 
agreement  after  which  I will  give  you  a more  particular  account 
of  its  trade  8c  advantages. 


It  is  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  undersigned  that  an  agreement 
be  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  American  produce,  vessels 
8cc  to  A C.  Hutton5  or  his  agents  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  Sc  as  much 
good  may  be  produced  by  such  an  agreement  We,  the  undersigned  have 
agreed  by  our  firm  8c  mutual  promise  to  each  other  (in  the  first  in- 
stance) of  the  following  negotiations. 

I Samel  Swan  Jun  by  the  advice  8c  direction  of  A.  C.  Hutton  do  agree 
8c  engage  by  virtue  of  this  document  to  purchase  8c  send  out  for  the 
said  A.  C.  Hutton  or  his  agents  a good  fast  sailing  vessel  from  Sixty  to 
Eighty  tons  burthen  to  be  dispatched  from  America  within  6 months 
from  the  date  hereof  with  the  following  Cargo  or  as  near  it  as  possible. 


30  punch.  Proof  Rum 
3000  lb  best  Tobacco 
30  Bar [rels]  Flour 


20  Boxes  Spermicetta 
Candles 
20  Boxes  Soap 
(Brown) 

20  Bar  Beef 


4 pipes  Gin 
40  Cases  ” 

20  Bars  Pilot 
Bread 

50  kegs  Butter 


20  Bar  Crackers 

4 pipes  Good  M.[adeira] 
Wine 

6 Boxes  Hav.  [ana]  Sugars 

5 M6  30d  1 


10000  feet  Boards  5 M 20 


nails 


2000  puncheon  5 M 10 
staves 


10  Pork  500  Ironhoops 

I,  A.  C.  Hutton,  do  agree  to  pay  S Swan  jun  for  the  vessel  agreeable 
to  his  Invoice  8c  Bill  8c  to  allow  thereon  five  percent  Interest,  five  per 
Cent  Commission,  Insurance  8c  all  charges  appending  to  said  vessel.  And 
I,  A.  C.  Hutton,  do  hereby  agree  to  receive  the  afore  mentioned  Cargo 
for  8c  on  account  of  the  shippers  8c  to  dispose  of  the  same  on  the  coast 
to  the  best  advantage  8c  to  render  in  true  8c  just  accounts  of  the  same, 
the  profits  of  which  to  be  divided  one  half  to  the  shippers  8c  one  half 
to  A C Hutton. 

Or  I,  A.  C.  Hutton  do  agree  to  take  her  Cargo  at  fifty  per  Cent  on  the 


5.  Members  of  the  Hutton  family,  and  their  descendants,  traded  on  the  Gold 
Coast  both  before  and  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Note  below  Swan’s  postscript. 

6.  M,  or  thousand. 
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Invoice  allowing  Insurance  8c  other  charges  on  the  shipment  of  said 
Cargo  8c  to  pay  for  the  same  in  30  days  after  delivery  to  order,  in  Gold 
Dust,  Ivory,  or  palm  Oil  or  such  other  African  produce  as  may  meet  the 
desires  of  the  aforementioned  parties,  and  it  is  agreed  that  this  vessel 
be  despached  as  early  as  possible  with  orders  to  sail  to  Cape  Coast 
direct.  As  witness  our  hands  this  second  Day  of  August  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  8c  ten 

Witnessed  by  AC  Hutton 

Silas  MorseI * * * * * 7  (signed) 

Geo.  Hutton  Samuel  Swan  jr 

I A.  C.  Hutton  do  hereby  empower  8c  authorize  S.  Swan  jr.  to  make, 
8c  enter  into,  for  me,  such  engagements  as  the  foregoing — as  also  to 
establish  a concern  with  one  or  more  houses  in  America,  to  supply  me 
with  American  produce  (not  Vessels)  to  the  extent  of  three  Shipments 
annually , in  Sterling,  to  about  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  each  shipment, 
in  goods  assorted  in  like  manner  to  foregoing  indent — Which  three 
shipments  to  be  made  per  Annum,  until  further  notice,  on  the  afore- 
mentioned terms. 

As  witness  my  hand  this  second  day  of  Aug.  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  8c  Ten 

Witnessed  by 

Silas  Morse  (signed)  A.  C.  Hutton 

George  Hutton 

I was  loath  to  enter  into  a positive  engagement  of  this  magni- 
tude to  which  this  may,  8c  will,  ultimately  be  carried,  until  I found 
he  was  determined  at  all  events  to  establish  an  American  Corre- 
spondence 8c  has  actually  entered  into  verbal  engagements  with  a 
Philadelphian8  8c  with  Capt.  White.  And  I consider  the  compli- 
ment he  paid  me  to  a friend  of  his,  as  a proof,  which  I hope  you 
will  not  charge  entirely  to  the  score  of  egotism  for  mentioning, 
of  the  estimation  in  which  I am  held  there:  while  laying  at  Elmina 
8c  previous  to  my  going  to  the  Cape  he  sent  an  Agent  to  barter 

for  all  my  remaining  Cargo,  8c  at  the  same  time  make  proposals 

for  supplies — to  whom  he  observed,  “I  dont  trust  to  any  thing 

from  Philidelphia,  8c  White  is  too  fickle  to  be  depended  on,  but 

if  I can  make  it  an  object  for  Swan  to  undertake  it,  I shall  be 

certain  of  what  I want.” 

7.  Swan’s  mate  on  the  Rover;  see  below. 

8.  Information  is  lacking  on  the  identity  of  the  “Philadelphian.”  There  is  a bare 
possibility  it  might  have  been  Captain  Skinner  of  the  schooner  Tropic  Bird.  See 
document  IV .6. 
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He  shewed  me  a memorandum  of  proposals  he  had  made  to  the 
others,  but  neither  were  so  liberal  as  this.  He  informed  me  it  was 
his  determination  unless  he  could  [come]  to  some  positive  agree- 
ment, to  go  himself  to  America  in  the  course  of  another  season. 
To  prevent  this  & to  secure  to  ourselves  a certain  profit  of  50  per  C 
with  all  charges  paid,  I closed  the  agreement.  By  this  agreement 
you  will  observe  there  will  be  a positive  gain  of  20  to  25000  $ a 
year,  8c  at  no  risk  to  ourselves  for  tho  he  pays  the  insurance  if  the 
goods  are  delivered  to  him  we  shall  be  secured  by  it  in  case  of 
loss  previous  to  that.  In  case  we  make  him  an  agent  on  half  profits 
the  benefit  will  be  still  greater  to  us,  8c  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  trade  & of  the  extent  of  his  business,  [I]  think  we  may  fairly 
calculate  on  75  per  Cent  advance.  Should  this  statement  appear 
visionary  to  you,  as,  unacquainted  as  you  are  with  the  Coast,  I 
suppose  will  be  the  case,  it  is  by  no  means  so  with  me.  At  any 
rate  it  is  an  object  worth  serious  attention,  8c  this  opportunity  once 
passed  by  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  establish  a correspon- 
dence after,  for  the  first  who  undertakes  it  will  inevitably  engross 
the  whole  that  may  afterwards  offer.  Since  the  Abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  nations  along  the  Gold  Coast  have  been  continu- 
ally embroiled  in  war.  Those  disputes  are  now  about  being  settled 
8c  the  “path  of  trade”  opened  this  fall.  In  this  case  the  demand  for 
American  produce  will  be  increased  to  more  than  3 times  its 
present  consumption,  another  reason  for  establishing  as  early  as 
possible  a regular  course  of  supplies.  You  cannot  but  percieve  that 
I an  very  sanguine  in  the  advantages  of  a proper  attention  to  the 
african  trade.  From  a warm  desire  to  render  myself  useful  to  any 
8c  all  branches  of  my  own  family  I first  unfold  my  plans  to  you  8c 
Jos.9  8c  as  an  assistant  will  be  necessary  I propose  Including  Timo10 
on  commision  8c  perquisites  till  he  shall  acquire  such  knowledge 
of  the  trade  of  the  Coast  to  give  him  greater  advantages.  Should 
you  however  find  it  inconsistent  with  your  present  engagements 
to  undertake  any  thing  in  concert  with  me,  I shall  immediately 
make  arrangements  with  some  house  in  Boston  to  carry  it  into 
effect  8c  gain  all  the  benefit  I can  to  myself  from  the  enterprize. 
It  will  not  do  to  delay  it  another  season,  “there  is  a tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men”  8cc.,  8c  this  is  the  stream  on  which  I must  embark 

9.  Joseph  Swan  (1784-1853).  Brooks  and  Usher,  Medford,  Massachusetts,  558-59. 

10.  Timothy  Swan  (1789-1830),  ibid. 
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all  my  hopes  of  affluence.  In  case  you  fall  in  with  my  Ideas,  8c  do 
not  chose  to  be  known  ostensibly  in  the  business,  it  can  be  done 
under  my  name  altogether,  or  Jos  8c  mine  in  firm.  I will  now  state 
to  you  the  manner  in  which  I propose  this  trade  should  be  carried 
on  by  us. 

The  first  object  will  be  to  dispatch  the  Schooner  which  must  be 
strong  staunch  well  found  8c  Coppered.  Such  a vessel  I think  may 
be  purchased  at  N.Y.  better  than  Boston,  8c  I should  much  prefer 
fitting  her  a way  from  there,  for  if  some  of  the  Bostonians  I know 
get  scent  of  the  thing  they  would  whip  of [f]  a vessel  immediately. 
A suitable  vessel  may  easily  be  obtained  on  a credit  of  4 to  6 
months  perhaps  more.  The  coppering  may  also  be  credited;  but 
few  of  the  articles  of  Cargo  are  cash.  The  Interest  8c  Commission 
on  the  vessel  will  be  10  per  Cent  on  the  amt  Inv.  or  bill  sale.  If 
all  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  indent  cannot  readily  be  pro- 
cured at  N York  others  may  be  substituted  for  them,  so  that  in 
less  than  a month  she  would  be  at  sea.  In  her  I would  send  out 
Timo  to  attend  to  the  business  8c  settle  the  accounts  against  I 
arrive  at  the  cape.  As  soon  as  the  schooner  has  saild  I would 
Charter  a Bg  of  about  180  Tons,  load  her  as  far  as  our  resources 
would  admit  8c  fill  up  the  remainder  with  freight  on  half  profits 
which  can  always  readily  be  done  8c  would  more  than  pay  the 
charges  which  would  not  be  due  till  the  vessel  is  discharged.  In 
this  vessel  I should  proceed  the  usual  routine  [?]  of  the  whole  coast 
[and]  on  my  return  home  bring  home  the  proceeds  of  the  Schooner 
8c  Cargo  8c  then  charter  or  purchase  a suitable  vessel  to  keep  em- 
ployed in  running  with  supplies  to  Cape  Coast  while  I would 
continue  my  usual  voyages  in  a larger  vessel  8c  by  this  means  take 
advantage  of  all  the  markets  with  a certainty  of  always  being  able 
at  last  to  dispose  of  my  remains  at  the  beforementioned  rates.  The 
charter  of  a vessel  this  fall,  I have  fully  determined  on,  8c  it  will 
be  much  more  to  my  Interest  ultimately,  even  should  I not  make 
so  much  by  it  as  by  sailing  for  others  on  wages  for  the  first  trip. 
Another  voyage  for  Rice  8c  Savage  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Coast  8c  they  will  gain  information  enough  to  go  on  without  me, 
8c  If  they  should  once  get  hold  of  this  agreement  with  liberty  to 
make  advantage  of  it  they  would  stock  the  whole  coast  with  craft. 
They  are  very  earnest  to  establish  the  African  trade,  8c  leave  no 
means  unturned  to  do  it.  Altho  this  voyage  has  failed  as  to  our 
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first  Object  yet  I shall  ultimately  clear  65  to  70  pr  Ct  on  the  Inv., 
an  advance  more  than  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  to  pursue  it,  8c 
as  I must  necessarily  render  in  an  account  of  sales,  it  will  be  a kind 
of  guide  to  them  for  the  most  profitable  articles  as  well  as  best 
markets.  I have  personal  reasons  also  for  determining,  if  possible, 
not  to  sail  for  them  any  more.  Capt  Morse  who  is  with  me  8c  has 
been  a long  time  in  their  employ  is  the  person  they  will  pitch  on, 
8c  who  from  the  information  I have  given  him  8c  his  own  observa- 
tions is  capable  of  going  out  to  the  Coast.  Morse  is  an  Englishman 
just  naturalized  [and]  is  a most  excellent  ship  master,  a man  so 
careful  of  every  thing  8c  in  whom  such  full  confidence  may  be 
placed,  that  it  is  a great  object  to  have  such  a man  on  board  when 
I am  out  the  vessel  myself,  on  the  Coast,  8c  I have  thought  in  case 
Rice  should  offer  him  a vessel,  to  give  him  such  a chance  with  me 
as  should  induce  him  to  leave  them.  I have  sounded  him  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  engagements  with  them  8c  find  it  is  only  for  the 
voyage.  He  is  also  very  disgusted  with  some  treatment  from  them, 
8c  I doubt  if  he  will  sail  in  their  employ  any  longer,  as  they  will 
calculate  on  my  going  for  them  again.  I am  well  aware  they  will 
do  every  thing  to  prevent  my  succeeding,  for  that  reason  I should 
prefer  chartering  a vessel  at  NY,  where  also  the  greater  part  of 
the  cargo  might  be  purchased  before  it  would  be  known  in  Bos- 
ton to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  a vessel  out  before 
me.  This  list  of  articles  suitable  for  the  Afric.  markets,  8c  observa- 
tion annexed  to  each,  I transcribe  from  my  memorandum  book.11 

Tobbacco — is  a prime  article  of  trade  on  the  windward  coast; 
a few  casks  will  do  to  leeward,  the  Portugues  roll  tobacco  being 
more  esteemed  there  no  leaf  tobacco  will  sell  to  leeward  of  Accra. 
If  good  it  is  always  worth  $12.  the  hund  lb.,  generally  from  16 
to  20,  sometimes  from  25  to  30  doll.  The  best  kind  is  long  leaf 
James  River12  made  up  in  hands.13  [A]  few  Casks  in  leaf  for  wind- 
ward. 15  to  20  hhds  will  be  enough  in  one  Cargo. 

11.  The  following  may  be  compared  with  the  commentary  on  West  African  trade 
in  the  appendixes  of  Captain  John  Adams’  volumes:  Sketches  Taken  During  Ten 
Voyages  To  Africa  Between  the  Years  1786  and  1800  (London,  1801);  and  Remarks 
on  the  Country  Extending  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  River  Congo  . . . (London, 
1823).  The  latter  work  constitutes  a revised  edition  of  the  first  with  some  additions, 
including  an  expanded  appendix. 

12.  Virginia. 

13.  Several  leaves  tied  together.  Swan  describes  a “hand”  as  two  leaves;  a “trade 
head”  as  three  leaves  and  a tyer;  and  a “bunch”  or  “ivory”  as  nineteen  leaves  and  a 
wrapper. 
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Rum — American  Rum  is  a good  article  in  both  native  8c  fac- 
tory trade  along  the  whole  coast,  chiefly  to  leeward  on  the  Gold 
Coast;  here  nothing  can  be  done  without  it  8c  will  always  help 
off  less  saleable  articles.  10  to  20  puncheons  may  be  carried  to 
Princes  8c  St  Thomas.  It  is  seldom  less  than  1$  the  Gall  on  the 
Coast;  to  leeward  it  is  generally  more.  Rum  was  formerly  1J  to 
2 $ on  this  coast  but  the  late  inundation  of  Augadent  from  the 
W.I.  8c  Brazills  have  much  reduced  its  value.  80  to  100  punch, 
will  do. 

Gin — If  good  is  worth  $2 — the  gall  by  the  pipe  8c  12  to  16$  in 
cases;  it  is  principally  used  to  leeward  8c  most  among  the  Dutch 
8c  Danes.  10  pipes  or  250  or  300  Cases  will  sell  well,  50  to  60 
Cases  to  the  Islands. 

Wines — Good  Madeira  worth  90  to  100  £ Stg;  Teneriffe  70 
to  80; — Lisbon  8c  Sherry  60  to  70  £ the  pipe.  A few  pipes  8c  quarter 
casks  of  all  kinds  will  answer,  say  5 pipes  in  all.  Mad.  is  prefered. 
French  Claret  in  Casks  or  Cases  answers  very  well,  particularly  at 
Senegal  8c  Goree.  Good  port  in  quarter  Casks  or  Cases,  say  4J 
Casks  8c  50  Cases,  1 Doz  Each.  5 hhd  8c  30  Cases  2 doz  each  of  Good 
Claret.  12  doz  Good  Champaign  also  for  friends. 

Brandy  8c  Jamaica  Spirits — 2 punchn  of  each  will  be  sufficient. 

Molasses — 5 hhd  will  sell  all  along  the  coast  at  1$  the  Gall. 

Cordials — 1 Doz  Cases  Good  martinies.  Cyder  40  Doz  in  cases, 
1 doz  each;  must  be  best  quality  cork  wired  8c  sealed  or  it  will 
not  keep. 

Essence  Spruce — in  small  jars.  40  Doz  worth  6 $ per  doz. 

Porter — American  in  Barrels  worth  16$.  No  great  sale  for  this 
article  as  they  are  well  supplied  by  Engh.  Ships.  Sometimes  how- 
ever when  porter  is  scarce  it  sells  quick  at  20$;  well  to  have  10  or 
15  bar  on  board. 

Vinegar — 20  bar  will  sell  at  85  or  90  cents  the  Gall  amongst 
the  factories. 

Fish — principally  sold  at  Sierra  Leone,  some  at  Elmina — say 
25  bar  pickled.  Mackerel  14$;  25  do  Alewives  10$;  15  do  Salmon 
20$;  15  shad  16$;  fine  smoaked  Salmon;  50  boxes  prime  herring 
@ 5$;  10  Quintals  Codfish  16  to  20$. 

Flour — always  more  or  less  in  demand  60  to  90  Bar  will  sell 
along  the  coast  at  $20  something  more. 

Indian  Meal — 20  Bar  will  sell  at  Goree  8c  Sierra  Leone  at  $12. 
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Rice — In  half  Tierces,  new  8c  white  aft]  20  8c  25$;  20  half 
Tierces. 

Bread  Crackers,  Navy  8c  Pilot  Bread — 70  Bar  will  average  12$. 

Beef — prime  mess  30$;  Cargo  No  1 22$.  Rounds  Beef  7$ — say 
30  Bar,  10  Rounds. 

Pork— 15  Bar  36  to  45  Doll. 

Tongues — if  New  8c  in  good  order;  in  half  Bar  worth  $24 — 
say  10  for  factors  use. 

Hams — if  in  good  order  will  sell  singly  at  50  cts  the  lb;  by  the 
Cask  33J — say  1500  or  2000  lb;  also  500  lb  good  hung  beef. 

Lard — sometimes  does  well — 30  kegs  of  about  30  lb  each  with 
the  keg,  the  wt.  to  be  marked  on  the  head. 

Cheese — say  2000  lb.,  worth  30  to  40  cents  the  lb.  The  Engh. 
like  the  large,  round  fat  kind,  pretty  old.  The  Dutch  8c  Danes 
prefer  the  small,  hard,  dry  kind  very  salt.  Dutch  cheese  may 
probably  be  procured. 

Butter — 60  or  70  kegs  prime  1st  quality,  weighing  with  the  keg 
about  28  lb;  wt  to  be  marked  on  the  head.  Worth  10  to  14  doll 
each.  This  answers  along  the  whole  coast  8c  is  generally  much  in 
demand  if  good;  if  bad  no  sale. 

Sugar — good  havanna  brown  is  worth  20$  100  lb;  do  white  is 
25  to  30  doll.  Two  hhd  loaf  of  the  small  hard  kind  is  worth  singly 
50  cts  the  lb. 

Tea — 20  Quan.f?]  chest  good  green  or  hyson  tea  will  be  suffi- 
cient, worth  by  case  2$  the  lb;  answers  at  all  the  settlements  8c 
is  much  in  demand.  An  advantage  is  made  in  starting  2 or  3 
Chests  into  Canisters  of  1 8c  2 lb  as  they  sell  at  2J  to  4J$. 

Lumber — 214  in  plank.  Boards  8c  Scantlings,  at  all  times  worth 
from  80  to  100  $ on  most  parts  of  the  Coast.  Any  quantity  will 
sell. 

Tar — 30  Bar  will  sell  at  the  dift.  places  at  an  average  of  $20. 

Pitch — a few  Bar  will  answer  at  double  prices  of  tar. 

Twine — Sceine  8c  sewing  200  W[?]  each. 

Duck — a few  Bolts  light  duck  suitable  for  boat  sails,  say  10 
Bolts. 

Boots  8c  Shoes — 100  pr  good  mens  shoes  at  1J  to  2$:  50  pr 
womens  morocco  dift  cols.  2$;  30  pr  Childrens  do  1$.  Sell  prin- 

14.  M,  or  thousand  feet. 
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cipally  at  S Leone,  Accra  8c  Princes.  Handsome  military  Boots 
12$.  Backstraps  with  tops  16;  half  Boots  10  to  12$,  say  25  or  30 
pr  in  all. 

Corks — 100  Gross,  1^-2$. 

Trunks — few  neat  midling  sizes,  handsomely  finished,  or  they 
can  be  filled  with  fine  articles. 

Saddles  and  Bridles — 1 doz  handsomely  finished  with  whip  8c 
Spur  @50  @80  doll.  A couple  elegant  side  saddles  for  tryal  at 
Princes.  Horses  have  lately  been  introduced  at  Goree,  Sierra 
Leone,  Accra  Sec.  The  quatty  mentioned  here  will  sell  at  Princess 
alone  but  I think  they  may  be  made  a conciderable  article  in 
future  at  other  places;  these  articles  have  never  been  tried  by 
Americans. 

Furniture — is  an  excellent  article  on  most  parts  of  the  coast 
particularly  at  the  leeward  8c  Princes,  but  it  is  so  bulky  8c  cum- 
bersome 8c  so  much  in  the  way  in  trading  down  the  coast  that  it  is 
seldom  carried  further  than  Sierra  Leone.  In  a large  vessel  it 
will  do  well  to  take  some  on  board.  Chairs,  Sofas;  do  to  draw 
out  8c  form  a bed.  Mattrasses,  bedsteads  Card  tables,  sideboards, 
writing  Desks,  dressing  cases,  elegant  looking  glasses  8c  any  thing 
in  that  way. 

Stationaiy — a few  cases  well  assorted  will  do  very  well. 

Paint  and  Paint  Oil — ready  mixed  all  colours. 

Staves — 5000  puncheon  staves  will  easily  sell. 

Iron  hoops — 1000  Iron  hoops  different  sizes.  The  two  above 
items  are  New  articles  never  tried  before. 

Nails — lOd,  20d,  30d  two  Casks  of  each.  1000  nail  rods  for 
trial  in  native  trade. 

Soap — 50  Cases  good  Brown  8c  White  soap  @ 25  to  34  cts.  20 
do  fine  perfumed  soaps  about  6 doz  in  a box  @ 6$  a doz;  this  is 
generally  a pretty  sure  article  for  about  this  quantity.  100  boxes 
would  not  make  more  proffit  than  50  or  60,  for  this  not  being  a 
trade  article  the  factors  only  buy  for  their  own  use. 

Candles — 30  boxes  good  mould  worth  40  cts  the  lb.  20  boxes 
Spermecite  @ 1$.  lb.  10  boxes  dipt  @ 25  cts — this  is  a very  good 
article  8c  will  often  bring  more  than  these  prices. 

Tallow — principally  used  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  kegs  of  about 
one  Gallon,  is  worth  2 to  2J$.  Any  quantity  will  sell. 

Cloth — is  a primary  article  on  the  whole  coast,  in  Factory  or 
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native  trade.  The  consumption  of  blue  guancosf?]  (blue  Bafts) 
at  Senegal15  alone,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  estimated 
at  20,000  pieces  per  ann.  & more  than  half  as  much  at  S.  Leone. 
The  English  have  of  late  prohibeted  the  sale  of  any  cloth  at  all 
their  settlements  to  windward  by  American  vessels.  The  places 
on  the  leeward  coast  being  in  the  hands  of  the  companies  they  are 
so  well  supplied  from  home,  they  are  seldom  in  want  from  stran- 
gers. Considerable  however  of  certain  kinds  can  be  sold  to  them,  & 
the  Dutch  & Danish  factories  depend  on  supplies  by  Americans. 
Also  considerable  can  be  sold  to  the  Islands — in  the  Native 
trade  nothing  can  be  done  without  it,  & it  is  next  to  Powder  in 
commanding  trade. 

Good  blue  Guineas  18  yds  are  worth  from  7 to  9$;  with  the 
whites  a short  kind  called  sannah’s  12  yds  4J  to  6$;  Gillas  8 in 
a p’s  3$;  Romals  (a  prime  article)  15  hkfs  4$;  Glascow  Danes  $4; 
Checks  $4J;  Tapsals  5$;  Bejudapants  & Neuganapants  to  7$; 
Niconees  6$;  Custas  5$;  Nankins  short  yellow  ps  1^$  long,  do 
2$  White,  do  3 to  4|$;  White  Baft  8$;  Cassus  8 to  9$;  Callapattas 
8$  fine.  These  are  the  general  prices  but  often  vary  as  the  demand 
is  greater  or  less  by  the  natives.  The  above  are  all  concidered  as 
trade  cloths.  Several  other  kinds  will  also  do  very  well  at  the 
settlements,  as  Irish  Linen  25  to  30$  ps;  British  shirtings  $22; 
Calicoes  neat  figures;  Chintz  Common  & furniture;  India  pallam- 
pores  (bed  covers)  bright  colors;  Bandannas,  real  Maddrass  hkfs., 
Chadroys,  Slops,  8cc.  Altho  many  of  these  articles  are  not  necessary 
to  carry  on  trade  yet  a great  benefit  is  often  found  in  having  a 
small  assortment  for  the  accomodation  of  the  factors,  who  always 
prefer  trading  with  one  who  will  pay  attention  to  supply  these 
wants. 

The  articles  ennumerated  to  which  many  others  may  be  added 
are  all  calculated  for  the  factory  trade,  but  all  are  by  no  means 
necessary  to  carry  it  on.  In  the  native  trade  not  only  several  of 
those  articles  are  wanted,  but  a long  list  of  others  must  be  on 
board  to  pursue  it  to  advantage — such  as  powder,  Iron  bars,  lead 
bars,  (all  which  do  very  well  with  the  whites).  Guns,  Flints, 
Swords,  neptunes,16  Brass-pans,  Beads,  Copper  rods,  knives,  fish 

15.  For  the  Senegal  trade,  see  document  III.l,  note  7.  A useful  reference  work  for 
India  cottons  is  John  Forbes  Watson,  The  Textile  Manufacture  and  the  Costumes 
of  the  Peoples  of  India  (London,  1866). 

16.  A copper  or  brass  pan. 
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hooks,  Crockery  Sc  Glassware  &c  8cc.  In  order  to  furnish  you  with 
every  information  in  my  power  to  guide  your  decision  I will  here 
give  you  a scetch  of  the  produce  reed  in  return  at  the  dift  places. 
Senegal  affords  little  else  than  gum.  This  has  heretofore  been  an 
article  of  immence  trade,  Sc  in  case  of  peace  will  probably  again 
become  an  article  of  great  trade.  Now,  Eng.  Bills  can  be  obtained 
at  Goree;  they  pay  principally  in  Bills.  Conciderable  trade  is 
carried  on  from  this  place  to  the  Gambia  Sc  sometimes  concider- 
able quantities  of  wax  Sc  hides  may  be  got  here.  Sierra  Leone  Pays 
Bills,  Camwood  Ivory  Sc  some  palm  Oil,  Camwood  is  taken  at 
110$  the  ton  Sc  is  worth  140$  at  home.  All  Ivory  above  20  lb,  each 
tooth  is  at  1$  the  lb;  under  2017  is  50  cents  the  lb  Sc  is  taken  at 
home  at  1$  by  the  lot  large  Sc  small.  Palm  oil  is  too  high  here  to 
take  home.  In  the  native  trade  palm  Oil  costs  about  20  to  30 
cents  the  gallon.  Among  the  whites  to  leeward  it  sells  at  60  cents 
& is  worth  in  Boston  90  cents,  sometimes  1$.  Conciderable  Ivory 
Sc  Palm  Oil  is  collected  between  S Leone  Sc  the  settlements  on 
the  Gold  Coast.  At  a small  place  called  Jaques  Jaques  50  pun- 
cheons of  oil  may  be  filled  up  in  one  week  Sc  is  usually  purchased 
with  rum,  tobacco  Sc  cloth  Sc  after  adding  2 to  300  p Cent  to  them 
it  stands  the  purchaser  in  about  23  cents  the  gall.  Ivory  is  not  so 
plenty  on  this  coast  or  so  easily  obtained. 

From  Cape  Appolonia  to  river  Volta  payment  is  made  in  gold 
dust  at  16$  the  oz  Troy.  Conciderable  lots  of  Ivory  Sc  palm  Oil  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  larger  factors.  Gold  dust  is  not  so 
good  a remittance  as  the  produce,  for  with  the  expenses  of  getting 
it  to  Philadelphia]  Sc  the  loss  Sc  expence  of  smelting,  it  generally 
falls  short  from  2 to  5p  C.  Ivory  Sc  Oil  can  often  be  purchased 
with  it  of  englishmen  who  want  to  make  remittances.  At  Princes 
Sc  St  Thomases  Coffee  Sc  Palm  Oil  are  the  principal  payments, 
but  as  conciderable  trade  is  carried  on  to  the  continent  some  good 
purchases  may  be  made  of  Gum  Copal,  wax,  ebony.  Bar  woods  See. 
Some  turtle  shell  of  fine  quality  can  frequently  be  got  here. 
Coffee  is  worth  from  14  to  15  cts  on  board  upon  an  average; 
Palm  oil  33J  cts  generally;  Wax  25  per  lb;  Gum  Copal  25  cts; 
Shell  3$  the  lb.  Many  other  articles  may  often  times  be  had  here 
that  make  very  good  remittances.  As  I am  on  the  last  page  (much 

17.  A tusk  under  twenty  pounds  weight  was  termed  a “screvello.” 
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to  your  joy)  of  the  last  sheet  of  paper  on  board  I shall  only  make 
a few  general  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  this  trade  in  its  various 
parts.  A vessel  of  170  to  185  tons  can  be  advantageously  employed 
in  the  general  trade.  A smaller  one  of  70  tons  or  thereabouts  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  another  to  the  Gold  Coast  about  90  tons.  It  is 
my  opinion  the  Coffee  trade  to  st  Thomas  8c  Princes  may  be  made 
very  lucrative.  Conciderable  quantities  may  be  got  at  Danish 
Accra  where  the  governor  told  me  he  had  80,000  bearing  trees 
8c  as  many  more  that  would  shortly  come  on.  Could  this  business 
be  once  engroced,  8c  it  easily  may  be,  it  may  be  carried  to  great 
extent.  The  2 Islands  may  now  afford  150,000  lb  an  year  which 
is  not  more  than  § what  is  actually  raised  but  lost  for  want  of 
care  to  gather  it  in.  A certain  8c  regular  opportunity  to  ship  it 
would  encourage  more  attention  to  it.  Independent  of  this  if  a 
corespondent  is  established  or  a resident  placed  there  great  oppor- 
tunities of  speculation  in  Island  8c  continental  produce  often 
occurs  to  one  on  the  spot,  but  I may  write  a month  8c  not  say 
half  what  I feel  or  could  communicate  in  an  hours  conversation. 
For  myself,  doom’d  to  pass  f of  my  existence  in  the  midst  of 
storms  8c  tempests  I can  neither  afford  the  time  or  expence  of 
Journies;  should  you  fall  in  with  my  sentiments  8c  feel  inclined 
to  speculate  in  the  african  trade  with  me  8c  my  presence  8c  assist- 
ance could  be  of  service  I will  come  on  immediately,  but  as  I 
wish  very  much  to  see  you  8c  if  you  cannot  find  time  to  come  to 
Boston  it  will  not  take  long  to  step  aboard  of  a N.port18  packet 
where  I will  meet  you  giving  me  previous  notice  what  time  you 
will  be  there.  Whatever  we  do  must  be  done  immediately  for  I am 
determined  to  be  out  either  on  my  own  account  or  some  other 
people’s  in  less  than  6 weeks.  Activity , expedition  8c  some  enter- 
prize  are  the  life  soul  & Body  of  this  trade  8c  all  that  is  necessary 
to  insure  success.  I some  expect  Tim  is  with  you.  If  not  8c  he  is 
inclined  again  to  risk  himself  among  the  many  dangers  of  the 
coast  I can  do  well  for  him.  Joe  hinted  to  me  before  I sailed  if 
it  could  be  made  an  object  to  him  he  had  no  objection  to  remain- 
ing on  the  coast  of  few  years.  It  can  be  made  a good  object  but 
what  think  you  of  it?  How  would  it  do  to  take  a Coffee  plantation 
at  Princes?  The  Island  is  healthy  8c  the  profit  certain.  More  of 

18.  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
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this  if  I see  you;  before  which  I shall  probably  have  much  con- 
versation with  him  about  it. 

P.S.  The  father  of  mr  Hutton  at  Cape  Coast  is  said  to  be  a con- 
siderable Merchant  in  London.  He  also  carries  on  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  Cloth,  particularly  the  kind  suitable  for  the  Afri- 
can trade  in  which  he  is  extensively  concerned,  8c  has  great  in- 
fluence with  the  committee  of  regulations  at  home.  I wish  to 
obtain  certain  information  of  his  stability  as  a merchant  for  I 
have  sometimes  an  opportunity  on  the  coast  of  taking  Bills  on 
him  that  would  enable  me  to  make  much  larger  8c  Better  Barters 
than  I can  for  cash.  If  you  have  not  8c  cannot  procure  correct 
Information  at  NY  I wish  you  would  inquire  of  your  friends  in 
London  when  you  write.  It  often  is  the  case  I can  obtain  Eng. 
Govt  Bills  with  an  opportunity  of  remitting  them  direct  to  Lon- 
don, but  having  no  acquaintance  to  whom  to  transmit  them  am 
obliged  to  bring  them  home  8c  sell  them  generally  at  some  Dis- 
count. If  I had  a corespondent  in  London  it  would  be  much  more 
to  advantage  as  the  property  might  be  realized  in  America  by  the 
time  I returned.  Pray  put  me  in  a way  of  this.  Govt  Bill  on 
Holland  are  to  be  got  at  Elmina.  I have  now  a sett  at  90  days 
sight  for  upwards  of  4000$;  what  are  they  worth  at  NY?  I imagine 
they  will  sell  better  there  than  in  Boston.  De-Veer19  the  Dutch 
Gov  at  Elmina  is  known  at  NY.  Thes[e]  Bills  may  often  be  ob- 
tained to  conciderable  amount  on  the  coast  8c  if  they  will  sell 
nearly  at  par  will  be  preferable  to  Gold  dust.  Before  DeVeer  was 
Govr  they  were  got  at  a large  discount,  but  he  has  so  reestablished 
the  credit  of  the  Castle  they  are  now  taken  by  the  English  at  par. 

6.  SAMUEL  SWAN  TO  THOMAS  F.  WHARTON,1  MEDFORD,  DECEMBER 
28,  1810.2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cabot,3  I give  you  what  information  I 
have  concerning  your  Schr  Tropic  Bird.  On  my  arrival  at  Cape 
Coast  in  July  last  I was  desired  by  the  Capt.  of  an  Engh.  vessell  to 


19.  J.  De  Veer,  governor  of  the  Guinea  Coast.  Carson,  Materials  for  West  African 
History,  34,  item  408. 

1.  Philadelphia  merchant. 

2.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book. 

3.  An  employee  of  Wharton? 
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give  passage  to  the  Supercargo  of  an  American  Schr.  that  had  been 
cut  off  in  the  river  Gabon,  8c  at  the  same  time  he  informed  me 
of  such  particulars  as  had  come  within  his  knowledge.  From  his 
account,  it  appeared  the  Tropic  Bird  had  been  laying  some  time 
in  the  Gabon  when  the  Engh.  vessell  arrived;  that  it  had  been 
Capt  Skinners  intention  to  proceed  some  distance  up  the  river 
for  the  benefit  of  his  trade  but  had  been  defeated  in  his  purpose 
by  too  implicite  confidence  in  King  George,  a native  who  com- 
mands the  teritory  round  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gabon.  He 
had  no  sooner  gain’d  his  point  to  persuade  Capt  Skinner  to 
remain  8c  finish  his  trade  with  him,  than  he  determined  on  his 
distruction.  This  he  accomplished  by  finesse  & intrigue.  After 
getting  the  vessell  haul’d  some  distance  from  the  river  up  a narrow 
creek  near  to  his  village,  he  persuaded  Capt  Skinner  to  land  the 
greater  part  of  his  Cargo,  pretending  he  had  information  an 
American  War  had  broke  out  and  some  Engh.  cruisers  were  com- 
ing into  the  river.  The  prize  was  too  tempting  for  African  avarice 
to  withstand,  8c  Capt  Skinner  fell  a victim  to  his  own  credulity. 
Capt  Skinner,  his  mate,  and  some  of  the  people  were  cut  off  by 
poison;  Mr  Fabian4  was  threatened,  but  escaped  by  means  of  the 
Engh  vessell  bound  to  Cape  Coast. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Princes  Island  the  Tropic  Bird  came 
in.  After  the  Captain  and  mate  died  8c  Mr.  Fabian  had  gone,  the 
King  claimed  Vessell  & Cargo.  Mr.  Neugara,5  on  hearing  the 
death  of  Capt  Skinner,  sent  a person  to  the  Gabon  to  bring  the 
vessell  to  Princes.  And  from  his  great  influence  with  King  George, 
he  obtained  her,  8c  part  of  her  outward  cargo,  and  all  the  return 
cargo  that  had  been  collected. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Tropic  Bird , Mr  Fabian  went  on  board  8c 
claimed  the  vessell  8c  property  in  your  name,  but  was  refused 
possession  by  the  two  men  who  were  left  on  board  by  King 
George;  the  one  claimed  the  right  of  command,  the  other  to 
despose  of  property,  Mr.  Neugara  also  claimed  the  vessell  8c  Cargo 
as  a purchase  of  his  from  King  George.  In  this  situation  Mr. 
Fabian  found  it  impossible  to  take  charge  of  the  property,  but  by 
pursuing  the  business  closely,  8c  appealing  to  the  Govr  he  brot 
Mr.  Neugara  so  far  to  settlement  as  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment 

4.  The  supercargo.  See  above. 

5.  A merchant  at  Principe. 
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of  the  property,  and  receipts  for  every  article  taken  out  of  the 
Tropic  Bird,  to  be  accounted  for  on  demand.  Mr  Fabian  had 
intended  to  return  home  with  me,  but  when  I found  the  situation 
of  his  affairs,  I advised  him  by  all  means  to  stay  by  the  property  & 
allow  nothing  to  be  transacted  without  his  knowledge,  for  I was 
much  afraid  if  Mr.  Fabian  left  the  business  8c  came  home,  some 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  it  by  the  Islanders.  In  my  trade  I 
had  business  with  Gaston6  8c  Neugara,  from  them  I reed  some 
articles  of  the  same  kind  as  had  been  Brought  in  the  schooner, 
but  as  my  business  was  transacted  ashore,  8c  the  payments  made 
me  were  taken  at  Mr  Neugara’s  house  I cannot  assert  anything 
was  taken  from  the  Tropic  Bird  except  100  sticks  of  Ebony,  8c 
a small  amount  of  screvello  Ivory,  which  two  articles  were  [de- 
livered] me  aboard  the  Schooner,  by  consent,  8c  in  presence  of 
Mr  Fabian,  to  whom  Mr  Neugara  gave  a receipt  for  the  articles, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  him  on  demand.  I have  no  Bill  of  articles 
taken  on  board  on  the  Coast,  or  at  Princes  Island,  but  by  a memo 
it  appears  the  articles  I reed,  from  Gaston  8c  Neugara  (who  were 
concerned  together  in  their  business  with  me)  were  6 bags  Wax 
contg  1030  lb,  70  Screvellos  Weighg  352  lb,  3 Teeth  82  lb,  315 
sticks  Redwood,  100  sticks  Black  Ebony,  2 Bags  Gum  Copal. 
These  articles  were  all  delivered  me  by  Mr.  Neugara  at  his  house, 
except  the  Redwood  which  Mr  Gaston  [delivered],  2 bags  Gum 
which  I reed  from  Mr.  Gaston  at  the  Custom  House,  8c  the  Ivory 
8c  Ebony  which  were  [delivered]  me  on  board  the  Tropic  Bird. 

As  it  is  your  intention  to  send  out  for  the  property,  in  case  of 
Mr.  Fabian’s  death  or  absence,  the  business  cannot  be  too  closely 
pressed  on  Neugara  8c  Gaston;  Neugara,  tho’  a man  of  great 
property,  and  of  more  influence  8c  weight  than  any  one  in  the 
Island,  is  not  remarkable  for  his  punctuality  as  a merchant,  or 
disinterestedness  as  a man.  I am  about  sailing  for  the  Coast  (say 
in  all  Jany)  8c  shall  in  the  course  of  my  voyage  touch  at  Princes. 
Any  service  I can  render  to  Identify  or  recover  your  property 
shall  be  done  with  pleasure,  but  as  a large  amount  still  remains 

6.  “Joseph  Roberu  [?]  Gaston”  elsewhere  in  the  manuscript.  Most  likely  Joze 
Ribiero  Francisco  Gastao,  subsequently  alleged  to  have  seized  an  English  vessel 
trading  to  Corisco  and  murdered  the  crew.  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  Narrative  of 
Voyages  to  Explore  the  Shores  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar  (New  York,  1833), 
II,  190.  For  additional  information  see  document  IV.7,  note  11. 
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unaccounted  for  in  the  Gabon  River  in  the  possession  of  King 
George  and  his  Head  men,  it  will  be  highly  necessary  to  dispatch 
some  person  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

7.  SAMUEL  SWAN  TO  BROTHERS,  ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  AUGUST  181  l.1 

Having  compleated  the  business  of  the  voyage  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  I shall  now  give  you  a statement  of  the  whole,  together 
with  such  remarks  as  occured  in  the  course  of  the  trade. 

The  result  of  this  voyage  is  by  no  means  adequate  adequate  [sic] 
to  my  expectations  when  fitting  away,  or  to  the  representation  I 
made  to  you  concerning  the  Trade  to  Africa.  Yet  I acknowledge 
it  more  than  equals  the  expectations  formed  on  my  first  arrival 
on  the  windward  coast.  Many  local  and  accidental  circumstances 
have  operated  to  disappoint  our  hopes  of  the  probable  success  of 
this  undertaking.  The  trade  of  the  coast  is  in  many  respects  quite 
changed,  and  in  all  are  more  difficult  than  formerly.  I think  how- 
ever many  of  the  present  embarrasments  will  not  remain  long, 
as  they  operate  too  sensibly  against  the  interests  of  those  whom 
the  measures  were  intended  to  relieve.  Some  by  being  known  may 
be  obviated  & others  will  cease  on  removal  of  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  them. 

At  Senegal  an  entire  change  has  taken  place  since  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  All  articles  are  prohibited  in  foreign 
bottoms.  (American,  for  they  are  the  only  foreigners  who  go 
there),  except  Lumber  & provissions,  which  also  may  be  refused 
admittance  at  the  will  of  the  Governor.2  An  Impost  duty  of  5 pr 
Ct  is  levied  on  all  articles  landed,  and  a tonage  duty  of  6/[shil- 
lings]  Sterling  per  Ton  is  laid  on  vessells.  English  vessells  pay  the 
impost,  but  I believe  are  exempt  from  the  Tonage  duty,  but  a 
foreigner  is  liable  to  the  tonage  duty,  alike  wether  lying  in  the 
River  or  outside  in  the  open  roadstead.  The  Governor  has  power 
however  to  open  the  Port  for  any  articles  wanted  in  the  Colony 

1.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book.  Swan  was  aboard  the  brig  Eliza,  owned  by  him  and  his 
brothers. 

2.  With  its  capture,  Senegal  had  come  under  British  mercantile  regulations,  but 
the  exigencies  of  supplying  British  forces  there  had  moved  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  sanction  commerce  with  neutral  vessels.  By  1811  this 
problem  had  eased  somewhat.  The  enforcement  of  mercantile  regulations  in  Senegal 
is  taken  up  in  Cottrell  to  Cooke,  September  6,  1809,  Secretary  of  State’s  Despatches 
1808-1812,  Sierra  Leone  Archives,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
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at  any  time  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  months.  These  regula- 
tions which  bear  hard  on  the  Inhabitants  and  were  adopted  by 
the  influence  of  a few  principal  traders  to  serve  their  own  inter- 
ests will,  unless  relieved,  ultimately  oblige  them  to  procure  their 
supplies  through  Goree,  which,  of  course,  must  increase  their 
expense,  8c  make  Goree  a kind  of  deposite  to  Senegal. 

Goree,  though  an  open  port,  was  at  this  time  a bad  market  from 
the  glut  of  all  American  articles  thrown  into  it  by  the  many 
slave  vessells  which  have  been  lately  Condemned  8c  sold  on  the 
coast.  This  means  of  supplies  is  however  about  at  an  end,  8c  some 
things  already  look  up  a little.  The  consumption  in  this  quarter 
is  very  considerable  8c  this  together  with  the  quick  decay  of  perish- 
able articles  in  this  climate  must  soon  bring  things  round  to  their 
former  standard.  And  in  my  opinion  the  supplies  which  Senegal 
must  receive  from  this  place,  also  an  increased  demand  from  here 
to  the  Gambia  from  the  exclusion  of  the  Slave  ships  that  used 
to  frequent  that  river,  will  soon  render  the  demand  for  American 
articles  much  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  As  vessells  bound 
down  the  coast  should  at  all  times  make  Cape  Verd,  to  correct 
8c  be  certain  of  their  situation,  it  will  be  no  loss  of  time  to  touch 
here,  as  more  or  less  may  at  all  times  be  sold  to  advantage  and 
much  servicable  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  general  state 
of  the  coast  to  leeward  8c  a vessel  always  touching  must  sometimes 
happen  at  favorable  periods. 

Sierra  Leone  is  the  headquarters  of  the  English  on  the  Wind- 
ward Coast,  and  also  the  residence  of  all  the  principal  Traders. 
Here  also  the  interests  of  speculations  have  obtained  regulations 
something  similar  to  Senegal  though  not  so  severe.3  Any  articles 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  may  be  landed  (except  tobacco 
which  is  prohibited)  in  American  Vessells.  No  articles  of  manu- 
facture or  fabric  of  America  is  allowed  to  be  landed  without  an 
order  from  the  Governor.  An  import  of  6 Pr.  Ct.  on  the  sales  is 
levied  on  articles  landed4  8c  a watering  8c  anchorage  duty  of  twenty 

3.  Other  sources  tend  to  substantiate  Swan’s  contention  that  local  administrators 
at  times  adjusted  commercial  regulations  to  the  advantage  of  resident  British 
merchants.  For  examples,  see  Brooks,  “American  Legitimate  Trade,”  108-10,  141-2. 

4.  Governor's  proclamation  of  July  17,  1811.  This  replaced  a proclamation  of 
October  1,  1810,  which  had  set  a duty  of  5 percent  per  £.  English  vessels  paid  2 
percent  per  £ on  the  invoice  price  of  merchandise  of  British  origins,  6 percent  per 
£ on  foreign.  For  details,  see  Acts  of  Governor  & Council  1800-1831,  Sierra  Leone 
Archives. 
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dollars  on  each  vessell;5  an  expense  for  craneage  & warfage  is  also 
added.  The  duties  being  levied  on  the  Sales  instead  of  the  invoice 
make  them  high.6  The  other  expenses  are  what  no  one  will  com- 
plain of  who  knows  what  expense  these  conveniences  have  been 
errected,  & the  facility  8c  ease  they  give  in  landing  8c  taking  off 
articles.  The  prohibitions  here  have  this  advantage  over  Senegal 
in  their  regulations:  on  application  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Governor  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  an  order  for  landing  a part  or 
the  whole  of  any  particular  article  the  Colony  may  be  deemed  in 
want  of — or  he  may  dispense  with  the  whole  of  the  prohibitions 
for  the  time  being,  or  for  a particular  vessell,  as  he  may  think 
proper,  without  the  formality  of  a Proclamation.7 

The  trade  8c  consumption  of  American  articles  are  very  great, 
and  as  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  transplanted  here 
from  America  they  have  a great  predeliction  for  its  productions.8 
As  this  has  been  the  chief  place  of  operations  against  the  slave 
traders,  it  was  at  this  time  well  supplied  with  everything  America 
could  give  in  the  way  of  trade,  for  unfortunatly  for  the  reputation 
of  our  countrymen  most  of  the  condemnations,  under  whatever 
flag  they  were  taken,  were  found  to  be  American  property,  8c 
that  too  belonging  to  those  States  which  would  be  the  last  sus- 
pected to  encourage  to  encourage  [sic]  or  countenance  such  trafic. 
The  more  informed,  however,  aware  of  the  demand  that  must 
soon  ensue,  obtained  permision  for  me  to  land  any  articles  of 
Cargo  except  cloth,  which  would  not  be  granted.  From  every 
appearance  this  glut  must  soon  be  over  8c  a vessell  to  arrive  then 
about  Christmas  time  could  not  fail  of  an  excellent  market. 

The  importance  of  Sierra  Leone  in  a commercial  view  is  very 
much  increased.  The  destruction  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  all  this 
part  of  Africa  will  deprive  the  factors  in  the  neighboring  rivers  of 
the  supplies  drawn  from  that  source,  8c  as  few,  or  no,  vessells  go 
into  the  rivers  except  trading  for  slaves,  they  must  procure  their 
trade  goods  through  Sierra  Leone  or  Goree  as  either  is  most  con- 

5.  Twenty  dollars  was  the  watering  duty  for  foreign  vessels  (sixteen  dollars  for 
British).  In  addition,  foreign  vessels  permitted  to  trade  were  levied  a duty  of  six 
shillings  per  ton.  Ibid. 

6.  The  6 percent  per  £ was  on  the  invoice  price.  Ibid. 

7.  The  Act  of  1811  specified  a proclamation  by  the  governor  in  such  instances. 
Ibid. 

8.  For  the  origins  of  the  “Settlers,"  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  13ff. 
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tiguous  or  convenient  to  them.  This  will  be  done  either  by  the 
factors  themselves  going  to  those  places,  or  by  receiving  their 
goods  from  the  traders  who  frequent  the  rivers  in  craft  suitable  to 
their  navigation.  Sierra  Leone,  from  its  greater  resources,  the 
facility  of  communication,  both  with  the  interior  by  an  extensive 
river  and  its  branches,  and  coast-wise  by  its  locality  to  the  Ocean, 
and  all  the  rivers  8c  factories  in  its  vicinity,  together  with  its  local 
advantages  of  an  excellant  Harbor  8c  convenient  access,  will  in- 
evitably render  it  the  grand  deposite  of  trade,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable place  on  the  Windward  coast  of  Africa. 

Cape  Montserrado  with  the  neighboring  factories  on  St  Pauls 
river  8c  Grand  Bassaw  are  always  worth  stopping  at,  as  business 
is  transacted  with  them  without  much  delay,  and  often  to  a large 
amount.  The  factors  always  trade  to  the  whole  amount  of  Produce 
they  have  on  hand,  8c  should  it  hapen  no  vessells  have  touch’d 
for  some  time  before  much  Ivory  8c  camwood  may  be  collected. 

The  native  trade  for  produce  between  Grand  Basaw  8c  Cape 
Lahou,  which  was  formerly  so  very  profitable  is  now  quite  over 
done  Sc  not  worth  attempting  in  a large  vessell  running  down  the 
Coast — a small  craft  may  do  very  well  at  many  places.  The  rival- 
ship  of  Traders  has  raised  raised  [.sic]  the  prices  of  of  [.sic]  produce 
8c  lessened  the  value  of  Goods  so  much  it  is  now  better  to  buy  of 
the  factors.  The  delay  of  a large  vessell  trading  with  the  natives 
is  of  more  value  than  the  difference  of  expence  in  purchasing  of 
the  whites,  nor  is  the  first  cost  ultimately  much  cheaper  from  the 
Dashes,  or  presents,  made  to  the  Kings  and  trade  men  being  so 
much  increased  by  competitors. 

Appollonia  is  an  English  fort  8c  the  first  met  with  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  It  is  well  in  running  down  to  touch  here  and  all  the  small 
forts  to  the  two  principal  ones  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Elmina  8c 
Cape  Coast.  No  great  business  is  done  with  any  one  of  them,  but 
some  gold  may  be  collected  from  all.  The  Gold  dust  collected 
from  Cape  Lahou  down  to  Dix  Cove  is  thought  to  be  the  purest 
on  the  whole  coast. 

Elmina  with  the  Dutch,  and  Cape  Coast  with  the  English,  are 
the  principal  places  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  trade  of  both  is 
very  extensive.  Accra  is  also  a place  of  great  trade  with  the  interior 
for  gold  8c  Ivory.  Several  intervening  Forts  also  supply  some  of 
both  those  articles.  The  regulations  of  all  the  Forts  8c  factories  on 
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the  Gold,  or  leeward  Coast,  being  in  the  hands  of  Companies 
no  alterations  have  been  made  at  home  respecting  their  trade. 
The  question  however  has  lately  been  agitated — wether  annexing 
the  whole  of  these  Forts  to  the  Crown  would  not  prove  of  more 
utility  to  the  public  than  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Companies. 
Many  think  this  change  will  take  place,  8c  think  trade  by  that 
measure  will  be  very  much  increased,  8c  the  communication  with 
the  interior  greatly  extended.  Such  an  event  however  would 
probably  bring  with  it  some  restrictions  of  foreigners  trading, 
if  not  to  exclude,  at  least  to  curtail  their  intercourse  8c  trade. 

Several  causes  however  operated  to  defeat  my  intention  of  corn- 
pleating  the  Sales  at  Cape  Coast — the  violent  wars  of  the  neigh- 
boring chiefs  back  of  the  settlements  from  the  River  Assignee, 
the  commencment  of  the  Gold  Coast,  down  to  the  river  Volta, 
its  termination,  had  entirely  cut  off  all  Trade  with  the  interior 
for  several  months  previous  to  my  arrival,  therefore  little  or  no 
trade  was  doing  with  the  natives,  except  these  immediately  around 
the  forts.  An  English  vessell  had  arrived  but  a short  time  before 
me  with  a cargo  of  provisions,  trade  goods  8c  Tobacco.  Carnes9  8c 
Anderson10  had  also  just  preceeded  me,  8c  here,  as  every  where 
else  have  injured  their  trade  by  selling  on  their  invoices  instead 
of  selling  at  the  market  prices.  Yet  all  these  would  have  made 
but  trifling  difference  had  there  been  no  obstructions  with  the 
natives.  Another  thing  which  operated  much  against  me  was  the 
daily  expectations  of  the  store  ship  arriving  by  which  their  yearly 
remittances  were  sent  home,  so  that  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  bought  to  large  amount  would  now  only  supply  their  im- 
mediate wants,  lest  they  should  be  behind  hand  in  their  accounts 
at  home.  But  the  greatest  disappointment  I met  with  8c  which  I 
confess  more  disconcerted  my  mind  than  all  the  others  was  the 
business  with  Hutton.  I can  generally  meet  with  composure  and 
bear  up  under  disappointment  arrising  from  fortuitous  events, 
or  which  may  arise  out  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  foresight,  but 

9.  John  Carnes.  On  a subsequent  voyage  (1815-16?)  Carnes  was  accompanied  by 
his  son,  who  later  recounted  the  experience.  J.  A.  Carnes,  Journal  of  a Voyage  From 
Boston  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa;  With  a Full  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Trad- 
ing With  the  Natives  on  the  Coast  (Boston,  1852). 

10.  Possibly  Captain  George  Anderson  (1766P-1821)  of  Trenton,  Massachusetts. 
Index  of  Obituaries  in  Massachusetts  Centinel  and  Columbian  Centinel  1784-1840, 
American  Antiquarian  Society  Compiler  (Boston,  1961),  I,  89. 
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I was  not  prepared  to  combat  knavery  8c  deceit  under  a mask  of 
apparent  integrity  8c  honor.  Mr.  Hutton  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land, ostensibly  for  his  health,  his  agent  refused  to  receive  the 
goods  alledging  he  had  no  orders  concerning  the  barter,  8c  no 
papers  were  left  with  him  concerning  any  agreement.  I produced 
the  counterpart  of  the  agreement,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  per- 
sisted in  refusing  any  knowledge  of  the  business,  8c  that  he  would 
take  no  charge  of,  or  be  any  way  responsible  for  goods  landed  on 
the  faith  of  that  signature.  I had  on  a former  occasion  learnt  what 
dependence  might  be  placed  on  an  application  to  the  governor 
for  redress  of  greivances,  8c  chose  rather  to  take  the  first  loss  as  the 
easiest.  This  affair  threw  on  my  hands  so  much  more  cargo  than 
I had  intended  for  this  place  (8c  which,  but  that  I wish’d  to 
fulfill  my  engagment  so  far  as  was  in  my  power,  I should  have 
disposed  of  to  windward,  where  the  articles  were  much  wanted), 
that,  together  with  the  other  causes  of  delays  I found  it  impossible 
to  close  the  sales  on  the  Gold  Coast  without  remaining  a long 
time.  And  considering  the  rainy  season  was  about  setting  in,  8c 
the  importance  it  would  be  to  the  concern  if  by  dispatch  I could 
contrive  to  cut  off  Carnes  8c  Anderson  on  whom  I had  now  gained 
some  months,  so  as  to  be  on  the  coast  again  before  them,  I deter- 
mined on  taking  a part  over  to  Princes  Island.  When  I arrived  at 
Accra  I was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a barter  with  the  English 
Governor  for  nearly  all  my  remains  for  Gold  Dust.  Here  again 
Misfortune  awaited  me — Before  the  goods  could  all  be  landed  the 
Eliza  lost  all  her  anchors , & two  of  her  guns,  which  had  also  been 
used  as  anchors  untill  I could  get  aboard  with  water  sufficient 
to  carry  us  over  to  the  Islands.  By  this  accident  I was  obliged  to 
leave  the  Coast  in  distress,  with  both  a greater  quantity  of  goods 
8c  of  different  kinds  to  what  I should  chose  to  have  carried  over. 

In  this  situation  it  was  useless  to  attempt  going  to  St.  Thomas’s, 
which  was  my  first  intention,  therefore  made  directly  for  Princes, 
where,  from  the  situation  of  the  Harbor  if  no  anchor  could  be 
procured  the  two  remaining  guns  might  enable  me  to  lay  with 
safety.  Sure  no  guns  were  ever  more  serviceable  or  better  occupied 
than  the  Eliza’s.  I however  was  able  to  borrow  a small  anchor  to 
moor  with  while  laying  there  which  saved  one  gun,  8c  the  day  I 
sail’d  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a small  Bower  from  a home- 
ward bound  Englishman  who  touch’d  here  for  refreshments.  Here 
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also  I found  a material  change  in  the  Island  trade.  Formerly  all 
articles  were  landed  at  the  Custom  House,  & after  fixing  the 
prices  the  Fiscal  (or  Collector)  was  answerable  for  every  thing  at 
the  prices  stated.  Now  after  passing  the  Custom  House  the  seller 
takes  his  articles  wherever  he  pleases  on  which  the  enormous  duty 
of  24  pr  Ct  is  exacted  by  a late  ordinance  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal.  And  to  be  sure  of  knowing  the  sales  made  the  prices  are 
fixed  with  the  fiscal  at  the  Custom  House,  at  which  prices  the 
Government,  if  they  choose,  have  the  right  to  take  all.  Therefore 
if  to  save  the  duty  any  articles  are  valued  under  price  the  Custom 
House  Officers  will  take  it,  8c  if  they  are  over  charged,  the  duty 
must  be  paid  on  that  sum  though  sold  for  half  the  amount  after- 
wards. From  this  delema  a little  finesse  8c  and  the  expense  of  a 
few  small  articles  in  the  way  of  presents  to  those  in  Office  extri- 
cated me  8c  saved  from  12  to  1500  Dollars  in  duties.  Unluckily  at 
this  time  most  of  the  principal  traders  in  the  Island  were  absent, 
some  to  the  Continent,  some  to  the  Brazils.  Fortunatly  a friend 
with  whom  I had  some  much  business  was  here  with  three  vessells 
which  he  had  Brought  from  the  coast  to  procure  privisions  for 
their  voyage  to  the  Brazil.  He  came  aboard  and  purchased  some 
articles,  and  after  looking  at  what  was  on  board,  said  if  he  had 
money  in  hand  he  would  take  all  I had  but  as  he  expected  to  sail 
in  a day  or  two  it  would  impossible  either  to  raise  the  money  or 
get  out  coffee  for  the  payment.  With  this  he  left  me.  I considered 
now  that  to  the  beforementioned  reasons  urging  every  possible  ex- 
pedition I had  many  articles  not  suitable  for  this  market  8c  could 
only  be  purchased  by  some  person  who  like  him  was  concerned  in 
the  trade  on  the  continent,  and  all  except  him  were  away,  8c  he 
would  be  off  in  a day  or  two.  I therefore  the  same  evening  went  to 
him,  offering  a list  of  prices  to  take  my  remains  at  on  Credit  of  next 
voyage,  which,  after  some  animadversions  on  both  sides  was 
softened  down  to  the  barter  you  will  find  in  the  account  Sales, 
for  which  I took  his  notes.  Mr.  Gaston  is  well  known  on  the  Coast, 
8c  his  responsibility  is  undoubted  in  the  Island.11  But  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  meeting  Mr.  Gaston  at  the  Island  I must  have  been 
unavoidably  delayed  a long  time,  have  beat  up  to  St  Thomas’s, 
or  ultimatly  have  left  the  most  of  his  barter  in  the  hands  of  some 
person  till  my  return  next  voyage,  none  of  which  was  in  my 

11.  Swan  was  still  trying  to  collect  the  debt  at  the  end  of  1815. 
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opinion,  so  advisable  to  facilitate  our  business  as  the  method  per- 
sued.  This  sale  enabled  me  to  make  much  greater  dispatch  than 
I could  otherwise  have  done.  By  an  arival  from  the  river  gaboon 
I learnt  Anderson  left  there  the  12th  June  with  a cargo  of  Red- 
wood bound  direct  to  Boston,  which  place  he  calculated  to  be  at 
in  40  days  from  his  sailing.  That  however  cannot  be,  8c  from  the 
representation  of  his  sailing  am  inclined  to  think  he  will  not  arrive 
much  before  me.  As  three  vessells  are  before  me,  all  bound  to 
Boston  with  similar  Cargoes  to  the  Eliza's,  I thought  it  in  every 
respect  most  advisable  to  go  into  N.  York.  To  the  advantage  of 
better  markets  8c  quicker  Sales  may  be  added  the  opportunity  of 
fitting  away  again  with  more  secrecy  and  dispatch  than  in  Boston, 
which  I think  a point  of  no  small  importance  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. Indeed  the  advantage  of  NYork  over  Boston  is  so  obvious 
as  a market  for  African  produce  I am  at  a loss  how  it  so  entirely 
escape  our  observations  before.  All  the  Ivory  and  most  of  the 
Palm  oil  8c  Camwood  sold  in  Boston  are  sent  to  N.York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  and  the  quantities  of  each  carried  into 
Boston  by  the  vessels  before  me  must  render  Sales  dull. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  I have  endeavoured  to  give  you  as 
clear  8c  full  an  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Trade  on 
the  Coast  as  is  in  my  power.  You  cannot  but  observe  in  all  the 
points  on  which  I most  grounded  my  expectations  of  success  in 
planning  the  voyage  with  you  I have  been  disappointed.  Yet  when 
I reflect  how  very  different  things  turned  out  from  what  had  been 
calculated  I rather  rejoice  the  results  proved  no  worse,  than  la- 
ment not  realizing  all  I had  anticipated. 

A serious  8c  melancholy  misfortune  has  taken  place  of  much 
more  consequence  than  the  disappointment  in  the  voyage,  the 
cause  of  which  was  as  sudden  8c  rapid  in  its  progress  as  it  was  fatal 
in  its  effects.  On  the  20th  July  at  4 am  Capt  Morse  died  of  a 
Billious  fever  after  nine  days  sickness  8c  seven  days  after  leaving 
Princes  Island.  To  eulogize  is  not  my  intention,  but  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  him,  that  to  an  honest  heart  was  joined  the  fullest 
integrity,  8c  a degree  of  perseverance,  industry  8c  zeal  for  his  em- 
ployers not  always  to  be  met  with.  He  was  intirly  devoted  to  his 
vessell  8c  was  out  of  her  but  once  while  on  the  coast  8c  once  at 
Princes  Island,  both  times  to  dine  with  me.  He  took  sick  the  10th 
inst.,  two  days  before  we  were  to  sail.  Medicinal  advice  was  sent 
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him  8c  the  Physician  informed  me  the  day  I sail’d,  “Capt  Morse 
is  in  no  danger  from  his  sickness  if  he  will  take  care  of  himself, 
but  his  obstinacy  in  neglecting  every  proper  precaution  suitable  to 
this  Climate  may  prove  fatal  to  him.  The  sea  air  will  soon  recover 
him  if  he  will  attend  to  the  regimen  prescribed.”  He  was  rejoiced 
to  get  to  sea,  and  at  first  seemed  much  better.  The  doctor’s  pre- 
diction proved  too  true.  He  intirly  refused  the  doctor’s  directions, 
would  take  no  medicines  whatever  8c  scarce  any  sustenance  of  the 
kind  proper  for  him.  The  third  day  he  grew  delirious,  which 
continued,  with  some  intervals,  till  the  day  before  his  death, 
when,  though  he  seemed  quite  sensible  of  his  approaching  end 
he  lay  quiet  8c  scarce  spoke  to  any  one.  He  died  without  a groan  or 
strugle.  No  Papers  of  any  kind  were  found  among  his  things  relat- 
ing to  his  affairs,  nor  had  he  during  his  sickness  mentioned  to  any 
one  any  thing  concerning  them.  His  chest,  8c  all  his  clothes,  books, 
charts,  writting  desk  8c  Papers  were  delivered  over  to  Mr  John 
Peterson,  the  Mate,  with  whom  he  used  to  board. 

With  regards  to  Capt’s  Carnes,  Anderson  and  White,  from  the 
information  I could  obtain  they  have  been  equally  disappointed 
with  myself,  8c  I am  confident  neither,  except  Capt.  White,  will 
make  anything  of  a voyage.  Capt  White  was  before  the  others,  8c 
was  at  Sierra  Leone  when  the  new  duties  were  levied  8c  was  the 
first  who  experienced  the  effects  of  them.  He  was  very  much  in- 
cenced  that  the  Governor  would  not  remit  the  inforcement  of 
them  against  him,  he  being  the  first,  8c  an  old  trader  in  the  Colony, 
and  his  friends  told  me  he  declared  he  would  not  come  there 
again.  From  his  disappointment  on  the  Gold  Coast  also  I was  in- 
formed he  said  it  should  be  his  last  voyage.  At  Princes  also  he 
arrived  just  in  time  to  pay  the  24  Pr.  Cent.  He  did  not  sell  all  here 
8c  went  with  considerable  cargo  over  to  St.  Thomas’s.  Here  they 
informed  me  he  would  be  on  the  Coast  again  in  the  fall.  From 
all  accounts  his  voyage  had  not  been  so  good  as  formerly  8c  but 
for  an  accidental  opportunity  at  Cape  Coast,  of  making  a large 
barter  for  Palm  Oil,  would  have  turn’d  out  very  bad.  Capt  White 
is  too  fractious  8c  irratable  to  come  on  this  Coast  unless  every 
thing  goes  as  he  wishes  nor  has  he  sufficient  perseverance  to  over- 
come many  difficulties,  therefore  I have  more  hopes  from  these 
infermaties  of  his  quitting  the  coast,  than  I have  of  his  having 
any  inclination  to  give  up  the  trade. 
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Carnes  sold  nothing,  nor  did  Anderson  anything  of  consequence 
at  Sierra  Leone;  they  therefore  both  went  to  Leward  with  nearly 
their  whole  Cargoes,  both  of  which  had  been  laid  in  principally 
for  the  windward  market.  When  we  were  at  Sierra  Leone  together 
last  year,  both  were  in  Rice  8c  Savages  employ,  which  has  proved 
of  some  service  to  me  from  the  following  circumstance.  Carnes 
wrote  home  some  severe,  8c  it  also  appeared  very  unjust  censures 
against  Columbine,12  the  Governor.  The  letters  were  sent  in  a 
slave  ship  by  way  of  the  W.  Indies.  This  vessell  was  taken  8c 
carried  Sierra  Leone  where  all  letters  were  delivered  to  the  Gov- 
ernor 8c  opened.  Columbine  wrote  home  to  Rice  8c  Savage  an 
account  of  this,  stating  also  his  inclination  to  assist  any  of  their 
vessells,  what  lay  in  his  power,  under  charge  of  any  person  except 
Carnes,  who  he  would  not  allow  to  come  there  again  while  he 
held  the  Government.  From  the  suposition  of  being  still  in  Rice 
8c  Savages  employ  he  granted  me  many  priveledges  I could  not 
have  probably  obtained.  It  is  to  this  I in  a great  measure  attribute 
his  order  to  land  any  part  of  my  cargo  except  cloth,  8c  which  the 
application  of  some  of  my  friends  for  liberty  to  purchase  certain 
articles  enabled  him  to  do  without  discovering  his  reasons  for 
such  apparent  liberality.  Carnes  8c  Anderson  are  not  well  liked  on 
the  leward  Coast.  Anderson  in  particular  has  given  much  offence 
and  at  some  places  will  be  roughly  treated  should  he  ever  go  again. 
Tongues  are  too  long,  they  cannot  keep  the  slanders  of  one  place 
from  the  ears  of  another,  8c  meddle  with  every  body’s  business  to 
the  injury  of  their  own.  From  every  appearance  their  voyages  must 
turn  out  very  slim.  Their  sales  were  very  bad,  8c  the  articles  in 
return  I think  will  be  worse.  They  took  a large  quantity  of  red- 
wood at  48$  per  ton,  80  billets  to  the  Ton;  Redwood  is  always  sold 
at  100  Billets  to  the  ton  8c  each  billet  should  weigh  30  to  40  lb.  In 
the  Rover  I took  three  tons  this  way  at  24$  pr.  Ton  8c  lost  money 
on  it.  How  they  came  to  pay  more  than  double,  8c  gain  by  it  I dont 
know.  Neither  of  them  can  make  such  a voyage  as  to  induce  their 
owners  to  feel  very  sanguine  in  the  African  Trade,  8c  I think  An- 
derson will  not  be  sent  again.  Carnes  having  left  a number  of 
debts  on  the  coast,  Keating13  will  probably  send  him  out  again,  8c 

12.  Captain  E.  H.  Columbine,  R.N.,  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  1809-11.  See  docu- 
ment V.l,  note  9. 

13.  Oliver  Keating,  Boston  merchant. 
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it  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  for  me  to  get  ahead  of 
him,  for  whatever  the  markets  may  be,  the  the  [mc]  circumstance 
of  his  being  before  me  will  do  me  more  injury  than  two  like  Capt 
White  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Coast  trade. 

The  necessity  of  a fast  sailing  vessell  in  this  trade  8c  particularly 
one  that  will  sail  well  close  haul’d  8c  with  light  winds,  becomes 
more  apparent  every  voyage.  Such  is  the  general  prevailance  of  the 
winds  8c  currents  along  this  coast  in  the  proper  season  for  being  on, 
unless  a vessel  will  sail  well  8c  hold  a good  wind  in  plying  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  beat  up  should  she  fall  to  leward  or  have  occasion 
to  go  to  a windward  port.  The  Eliza , except  in  her  sailing,  is  as  fine 
a vessell  as  I ever  wish  to  board.  She  is  every  way  convenient 
8c  well  calculated  for  the  trade,  8c  but  for  the  primary  qualification 
necessary  for  her,  I should  not  consent  to  part  with  her,  as  she 
carries  so  remarkably  well,  8c  is  so  remarkably  safe  8c  confortable 
at  sea.  Iff]  we  can  dispose  of  her  8c  procure  another  vessell  immi- 
diately,  of  the  discription  we  want,  it  will  be  best  to  sell  her  for 
this  purpose.  New  York  is  a much  better  place  than  Boston,  8c 
affords  a much  greater  choice  of  the  kind  of  vessells  we  want. 
Should  we  not  be  able,  however,  to  suit  ourselves  immediately,  I 
recommend  fitting  away  the  Eliza  with  all  possible  despatch,  for 
not  a moments  time  must  be  lost,  if  we  would  avail  ourselves  of 
all  the  advantages  of  the  first  change  of  times,  8c  very  important 
changes  will  I am  confident  take  place  on  both  the  windward  8c 
leward  coasts  before  I can  arrive  there  again  with  all  my  ex- 
pedition. 

Altho’  tobacco  was  dull,  particularly  at  Goree  at  this  time,  from 
causes  before  mentioned,  I have  great  confidence  of  its  being  a 
very  commanding  article  both  there  8c  at  Sierra  Leone.  Lumber, 
provisions  8c  Cloth  will  do  well  to  windward.  These  last  articles, 
with  the  addition  of  Rum,  will  from  every  probable  appearance 
be  in  great  demand  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Tea,  Soap,  8c  Havana 
Sugars,  Brown  soap,  Butter,  cheese,  Sperm  Candles,  Gin  in  Cases, 
few  pipes  ditto,  Vinegar,  Codfish,  Cider,  Mackerell,  Ham,  Smoked 
and  pickled  salmon,  Herring  8cc  Sec,  will  answer  very  well  on  both 
coasts.  Several  other  things  also  which  I have  minuted  in  my  mem- 
orandums will  sell  to  good  advantage.  I have  made  out  a list  of 
articles,  with  the  particular  quantities  of  each,  that  I think  will 
make  up  a cargo  that  will  not  fail  of  making  a good  voyage  to  ar- 
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rive  on  the  Coast  in  all  December.  This  Cargo  at  the  prices  I have 
calculated  will  cost  about  25,000  dollars.  If  the  Eliza  is  fitted  out. 
it  will  not  fill  her  up.  If  another  vessell  is  purchased  this  Amofunt] 
will  be  sufficient;  any  spare  room  may  be  filled  in  with  lumber 
which  pays  extraordinary  well. 

The  governors  of  Sierra  Leone  have  generally  been  elected  by 
the  prevailing  party  at  home  concerned  in  the  African  trade.  This 
in  a great  measure  accounts  for  their  invariably  undoing  what 
each  preedecessor  had  done.  Thompson14  gave  every  encourag- 
ment  to  the  American  trade.  Columbine  throws  every  thing  in  its 
way,  8c  wished  to  prevent  their  coming  to  the  coast  but  get  their 
supplies  from  Hallifax.15  He  left  the  Coast  with  the  Crocodile 
frigate  in  May,  recalled  I understood  to  answer  for  some  of  his 
condemnations.  A new  Governor  is  appointed;  some  say  Thomp- 
son is  coming  out  again,  others  that  they  are  to  be  honored  by 
being  governed  by  a Lord  (but  the  Lord  knows  who  except  some 
starving  scotch  lord  would  go  there).16  An  overturn  is  certain. 
White  8cc  can  know  nothing  of  this,  & from  the  dislike  they  took 
when  there  will  not  probably  go  again,  or  if  they  do  will  not  cal- 
culate largely  for  that  market,  particularly  tobacco,  & which  from 
every  appearance  would  be  up  to  16  or  20$  in  three  or  four 
months.  Most  kinds  of  provisions  also,  though  I sold  but  little  to 
windward,  must  be  in  demand  by  another  voyage,  & whoever  is 
first  will  do  remarkably  well.  It  is  pretty  certain  also  that  the  gold 
coast  trade  will  be  pretty  much  cleared  of  it  present  embarras- 
ments  in  three  or  four  months  from  the  time  I was  there.  The 
English  finding  all  trade  stopt  had  interfered  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  which  was  fully  expected  would  soon  be  effected, 
as  all  parties  seem’d  hartily  tired  of  the  War.  This  will  occasion 
a great  demand  for  rum  8c  provisions.  American  Tobacco  is  also 
much  more  in  demand  here  than  formerly  8c  seems  likely  to  super- 
ceed  the  Portuguese  roll  tobacco  which  is  held  in  great  estimation 
on  all  the  leeward.  If  the  trade  is  once  fairly  open  between  the 
forts  8c  the  interior  NE  Rum  will  become  a most  important  article 
for  the  natives  universally  give  it  the  preference  to  any  other  kind. 

14.  Thomas  Perronet  Thompson,  the  first  royal  governor,  1808-10.  For  his  strife- 
torn  administration  see  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  105-11. 

15.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

16.  The  new  governor  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  W.  Maxwell,  previously  com- 
mander of  the  British  troops  in  Senegal.  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  116. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  give  you  a clear  Idea  of  the  present 
state  & future  prospects  of  the  African  trade.  Any  new  observa- 
tions that  may  occur  on  perusal  I can  answer  & explain  personally. 
You  can  by  this  be  able  to  determine  what  confidence  you  place 
in  this  business,  8c  form  your  determinations  what  extent  to  be 
concerned.  For  myself  I have  still  the  same  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject I formerly  gave  you,  8c  think  the  prospect  even  better  than 
before.  I would  not  however  wish  to  influence  farther  than  your 
own  observations  will  enable  you  to  determine.  One  thing  you 
are  well  aware,  whatever  determination  is  made  must  be  promptly 
& vigourously  executed. 

I attribute  the  unusual  degree  of  Health  I have  enjoyed  this 
voyage  in  a great  measure  to  the  relief  my  mind  felt  from  any 
care  on  account  of  the  vessell  from  the  full  confidence  I had  in 
Capt  Morse  8c  more  particularly  the  assistance  I received  from 
Timothy  who  by  remaining  aboard  saved  me  the  necesity  of  going 
off  and  on  shore  through  the  surf  so  much  as  I should  otherwise 
have  had  to  do,  8c  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  my  sickness  in 
former  voyages.  I do  not  recommend  going  to  sea  for  a living  to 
any  one  who  can  obtain  a good  situation  on  shore  in  business. 
Yet  if  Timothy  does  not  find  such  a one  to  his  mind  8c  chooses  to 
continue  in  this  trade,  some  arrangement  should  be  made  that 
while  he  shares  the  dangers  to  which  it  exposes  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  these  voyages,  he  may  also  reap  a share 
of  the  pecuniary  advantages  arrising  from  them. 

8.  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  HOWLAND’S  VOYAGE  TO  SENEGAL  AND  BOA 

VISTA,  181 1-1812. 1 

In  the  latter  part  of  1811  I shipped  as  ordinary  seaman  for 
fifteen  dollars  per  month  (seamens  wages  was  eighteen).  Captain 

1.  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  The  autobiography  of  Captain  George  How- 
land (1797-1878)  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  consists  of  a first  draft,  date  unde- 
termined, and  a revision  with  a number  of  additions,  dated  1866,  from  which  the 
following  accounts  are  taken.  An  introductory  heading  states  that  the  manuscript 
was  compiled  from  his  journals  and  his  memory  of  the  events.  To  date  the  original 
journals  have  not  been  located.  Various  materials  introduced  in  the  first  draft  are 
omitted  in  the  second  version;  these  are  placed  within  brackets  in  the  text  marked 
by  asterisks.  The  passage  printed  here,  and  those  following,  comprise  only  a small 
part  of  the  autobiography.  It  is  regrettable  that  Captain  Howland  did  not  see  his 
manuscript  through  to  publication  as  he  intended.  In  his  own  words,  “my  chequered 
life  and  severe  sufferings,  privations  and  perils  by  sea  and  land,  some  of  which 
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Gideon  Young  was  master,  Daniel  Dayly  was  chief  mate,  John 
Barton  second  mate,  and  four  seamen  in  the  Brig  Pilgrim  owned 
by  Brown  8c  Ives.2  She  was  loaded  with  Rum,  Tobacco,  Powder, 
drygoods,  cutlery,  glass,  and  Crockery  ware  8cc.  [#I  was  allowed  two 
hogsheads  privilege  which  if  filled  with  proper  articles  for  African 
traffic  would  have  no  doubt  made  something  very  handsome,  but 
my  grandfather  through  Uncle  John  gave  me  two  casks  old  broken 
yellow  Codfish  which  they  had  in  the  store  for  years,  collected  in 
a heap  from  the  remnants  of  broken  Fish.  They  skinned  [?]  or 
pressed  fish  in  Casks  for  the  West  India  market;  they  supposed 
these  broken  fish  would  sell  well  to  the  negroes.]  We  sailed  and 
had  a rough  passage  of  thirty  five  days  to  Goree,  an  Island  in  the 
southern  bend  of  cape  verd,  between  which  and  the  main  land 
is  the  roadstead;  a good  harbor,  except  in  the  Tornado  season. 
Our  Cargo  was  sold  to  merchants  in  Goree,  and  to  the  native 
chiefs  on  the  coast,  and  our  Butter,  flour,  and  Potatoes  and  Onions 
was  sold  to  the  british  garrison,  who  had  taken  the  Island  from 
the  French,  though  it  was  given  up  to  the  French  again  sometime 
after  in  their  treaty  of  peace.  Our  Cargo  was  sold  at  a great  proffit 
for  gold  and  silver.  [#(The  cargo  was  sold  for)  gold.  Silver,  Ivory, 
Gum  8c  hides.  My  adventure  of  broken  fish  I could  not  sell  nor 
give  away,  and  its  odour  being  bad  it  was  all  thrown  overboard. 
Thus  went  my  first  adventure;  had  the  two  casks  been  filled  with 
dry  goods  8c  trinkets  or  even  with  N.E.  Rum,  I should  (have)  made 
a handsome  speculation  or  tobacco,  which  was  very  much  in 
demand.] 

Goree  is  a very  small  Island  about  half  a mile  in  length  and  a 
quarter  broad.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  the  remains  of  an  exhausted 
volcano  and  crater  is  on  a high  bluff  at  its  south  end,  the  best 
part  of  the  Island  is  low,  flat  land,  bordered  by  batteries,  with  the 
town  inside,  containing  about  1500  inhabitants,  the  greater  part 
negroes,  a few  french  mulattoes,  creoles,  and  several  Merchants. 
[#I  judge  it  [Goree]  contains  about  five  or  six  hundred  native 

may  be  thought  almost  unprecedented  and  bordering  on  the  romantic  and  miracu- 
lous (th’o  real  and  truthful)  may,  in  some  degree  warn  and  instruct  the  rising 
generation  who  may  feel  disposed  to  engage  in  a sea  life.  . . .” 

2.  Owned  by  Thomas  P.  Ives  and  Nicholas  Brown;  they  registered  it  as  a 
brigantine  in  1807.  Providence  Ship  Register,  850.  The  mate,  Daniel  D.  Dailey, 
figures  in  several  of  Howland’s  subsequent  voyages.  Howland’s  first  draft  gives  the 
crew  as  three  seamen  and  a cook,  besides  himself. 
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Africans,  a few  french  creole  and  several  white  Merchant  traders.] 
Beef  from  the  coast  is  good  and  cheap,  and  fresh  fish  in  great 
abundance  are  caught  by  the  natives,  who  go  out  a fishing  daily 
in  their  canoes.  The  mainland  is  full  of  wild  and  tame  Cattle 
of  large  size  with  a hump  like  a buffalo  between  their  shoulders;3 
the  Hyena  also  abounds.  Fresh  water  was  supplied  from  the  main- 
land, as  there  was  none  on  the  Island  except  in  a few  cisterns  for 
rain  water.  The  king  receives  a yearly  tribute  from  Goree  for  per- 
mission to  land  and  take  water;  they  once  or  twice  refused  to  pay 
it,  and  he  would  not  let  them  have  water  till  he  brought  them  to 
terms,  nor  Beef  neither.  The  Jaloffs4  who  inhabit  the  coast  from 
here  to  sinegall5  are  said  to  be  a powerful  tribe.  They  are  not  jet 
Black,  but  of  a dark  redish  brown  or  mahogany  colour,  of  good 
form  and  features,  stout  and  athletic;  nearly  all  the  men  are  six 
feet  tall.  They  have  their  Priests,  or  Maribouts,  and  are  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  mixed  in  with  their  own  native  idolatry  and 
paganism;  they  wear  charms  and  Greegres,6  of  small  square  figured 
leather  pouch  strung  round  the  neck,  some  of  which  contain  ex- 
tracts from  the  Koran.  I visited  a school  in  an  open  hut  on  the 
mainland,  and  saw  a venerable  good  looking  old  man  whose  hair 
was  white  with  age,  teaching  a number  of  children  to  write  in 
arabic  characters  on  a board,  others  to  make  figures  in  the  sand 
which  was  dampened  and  smoothed  for  that  purpose. 

At  this  time  it  was  very  sickly  in  the  garrison  the  soldiers  dieing 
off  fast;  they  were  carried  in  boats  and  burried  in  the  sand  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  Hyenas  dug  them  up.  We  could  often  hear 
them  howl  while  feasting  on  their  prey;  the  ground  was  scattered 
with  human  bones.  No  person  was  allowed  to  be  interred  on  the 
Island;  indeed  there  was  little  or  no  room  to  have  a cemetery. 

We  took  in  ballast  and  sailed,  leaving  the  Brig  Brandywine 7 
of  Newport,  captain  Charles  Devens  master,  who  was  bound  down 
the  coast  to  trade  for  Ivory,  and  Gold  dust.  We  had  five  days  pas- 
sage to  Bonavista,  and  took  in  a cargo  of  African  hides  and  goat 

3.  Zebu  cattle. 

4.  Wolofs.  A useful  ethnographic  reference  work  is  that  of  George  Peter  Murdock, 
Africa:  Its  Peoples  and  their  Culture  History  (New  York,  1959);  for  the  Wolof,  265- 
70. 

5.  Senegal  River. 

6.  For  the  use  of  such  amulets  see  J.  Spencer  Trimingham,  Islam  in  West  Africa 
(Oxford,  1959),  112-15. 

7.  Owned  by  Stephen  F.  Northam.  Newport  Ship  Register , 77-8. 
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skins,  and  sailed  for  home.  Bonavista  is  one  of  the  cape  de  verd 
Islands  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  It  has  a Governor  and  a few 
negro  soldiers,  and  a number  of  negro  slaves,  who  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  salt  from  the  ponds,  where  it  makes  from 
evaporation,  and  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  The  land  is  barren 
and  mountainous,  yet  the  tableland  and  vallies  is  somewhat  fertile 
in  grasses,  a few  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  natives  are  dirty,  lazy, 
and  indolent;  the  soil  though  good  in  many  places  remains  un- 
cultivated. 

After  a pleasant  run  across  the  Atlantic  we  saw  Block  Island;  a 
fisherman  hailed,  and  asked  if  we  wanted  a pilot.  The  wind  being 
fair  from  Southwest,  the  captain  first  said  no;  then  said  to  Mr 
Dayly,  “let’s  banter  the  fellow,  and  see  what  he  askes  to  take  us 
in,”  and  he  said  “fifty  dollars.”  The  captain  laughed  at  him,  and 
told  him  he  would  give  him  five  dollars  which  in  ordinary  times 
was  considered  a fair  compensation.  The  fisherman  sneered  at 
this  offer  and  sheered  off,  we  kept  on  our  way,  being  broad  of[f] 
from  Block  Island  steering  north  for  Rhode  Island  Lighthouse. 
We  saw  two  tall  ships  to  the  Northeastward  steering  up  close- 
hauled  to  the  wind,  and  directly  saw  the  fisherman  approaching 
us  again  waving  his  hat;  the  captain  hove  the  brig  too,  saying  he 
“guessed  the  man  had  concluded  to  pilot  us  in  for  his  offer.”  He 
hailed  us,  and  asked  if  we  saw  those  two  ships;  the  captain  said 
“yes.”  The  man  said  “they  were  british  war  ships.”  “What  of 
that,”  says  the  captain.  “War  with  England,”8  says  the  man,  “and 
if  you  don’t  look  out  you  will  be  taken.”  The  Captain  then  in 
great  agitation  says,  “come  on  board,  I will  give  you  the  fifty 
dollars;”  he  immediately  came  on  board,  ordered  the  stud’nsails 
to  be  taken  in  and  braced  up  sharp  on  a wind.  Had  this  man  who 
saw  our  danger  not  hailed  us  the  second  time  we  would  certainly 
have  been  taken  and  sent  to  Halifax,  and  perhaps  been  prisoners 
during  the  war.  As  it  was,  we  very  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off 
from  entering  our  port  and  taken;  they  were  within  gunshott  dis- 
tance when  we  passed  the  Lighthouse,  into  the  west  passage.  This 
fisherman  certainly  deserved  a good  sum  for  salvage,  though  he 
only  got  his  fifty  dollars  and  that  they  thought  was  extortionately 

8.  The  United  States  declared  war  on  June  18,  1812.  Congress  had  declared  a 
ninety-day  embargo  the  previous  April  to  keep  American  shipping  safely  in  port 
and  to  allow  missing  vessels  to  return  home. 
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exhorbitant.  Captain  Devens,  in  the  Brandywine,  was  not  so 
fortunate;  after  making  his  voyage,  he  also  arrived  off  Block  Is- 
land, having  no  knowledge  of  the  war.  He  got  taken  and  sent  to 
Halifax;  his  Brig  was  a rich  prize  having  a cargo  of  Camwood, 
Ivory  and  Gold  dust  & specie.9  We  arrived  in  Providence  and  all 
hands  were  discharged;  the  ships  were  all  dismantled  and  laid  up 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  privateering,  which  my  good 
Grandfather  considered  nearly  as  bad  as  pirating,  and  leading  to 
it.  He  persuaded  me  not  to  go,  but  “if  I must  go  to  sea,  go  in  the 
navy,  in  the  service  of  my  country.”10 

9.  Evidence  dated  June  10,  1815,  cited  in  Newport  Ship  Register,  78. 

10.  With  American  ports  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet,  Howland  ended  up  in 
the  army  instead. 


CHAPTER  V 


Trade  with  West  Africa 
Following  the  War 
of  1812  (1815-1817) 


1.  SAMUEL  SWAN’S  JOURNAL  OF  A VOYAGE  ALONG  THE  WEST  COAST 
OF  AFRICA,  lSIS-ISfIG].1 

[South  from  Cape  Blanco]  In  this  distance  the  coast  is  uniformly 
low  sandy  & barren,  the  eye  scarcely  relieved  from  an  uninter- 
rupted sand  beach,  by  a few  straggling  trees  8c  stunted  bushes.  A 
few  native  villages  8c  scattering  fishing  huts  may  be  seen  and  at 
Portendic  is  a considerable  town  formerly  occupied  by  the  Moors 
but  now  deserted. — All  else  is  dreary  waste,  till  we  approach  Sene- 
gal formerly  a French  settlement  but  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.2  On  approaching  this  place  which  is  a well  built  regularly 
fortified  town,  it  appears  all  enchantment  to  behold  such  monu- 
ments of  human  industry  rising  amid  a barren  uninviting  waste 
of  sands,  and  we  know  not  whether  most  to  admire  the  steady 
perserverance  that  could  thus  overcome  every  natural  and  local 
difficulty  in  producing  its  end,  or  the  blind  obstinacy  of  insatiate 
avarice,  that  can  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives  to  attain  its  purpose. 
Vessells  anchor  abreast  the  Fort  about  half  a League  offshore.  And 

1.  Ms  The  Peabody  Museum  owns  a photostated  copy;  the  original  manuscript  has 
not  been  located.  Excerpts  of  the  account  were  published  in  “A  View  of  Sierra 
Leone  ca  1815,”  Sierra  Leone  Studies,  New  Series  No.  13  (1960),  24-31.  Most  likely 
the  journal  was  written  during  Swan’s  voyage  on  the  brig  Vigilant,  1815-1816.  See 
document  V.2. 

2.  The  colony  surrendered  July  13,  1809.  It  was  restored  to  France  by  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  but  the  formal  exchange  did  not  take  place  until  January  25,  1817.  For 
the  delays  involved,  J.  Monteilhet,  “Au  Seuil  d’un  Empire  Colonial;  ‘La  Reprise 
de  Possession’  des  Etablissements  Fran^ais  d'Afrique,”  B.C.E.  (1918),  137ff. 
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as  ships  boats  cannot  land  on  the  beach  on  account  of  the  tremen- 
dous surf  which  breaks  continually  along  this  shore,  we  have 
therefore  to  accomodate  ourselves  with  a natives  canoe.  These 
canoes  are  made  from  a log  8c  are  small  ill  shaped  8c  leaky.  The 
passenger  must  sit  down  in  the  bottom  which  has  generally  from 
4 to  5 inches  of  water  on  it  8c  is  conducted  ashore  by  three  naked 
negroes  who  paddle  the  canoe  standing  up.  They  however  manage 
dexterously  when  in  the  surf.  I have  been  many  times  off  8c  on 
shore  in  this  way  but  never  without  being  wet  through  8c  often 
upset.  After  landing  on  the  beach  to  look  back  on  the  tremendous 
sea  that  breaks  upon  it,  our  wonder  is  not  that  we  have  got  wet 
but  that  the  awkward  thing  that  brought  us  there  ever  reached  it. 
After  wading  over  a naked  sand  beach  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  we 
reach  the  river  across  which  we  are  ferried  in  a kind  of  scow,  to 
the  town  which  stands  on  a small  Island  of  sand  scarcely  above 
the  level  of  the  tide  8c  is  often  inundated  in  heavy  freshets.  Vessells 
landing  any  article  proceed  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
15  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  town.  The  sand  beach  that  sep- 
erates  the  river  from  the  sea  is  so  low  8c  narrow  that  the  surf  often 
breaks  over  it  into  the  river.  The  Senegal  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  rivers  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Vessells  of 
considerable  burthen  go  near  300  miles  up  from  its  mouth.  The 
town  is  about  a mile  long  8c  about  half  a mile  broad  at  the  greatest 
breadth.  Two  parallel  streets  run  through  its  whole  length.  Several 
cross  streets  intersect  these  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  stone  8c  brick  they  are  large  8c  convenient.  The  lower  floor 
is  appropriated  to  the  servants,  storerooms  stables  or  any  other 
purpose.  The  second  floor  is  divided  into  a Hall,  a sitting  room,  8c 
several  small  bed  apartments.  One  or  more  sides  are  generally 
furnished  with  a Piazza  running  the  whole  length,  which  afford  a 
pleasant  walk.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a high  brick  wall,  the 
solitary  gate  to  which  is  constantly  guarded  by  one  or  two  slaves 
who  let  no  one  or  no  thing  out  but  with  their  masters  order.  These 
houses  8c  walls  are  plastered  8c  whitewashed  8c  at  a distance  have  a 
very  elegant  appearance.  A closer  view  however  so  connects  the 
idea  of  a Prison  with  thick  walls  grated  windows  8c  guarded  gates, 
as  to  destroy  the  lively  interest  excited  in  a strangers  mind  on 
viewing  them  from  ship  board.  Each  house  may  in  fact  be  con- 
sidered a Fortress  where  the  master  on  his  sofa  views  8c  directs 
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from  the  piazza  his  numerous  slaves  below.  These  all  have  their 
huts  ranged  round  the  wall  within  the  yard,  8c  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  carpenters,  coopers,  Blacksmiths,  weavers,  Tailors  8cc  all 
in  operation  at  once  at  their  respective  works  belonging  to  the 
same  yard.  For  every  man  of  any  note  makes  it  a point  to  have 
one  or  more  Families  of  his  slaves  brought  up  to  each  kind  of  work 
either  of  use  or  ornament.  These  slaves  generally  speaking  meet 
with  better  treatment  than  elsewhere  on  the  settlements.  They 
are  well  fed  and  so  far  as  a cloth  simply  covering  nudity  may  be 
called  clothing  they  have  sufficient.  In  the  evening  all  the  slaves 
assemble  in  the  centre  of  the  yard.  The  elder  ones  form  a ring  in 
which  the  younger  ones  amuse  themselves  with  singing  8c  dancing 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  fine  weather.  These  sports  are  much 
encouraged  by  their  masters  as  they  tend  to  keep  them  cheerfull 
8c  prevent  their  forming  any  mischevous  plots.  If  there  can  be  any 
apology  for  slavery  or  any  circumstances  adduced  as  reasons  for 
one  man  tyrranizing  over  the  persons  8c  lives  of  others,  it  is  their 
being  allowed  to  enjoy  a share  of  those  pleasures  8c  happiness  in- 
tended by  nature  to  be  enjoyed  in  common  by  all.  A man  even  in 
a state  of  Servitude  when  allowed  to  take  a wife  becomes  bound 
to  the  place  when  only  he  can  see  8c  enjoy  the  society  of  a beloved 
object,  and  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  masters  interest  by  this 
indulgence  are  still  more  strongly  riveted  when  he  becomes  the 
Father  of  a numerous  family  of  children.  Though  he  well  knows 
these  children  are  equally  the  property  of  his  master  with  himself 
he  has  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  rearing  them  under  his  own  care, 
and  as  it  is  a law  that  no  house  slaves  or  their  children  can  be  sold 
unless  guilty  of  some  crime,  his  mind  is  at  ease  from  the  fear  of 
them  being  dragged  from  his  side  to  captivity  in  a foreign  land.  . . . 

Before  the  French  revolution  this  place  bore  the  name  of  Fort 
Louis  but  at  that  period  in  conformity  with  the  times  it  was 
changed  to  Senegal  in  compliment  to  the  river  in  which  it  is 
situated.  The  French  inhabitants  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity, 
lived  in  great  style  8c  were  remarkably  hospitable,  probably  in- 
duced to  this  departure  from  their  national  character  by  their  own 
sufferings  in  this  inhospitable  climate  on  first  establishing  a settle- 
ment. At  present  the  richest  inhabitants  are  blacks  who  having 
received  an  European  education  have  become  men  of  extensive 
property  8c  influence  among  the  natives.  Two  of  these  Mr  Blonden 
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Sc  Mr  Duboise3  are  said  to  possess  upwards  of  $100,000  each  & 
slaves  innumerable.  The  latter  gentleman  in  particular  has  what 
might  be  called  a small  Town  enclosed  as  his  slave  yard.  Among 
these  are  mechanics  of  all  kinds,  even  his  vessells  are  built  by  his 
own  people  and  for  model  & execution  some  of  them  would  do 
credit  to  an  European  builder. 

The  Fort  is  a square  & occupies  sufficient  extent  to  contain  all 
the  inhabitants  in  case  of  sudden  invasion  by  the  natives.  It  is 
defended  in  front  by  a battery  of  heavy  cannon.  A little  to  the 
southward  of  this,  across  the  river  on  a bank  of  sand  is  a masked 
battery  of  heavy  guns  to  defend  the  place  from  shipping.  It  is 
defended  from  a land  attack  by  smaller  cannon  mounted  on  the 
battlements  of  the  Fort.  At  the  southern  extremety  of  the  island 
is  a low  half  circular  battery  to  defend  the  town  from  vessels 
coming  up  the  river,  and  half  a mile  still  farther  to  the  southward 
on  a bank  in  the  river  is  another  small  battery  to  defend  the  river. 
Its  natural  security  from  foreign  invasion  is  of  itself  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  attacking  it.  English  bravery  can  over- 
come what  to  others  would  be  deemed  impossibilities.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  place  may  rather  be  said  to  have  been  given  up 
than  captured — for  not  a gun  was  fired  on  either  side.  Not  less 
merit  is  due  to  the  conductors  of  this  enterprise,  for  calculating 
on  a stout  resistance  they  had  used  every  precaution  Sc  run  many 
dangers  in  crossing  the  dangerous  bar  in  boats,  for  no  vessells  of 
more  than  9 feet  draught  of  water  can  get  into  the  river  Sc  these 
only  at  high  water  and  with  a fair  wind.  They  approached  the 
Town  to  a situation  for  commencing  the  attack  and  waited  the 
signal  gun  for  beginning  it.  The  commanding  officer  sent  a flag 
of  truce  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place  & in  a short  time 
recieved  it  together  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  french 
commandant.  Capt  Parker4  of  the  Frigate  who  planned  Sc  led  this 
attack  was  drowned  together  with  all  his  boats  crew  in  crossing 
the  bar.  There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  an  English  officer  on  some 


3.  Of  the  two  men,  Blonden  was  the  better  known  to  American  merchants.  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  a Providence  merchant,  wrote  as  follows:  “I  enclose  you  a letter  to 
my  friend  John  Blondin,  Mercht  at  Senegale — he  is  not  a white  man.  But  as 
honest,  & said  to  be  as  rich  as  any  of  them  in  that  quarter.  I think  you  will  find 
your  Interest  to  give  him  2 pr  Ct  for  his  assistance  &c.”  Rogers  to  Captain  James 
Brattel,  Carrington  Papers,  1 8 1 1 (?) , Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

4.  Commander  Frederick  Parker  of  H.M.S.  Derwent.  See  document  IV.l,  note  9. 
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former  attack  on  this  place  when  it  seems  they  were  not  so  civilly 
as  at  this  time.5  The  attack  was  made  in  the  night.  The  boats 
gained  the  river  and  boarded  some  armed  French  vessels  which 
lay  in  the  mouth  to  defend  it.  A boat  with  a Lieutenant  in  her 
wrapped  in  his  boat  cloak  in  going  alongside  one  of  these  vessels 
recieved  a discharge  of  musquetry  that  killed  the  Lieutenant  so 
instantly  that  he  did  not  fall  from  his  seat,  8c  in  the  hurry  of 
boarding  the  boat  was  let  adrift  8c  it  being  flood  tide  she  drifted 
up  the  river  8c  arrived  just  at  dawn  of  day  abreast  the  battery  on 
mud  island.  This  place  was  garrisoned  by  blacks,  who  seeing  an 
English  boat  going  up  with  an  officer  in  the  stern  sheets  wisely 
concluded  she  must  be  on  some  suspicious  business  and  that  the 
crew  were  concealed  in  the  bottom.  They  therefore  without 
further  delay  began  a most  dreadful  fire  of  their  cannon  loaded 
with  round  & grape  shot.  From  their  inexperience  in  maneuvering 
great  guns  8c  the  rapidity  with  which  the  current  carried  the  boat 
along  she  recieved  no  damage  8c  was  soon  abreast  the  lower  battery 
at  the  town.  The  firing  at  mud  island  which  seems  to  have  been 
a concerted  signal  with  the  town  of  the  enemies  approach  allarmed 
all  Senegal.  Drums  beat  to  arms,  the  militia  turned  out,  guards 
doubled  and  all  the  precaution  taken  that  could  be  to  defend  the 
place.  As  it  was  not  light  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  mud 
island,  when  the  firing  ceased  it  was  supposed  the  place  was  taken. 
And  when  the  boat  with  the  English  officer  made  its  appearance 
every  one  thought  the  squadron  approaching,  8c  to  take  all  ad- 
vantage of  stragglers  from  the  main  body,  began  to  fire  on  the 
boat.  As  she  was  soon  carried  by  the  current  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  battery  guns  without  much  damage  the  grand  fort  opened 
upon  her  8c  at  the  same  time  several  boats  surrounded  the  English- 
man hailed  him  but  received  no  answer  ventured  in  a body  to 
board  him  and  took — the  dead  Lieutenant.  Though  a Protestant 
8c  an  enemy  they  allowed  him  the  rites  of  burial  for  his  undaunted 
firmness  in  standing  all  their  fire.  This  story  was  told  to  me  both 
by  French  and  English  8c  with  the  greatest  good  nature,  for  a 

5.  Apparently  in  reference  to  the  engagement  of  January  3,  1801.  See  J.  J.  Crooks, 
Historical  Records  of  the  Royal  African  Corps  (Dublin,  1925),  7.  For  the  disposition 
of  French  forces  see  P.  Labarthe,  Voyage  au  Senegal,  Pendant  les  annees  1784  et 
1785  (Paris,  1802),  80-1;  198-200. 
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Frenchman  will  not  lose  a good  story  even  if  himself  is  the  butt 
of  its  wit. 

This  place  formerly  so  noted  for  its  slaves.  Gums  8c  Ivory  Trade, 
is  now  of  little  importance  in  a commercial  view.  The  declension 
of  the  Gum  trade,  which  was  its  principal  resource  has  reduced 
this  flourishing  settlement  to  a mere  factory.  The  situation  of  the 
Town  on  a low  island  in  a fresh  water  river,  together  with  the  low 
swampy  country  surrounding  it,  renders  Senegal  a very  unhealthy 
place.  Vessells  in  particular  that  go  into  the  river,  seldom  carry 
out  half  their  crews  with  them,  such  is  the  fatality  of  the  climate 
to  northern  constitutions.  In  the  rains  this  climate  is  particularly 
pestilential,  the  air  is  then  stagnated  8c  full  of  vapours  exhaled 
from  the  river,  bays  8c  uncleared  country  around.  The  French  in- 
habitants were  much  healthier  than  the  English  are,  owing  prob- 
ably in  a great  measure  to  their  difference  of  diet  8c  habits  of 
living.  An  Englishman  at  one  meal  consumes  more  animal  food 
8c  drinks  more  white  wine  than  a Frenchman  in  Senegal  does  in 
a week.  A Frenchman  eats  soup,  bread,  fruit  8c  vegetables  and 
drinks  water  or  claret  wine.  An  Englishman  dines  at  4 oclock  8c 
sits  at  table  till  12  at  night.  A Frenchman  eats  his  dinner  at  one 
oclock  8c  seldom  sits  over  an  hour — these  things  are  in  a great 
measure  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  mortality  between  these 
different  people.  . . . 

[Goree]  This  island  is  of  itself  a miserable  place,  destitute  of 
both  soil  8c  water.  It  receves  its  importance  8c  no  small  degree  of 
celebrity  from  having  been  several  times  a rock  of  contention  to 
two  of  the  most  formidable  powers  in  Europe.  It  has  for  some 
time  past  quietly  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English6  8c  is  by 
them  considered  of  much  importance  in  a political  view  as  a 
rendevous  for  their  ships  of  war,  and  commercially  as  a point 
favourable  to  an  extensive  communication  with  the  rivers  between 
that  8c  the  Gambia  and  also  as  a kind  of  deposite  for  Senegal.  The 
Town  lies  in  a very  irregular  manner  above  the  landing  place  and 
contains  a number  of  well  built  elegant  houses.  It  is  remarkably 
healthy  owing  to  its  insulated  situation  8c  the  advantage  of  an  al- 
most constant  sea  breeze.  The  inhabitants  catch  water  in  the  rainy 
season  in  Tanks  built  of  stone  8c  lime.  Should  this  supply  fall  short 


6.  After  changing  hands  several  times,  Goree  fell  to  the  English  in  March  1804. 
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they  have  to  fetch  it  in  boats  from  the  main  land.  Stock  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  are  brought  from  the  main  land  8c  are  of  course 
dear.  At  the  landing  place  is  a good  Battery  8c  several  small  ones 
are  scattered  among  the  rocks.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a large  well 
built  fort  that  commands  every  part  of  the  Island  8c  harbour.  The 
battlement  of  the  fort  being  very  high  from  its  walls  an  extensive  8c 
beautiful  prospect  is  commanded — the  town  beneath,  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour  beyond  8c  farther  still,  the  mainland  exhibiting  its 
varied  shades  of  verdant  green,  its  hills  8c  plains,  its  sands  its  rocks, 
its  natives  8c  their  villages.  . . . 

From  Goree  to  the  Gambia  River  the  Coast  is  low  8c  tolerably 
uniform  8c  affords  but  little  variety  of  prospect.  Its  wild  luxuriant 
foliage  sufficiently  indicate  a rich  8c  fertile  soil  which  in  the  hands 
of  a cultivating  nation  might  be  made  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  world.  The  River  Gambia  so  famous  for  its  Slave  trade  the 
time  the  British  Government  allowed  it  to  be  carried  on,  the 
resort  of  numerous  vessells  of  all  nations  8c  occupied  by  extended 
factories  for  supplying  Slaves,  is  now  scarce  visited  by  Foreigners 
8c  only  frequented  by  traders  from  the  Settlements  of  Senegal, 
Goree  8c  Sierra  Leone  for  Ivory,  Wax  and  Hides  of  which  articles 
it  supplies  large  quantities.  Gold  also  in  small  amounts  is  pro- 
cured there.  I have  never  been  into  this  river.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
unhealthy  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  low  land  in  its  neighbor- 
hood which  in  the  rains  are  mostly  overflowed  8c  occasion  noxious 
exhalations  when  the  sun  again  gains  strength  and  the  rains  cease, 
for  you  must  observe  it  is  not  during  the  rains  that  the  greatest 
sickness  prevails,  but  when  they  begin  to  cease  8c  the  vapours  ris- 
ing from  the  earth  covered  every  where  with  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble growth  of  trees  8c  underwood  which  prevents  the  sun  from 
drying  up  the  stagnant  waters  but  in  a manner  draws  it  up  in  a 
kind  of  mist  or  steam  through  the  thick  foliage.  The  great  quanti- 
ties of  Putrid  matter  thrown  on  these  low  grounds  by  the  over- 
flowing rivers  together  with  the  natural  decay  of  leaves,  herbage, 
birds  8c  quadrupeds  that  die  during  the  heavy  rains,  occasion  such 
a pestilential  air  that  few  who  are  sick  survive  them  8c,  but  few 
who  are  well  escape  the  effects  or  without  feeling  them  in  some 
manner.  This  season  is  particularly  fatal  to  Europeans  8c  the  na- 
tives shew  by  the  unusual  care  they  take  to  keep  out  of  the  air  the 
dread  they  have  of  its  influence.  This  remark  on  the  Gambia  is 
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not  peculiar  to  that  river  but  is  equally  applicable  to  all  low  coun- 
tries between  the  tropics,  with  the  exception  of  St  Salvador  a 
Portuguese  settlement  150  miles  up  the  river  Zaire  or  Congo, 
which  has  been  rendered  remarkably  healthy  by  the  care  Govern- 
ment have  taken  to  have  the  land  cleared  of  trees  and  laid  open 
to  the  Sun,  8c  encouraging  Agriculture — a proof  that  cultivation 
will  render  the  most  unwholesome  air  not  only  tolerable  but 
Salubrious.7  It  is  a fact  not  unworthy  [of]  your  observation  that 
fewer  People  who  go  into  the  Gambia  in  the  dead  trade  (that  is 
wax  8c  Ivory  trade)  die  than  there  did  in  proportion  of  those  who 
frequented  the  river  for  Slaves.  The  same  dangers  are  there,  the 
same  causes  of  death  exist  now,  as  before  this  traffic  was  abolished. 
The  climate  has  not  changed  nor  have  the  usual  rains  ceased.  May 
we  not  mark  the  finger  of  Providence  in  this? 

When  bound  to  Sierra  Leone  from  Goree  we  steer  due  South 
with  which  course  we  soon  loose  sight  of  land,  and  are  enabled 
to  clear  the  dangerous  shoals  of  Rio  Grande  8c  also  avoid  the  calms 
frequently  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  them.  . . . Passing 
the  shoals  of  Rio  Grande  we  shall  make  our  course  more  to  the 
eastward  to  fetch  the  Delos  Islands.  There  are  seven  of  them  8c 
they  are  very  pleasantly  situated  a short  distance  from  the  main. 
Some  white  factors  reside  among  them  who  carry  on  a consider- 
able trade  to  the  neighboring  rivers  of  the  Rio  Nunez  8c  the  Rio 
Pongo,  both  of  which  afford  an  extensive  communication  with 
the  interior.  During  the  slave  trade  these  islands  were  a kind  of 
depot,  to  which  the  natives  resorted  from  all  quarters.  Since  the 
abolition  they  are  but  little  visited  by  the  negroes;  they  find  it 
more  troublesome  8c  expensive  to  transport  wood,  wax  8c  Ivory 
to  them  in  canoes  than  they  did  the  more  manageable  8c  saleable 
traffic  of  their  fellow  creatures,  nay  often  their  fellow  townsmen, 
sometimes  parts  of  their  own  families,  their  domestics,  wives,  8c 
children!!  The  air  8c  climate  of  these  Islands  are  uncommonly 
healthy.  Sick  people  from  Sierra  Leone  8c  the  rivers  resort  to  them 
for  recovering  their  health  8c  strength.  The  coast  from  these  Is- 
lands to  the  entrance  of  Sierra  Leone  river  is  low  8c  woody  nor 

7.  So  far  as  is  known  Swan  never  visited  the  Congo  River,  much  less  traveled 
inland  to  the  ruined  capital  of  the  former  Kongo  kingdom.  That  Swan  had  read 
Portuguese  accounts  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries  seems  the  explanation 
for  this  passage. 
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shall  we  approach  it,  on  account  of  some  shoals  near  it,  sufficiently 
to  distinguish  anything  remarkable.  Long  before  we  reach  this 
river  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone  discover  their  heads  above 
the  Clouds.  Our  lessning  distance  soon  discovers  their  verdant 
sides.  The  white  Tower  & Fort  walls  shew  conspicuous  above  the 
town.  . . . 

[Following  a description  of  the  founding  of  Sierra  Leone]  Such 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  three  years  towards  abolish- 
ing the  Slave  trade  on  this  part  of  the  western  coast  that  scarce  a 
vessell  escapes  the  cruisers  that  are  constantly  seeking  them.  The 
harbor  is  filled  with  condemned  slave  ships  of  almost  all  nations, 
for  the  English  allow  no  flag  to  protect  persons  or  property  con- 
cerned in  that  traffic.  To  an  Englishman  it  is  death  to  be  detected 
in  it.  Many  hundreds  of  natives  have  by  this  means  been  rescued 
from  foreign  servitude  8c  liberated  from  their  floating  prisons  at 
this  place.  Much  has  been  done  8c  the  English  nation  have  done 
more  than  all  Europe  put  together  towards  effecting  a total  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  but  much  yet  remains  to  do.  While  we 
applaud  & admire  the  magnanimity  8c  liberality  of  a nation,  that 
in  the  midst  of  domestic  factions  8c  foreign  wars,  could  thus  nobly 
stretch  forth  the  hand  of  power  to  protect  8c  restore  oppressed 
Africa  to  itself,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  measures  adopted  on 
the  broad  scale  of  humanity  should  have  been  left  so  deficient  in 
detail  as  in  a great  measure  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  their  liberal 
promoters.  As  no  particular  fund  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  captive  negroes  brought  into  the  colony,  the 
governor  and  superintendants  of  prizes  condemned  there  seem  to 
have  been  more  eager  to  secure  their  proportions  of  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  ships  than  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
unhappy  sufferers.  All  the  rice  8c  other  provisions  intended  for  the 
slaves  found  on  board  the  vessells  were  indeed  appropriated  to 
their  use  8c  a small  allowance  of  rice  was  also  dealt  them  from  the 
Public  Store.  The  first  supply  soon  failed  & the  other  kept  no 
pace  with  the  increase  of  consumers  that  when  I was  here  in  181 18 
the  quantity  allowed  for  six  would  scarce  feed  one  person.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  at  large  & nescessarily  became  very  troublesome 
from  begging  & stealing  for  subsistence.  Those  who  could  obtain 

8.  See  above,  document  IV.7. 
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work  would  readily  labour  the  whole  day  for  one  meal  of  victuals. 
I once  ventured  to  express  my  surprise  to  a Governor  that  no 
appropriations  had  been  made  by  government  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  Captives.  “Tis  enough  that  we  give  them  liberty,”  said  he, 
“let  them  earn  their  bread  by  labour.”  He  forgot  that  in  a place 
like  this  where  almost  every  person  had  their  own  labourers,  such 
a body  of  men  women  8c  children  would  not  be  likely  to  find  em- 
ployment. He  forgot  that  they  were  collected  from  various  nations 
in  different  8c  distant  parts  of  Africa  of  different  manners,  customs 
8c  languages  from  each  other,  8c  all  different  in  every  respect  from 
the  people  they  were  among.  Therefore  they  could  find  little  con- 
solation among  themselves  & none  from  the  inhabitants  around 
them,  who  apeared  to  me  rather  to  irritate  8c  insult  their  mis- 
fortunes than  endeavour  to  alleviate  their  distresses.  But  while 
this  Governor  had  his  mouth  ever  filled  with  Philanthropy,  his 
heart  was  miserably  destitute  of  that  refined  humanity  that  should 
give  effect  to  his  professions.  While  Government  8c  the  Abolition 
Societies  in  England  continued  the  bounty  on  the  heads  of  Slaves 
liberated  from  vessells,  no  man  could  be  more  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  their  emancipation.  That  withdrawn,  the  flaming  Philanthro- 
pist dwindled  down  to  the  mere  “regulator  of  convicts.”  Without 
seeking  to  remedy  the  cause  of  the  disorders  daily  complained 
of  among  these  unprotected  people,  he  sought  only  to  discover  and 
punish  them  by  the  principles  of  English  law.  They  were  tried  on 
Statutes  they  never  heard  of,  condemned  for  aggressions  they 
were  ignorant  of  committing,  having  never  been  informed  what 
constituted  a penal  crime,  and  executed  for  the  misdemeanor  of 
having  an  appetite  8c  seeking  to  allay  the  cravings  of  nature  by  any 
means  that  would  procure  them  a morsel  of  food.  In  less  than  a 
year  he  was  recalled  to  answer  to  the  administration  at  home  for 
his  conduct  abroad.  He  died  on  the  passage  to  England  having 
previously  buried  his  Wife  8c  two  children  at  S.  Leone.9 

Every  family  in  the  Colony  who  chose  it  were  allowed  to  take 
as  many  of  these  natives  as  they  chose  to  support,  8c  they  were  bound 
to  them  by  government  for  a term  of  years,  the  persons  receiving 
them  binding  themselves  in  a penalty  for  their  good  treatment  8c 

9.  The  governor  in  question  was  Captain  E.  H.  Columbine,  R.N.  (1809-1811). 
Swan’s  statements  are  incorrect  in  several  details  and  should  be  compared  with  the 
account  of  Columbine’s  stewardship  in  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  109ff. 
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discharge  at  the  stipulated  time.10  As  it  was  for  their  own  con- 
venience that  the  Inhabitants  took  them  into  their  families,  8c 
their  interest  to  retain  them  in  service  as  long  as  possible,  they 
principally  sought  for  children  of  both  sexes,  who  were  bound 
for  7,  10  8c  14  years,  so  that  the  older  people  who  could  not  find 
employ  were  still  forced  to  combat  with  misfortunes.  The  rainy 
season  however  relieved  them  from  their  distresses  8c  the  Colony 
from  the  burthen  of  them.  Unhoused  destitute  of  shelter  or  sub- 
sistence, hundreds  were  swept  off  by  a distemper  brought  on  by 
their  exposed  8c  destitute  situations.  Nor  was  the  situation  of  the 
unfortunate  Sailors  8c  other  white  people  found  on  board  the  slave 
vessells  much  to  be  preferred.  Thrown  adrift  in  the  settlement, 
without  money  or  friends,  most  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  climate, 
many  from  absolute  want,  some  from  a total  indifference  of  their 
fate.  A few  unable  to  bear  their  reverse  of  fortune  8c  racked  by 
goading  conscience  or  haunted  by  the  shades  of  murdered  negroes 
died  in  despair  or  ended  their  miserable  existence  with  their  own 
hands. 

At  present  the  slaves  thus  brought  into  the  colony  are  better 
provided  for,  and  as  captures  grow  less  frequent,  they  are  not  more 
numerous  than  can  be  taken  care  of  on  the  principles  established 
for  their  relief.  Before  the  introduction  of  these  people,  all  public 
works  were  executed  by  a race  of  people  called  Crewmen,  from 
the  name  of  the  country  they  come  from.  As  they  were  hired  on 
wages  there  was  no  obligation  to  keep  them.  They  were  therefore 
all  dismissed  8c  the  captives  employed  in  their  stead  who  recieve 
food  8c  shelter  for  their  services  instead  of  money.  This  plan  while 
it  supplies  these  poor  creatures  with  bread,  and  also  keeps  them 
from  mischief  by  diverting  their  minds  to  something  useful,  is 
not  in  my  humble  opinion  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
objects  of  Abolition.  If  the  civilization  of  the  natives  8c  emancipa- 
tion from  the  shackles  of  superstition  8c  ignorance,  in  which  their 
minds  are  fettered  with  chains  stronger  than  those  with  which 
their  tyrant  masters  bind  their  persons,  are  to  be  effected  by 
eradicating  the  means  of  foreign  slavery  8c  rooting  out  those  long 
established  propensities  of  indolence  8c  inaction  so  universally 
prevalent  among  them,  little  can  be  effected  by  simply  transferring 


10.  On  the  apprenticing  of  Liberated  Africans,  ibid.,  106ff. 
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them  from  the  whips  8c  hoes  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  wheelbar- 
rows 8c  cat  nine  tails  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  excites  but  little  emotion 
in  the  mind  of  an  African  born  to  hereditary  Slavery  to  be  told 
he  is  free,  without  taking  some  method  to  inform  him  wherein 
his  freedom  consists.  That  class  of  persons  who  are  bom  to  servi- 
tude in  Africa  have  no  ideas  beyond  their  masters  approbation  8c 
confidence;  their  education  8c  prejudices  from  earliest  infancy 
are  formed  on  the  principles  of  perfect  8c  most  abject  obedience  to 
the  will  of  others.  From  their  youth  they  wear  the  stamp  of  Slave 
8c  should  they  escape  from  one  man,  they  cannot  impose  them- 
selves another  for  freemen.  Transferred  from  one  to  another  as 
mere  vendible  property,  they  soon  loose  all  personal  attachment  8c 
seem  only  solicitous  how  to  avoid  labour  or  escape  the  whip.  It  is  of 
this  description  the  greater  part  of  the  slaves  exported  from  Africa 
consist;  for  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
is  of  this  class.  When  two  nations  war  in  this  country  the  king 
collects  his  Carboccers  8c  headmen,  they  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective departments,  8c  each  individual  freeman  brings  with  him 
into  the  field  all  his  male  slaves  capable  of  bearing  arms.  If  victori- 
ous each  man  retains  all  the  prisoners  taken  by  himself  and  his 
own  slaves,  the  King  drawing  a certain  part.  If  they  are  van- 
quished, the  master  being  better  equipped,  more  able  to  retreat 
or  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  mounted  on  horseback  readily  escapes, 
8c  thinks  himself  fortunate  to  get  clear  with  the  loss  of  his  slaves, 
which  perhaps  he  gets  made  up  to  him  by  the  King  for  his  services, 
or  are  replaced  by  the  rising  families  of  those  lost.  When  an  army 
comes  by  surprise  on  a town,  the  women  8c  children  are  led  into 
captivity.  Slaves  thus  obtained  are  sold  to  the  traders  in  the  in- 
terior, 8c  by  them  are  strung  together  with  withes,  one  before  the 
other,  8c  thus  conducted  to  the  coast,  where  they  are  sold  to  the 
white  factors  who  reside  there,  8c  these  again  sell  them  to  still 
greater  profit  to  such  ships  as  arrive  to  take  them  away.  Thus  you 
see,  a slave  before  he  arrives  on  shipboard  may  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a dozen  masters.11  A Ship  with  a number  of 
these  Slaves  is  taken  into  Sierra  Leone  where  they  are  carried 
ashore  to  a large  building  appointed  for  their  reception.  They 
receive  some  rice,  perhaps  a cloth  or  two  to  cover  their  nakedness, 

11.  Most  of  the  foregoing  on  African  slavery  is  derived  from  Mungo  Park,  Travels 
in  the  Interior  of  Africa  (London,  1799).  Compare  pages  23-4  and  287ff. 
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8c  are  in  a formal  manner  informed  (In  English)  they  are  free  8c  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  slaves.  The  next  morning  the  overseer 
of  this  building  or  the  director  of  some  public  work  comes  into 
the  place  where  they  are  all  assembled,  8c  as  many  as  are  thought 
necessary  for  the  service  to  be  performed  are  counted  out  8c 
marched  off  in  small  lots,  under  the  care  of  some  white  man,  com- 
monly a soldier  on  fatigue  duty,  therefore  not  likely  to  be  over 
delicate  in  his  management  of  them.  Now  let  me  ask  what  must 
be  the  impression  made  on  these  peoples  minds  admitting  they 
understood  the  words,  on  being  informed  they  are  free?  Probably 
no  other  than  was  made  when  sold  by  their  conqueror  to  the 
Slatees12  8c  by  them  to  the  factors,  or  as  is  excited  by  every  transfer 
to  a new  mentor. 

Africans  when  put  on  Shipboard  have  universally  an  idea  that 
they  are  never  to  return  to  that  country  again.  Slaves  of  the  classes 
just  mentioned  discover  but  little  sensibility  or  uneasiness;  they 
may  be  benefitted,  they  cannot  be  more  miserable  by  the  change. 
But  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  freemen  taken  in  war  or  sold  by  the 
King  for  some  offence  are  put  on  board,  the  horrible  idea  they 
have  of  the  country  they  are  to  be  carried  to,  together  with  their 
reflections  on  the  dreadfull  reverse  of  fortune  that  has  thus  linked 
them  in  the  same  chain  with  those  over  whom  but  a few  weeks 
before  they  tyrranized  with  all  the  pride  8c  insolence  of  despotic 
power,  renders  them  frantic  8c  excites  them  to  those  violences  and 
disorders  so  often  related  in  the  annals  of  the  slave  trade.  They  are 
made  to  understand  they  will  be  many  weeks  on  the  water  before 
they  arrive  at  the  country  to  which  they  are  destined.  Vessells 
captured  on  the  leeward  coast  are  generally  4 or  5 weeks,  8c  often 
much  more  before  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  8c  as  that  place 
in  appearance  does  not  differ  much  from  the  descriptions  they 
may  have  recieved  of  the  W.I.  Islands  they  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed to  imagine  themselves  already  in  the  country  so  much 
dreaded  by  them,  8c  that  the  mummery  of  pronouncing  them  free 
is  but  a different  mode  of  delivering  them  over  to  their  new  mas- 
ters. Nor  is  their  subsequent  treatment  likely  to  eradicate  such  im- 
pressions. They  therefore  do  their  work  with  the  same  sulky  indo- 
lence, move  with  the  same  mechanical  laziness  as  though  actually 


12.  African  merchants.  Ibid,.,  12-3,  and  passim. 
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on  the  plantations,  where  they  could  only  be  stimulated  to  action 
by  the  terror  of  the  whip.  But  this  apparent  apathy  is  by  no  means 
inherent  to  them.  Africans  have  generally  a remarkable  propensity 
to  mirth  & festivity.  Even  slaves  under  all  the  rigours  of  servitude 
will  spend  whole  nights  in  revels  8c  dancing  when  they  can  steal 
from  their  eagle  eyed  Task  Masters,  for  these  generally  prohibit 
such  recreations  from  the  wise  conclusion,  that  if  they  dance  all 
night  they  are  less  able  to  work  the  next  day,  while  if  they  were 
permitted  to  recreate  themselves  an  hour  or  two  each  evening 
they  would  perform  their  tasks  with  more  alacrity  the  ensuing  day. 
With  these  impressions  which  it  is  but  natural  for  them  to  possess 
until  they  should  acquire  so  much  of  the  language  as  to  under- 
stand what  country  they  are  in,  in  what  respect  may  we  consider 
them  as  benefitted  by  the  change.  In  the  Plantations  the  cracking 
of  the  whip  at  day  light  is  the  signal  of  daily  labour.  They  are  fed, 
for  their  masters  interest  requires  them  to  be  well  kept.  In  Sierra 
Leone  they  are  lotted  out  to  an  overseer  to  drag  rocks  or  carry 
burthens  for  public  works.  They  are  fed,  but  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  Humanity  has  less  share  in  feeding  them  than  a pretended 
economy  of  the  public  Purse.  If,  instead  of  dealing  out  the  scanty 
daily  allowance  on  the  precise  footing  of  all  slaves,  they  were 
placed  on  the  ground  on  which  the  Krewmen  are  employed  8c  re- 
ceive a daily  stipend  in  money,  8c  only  employed  as  they  choze  to 
work,  it  would  at  least  have  the  appearance  8c  give  them  some  idea 
[of]  that  freedom  of  which  they  now  know  only  the  name.  It  is 
objected  they  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money  8c  would  not 
know  how  to  use  it,  or  would  be  defrauded  of  it  by  designing 
people.  The  same  objection  might  have  been  made  to  paying 
Crewmen  money;  they  had  never  seen  coin  till  they  recieved  it 
from  the  company  on  its  first  establishment  8c  were  then  so  igno- 
rant of  its  value  that  they  would  frequently  give  a handful  of  six- 
pences for  a string  of  beads  not  worth  sixpence.  Experience  soon 
taught  them  better.  A Krewman  who  could  not  speak  English, 
used  to  take  all  his  money  in  his  hand  8c  point  to  the  object  he 
wanted.  If  the  owner  of  the  article  thought  it  too  little  he  rejected 
him  but  took  care  never  to  let  him  off  with  any  of  it  though  five 
times  the  value  of  what  he  gave  in  return.13 


13.  The  Ms  breaks  off  abruptly  here. 
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2.  SAMUEL  SWAN  TO  MESSRS.  JAMES  ANDREWS  AND  COMPANY,1  AT 
SEA,  JANUARY  20,  181 6.2 

In  the  accompanying  a/t  you  will  observe  no  comissions  are 
deducted.  As  nothing  was  said  on  that  subject  previous  to  sailing 
I have  thought  proper  to  leave  the  manner  of  this  deduction  till 
my  return.  My  former  comissions  have  been  7 pr.  Ct.  on  the 
gross  amount  of  sales  deducted  in  the  Country  with  priviledge  of 
investing  it  in  the  vessel  freight  free.  Or  what  has  been  usu- 
ally more  satisfactory,  to  deduct  the  commissions  from  the  several 
articles  received  as  Cargo — thus,  were  wood,  Ivory,  Oil,  Gums, 
wax,  Coffee,  Gold,  Bills  8c  Cash  have  been  taken,  deduct  7 pr.  Ct. 
from  each.  This  places  me  on  the  same  footing  as  the  owners  in 
regard  to  profit  and  loss,  8c  is  the  more  equitable  as  the  agent 
cannot  select  the  most  profitable  articles  to  his  own  accot.,  while 
he  still  enjoys  equally  in  proportion  with  the  principal  any  ad- 
vantage the  Market  may  give  on  the  return  Cargo.  Once  the 
employer]  chose  to  settle  the  commissions  on  the  Amot.  of  Sales 
of  the  Cargo  at  home;  the  concern  failed  before  settlement,  8c  I 
lost  the  voyage.  Once  I performed  the  voyage  in  a Chartered 
Vessel  on  half  profits  of  the  whole  Cargo;  on  my  return  I was 
captured  8c  lost  every  thing.3  These  two  methods  have  never  since 
been  such  as  to  gain  my  preference  in  undertaking  a Voyage  to 
Africa.  Altho  the  usage  of  my  former  voyages,  8c  of  others  now  on 
the  Coast,  authorises  my  drawing  the  Commissions  on  compleating 
the  sales,  still  as  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  subject  between 
us  I chose  rather  to  leave  the  whole  business  till  a mutual  under- 
standing should  make  the  thing  entirely  satisfactory  on  both  sides, 
confident  of  receiving  justice  from  your  decision. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  give  some  account  of  my  voyage.  On 
arrival  at  Goree  I found  many  articles  in  demand  but  the  sales 
made  by  previous  American  vessels  had  been  so  much  lower  than 
I had  any  idea  would  have  been  made  by  the  vessels  first  out  in 

1.  Boston  merchant  house,  owner  of  the  brig  Vigilant. 

2.  Ms  Swan  Letter  Book. 

3.  Swan  was  master  of  the  brig  Federal,  captured  en  route  to  Boston  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812.  Robert  Greenhalgh  Albion  and  Jennie  Barnes  Pope, 
Sea  Lanes  in  Wartime;  The  American  Experience,  1775-1942  (New  York,  1942),  114. 
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the  spring  that  I could  get  no  offer  in  any  degree  adequate  to 
my  expectation.  The  case  stood  thus:  no  other  American  was  in 
port;  the  fore  top  sail  was  loose;  they  must  have  the  articles;  I 
would  have  my  prices.  I sold  part  of  my  lumber  at  $75  pr.  m., 
the  whole  was  partially  engaged  at  that  price;  Tobacco  at  $24  pr. 
100  lb;  of  this  article  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a part  for  the  leward 
trade.  I must  here  observe  the  Tobacco  proved  very  inferior  to 
the  samples  8c  on  several  casks  considerable  allowance  was  neces- 
sary to  be  made  where  I found  portions  of  it  totally  unfit  for  trade. 

Tobacco  is  a very  commanding  article  in  all  African  Trade; 
with  it  one  may  govern  a market,  without  it,  in  many  places  we 
cannot  even  procure  a fish  or  fowl  for  the  table.  Tobacco  is  money 
to  the  natives,  ’tis  their  par  of  exchange,  8c  a thing  is  valued  by 
the  number  of  leaves  or  heads  of  Tobacco  it  will  fetch.  From  this 
you  see  it  is  particularly  necessary  it  should  be  of  good  quality  8c 
flavour,  otherwise  any  competitor  with  good  tobacco  will  draw 
every  trader  from  the  vessel  however  good  the  articles  may  be. 

After  my  trade  had  commenced  it  went  on  briskly.  A new  order 
of  things  had  taken  place — every  thing  was  prohibited  in  the  Is- 
land except  lumber,  flour  8c  bread.4  I found  it  necessary  to  com- 
mission a respectable  inhabitant  to  manage  for  me  on  his  own 
responsibility,  8c  by  a few  well  applied  articles  in  the  way  of  secret 
services  among  the  Lords  of  the  Isle  all  went  on  very  smoothly. 
At  this  time  to  my  surprise  the  Olive-branch 5 arrived,  who  from 
not  finding  at  Goree  I concluded  had  fell  to  leward  of  the  Island  8c 
proceeded  to  Sierra  Leone.  Capt.  Carnes  not  only  put  a speedy 
stop  to  my  sales  but  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  some  to  consider- 
able amount. 


4.  These  regulations  were  put  in  force  the  latter  part  of  1815  by  Governor  Mac- 
Carthy  of  Sierra  Leone.  While  he  noted  that  Goree  had  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  a free  port  for  some  years,  MacCarthy  nevertheless  ordered  that  foreign 
vessels  might  sell  only  provisions  and  lumber.  Otherwise,  he  stated,  British  mer- 
chants, particularly  those  established  in  Senegal,  would  suffer  from  American  com- 
petition. MacCarthy  to  Bathurst,  December  31,  1815,  C.O.  267/40,  P.R.O. 

5.  Owned  by  Samuel  Parkman  of  Boston.  Register  157,  Boston  Registers,  1816, 
National  Archives.  *Captain  Carnes  of  the  Olive  Branch  evidently  overplayed  his 
hand  on  this  occasion,  for  on  his  next  voyage  his  vessel  was  seized  at  Goree  and 
condemned  at  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Sierra  Leone  for  trading  in  an  illegal 
manner.  Sierra  Leone,  List  of  Adjudication,  October  14,  1816,  H.C.A.  49/101,  P.R.O. 
Swan  evidently  was  more  adroit;  he  was  not  molested  at  Goree  the  following  year. 
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3.  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  HOWLAND’S  VOYAGE  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1816- 

1817. 1 

We  soon  began  to  look  about  for  a voyage.  Myself  and  three 
of  my  shipmates,  John  Lanman,  Elija  Pitts  and  John  Fox  shipped 
in  the  clipper  schooner  Iris 2 of  Boston,  Captain  Murphy  of 
Charleston,  Jacob  Millet  of  Salem  mate,  a Mr  Goff  of  Boston  as 
supercargo,  and  Jacob  Faber  passenger,  to  be  the  agent  for  the 
owners  on  the  coast.  We  had  sixteen  men  and  a Boatswain,  carpen- 
ter and  cook.  The  schooner  was  built  in  Baltimore  for  a privateer 
and  had  ports  for  eighteen  guns,  though  she  shipped  only  two, 
as  signal  guns.  We  shipped  for  eighteen  dollars  per  month,  to  go 
on  a trading  voyage  to  Africa;  our  cargo  was  rum,  tobacco,  pow- 
der, drygoods  8cc.  We  sailed  in  July  1816,  for  Rio  de  Galinas. 

After  a very  short  passage  [#25  days]  we  anchored  off  the  en- 
trance to  the  river  Shebar  mistaking  it  for  the  Gallinas.  Four  of 
us  were  ordered  into  the  boat  to  put  the  Captain  ashore.  It  being 
the  rainey  season,  strong  S.W.  winds  prevailed  causing  heavy 
breakers  on  the  bar,  a strong  current  running  out  at  the  same 
time  made  it  dangerous  for  a boat  to  pass:  even  the  natives  in 
their  canoes  were  afraid  to  come  off.  We  pulled  inside  however, 
getting  our  boat  half  full  of  water;  had  we  known  the  danger,  we 
would  not  have  attempted  it.  We  pulled  up  to  “Tuckers  town,” 
which  consists  of  a few  huts  covered  with  Palm  leaves.  The  chief, 
Mr  William  Tucker,3  told  us  it  was  the  river  Shebar.  He  was  a 
Mulatto  and  spoke  good  english,  the  place  being  near  to  Sierra 
Leone  a british  settlement.  He  was  a Slave  dealer.  He  gave  us  a 
good  dinner  of  fowls  and  rice  hotly  pepered,  and  yellow  with  Palm 
oil.  Mr  Tucker  said  he  was  well  acquainted  with  our  Agent,  Jacob 
Faber,  who  had  a slave  factory  at  the  Rio  Pongo,  before  the  war 
with  England.  He  also  informed  us  that  the  Gallinas  river  was 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  south. 

1.  Ms  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  See  document  IV.8,  note  1.  The  present 
voyage  commences  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

2.  Other  than  Howland’s  narrative,  information  on  the  Iris  is  lacking;  likewise 
for  the  principals.  A family  named  Faber  for  years  carried  on  the  slave  trade  in 
the  Nunez  and  Pongo  rivers;  it  is  not  clear  if  there  was  a connection  with  the  in- 
dividual mentioned  here.  Howland  at  times  gives  Faber’s  name  as  “Fabor”  and 
“Fabour,”  and  Lanman’s  as  “Landman.” 

3.  For  the  Tucker  family  in  the  Sherbro  see  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone, 
passim.  The  family’s  origins  date  from  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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We  dared  not  attempt  going  out  of  the  river  over  the  bar,  so  we 
carried  the  boat  over  [#a  narrow  neck  of]  land  to  start  off  from  the 
beach.  There  was  a great  surf  rolling  up  on  the  beach.  Our  Cap- 
tain could  not  swim;  he  sent  us  off  to  try  it  first,  and  if  we  suc- 
ceeded we  were  to  come  back  for  him.  We  watched  for  a good 
chance,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  negroes  we  were  shoved  off. 
We  pulled  briskly,  two  or  three  seas  nearly  filled  our  boat,  but 
we  got  out  beyond  the  breakers  bailed  her  out  and  pulled  ashore 
again.  We  took  in  the  Captain  and  tried  it  again,  but  a heavy  sea 
turned  our  boat  over  and  over,  and  dashed  us  on  the  beach;  the 
natives  ran  into  the  surf  and  hauled  us  ashore.  We  made  several 
attempts  more,  but  with  the  like  result;  at  one  time  we  nearly 
succeeded  when  a heavy  sea  “pitch-poled”  the  boat  end  over  end, 
nearly  drowning  us  all.  The  negroes  hauled  the  captain  out  nearly 
lifeless,  and  one  man  got  his  leg  jambed  and  much  hurt  between 
the  boat  and  the  hard  sand.  We  gave  it  up  that  day.  Mr  Tucker 
said  that  many  lives  had  been  lost  in  attempting  to  pass  out  over 
the  bar;  what  did  not  drown  the  sharks  took,  as  the  strong  current 
from  the  river  took  them  outside  there  was  not  a solitary  chance 
to  be  saved.  He  told  us  a boat  with  seven  men  from  a Slaver  were 
all  lost  on  the  bar  some  short  time  before.  [#  (Tucker  stated),  even 
the  crewmen  (Kru)  in  crew  (Kru)  canoes  dare  not  cross  the 
bar  in  the  rainy  season  and  they  are  the  most  expert  canoemen 
in  Africa.]4 

Early  the  next  morning  during  the  land  breeze  the  sea  was  less 
violent,  and  yet  it  was  very  bad;  but  we  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  breakers  after  being  half  full  of  water.  We  went  on 
board,  and  ran  down  to  the  Gallinas,  and  anchored  off  its  en- 
trance. Several  schooners  under  Spanish,  french  and  dutch  colours 
lay  here  waiting  for  slaves,  all  clippers,  built  in  Baltimore. 

I was  chosed  one  of  four  men  for  the  boats  crew.  We  pulled  in 
to  land  Mr  Faber  and  the  Captain,  but  finding  it  break  heavy 
across  the  bar  as  at  the  Shebar,  we  dare  not  attempt  to  pull  in  over 
the  bar,  so  pulled  in  and  landed  on  the  beach,  but  not  without 
the  breakers  filling  our  boat;  we  hauled  the  boat  across  the  narrow 
dry  sand  bar  fronting  the  river  [*  forming  an  island  as  the  river 


4.  The  Kru  people  of  the  Liberian  coast  were  widely  employed  by  European  and 
American  vessels  because  of  their  remarkable  skill  in  handling  small  craft.  See 
Murdock,  Africa , 259-64. 
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had  an  entrance  at  each  end;  this  dry  sand  spit  was  very  narrow] 
and  launched  her  and  pulled  up  the  river  about  seven  miles  to 
[#a  native  village]  a Mr  Goss’s  factory  [*and  arrived  very  much 
fatigued,  and  drenched  with  rain].  This  Goss  was  and  old  slave 
factor,  and  it  is  said,  had  made  a large  fortune  in  this  traffic,  and 
was  about  to  go  home.  He  was  much  out  of  health  with  the  dropsy, 
a disease  which  most  old  settlers  die  of,  after  being  reduced,  and 
their  constitution  broken  by  the  coast  fevers;  the  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  or  spleen,  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  is  quite  common  along 
the  whole  coast  among  the  white  residents.  Mr  Goss  had  a cadavor- 
ous  deathly  looking  countenance,  his  arms  and  legs  shrunk  to  skin 
and  bone,  and  his  abdomen  swelled  out  enormously,  and  this  is 
the  general  appearance  of  all  who  reside  a long  time  on  the  coast, 
and  Goss  had  been  here  ten  years.  Mr  Faber  made  arrangements 
with  him  to  take  his  factory  and  the  ballance  of  his  goods  and 
he  got  all  ready  to  go  home  to  Liverpool,  but  never  reached 
there,  in  a few  days  more  he  died!!  What  a price  these  men 
generally  pay  for  their  ill-gotten  wealth.?  [#It  seems  that  Goss 
and  Faber  must  have  had  some  previous  correspondence.  . . . 
Faber,  who  seemed  now  to  have  all  the  command,  took  no  care 
of  us.  We  were  obliged  to  plead  hard  to  get  something  to  eat. 
They  gave  us  some  boiled  rice  and  Palm  Oil  with  guinea  pepper 
in  it,  and  a glass  of  rum  each,  and  we  had  to  sleep  on  the  ground 
in  our  wet  clothes.  Mr  Goss,  the  rich  slave  dealer,  was  the  most 
miserable  looking  wretch  I ever  saw:  a very  small  sharp  featured 
man  about  forty  years  of  age,  his  skin  like  yellow  dried  parchment, 
his  arms  and  legs  emaciated  to  skin  and  bone  and  his  abdomen 
swelled  out  to  an  enormous  size  with  the  dropsy,  caused  by  re- 
peated fevers  of  the  climate.] 

The  banks  of  the  river  from  the  sea  beach  to  this  village  is  a 
dense  swamp  full  of  mangrove  trees.  The  river  is  very  narrow  and 
crooked  [#(with)  a very  strong  current],  in  some  places  the  man- 
groves and  vines  uniting  overhead  forming  a shady  gloomy 
canopy.  The  air  is  hot  and  sultry  and  full  of  miasmic  odor  from 
decayed  vegitable  matter,  and  mud  of  the  swamps.  The  Gallinas 
lies  in  about  six  degrees  north  Latitude,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
most  unhealthy  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  [*The  very 
air  we  breathed  was  like  steam,  and  seemed  not  to  refresh  us  any 
by  inhaleing  it.] 
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Faber  now  took  the  whole  charge  of  vessel  and  cargo,  our 
young  Captain  was  a mere  tool  in  his  hands,  and  Mr  Goff  the 
supercargo  (as  we  thought)  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  sham 
owner  of  the  vessel  as  an  american.  I have  no  doubt  but  that 
Faber  had  a complete  set  of  Spanish  papers,5  and  meant  in  time  to 
send  the  vessel  to  Cuba  with  slaves  but  his  american  crew  must  be 
disposed  of  first.  He  gave  us  a glass  of  aguadente  as  we  were  wet 
through  with  rain  and  sweat,  and  a supper  of  rice  and  palm  oil 
well  peppered.  We  slept  on  the  ground  in  an  old  hut,  the  rain 
leaking  through  the  roof.  Several  times  we  went  down  to  the 
beach  and  tried  to  get  off  on  board  but  each  time  were  dashed 
back  by  the  sea,  and  had  to  remain  on  shore  a week  or  more  living 
on  one  meal  a day  of  boiled  rice,  oil  and  guinea  pepper.  Old 
Faber  lived  sumptously  on  chickens,  pigs,  fish,  good  bread  and 
coffee  and  Claret  wine,  and  slept  on  a good  cot,  but  took  no  care 
for  our  welfare;  he  was  perfectly  heartless,  had  no  feeling  at  all 
for  his  fellow  creatures,  just  as  every  slave  dealer  ought  to  feel, 
or  he  could  not  engage  in  that  horrid  traffic. 

A [#small  pilot  boat  built]  Spanish  schooner  of  about  eighty 
tons  lay  in  the  river,  full  of  slaves  waiting  a smooth  time  to  go 
out  to  sea.  [*I  was  told  that  she  was  the  first  vessel,  except  some 
small  boats  that  ever  entered  the  river,  as  the  channel  on  the  bar 
was  continually  changing,  sometimes  filling  entirely  up  and  form- 
ing a new  opening  for  the  river  in  another  place.]  Mr  Faber  sent 
us  with  our  Captain  to  assist  in  getting  her  over  the  bar.  It  was 
pretty  smooth,  and  a light  land  breeze.  They  winded  her  round, 
made  sail,  hove  the  anchor  up  to  the  stern,  but  before  she  became 
managable  the  strong  current  swept  her  on  the  bar.  The  sea 
breeze  came  in,  the  sea  rose,  and  drove  her  further  on  broadside, 
the  sea  breaking  over  the  deck.  I was  in  our  boat  towing  astern. 
A heavy  sea  dashed  the  boat  to  pieces  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel  and  I sprang  on  board.  Here  was  confusion  alive,  the  Span- 
iards praying  and  calling  on  the  “Santa  Maria”  (Virgin  Mary)  to 
save  them,  the  poor  negroes  in  hand  cuffs  with  a chain  rove 
through  and  fastened  at  each  end  yelling  in  agony,  the  slave  deck 


5.  After  the  United  States  abolished  the  slave  trade  in  1808  many  American 
slavers  took  refuge  under  the  Spanish  flag.  Spain  did  not  outlaw  the  slave  trade 
for  its  citizens  until  1817,  and  then  only  north  of  the  equator.  Christopher  Lloyd, 
The  Navy  and  the  Slave  Trade  (London,  1949),  45,  62. 
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breaking  up  and  provisions  and  water  casks  floating  round  among 
them  in  a confused  mess.  Myself  and  the  three  men6  jumped 
below,  removed  the  chains,  took  off  the  hand  cuffs,  and  in  a few 
minutes  every  negro  was  free.  The  poor  fellows  had  been  kept 
in  a starving  condition  ashore  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  them 
at  such  a time  run  to  the  Cooks  boilers  and  devour  the  hot  boiled 
rice  thus  satisfying  hunger,  before  the  thought  of  saving  life.  She 
heeled  of  shore  as  the  under  tow  run  back,  and  a heavy  sea  rolled 
on  board  and  stove  in  the  deck,  and  we  were  obliged  to  look  to  our 
own  safety,  I stripped  of  my  cloaths,  tied  my  shirt  by  the  sleeves 
around  by  neck  and  went  on  the  main  boom  and  waited  for  a 
good  heavy  sea,  and  then  plunged  in  the  top  of  it  and  it  drove 
me  near  to  the  shore,  so  that  I got  foot  hold  on  the  sand,  but  the 
undertow  carried  me  back  abreast  of  the  schooner.  The  next  sea 
that  came  rolled  over  me  like  an  avalanche  and  carried  me  with 
great  force  towards  the  shore.  I got  a foothold  again,  but  the 
strong  current  of  the  river  and  the  under-tow  took  me  out  again 
carrying  me  each  time  further  round  the  point  into  an  eddy  cur- 
rent. After  being  thus  dashed  on,  and  off,  several  times,  I reached 
the  shore  which  by  this  time  was  full  of  natives  who  landed  on  the 
river  side  from  their  canoes.  Though  I was  an  expert  swimmer, 
I had  swallowed  much  water  and  was  nearly  exhausted.  I was 
about  to  put  on  my  shirt  when  a native  pointed  his  spear  to  my 
breast  and  forcibly  took  it  from  me,  thus  leaving  me  naked  in  the 
burning  sun.  Those  on  board  seeing  my  struggles  in  the  sea  con- 
cluded to  remain  on  board,  and  she  fortunately  did  not  go  to 
pieces  until  the  tide  was  out  when  they  all  waded  ashore  in  saftey, 
except  several  slaves  who  were  washed  overboard  from  the  vessel. 
It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  if  all  of  them  had  been  lost  in 
the  same  way  for  they  were  all  stolen  by  the  natives  only  to  be  sold 
into  slavery  again.  Evrything  that  washed  ashore  was  free  plunder, 
they  even  stove  the  water  casks  to  get  the  iron  hoops.  [#I  got  a 
hankerchief  and  tied  it  round  my  waist,  like  the  black  natives, 
who  were  also  naked  except  a “tapa”  or  cloth  round  the  waist. 
The  natives  also  took  all  the  poor  slaves,  and  carried  them  off,  I 
suppose  to  sell  to  the  next  trader.  They  then  all  went  off  up  the 
river  leaving  us  on  the  bar,  and  the  Spanish  Captain  and  crew 
went  up  the  river  in  a canoe  to  their  factory.] 

6.  Howland’s  shipmates. 
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The  next  day  not  a vestige  of  the  vessel,  or  cargo  remained, 
and  we  were  left  sole  occupyers  of  this  narrow  strip  of  sand  Island 
in  front  of  the  river  which  had  an  outlett  at  each  end.  Here  we 
remained  for  three  days,  and  nights,  the  sea  breaking  too  high 
for  our  large  trade  boat  to  come  in  and  take  us  off,  not  a tree, 
or  spear  of  grass  to  shelter  us  from  the  hot  sun,  and  the  sand  so 
burning  hot,  we  had  to  sit  in  the  water  to  cool  us,  and  at  night 
haul  the  dry  sand  over  us,  to  protect  us  from  the  chill  land  breeze 
and  heavy  dew.  My  skin  was  so  badly  blistered  all  over,  I could 
scarcely  move  about,  and  was  in  great  agony.  My  complection  be- 
ing light  and  fair,  the  sun  blistered  it  quick.  I was  swollen  all 
over.  When  the  blisters  broke,  I was  nearly  skined  and  covered 
with  raw  flesh  which  made  large  sores.  I could  hardly  move  a 
limb,  but  the  flesh  would  crack  and  the  blood  gush  out.  I think 
I can  imagine  somewhat  the  painfull  feelings  of  those  scalded  all 
over  by  steam,  and  yet  I felt  mine  was  fully  as  bad,  if  not  worse 
in  my  forlorn  situation  without  help  or  remedy. 

Our  other  three  men  and  the  captain  had  shirts  and  trowsers 
to  protect  their  bodies  from  the  sun,  but  we  all  suffered  alike 
for  want  of  something  to  eat.  Old  Faber  might  have  sent  canoes 
to  take  us  up  to  his  factory,  but  he  had  no  thought  for  us,  and 
would  have  been  glad  no  doubt  if  he  had  heard  that  we  perished. 
At  last  Mr  Goss  sent  a [#small]  canoe  and  took  our  captain  up  to 
the  factory,  and  left  us  behind.  [#with  nothing  to  eat.]  The  cap- 
tain said  he  would  send  back  a larger  canoe  for  us  that  day  but  it 
did  not  come.  I was  in  great  misery.  I could  not  sit  or  lie  down, 
but  the  sand  would  grind  into  my  sores.  My  arms,  legs,  shoulders, 
back,  breast,  nose  and  underlip  was  all  a raw  bleeding  sore.  The 
other  men  complained  of  hunger,  but  I felt  it  not,  I was  in  such 
sharp  pain.  We  had  plenty  of  fresh  river  water  to  drink  or  we 
could  not  have  lived.  [#So  here  we  were  four  men  two  days  and 
nights  exposed  in  this  way  with  nothing  to  eat,  and  tortured  at 
night  by  moschettoes,  which  made  large  bloches  all  over  my 
body  in  addition  to  the  burns  by  the  sun.] 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  we  had  been  there,  with- 
out a morcel  of  food,  a canoe  was  sent  and  took  us  up  to  the  fac- 
tory where  we  were  fed  on  rice  and  Palm  Oil  [#while  our  Masters, 
the  high  and  mighty  slave  dealers  fared  sumptuously  on  meat  and 
chickens,  roast  pig,  porter  wine  8cc.  They  told  us  they  could  not 
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get  a canoe  to  come  for  us  before,  but  this  was  a lie.  They  were 
in  hopes  the  sea  would  moderate  so  that  our  large  boat  could 
come  in  and  take  in  us  on  board,  and  I do  believe  they  would 
have  left  us  there  longer  had  not  our  services  been  valuable  and 
they  thought  we  might  starve.]  Our  old  shed  of  a hut  was  leaky 
and  swarming  with  centapieds  and  scorpions.  They  gave  me  an 
old  shirt  but  no  trowsers.  I could  not  wear  the  shirt  now,  it  irri- 
tated and  stuck  to  my  sores,  and  I had  to  pull  it  off.  I rubbed  my 
body  with  palm  oil  and  it  did  great  good  softening  the  cracks  in 
my  wounds.  The  only  posture  in  which  I could  sleep  was  to  sit 
down  leaning  forward  and  resting  my  head  on  a log  of  wood. 

I one  day  saw  a large  number  of  slaves  mostly  young  men,  wom- 
en and  children  of  8,  10,  and  twelve  years  of  age,  brought  in 
for  sale  by  their  black  chiefs,  or  masters.  There  were  several 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  them  here,  waiting  for  the  rainey  season 
to  be  over  [*or  the  weather  permit]  so  they  could  be  shipped 
away.  It  is  no  wonder  that  slave  dealers  have  no  feelings  of  human- 
ity for  the  poor  distressed  white  man,  when  we  see  such  cruelty 
as  they  commit  on  the  poor  helpless  negro.  [*One  cargo  was  for 
a French  vessel  which  was  fitted  out  from  “Havre  d’Gras”]  They 
are  kept  in  a large  pen,  with  no  covering  to  shelter  them  from  the 
sun,  or  rain,  entirely  naked  except  the  adults,  and  they  have  only 
a small  piece  of  bark  cloth  in  front  tied  by  a string  round  the 
waist.  They  are  very  much  emaciated,  being  [#fed  mostly  on] 
allowed  only  a few  palm  nuts  to  eat  once  a day.  I walked  round 
among  them,  and  they  made  signs  to  me  for  food  by  pointing 
their  fingers  into  their  open  mouths.  They  looked  the  very  picture 
of  despair:  some  sat  down  in  a sort  of  apathy  heeding  nothing, 
knowing  probably  how  utterly  usless  it  was  to  complain.  Some 
[*men]  had  their  foot  in  the  stocks,  a log  with  a hole  in  the 
center  for  the  foot,  and  a peg  drove  in  crosswise  to  confine  it. 
It  was  about  four  feet  long,  and  when  they  walked  they  held  it 
by  a string  at  each  end;  some  had  their  ankles  much  chaffed  and 
sore.  My  heart  yearned  to  releive,  and  help  them,  but  I was  power- 
less and  turned  away,  but  only  to  see  a still  more  horrid  sight. 
These  white  monsters  [*the  French  slavers]  were  branding  them 
with  a hot  iron  on  the  breast  and  shoulder  with  the  initials  of  the 
owner,  or  vessels  name.  I saw  them  brand  a delicate  female  about 
twelve  years  old.  I saw  the  smoke  and  saw  the  flesh  quiver,  and 
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turned  away  as  I heard  a suppressed  scream.  I did  not  stop  to  see 
the  impression,  but  it  is  indeliable  on  my  heart.  The  slave  dealer 
thinks  no  more  of  killing  a negro,  than  of  his  cost,  which  here  was 
about  twenty  dollars  paid  in  goods,  which  may  have  cost  five  dol- 
lars at  home  [*and  I thought  that  these  fiends  in  human  traffic 
looked  upon  us  sailors  in  the  same  way,  only  valueing  us  as  beast 
of  burthen.]  Some  died  from  famine,  and  ill  treatment.  I observed 
that  the  black  slave  dealers  were  nearly  as  cruel  to  them  as  the  white 
[*and  more  cruel,  if  possible].  Their  dead  slaves  were  thrown 
into  the  river  where  the  crocodile  [*in  which  the  river  abounds] 
was  upon  the  daily  watch  for  them,  and  if  they  drifted  down  the 
river  the  shark  had  his  share  of  them.  The  different  tribes,  or,  I 
may  say — the  same  tribe  in  different  towns  along  this  part  of 
the  coast,  were  all  at  war  to  make  prisoners  of  each  other  to  sell 
them  for  slaves,  but  the  far  greatest  number  came  from  the  inte- 
rior. There  was  almost  a famine  in  the  place.  The  natives  were 
so  engaged  in  war  and  slave  dealing  that  the  ground  was  left  un- 
cultivated. [*Many  actually  starved  in  this  land  of  plenty,  or  sub- 
sisted only  on  its  spontaneous  productions,  which  were  not  now 
in  season.]  Here  I saw  two  Chiefs  who  were  brothers  (Charles  and 
William  Gomez).  They  were  the  sons  [*by  an  African  wife]  of  an 
old  portuguese  slave  dealer  now  dead;  he  had  them  educated  in 
England,  they  could  both  read,  write,  and  speak  good  english.7 
They  dressed  in  the  native  costume,  that  is  a long  piece  of  blue 
and  white  cloth  wound  round  the  waist,  with  the  end  over  the 
left  shoulder,  the  right  shoulder  and  arm  bare.  These  two  scoun- 
drels managed  to  be  made  chiefs  over  different  tribes,  and  mutually 
agreed  to  make  war  and  lead  their  men  into  ambush  alternately 
to  take  them  prisoners  for  slaves,  and  divide  the  spoil  between 
them.  [*One  had  a town  on  the  Galinas,  and  one  on  Sugray  River 
near  Cape  Mount.]  We  heard  them  boast  of  their  exploits,  over 
their  wine  at  Fabers  table.  I have  abhored  slavery,  and  the  slave 
trade  so  even  since,  that  no  money  could  induce  me  to  engage  in 
it  though  I have  been  strongly  urged,  and  had  munificent  offers, 
from  my  great  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  language.  I have  often 
thought  how  people  calling  themselves  civilized  Christians,  could 
reconcile  their  consciences  by  engaging  in  such — worse  than 

7.  See  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  238,  for  a reference  to  the  Gomez  family 
in  the  Gallinas  c.  1840. 
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brutal  traffic;  God  is  forbearing  “long  suffering  and  full  of  mercy,” 
but  his  vengeance  must  fall  on  them  sometime  or  other,  for  He 
will  not  permit  poor  darkened  Afric’s  children  to  be  so  persecuted 
much  longer  by  these  enlightened  Christians. 

We  were  over  a month  ashore  [* until  after  the  moon  fulled 
when  the  wind  and  sea  went  down]  without  half  enough  to  eat, 
going  from  town  to  town  in  canoes  for  Faber  carrying  goods.  We 
went  up  another  branch  of  the  river  to  “old  King  Shucker’s 
town,8  to  “Charly  Gomez  Town”  at  Manna,9  and  to  a town  at 
Shugra,10  near  Cape  Mount.  The  rains  were  now  nearly  over,  and 
the  sea  smoother,  so  that  we  went  on  board  in  our  large  trade 
boat,  glad  to  get  there  and  tell  our  shipmates  of  our  shipwreck, 
and  sufferings.  We  landed  a little  cargo  at  a time,  as  fast  as  it 
was  wanted  to  buy  slaves  with.  Faber  feared  the  natives  might 
plunder  him  if  he  kept  a large  quantity  on  hand.  [#We  could 
not  land  much  cargo  until  after  the  rainy  season  when  our  boat 
could  go  in  over  the  bar,  and  then  only  a little  was  wanted  at  a 
time,  as  fast  as  slaves  could  be  brought,  for  Faber  feared  to  have 
much  ashore  at  a time  on  account  of  treachery  of  the  native  chiefs, 
as  they  were  much  given  to  rapine  and  plunder.]  We  anchored 
at  Manna,  Sugra,  Cape  Mount,  Bassa,  Cape  Mesurado,  [now 
Liberia]  and  landed  goods  to  Fabers  agents  for  which  they  sent 
him  slaves  in  crew  canoes.  We  went  to  the  above  places  a number 
of  times,  in  fact  plying  between  those  places  and  the  Gallinas 
the  whole  time  we  were  on  the  coast.  We  were  all  the  time  under 
sail,  as  we  lost  all  our  anchors  soon  after  we  arrived.  Generally 
our  luggforesail  was  all  the  sail  we  used,  laying  too  at  night,  and 
standing  off,  and  on  in  the  day.  We  often  got  capsized  by  the 
heavy  rollers  on  the  beach  in  landing  goods,  and  had  to  stay  on 
shore  and  sleep  on  the  sand  of  nights.  There  are  no  harbours 
along  this  part  of  the  coast.  Our  provisions  were  bad.  Our  bread 
got  wormy  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate;  our  only  food  was 
poor  Salt  Beef  and  wormy  bread.  No  tea  nor  coffee,  nor  vegetables 
of  any  kind,  nor  could  we  get  any  from  the  shore  on  account  of 

8.  For  a subsequent  visit  to  King  Shucker’s  town  on  the  Gallinas  River  see  docu- 
ment VII. 1,  note  6. 

9.  Mano  River,  the  modern  boundary  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia.  The 
town  was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  Mano  Salijah  is  today.  The 
editors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Svend  Holsoe  for  assistance  on  Liberian  sources. 

10.  Sugury. 
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war  and  the  famine.  We  sold  all  the  clothing  we  could  spare  to 
the  natives  for  [# fruit  and  a few]  yams  and  casada,11  and  that 
very  scarce  and  dear.  “Old  Faber”  had  taken  the  vessels  Medicine 
chest  on  shore,  Mr.  Goff  died  at  his  house,  Captain  Murphy  died, 
our  Carpenter,  [#Mr  Warren]  and  Boatswain  died.  Our  men  be- 
gan to  die  off  very  fast,  some  in  twenty  four  hours  after  they  were 
taken  sick.  None  survived  over  three  days;  in  less  than  twenty 
days  we  lost  fifteen  of  our  crew.  Only  the  mate  and  negro  cook 
and  four  seamen  were  left.  We  sent  to  Faber  for  medicine,  but 
he  would  not  send  any  on  board,  so  this  coast  fever  and  black 
vomit  was  likely  soon  to  carry  us  all  off.  [#I  began  to  think  he  was 
keeping  us  here  until  we  all  died  and  then  meant  to  pick  up  a 
Spanish  crew  out  of  different  vessels  and  send  the  crew  to  Havana 
with  a cargo  of  Slaves.  Faber  said  he  did  not  know  where  the 
chest  of  Medicine  was,  and  thought  it  had  been  sent  on  board 
again.  No  doubt  he  kept  it  for  his  own  use.]  There  were  hardly 
enough  well  to  manage  the  vessel,  and  attend  to  the  sick.  We 
sewed  a blanket  over  the  dead  with  a stone  at  their  feet,  and  slid 
them  from  aboard  into  the  sea,  where  the  sharks  soon  pulled  them 
to  pieces.  It  was  now  my  fortune  to  be  sick;  I felt  faint  and  dizzy 
all  at  once.  I had  a dose  of  calomel  and  Jalap,  and  a dose  of 
epicac12  in  my  chest.  I took  the  epicac,  which  caused  me  to  vomit 
dark  green  lumps  of  billious  matter,  after  which  I took  the  calo- 
mel and  jalap,  which  vomited  and  purged  me.  I also  drank  a 
quart  of  sea  water.  After  this  I lost  all  sense  of  anything  for  three 
days  and  nights.  The  first  of  my  recollection  was  seeing  my 
brothers  name  chalked  on  the  beam  over  my  birth,  and  I asked 
how  it  came  there,  and  was  told  that  I had  requested  them  to  write 
to  him  and  let  him  know  where  I died,  and  wished  them  to  chalk 
his  name  there  for  fear  they  might  forget  it.  They  said  I had  been 
raving  crazy  and  often  talked  about  the  sharks  eating  my  ship- 
mates. They  thought  I was  dieing  just  before  I spoke  to  them. 
They  told  me  that  two  more  of  my  shipmates  had  died  since  I 
was  taken  sick.  [#One  named  David  Mills  of  Charleston  S.  C. 
had  his  “Pollparrot”  killed  and  broth  made  of  it  before  he  died.] 
I was  a long  time  in  gaining  strength  for  want  of  food  I could 
eat.  A Crew  man  named  “Will  Gray”  was  Fabers  messenger,  and 

11.  Cassava. 

12.  Ipecac. 
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often  came  on  board  with  an  order  to  Millet  (the  mate)  for  goods. 
I asked  him  to  buy  me  a fowl.  He  said,  “fowl  bery  dear,  no  habby 
much  fowl  ashore — fowl  too  much  money — two  dollar  one  fowl.” 
I had  but  a dollar.  I gave  him  that  and  a black  silk  handkerchief, 
and  he  brought  me  a small  chicken,  and  Faber  sent  a bag  of  rice. 
I made  a rice  soup,  and  O how  delicious  it  was.  Millet,  the  mate, 
was  sun  struck  and  deranged  for  a long  time.  Our  french  negro 
cook  and  three  old  sailors  escaped  sickness  altogether,  but  they 
had  never  been  exposed  in  the  boats  on  shore.  [#Out  of  sixteen 
of  our  number  that  were  taken  sick,  fifteen  died.  Not  one  except 
myself  recovered.  We  fumigated  the  forecastle  and  cabin  with 
tobacco  daily.] 

For  a long  time  there  had  been  no  order  kept  on  board.  The 
three  old  salts  kept  drunk  the  whole  time.  They  drew  rum  from 
the  cargo  when  they  pleased,  and  always  kept  it  in  tin  pots  stand- 
ing about  deck  and  drank  it  the  same  as  if  it  were  water,  and  said 
if  they  should  die,  they  “meant  to  die  happy.”  It  was  wonderful 
we  were  not  wrecked;  they  kept  no  watch  at  night.  One  night  I 
heard  the  breakers  but  could  not  rouse  the  three  sailors.  (In  fact 
they  always  kept  stupid  with  rum,  and  even  when  partially  sober 
they  acted  like  idiots.)  The  schooner  was  laying  too  head  in  shore 
under  her  forsail.  I crept  aft  to  the  helm  and  put  it  hard  up  and 
she  wore  round  head  off  shore  just  clear  of  the  breakers.  [*off  Cape 
Mount.]  I was  too  weak  to  stand  up  on  my  feet.  After  this  the 
cook  and  me  attended  to  this  duty  every  night,  and  often  saved 
her  from  going  ashore. 

Here  we  had  been  for  ten  months  on  this  sickly  coast,  grossly 
cheated;  for  in  place  of  trading  for  wood,  Ivory,  and  gold-dust, 
our  cargo  was  peddled  out  to  buy  slaves  which  were  sent  to 
Havana  in  Spanish  vessels  which  came  ready  prepared  for  them, 
and  if  a cargo  was  ready,  would  take  them  on  board  and  sail  in 
one  twenty  four  hours,  while  we  lay  as  a store  ship.  The  Spaniards 
would  bring  a few  goods  [#from  Havana]  and  put  them  on  board 
of  us  and  take  in  their  slaves  and  be  off.  Some  of  them  however 
had  to  lay  a long  time  waiting,  as  they  were  in  such  great  demand, 
slaves  could  not  be  purchased  fast  enough. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  game  “John  Bull”  was  playing  among 
them;  a british  sloop  of  war  and  a gun  Brig  lay  at  anchor  watching 
them.  They  could  not  make  prize  of  them  without  catching  them 
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with  the  slaves  on  board,13  but  we  observed  they  never  took  any 
prizes.  Their  Captains  were  often  on  shore  round  among  the 
slave  marts  and  often  dined  with  the  factors.  When  a cargo  was 
ready  to  be  shipped,  they  would  go  on  board  in  a hurry,  and  say 
they  had  just  heard  by  their  Kroumen  Spyes  that  a cargo  was  ready 
to  be  shipped  at  Manna,  or  Cape  Mount,  and  would  make  sail  in  a 
hurry  and  go  down  there.  In  the  meantime  the  slaves  were  put 
on  board  here,  and  the  vessel  safe  away  with  them.  Then  they 
would  play  the  same  game  down  there.  These  factors  did  not  mind 
paying  a few  thousand  dollars  by  way  of  tribute  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a cargo  of  slaves  away,  and  no  doubt  “Johnee  Bull”  found 
it  a better  and  easier  way  to  make  prize  money  as  he  did  not  have 
to  divide  it  with  his  government,  nor  his  ships-crew.  I heard  a 
factor  say  they  gave  $5,000  in  gold  each  time  when  they  could 
not  get  clear  of  them.  Otherwise,  many  escaped  paying  this 
tribute.  [#  Unless  the  British  government  were  privately  conserned 
in  this  mode  of  stopping  the  slave  trade  this  captain  would  have 
been  cashiered:  they  might  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  it  was  of  com- 
mon occurance  and  very  notorious  for  a long  time  on  this  part 
of  the  coast.]14 

The  seamen  on  board  of  slavers  had  fifty  dollars  per  month 
while  we  had  but  Eighteen.  Their  work  was  light  [*as  they  car- 
ried plenty  of  men]  and  the  voyage  short,  not  remaining  long 
enough  on  the  coast  to  enjender  sickness.  Finding  there  was  to 
be  no  end  to  our  voyage  ‘till  all  of  us  died,  and  after  repeatedly 
remonstrating  with  “old  Faber”  to  send  us  home  we  threatened 
him  that  if  he  did  not,  we  would  take  the  vessel  and  proceed  home 
with  her.  He  said  he  was  not  afraid  of  that,  as  he  kept  but  little 
to  eat  on  board,  and  if  we  were  not  quiet  he  would  have  us  taken 
ashore  and  flogged.  We  well  knew  that  he  had  the  power  to  hang 
us  if  he  chosed;  he  was  like  a king  here  and  his  power  absolute. 
He  sent  four  shipwrecked  Spaniards  on  board,  and  we  took  in 
sand  for  ballast,  and  landed  the  remaining  cargo,  took  in  a few 
tons  of  Ivory  and  camwood,  filled  our  water,  got  our  firewood,  and 
six  apprentice  negroes  [#six  free  negroes  (as  he  said)]  to  help  us, 

13.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  “equipment  clause”  was  inserted  in 
the  antislave  trade  treaty  signed  by  Britain  and  Spain  in  1835.  Some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  clause  are  treated  in  the  Introduction. 

14.  In  his  first  draft  Captain  Howland  refers  to  the  English  sloop  of  war,  but 
makes  no  reference  to  the  brig. 
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and  he  also  sent  some  bags  of  Rice.  When  we  were  ready,  he  came 
on  board  to  give  his  last  orders,  which  were  to  go  to  havana  and 
from  thense  to  Boston.  Our  mate  (now  Captain  Millet)  appeared 
to  be  sane  now  though  he  acted  strangely  at  times  (I  suspect  he 
kept  stupid  from  excessive  rum  drinking).  Faber  gave  him  his 
orders  in  writing  to  consign  to  Antonio  De  Freres  Sc  co.,  Havana. 
[#who  were  well  known  to  be  largely  concerned  in  the  slave 
trade.]  He  addressed  us  and  said,  as  we  had  a hard  time  of  it  and 
much  suffering  he  had  written  to  his  agents  in  Havana  to  make 
us  a handsome  present,  and  desired  me  to  keep  a [navigational] 
reconing,  as  he  knew  I had  done  on  the  passage  out.  I told  him 
that  we  would  do  all  we  could  to  get  the  vessel  home  for  our  own 
good  but  not  for  any  favor  to  him,  and  Pitts  told  him  to  “go  to 
h . . 1 with  his  presents,  as  we  all  knew  him  to  be  a d . . . ed  old  liar 
and  Cheat,”  and  as  he  got  into  his  barge  to  go  ashore,  we  all 
hooted  him  as  a negro  buyer,  and  called  him  a thief  for  stealing 
the  medicine  chest.  He  said  he  would  send  of  a horde  of  armed 
natives  and  take  us  ashore  and  give  us  300  lashes  apiece,  but  we 
laughed  at  his  threats;  we  were  all  Captains  now,  and  could  soon 
be  out  of  his  power.  Our  mate  was  again  stupid  and  insane  or  fool- 
ish and  kept  below  nearly  all  the  passage.  Our  vessel  was  a fast 
sailer  and  we  all  felt  in  good  sprits  with  a prospect  of  a speedy  pas- 
sage from  this  deadly  coast.  I was  glad  that  all  the  rum  was  landed, 
but  soon  found  our  old  salts  had  filled  a half  barrel  and  hid  it 
away  for  their  own  use.  I cared  nothing  about  liquor  and  seldom 
drank  my  allowance  which  was  twice  a day.  The  old  salts  allowed 
themselves  three  drinks  a day,  and  a glass  extra  in  bad  weather. 
From  working  in  the  Surf  getting  of  ballast  &c  and  not  having  yet 
gained  but  little  strength  I had  the  ague  and  fever  every  third  day 
all  the  passage,  [#and  grew  weak  and  poor  in  flesh  again],  and  yet 
did  my  duty  when  scarsely  able  to  stand.  [# except  while  the  fever 
and  ague  was  on.  I was  so  very  weak  I had  to  stop  and  rest  on  the 
ratlings  in  going  aloft.  I had  to  keep  the  reckoning  most  of  the 
passage,  as  our  mate  (now  Captain)  did  not  get  well  until  we  ar- 
rived in  port.]  Our  rice  got  short;  we  allowanced  ourselves  a jill  a 
day.  We  had  no  beef  or  bread;  Capt  Millet  got  little  better,  and  we 
put  into  St  Martins15  for  supplies.  Here  we  got  two  more  seamen 

15.  Island  of  St.  Martin  in  the  West  Indies. 
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and  an  english  man  named  Robinson  for  mate  who  proved  to  be 
a scoundrel  and  a bully,  abusing  and  driving  men  about  who  were 
broken  by  disease  and  the  climate.  . . . 

We  remained  here  ten  days  to  recruit,  and  repair  sails  and 
rigging  and  then  sailed  for  Havana  with  one  passenger  Mr  Abra- 
ham Haddocs  who  was  a clerk  in  the  employ  of  a Mr  Atwood 
who  advanced  our  supplies,  and  now  sent  him  down  to  Havana 
to  get  his  pay.  Our  mate  “Bully  Robinson”  as  we  called  him 
asked  me  to  move  quicker  when  sent  aloft.  I told  him  I was  too 
weak  and  out  of  breath  yet;  I was  willing  to  do  what  I could 
without  being  driven  at  the  fag  end  of  a voyage  by  a new  master. 
He  cursed  me,  and  threatened  to  knock  me  into  hell,  “I  told 
him,  if  I was  well  two  could  try  at  that.”  He  then  with  all  his 
force  struck  me  in  the  left  side  staving  in  one  of  my  ribs,  and  com- 
pletely stopping  my  breath.  I fell  on  deck,  and  slowly  got  my 
breath,  and  told  him  he  was  a villianous  coward  thus  to  bully  it 
over  a sick  man  and  if  ever  I got  well  and  could  find  him  I would 
whip  him  to  his  hearts  content,  and  the  other  men  threatening 
him  at  the  same  time  for  his  treatment  to  me,  he  saw  that  he  was 
like  to  get  himself  into  trouble  and  sheered  off  aft  saying  he 
would  get  his  pistols. 

We  arrived  safe  into  Havana.  For  several  days  we  had  no  fresh 
provisions  sent  us,  and  we  were  set  to  work  to  strip  and  repair  the 
rigging  and  we  had  the  hardest  usage,  hopeing  no  doubt  to  make 
us  desert  and  leave  our  wages.  This  was  Fabers  present  to  us.  The 
six  apprentices  were  taken  ashore  and  no  doubt  sold  for  over 
$6,000,  as  they  were  prime  ones.  This  of  itself  would  have  con- 
fiscated the  vessel  had  we  complained  to  the  Consul.  We  asked 
Millet  to  get  us  some  Coffee  & fresh  provisions.  He  refused.  We 
then  told  him  we  would  not  work  until  we  had  better  fare.  He 
darn’d  us  and  called  for  a passage  boat  and  went  ashore,  and  soon 
returned  with  a file  of  soldiers  and  says,  “now,  dam  you — either 
go  to  work  or  go  to  prison”.  [#The  Captain  came  off  and  asked 
us  one  by  one  if  we  would  go  to  work.]  We  tried  to  reason  with 
him  but  he  would  hear  to  nothing,  and  sent  us  four  to  prison. 
All  the  others  had  been  paid  and  discharged  and  we  too  would 
have  been  probably  were  it  not  for  the  three  months  extra  pay 
which  all  seamen  are  allowed  by  law  if  carried  from  the  United 
States  and  discharged  in  a foreign  port.  I told  Millet  I was  sick 
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and  not  able  to  work  hard  but  soon  would  be  if  he  would  give 
me  nourishing  food,  but  he  only  damned  me  and  told  the  soldiers 
to  take  us  all.  [*I  now  had  the  dysintery  and  ague  and  fever  and 
had  no  appetite  and  cared  very  little  about  food.  Hard  bread 
soaked  in  water  was  my  chief  food.]  He  was  so  drunk  then  he 
could  hardly  stand  up.  They  tied  our  hands  behind  us,  and 
marched  us  on  the  trott  to  prison  pricking  us  behind  with  their 
bayonetts  saying  “anda  tu  brutos  americanos”  (“go  you  american 
brutes”)  “Presto  to  borrecos”,  (“hurry  you  jackasses”)  and  such  like 
epithets.  They  seemed  to  hate  the  very  name  of  an  american,  as 
so  many  were  engaged  in  the  Columbian  and  Mexican  service 
in  helping  to  gain  their  independence  from  old  Spain. 

We  were  searched  at  the  prison  door  and  our  knives  and  tobaco 
taken  from  us,  then  thrust  into  an  open  court  surrounded  by  the 
prison  which  was  situated  back  of  the  Plaza  in  the  rear  of  the 
Government  house.  We  were  among  two  or  three  hundred  [#of 
all  nations,  but  mostly  Spaniards]  of  the  most  desperate  criminals, 
assasins,  thieves,  and  others  guilty  of  the  blackest  crimes  in  the 
whole  catalogue.  Here  we  remained  forty  days,  at  night  shut  up 
in  the  close  prison  sleeping  on  the  stone  floor  without  even  bed 
or  blanket  and  tormented  by  millions  of  chinches  and  lice,  and 
a negro  guard  over  us,  who  would  not  let  us  move  or  turn  over 
without  giving  us  a blow  from  his  club.  Our  fare  was  one  pint 
of  yellow  corn  mush  with  gravy  in  it,  and  about  one  mouthful 
of  Beef  for  24  hours,  on  fridays  in  lieu  of  Beef  a small  piece  of 
salt  Codfish,  on  Sundays  the  “Padres  Pouves”  (fathers  of  the  poor) 
a class  of  monks  or  priests  visited  us  and  distributed  to  each  a 
small  loaf  of  Bread,  about  two  ounces.  We  should  have  suffered 
much  on  this  allowance  had  not  a man  in  the  city  employed  us 
in  braiding  and  making  palm  leaf  hats  at  a rial  (or  twelve  and  a 
half  cents)  per  day  which  we  spent  at  the  gate  for  casada  bread. 
The  Prison  was  four  stories  high.  The  first  story  contained  rows  of 
small  cells  where  close  prisoners  were  kept.  The  second  story  con- 
tained on  three  sides  long  open  rooms  where  we  lay  in  rows  at 
night  and  a centinel  walked  back  and  forth  between,  not  allowing 
us  even  to  whisper  together.  They  showed  no  favor  to  us  for- 
eigners, but  allowed  the  Spaniards  to  sit  up  and  converse  together. 
We  often  got  a cruel  slap  from  their  ponderous  broad  swords 
which  drew  blood.  We  hardly  dared  to  turn  over  to  ease  our  posi- 
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tion.  We  lay  naked  on  top  of  our  shirt  and  trowsers,  but  suffered 
no  cold,  indeed  the  air  was  very  hot  and  the  odor  naucsious  among 
such  a crowd  of  filthy  beings.  Yet  I enjoyed  one  great  luxury; 
there  was  a large  stone  tank  of  about  20  feet  square  in  the  yard 
full  of  pure  water  continually  supplied  fresh  from  an  acqueduct, 
in  which  at  sunrise  when  our  doors  were  opened,  I took  a refresh- 
ing bath,  also  another  at  4.P.M. 

Captain  Millet  called  at  the  grate  once  to  see  us  and  asked  if 
we  would  go  to  work  if  he  let  us  out.  We  said  “yes”,  if  he  would 
give  us  good  food.  He  darn’d  us,  and  said  he  wanted  no  terms. 
One  of  our  old  “salts,”  Elija  Pitts,  injudiciously  threatened  him 
saying  that  he  must  look-out  for  himself.  If  ever  he  got  out  he 
would  take  his  revenge.  [*The  Captain  came  to  the  grate  twice 
and  asked  if  we  would  go  on  board  to  our  duty.  We  all  answered 
as  before  yes  if  he  would  give  us  good  provisions,  but  our  old  tars 
told  him,  he  must  look  out  for  himself  if  ever  they  got  him  at 
home  they  would  be  revenged.]  This  foolish  threat  was  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  our  being  kept  there  so  long  but  such  unprecedented 
ill  treatment  made  the  man  desperate,  and  he  cared  not  what  he 
said.  I still  had  the  tertian  ague  and  fever,  but  it  was  not  so  severe. 
I had  much  conversation  with  the  Spaniards  and  learnt  their  lan- 
guage easily.  The  Captain,  or  Boatswain  of  the  yard  (as  we  called 
him)  was  a tall  square  shouldered  man  of  light  complexion,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  a splendid  looking  man  in  shape,  and  features, 
were  it  not  for  several  ugly  scars  on  his  face.  He  had  been  a high- 
way-robber, and  for  a long  time  a terror  to  the  planters.  He  told 
me  he  was  a prisoner  for  life,  but  had  many  friends  who  would 
soon  bribe  him  out.  He  had  command  in  the  day  time,  and  at 
night  was  locked  in  a cell.  He  was  friendly  to  us. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  our  encarceration  I had  wholly  re- 
covered from  the  ague  and  fever  and  disintery,  and  began  to 
gain  strength,  though  half  starved  all  the  time.  Yet  I owe  it  to 
this  spare  diet,  and  the  bath,  and  perhaps  the  chinch  doctors 
who  leached  the  feverish  blood  out  of  me  every  night.  At  last  the 
agents  (part  owners)  of  the  vessel  had  us  liberated,  saying  we  now 
had  a new  captain.  He  gave  us  a doubloon  (seventeen  dollars)  each 
with  liberty  ashore  a few  days.  Our  first  move  was  to  an  eating 
house  where  we  enjoyed  a good  and  full  meal  for  the  first  time  in 
twelve  months.  We  did  not  forget  our  friends,  the  americans  who 
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had  been  captured  from  privateers  and  their  prizes.  There  were 
twenty  of  them.  We  sent  them  and  the  “big  Boatswain”  a good 
dinner,  and  something  to  wash  it  down,  which  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Boatswain  we  smuggled  in  through  the  grates  by  the 
gate  keeper  for  a small  bribe.  We  also  gave  our  countrymen,  [#some 
money]  and  the  Boatswain  a dollar  each.  In  three  days  our  money 
was  all  spent.  I bought  a check  shirt,  a pair  of  thin  trowsers  and  a 
pair  of  shoes,  with  a part  of  mine.  We  looked  about  the  city  for 
old  Millet  but  was  at  last  told  that  he  had  left  for  home.  It  was 
good  for  him  that  he  left  our  vessel  for  our  old  Salts  took  a solemn 
oath  while  in  prison  to  throw  him  overboard  if  ever  they  got 
free  again,  and  I believe  they  would  have  done  it.  I thank  God 
that  I felt  no  such  spirit  of  revenge  but  was  willing  to  leave  him 
in  the  hands  of  God  and  the  stings  of  his  own  conscience. 

We  went  on  board  and  saw  our  Captain  sitting  under  the  awn- 
ing mending  sails  with  an  unlit  segar  in  his  mouth.  He  was  a 
small  dark  sallow  complexioned  dried  up  looking  old  man  of 
about  60  years  of  age,  familliarly  called  “Old  black  Ben”  in 
Havana.  His  name  was  Benjamin  Harris.  He  was  fond  of  telling 
stories  and  anecdotes.  He  sat  us  to  work  repairing  sails,  and  get- 
ting ready  for  sea.  He  wore  a long  cue  down  his  back  rolled  up  in 
eel  skin.  He  was  excentric,  but  kind  and  good  natured.  We  had 
plenty  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  good  Coffee,  sugar  and  in 
fact  evry  thing  we  could  desire  as  food.  We  soon  got  the  vessel  in 
order  and  loaded  with  molasses,  and  sailed  for  Boston.  We  all 
laid  in  a good  quantity  of  Oranges,  Pines,  plantains,  and  Bananas. 
Captain  Harris  told  us  that  we  would  not  have  been  kept  in 
prison  three  days  if  Pitts  and  Lanman  had  not  threatened  Mil- 
lett’s  life  [#when  he  came  to  see  them],  and  said  that  he  dared 
not  go  home  in  the  vessel  for  fear  of  it.  Thus  was  I made  to  suffer 
for  others  faults.  Captain  Harris  was  the  oldest  trader  between 
Havana  and  Boston,  and  had  made  the  greatest  number  of  voyages. 
We  had  a short  passage  until  off  Block  Island  we  had  a heavy 
Easterly  gale.  We  anchored  on  the  west  side  and  rode  it  out.  The 
Islanders  came  on  board  and  sold  us  fish,  Eggs,  milk  and  poultry, 
charging  high  for  what  they  sold  us,  yet  they  begged  for  many  of 
our  Oranges,  Coconuts  See,  which  we  gave  them.  After  the  gale  we 
sailed  and  pass’d  through  the  vineyard  sound  and  arrived  in 
Boston,  in  November  1817,  and  was  paid  our  wages  and  went  to  a 
boarding  house. 
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Cape  Verde  Islands 
and  West  Africa,  1821 -182 7 


1.  PROTEST  OF  GEORGE  BEAM,  MASTER  OF  THE  SLOOP  Jinny , 
OCTOBER  16,  182 1.1 

Personally  appeared  before  me2  at  Crawfords  Island  this  six- 
teenth day  of  October,  one  Thousand  Eight  hundred  8c  Twenty 
one,  George  Beam  master  and  owner  of  the  Sloop  Jinny  of  the 
burthen  of  Eight  tons  or  thereabouts,  who  being  duly  sworn  on 
the  Holy  Evangelist  of  Almighty  God,  deposeth  and  saith,  that 
on  the  29th  day  of  April  last,  he  sailed  from  Bonavista,  on  board 
the  British  Schooner,  Ocean , Charles  Swan  master,  and  on  the 
twenty  ninth  day  of  May  arrived  in  the  Rio  Nunez,  and  landed  his 
cargo,  consisting  of  Tobacco,  Dry  Goods  8c  Muskets,  partly  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  Bateman,  and  partly  at  that  of  Sebastian  Pearce, 
both  of  the  said  River  to  the  care  of  Capt.  S.  E.  Turner,3  who 
previously  purchased  the  whole  of  the  said  Cargo,  for  the  amount 
of  Ten  Thousand  Bars  payable  in  Bees-wax,  Hides  8c  Ivory. 

That  there  had  long  been  a dispute  between  the  said  Bateman 


1.  Ms  protests  before  Samuel  Hodges,  Jr.,  United  States  consul  for  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  1818-1827,  in  Hodges  Papers,  Peabody  Museum.  Information  is  lacking  on 
the  individuals  concerned,  except  Turner;  apparently  he  was  an  American  (though 
the  only  American  involved),  hence  the  inclusion  of  the  protest  in  the  United 
States  consul’s  records. 

2.  Captain  Henry  John  Ricketts,  Commandant  of  the  lies  de  Los.  Ricketts  was 
a survivor  and  chronicler  of  the  battle  of  Adamanso  in  1824.  (See  document  VII.3, 
note  9.)  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy  annexed  the  lies  de  Los  to  Sierra  Leone  in  July 
1818  to  prevent  their  further  use  by  American  merchants.  (See  document  IV.  1,  note 

4.) 

3.  Sterling  E.  Turner.  Materials  in  the  collection  of  Hodges  Papers  at  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  link  Turner  to  slave  trading  ventures  in  1818-1819.  Turner 
was  reported  to  be  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
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and  Pearce,  and  that  on  the  Sixth  day  of  September  the  Lante- 
mens4  at  the  Instigation  of  Bateman,  who  supplied  them  with 
Powder,  8cc.  for  that  purpose,  about  40  in  number  attacked  the 
Town  of  Sebastian  Pearce,  where  the  deponant  had  resided  since 
his  arrival  in  the  said  River,  and  where  the  produce  he  had  col- 
lected together  was  deposited,  that  they  burnt  and  destroyed 
many  houses;  that  on  the  Seventeenth  of  the  said  month,  the  said 
Sebastian  Pearce,  with  about  three  or  four  hundred  neloes5  made 
an  attack  on  Debucca,  Mr  Bateman’s  Town,  where  the  principle 
part  of  the  deponents  Cargo  was,  but  were  beaten  off  and  returned 
to  Pearces  Town;  that  at  meridean  of  the  same  day,  the  said 
Neloes  broke  open  the  store  in  which  the  Deponent  had  placed 
his  produce,  but  were  prevented  carrying  any  thing  off;  that  on 
the  same  day  fearing  another  attack  from  the  Lantemens  Pearce 
and  yourself  [sic]  deserted  their  Towns,  and  retreated  down  the 
river,  followed  by  two  or  three  Thousand  Natives.  The  deponent 
finding  the  place  abandoned,  and  that  if  he  remained,  he  only  run 
the  risk  of  being  butchered  by  a sett  of  lawless  Villians,  retreated 
also  down  the  river  with  all  the  produce  he  was  able  at  the  time 
to  collect,  consisting  of  about  Six  hundred  Gallons  of  Palm  Oil, 
four  hundred  pounds  of  Beeswax,  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
of  Ivory  & screvelloes  and  a few  Hides  and  on  the  Eighteenth 
arrived  at  Tevra  Favra  [?].  The  Headmen  then  refusing  to  let 
him  proceed  up  the  river  again  to  recover  what  produce  might 
still  be  left  at  Mr.  Batemans  House,  he  found  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  River  with 
what  produce  he  had  now  safe,  and  purchased  for  that  purpose 
the  aforenamed  Sloop,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  these 
Islands,  touching  in  the  Rio  Pongos  to  receive  three  casks  of  oil, 
part  of  a debt  due  him,  and  arrived  at  this  Island  on  the  Sixteenth 
day  of  October,  instant. 

This  deponant  further  states,  that  the  Lantemens  destroyed 
one  Leagar  containing  500  Five  hundred  gallons  of  Palm  Oil,  and 
that  the  Neloes,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  saving  part  of  his  Cargo, 
stole  from  him  Two  hundred  gallons  of  Palm  oil,  Tobacco, 

4.  Landouman.  The  Landouman  and  Nalou  peoples  acted  as  middlemen  in  the 
trade  from  the  Rio  Nunez  to  the  interior;  both  came  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Fulani  people  living  in  the  Futa-Jalon.  See  A.  Demougeot,  “Histoire  du  Nunez,” 
R.C.E.,  XXI  (1938),  195fL,  and  document  XV.5,  note  12. 

5.  Nalou. 
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Muskets,  Clothing,  and  every  other  article  they  could  obtain — 
against  which  he  was  unable  to  remonstrate,  being  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  those  savages,  and  against  all  of  which  acts  he  doth  here- 
by enter  his  Protest,  being  forced  to  leave  in  said  River  Six  thou- 
sand Bars  of  an  assorted  Cargo,  without  any  probability  of  obtain- 
ing the  same, — all  of  the  above  facts  are  attested  by  Captain 
James  Duncan  who  was  with  him  during  the  said  disturbances. 

2.  SIMEON  METCALF1  TO  SAMUEL  HODGES,  BISSAU,  DECEMBER  19, 

1823.2 

Sir  I take  the  liberty  of  addresing  from  this  place  and  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  be  supprised  to  hear  that  I am  Prisner  hear 
avfter  I saw  you  in  the  Isle  of  May  when  Capt  Coffin3  and  Crew 
went  to  Baltimore  with  me. 

I took  charge  of  the  private  armed  Brig  Arroganta  under  the 
Artigas  Flag,  came  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  cruse,  at  Galenus4 
captured  two  Spanish  Schooners  a Slaveing.5 

The  same  day  was  taken  possession  of  and  taken  to  Sierrleone 
by  H.B.M.  Ship  Myrmadon 6 John  H Leak  Capt  where  our  papers 
ware  examined  and  Cleared.  We  left  their  in  Febr  1820  near  cape 


1.  Metcalf  was  one  of  many  American  adventurers  who  took  service  with  the 
revolutionary  governments  in  Latin  America,  in  this  case  that  of  Jose  Gervasio 
Artigas  (Uruguay).  A year  previous  Hodges  had  attempted  to  secure  the  release  of 
several  other  Americans  (Joao  [sic]  Bourke,  J.  R.  Molloy,  and  George  White)  when 
he  learned  of  their  confinement  on  board  a Portuguese  vessel  then  in  the  harbor 
at  Praia.  They  had  served  as  seamen  on  the  Arroganta  and,  like  Metcalf,  were  under 
life  sentence  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  not  known  if  Hodges’  application  was 
successful  or  not;  his  plea  noted  that  ten  English  sailors  who  had  served  on  the 
Arroganta  had  been  given  up  to  the  British  government.  Hodges  to  the  President 
of  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  [translation],  Praia,  July  26,  1822, 
Hodges  Papers,  Letter  Book  1821-1827,  part  2,  page  5,  Peabody  Museum. 

2.  Ms  Hodges  Papers,  Folder  1,  Box  5. 

3.  William  B.  Coffin  was  master  of  the  brig  Henry  of  Hudson,  N.Y.,  which  arrived 
at  Maio  in  ballast  on  April  28,  1819.  The  vessel  apparently  was  sold;  it  departed  for 
Lisbon  from  Boa  Vista  carrying  archil  on  August  28  of  that  year.  The  ship  Amanda, 
William  Crothers  “alias  Simion  Metcalf”  master,  sailed  for  Baltimore  with  a load  of 
Maio  salt  on  September  19,  1819.  The  Amanda  is  listed  as  owned  in  Charleston, 
S.C.;  the  vessel  sailed  from  Baltimore  to  the  West  Indies,  thence  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  Hamburg,  before  arriving  in  ballast  at  Maio  on  April  28,  1819.  “En- 
trances and  Clearances  at  St.  Jago  1818-1820,”  Hodges  Papers. 

4.  Gallinas. 

5.  The  two  Spanish  slavers  were  retained  by  the  British  at  Sierra  Leone.  Hodges 
to  President,  note  1 above. 

6.  Sloop  Myrmidon,  Henry  John  Leeke  commanding,  1819-1822.  D.N.B.,  XI,  834. 
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Montserado7  captured  a Spanish  Brig  that  was  fitted  for  300  slaves 
throwed  over  her  Muskets  and  Powder  detain  her  papers  gave 
her  up  to  the  Prisners  with  a certifficate  as  a cartel.  We  then 
crossed  the  Equator  at  Cabinda  captured  a Spanish  Brig  and 
Portugues  Ship  with  parts  of  cargoes  of  Slaves,  removed  from  the 
Slaves  from  the  Ship  onboard  the  Spanish  Brig.  Distroyed  the 
Ship,  off  the  Congo  River  captured  a Portugues  Schooner  with  14 
Slaves  onboard  took  the  men  and  Slaves  Distroyed  her,  at  Ambres8 
captured  two  Portugues  Schooners  with  Part  of  cargoes  of  Slaves 
took  out  the  slaves,  put  the  men  of  the  other’s  vessels  onboard  of 
one,  Distroyed  the  other. 

My  instructions  allowed  me  to  captur  Slaves  and  allowed  as  a 
gratification  one  hundred  Dollars  for  all  the  men  Slaves,  the 
Womin  and  ware  to  be  provided  for. 

Leaving  the  coast  made  the  coast  of  Brazill  being  short  of  water 
ran  in  shore  came  to  Anchor  a 4.  P.M.  the  water  getting  shoaller 
in  the  nite  got  underway  for  to  depen  it  struck  on  a reef  and  was 
stranded,  and  made  Prisners  on  the  25th  Aprill  1820,  and  have 
remained  as  such  since  that  time. 

Arfter  we  ware  made  Prisners  ware  marched  about  300  leagues 
to  Marianham9  whare  we  ware  imprisoned  2 years  and  9 months, 
sentenced  for  Angola  for  life,  as  their  was  no  vessels  for  Angola, 
was  sent  to  Lisbon  and  from  that  to  St  Jago,  in  the  Frigate  that 
arrived  their  the  other  day  and  from  that  to  this  place,  whare  we 
are  in  close  confinement  in  chains.  1 would  thank  you  to  speak 
to  his  Excellecy  the  Governor  to  see  if  he  will  order  the  chains 
to  be  taken  off  and  allow  us  the  Privalage  of  the  other  Prisners, 
for  they  tell  us  it  is  the  Gevenors  orders.  When  our  sentence  was 
read  to  us  it  did  not  mention  confinement  nor  chains,  but  for  life 
which  I thinck  is  as  great  a Punishment  as  Cain  had  set  upon  him. 

We  captured  no  vessels  but  Guinemen  and  ware  the  means  of 
stoping  more  than  two  thousand  Negroes  from  being  taken  from 
the  coast  to  Slavery,  for  that  we  are  sentenced  for  life  to  Slavery, 
if  you  can  render  us  any  assistance  by  representing  it  to  the 
American  Goverment  I would  thank  you,  for  I am  miserably 
situated,  and  have  to  have  evry  insult.  I have  wrote  Govener 


7.  Cape  Mesurado. 

8.  Ambriz. 

9.  Maranhao. 
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McCarty10  at  Sierleon,  and  the  Consul  General  at  Lisbon  repre- 
senting our  situation,  who  sent  word  to  us  before  we  left  that 
he  would  do  for  us  all  that  lay  in  his  Power,  the  letter  will  be 
handed  you  which  I wish  you  to  forward  the  first  oppertunity. 

The  American  Consul  in  Marianham  was  a Portugues;  he  was 
wrote  to  by  an  American  he  gave  no  satisfaction  only  sent  word  he 
hoped  he  would  be  hung  and  all  the  rest. 

When  I was  in  Marianham  I hailed  as  English  as  I was  born 
under  that  flag,  which  kept  me  from  starving  as  we  ware  not 
allowed  the  least  thing  to  subsist  on  only  on  Sundays.  The  English 
Merchants  in  that  place  allowed  myself  and  eight  others  10  vin- 
tens11  per  day  for  so  subsist  on  if  they  had  not  we  inevatably 
starved  or  been  obleage  worke  in  chains  for  4 vintens  per  day. 
They  told  us  never  to  submit  to  work  in  chains.  The  eight  others 
that  ware  with  me  ware  English  Irish  and  Scotch  all  sentanced 
for  Angola. 

I give  you  a list  of  vessels  captured.  Ann  havea  Spanish  calcu- 
lated for  500  [slaves] 


Herrestra  Del  Carona  Spanish  D°  250 

Voladone  Spanish,  these  three  had  no  slaves  onboard D°  300 

South  of  the  equator  D°  captured  at  Cabinda  Part  Cargo  1 
of  Slaves  onboard12  l D°  320 

Spanish  Brig  Antelope J 

Pourtugues  Ship  Delphena  Part  cargo  onboard D°  800 

Pourtugues  schooner  14  slaves  onboard D°  200 

D°,  D°,  Ambres  14  Slaves  onboard D°  150 

D°  Schooner  no  Slaves  onboard  for D°  200 


total  2720 


Three  [?]  of  the  above  vessels  ware  Distroyed,  the  others  their 
cargoes  Distroyed  so  they  could  not  take  Slaves  from  the  coast. 
The  Spanish  Brig  was  in  company  when  we  left  the  coast  with 
320  Slaves  onboard,  which  leavs  2400  that  we  ware  the  means  of 
stoping  from  being  taken  from  the  coast  to  Slaverry. 

10.  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy  (1770P-1824),  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  1816-1824.  For 
an  account  of  his  career,  see  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  124ff. 

11.  Vintem — former  Brazilian  coin  worth  twenty  reis:  a penny.  James  L.  Taylor, 
A Portuguese-English  Dictionary  (Stanford,  1958),  641. 

12.  This  prize,  named  The  General  Ramirez,  escaped  when  the  Arroganta  went 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  was  taken  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  See 
document  VI.2,  note  1. 
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I conclude  hopeing  this  may  find  you  and  your  family  in  good 
health.  I would  thanck  you  to  send  a few  sheats  of  paper  by  Capt. 
Tansley13  as  he  expects  to  come  heare  in  a few  days.  I would 
thanck  you  to  write  me  if  you  can  make  it  convienent. 

P.S.  we  are  sentenced,  they  say,  for  capturing  their  vessels  south 
of  the  Equator  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  my  commision  and 
the  Brigs  commision  and  instructions  ware  examined  in  Sierra 
Leon  Sir  George  Collier  then  their  in  the  Tarter 14  Frigate  allowed 
to  fill  up  our  water  clear  of  expese  and  to  ship  12  more  men  for 
which  I had  passes  from  the  secrataries  office,  if  we  had  been  Pirats 
as  the  Portugues  call  us  we  never  should  been  allowed  that  Priva- 
lage,  nor  to  leave  the  place,  my  com[mission]  was  endorsed  by 
Capt  John  H.  Leak  Seignr.  officer  so  that  H.B.M.  Ships  that  was 
on  the  station  mite  not  trouble  us. 

I expect  we  shall  be  removed  to  Cashu15  when  the  Governor 
comes  over  hear  again. 

3.  SAMUEL  HODGES  TO  HENRY  CLAY,1  SAO  TIAGO,  AUGUST  22,  1825.2 3 

Having  been  informed  that  the  American  Brig  Robert  Patten / 
George  Abbot,  Master,  who  sailed  from  Port  Praya,  in  this  Island 
on  the  16th  May  last,  for  Beverly  in  the  United  States  was  plun- 
dered by  a Piratical  Brig  under  Spanish  Colours  a few  days  after 
sailing,  and  a Brig  of  the  same  description  having  afterwards  been 
seized  at  St.  Anthony  (whither  she  had  put  in  for  water)  on  sus- 
picion of  Piracy  8c  sent  to  Port  Praya,  presuming  that  some  part 
of  the  effects  plundered  from  the  Brig  Robt  Patten  might  be  on 
board  I addressed  a letter  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Genl.4 
on  the  subject,  a Copy  of  which  8c  his  answer,  are  enclosed. 

13.  There  is  a reference  to  a Captain  Tandsley  [?]  as  master  of  the  vessel  Henrique 
loading  rice  at  Bissau  in  April  1824.  See  George  Hodges  to  Samuel  Hodges,  Jr., 
Cacheu,  April  12  and  15,  1824,  Hodges  Papers,  Box  1. 

14.  H.M.S.  Tartar.  Captain  Sir  George  R.  Collier  (1774-1824)  made  a survey  of 
the  West  African  coast  for  the  Admiralty  in  the  years  1821  to  1824.  WEL/10,  1821- 
1824,  The  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  England. 

15.  Cacheu,  Portuguese  Guinea. 

1.  Henry  Clay  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1825  to  1829. 

2.  Ms  Hodges  Papers,  Letter  Book  1821-1827,  Official  Correspondence. 

3.  Owned  by  Josiah  Gould  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts;  George  Abbot,  master. 
Salem  Ship  Register,  158. 

4.  Joao  da  Matta  Chapuzet,  governor  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  1822-1826.  For 
a brief  note  on  his  administration,  Jos£  Joaquim  Lopes  de  Lima,  Ensaios  sobre  a 
Statistica  das  Possessoes  Portuguezas  . . . (Lisboa,  1844-1862),  I,  54A. 
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I have  since  learned  that  the  Piratical  Crew  25  in  Number, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Portuguese  composed  part  of  the  Crew 
of  a Spanish  Schooner  from  Havana  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  Slav- 
ing. The  Mate  8c  crew  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Captain  8c  Supercargo  on  Shore,  got  the  Schr.  under  weigh  8c 
proceeded  to  Sea  on  a Piratical  cruise,  and  the  first  Vessel  fell  in 
with  was  the  Portuguese  Brig  Eliza , being  a superior  vessel  took 
possession  of  her,  removing  from  the  Schooner  an  18  Pounder 
Pivot  Gun,  to  the  Brig  and  delivering  the  Portuguese  their  Schr. 
Three  Portuguese  Seamen  of  the  Brig  Eliza  joined  the  Pirates  8c 
remained  on  board.  It  appears  by  the  confession  of  the  Portuguese, 
that  they  plundered  Four  American,  Three  Portuguese,  One 
English,  One  French  8c  One  Dutch  Vessel  during  their  cruise  8c 
being  short  of  water,  put  into  a Small  Port  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Anthony,  (not  defended  by  any  batteries.)  When  one  of  the 
Sailors  being  on  Shore  8c  intoxicated  intimated  they  were  Pirates 
the  Commandant  devised  a plan  for  their  arrest  8c  seizure  of  the 
Vessel,  which  proved  effectual,  by  inviting  the  Piratical  Com- 
mander to  dine  with  him  8c  desiring  a Festival  with  Musick  8c 
dancing  at  the  beach  to  enchant  the  Seamen  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  enticing  most  of  them  on  Shore,  where  they 
were  seized  8c  imprisoned  8c  the  boats  Manned  with  armed  people 
from  the  Shore  who  took  possession  of  the  Vessel.  A few  days 
afterwards  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ship  Redwing ,5  D.C.  Claver- 
ing Esq  Commander,  then  laying  at  Anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
St.  Vincents  opposite  learning  that  the  Vessel  was  a Piratical  one, 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  ordered  an 
officer  8c  armed  men  8c  boats  on  board  of  her  (not  respecting  the 
Portuguese  authorities,  who  had  possession)  and  plundered  the 
Vessel  of  every  thing  valuable  on  board  and  even  part  of  her  Sails, 
while  at  Anchor  in  the  Island  of  St.  Anthony,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Portuguese  Prize  Commander,  who  informed 
me  that  among  the  Articles  plundered  by  His  B.  M.  Ship  Red- 
wing, were  a Number  of  Barrels  of  Salt  Provisions  with  Ameri- 
can brands  and  Bread  which  he  supposed  to  be  American.  The 
Governor  General  intends  sending  the  Vessel  8c  Pirates  to  Lisbon 
8c  will  sail  in  a few  days. 

5.  The  Redwing,  Douglas  Charles  Clavering  commanding,  is  believed  to  have 
foundered,  all  hands  lost,  in  1827.  Clowes,  The  Royal  Navy,  VI,  504. 
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Captn  Clavering,  Commander  of  His  B.  M.  Ship  Redwing  now 
on  this  Station  for  three  years  is  personally  known  to  me  8c  well 
known  in  this  Quarter  as  a Man  who  respects  the  Neutrality  of  no 
Port  nor  the  Flag  of  any  nation.6  It  would  be  a most  desirable 
object,  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  that  a National  Vessel 
occasionally  cruise  here,  and  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  to  protect  the 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  against  pirates  and  certain  British 
Cruisers,  whose  Commanders  respect  no  flag.  . . . 


4.  SAMUEL  HODGES  TO  MESSRS.  COLE,  NICHOLS  AND  COMPANY,1 
SAO  TIAGO,  MARCH  30,  1827.2 

. . . Mr  Machado3  made  a fine  bargain  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Brig  in  question.  She  is  only  about  one  year  old,  built  in  Phila- 
delphia, cost  when  fitted  for  sea,  with  her  armament  $32,000,  say 
Thirty  two  thousand  Dollars.  She  was  built  expressly  for  a Portu- 
guese residing  at  Wydah,  and  was  captured  by  His  B.M.  Ship 
Maidstone , engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade,  Condemned  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  purchased  at  auction  by  Com.  Bullen,4  who  brought 
her  up  here  8c  sold  her  for  $5000  together  with  her  armament 
complete.  She  is  290  Tons  measurement,  and  a very  fast  sailor. 
She  is  about  to  sail  for  Brasils  with  400  Passengers,  Spaniards,  part 
of  those  persons  wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Sal  on  the  1st.  Inst.  . . . 

6.  Two  weeks  earlier,  Hodges  had  reported  a “flagrant  outrage”  in  the  harbor 
at  Sao  Nicolau.  The  Redwing  had  fired  three  shots  at  the  brig  Ruby  of  Bucksport, 
Maine,  following  which  the  American  vessel  was  boarded  and  searched.  See  docu- 
ment VI.3,  note  2.  At  Sierra  Leone  the  following  December,  Clavering  impressed 
an  American  seaman  from  the  brig  Pharos  of  Boston.  The  man  was  released  some 
ten  days  later,  following  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Charles  Bullen,  commander  of 
the  British  Squadron  in  West  Africa.  Protest  of  Benjamin  Homer,  August  25,  1827, 
Protests  before  Samuel  Hodges,  Jr.,  1818-1827,  Hodges  Papers. 

1.  A London  commercial  firm  associated  with  Hodges  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
trade. 

2.  Ms  Hodges  Papers,  Letter  Book  1821-1827. 

3.  Antonio  de  Sz.  Machado,  merchant  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

4.  Commodore  Charles  Bullen,  commander  of  the  Maidstone,  and  commander  of 
HBM  Squadron  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1824-1827.  D.N.B.,  III,  246.  It  is  strik- 
ing that  until  1835  condemned  slavers  might  be  purchased  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  some 
cases  by  agents  for  slave  traders;  in  this  instance  the  commander  of  the  British 
Squadron  was  the  intermediary  in  the  sale  of  a vessel  to  a (presumably)  legitimate 
trader.  On  this  subject,  see  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  195-97. 
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Trade  with  West 
Africa,  1 822-1829 


1.  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  HOWLAND’S  VOYAGE  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1822- 

1823. 1 

We  loaded  the  Brig2  with  N.E.  Rum,  Tobacco,  Calcutta  cotton 
goods,  English  cotton  goods,  all  of  flashy  colours,  Glass  and  Crock- 
ery ware,  Coral  and  glass  beads,  Pipes,  muskets,  and  bird  guns, 
Machettas,  Dutch  knives,  Cases  of  american  gin,  Hats,  shoes, 
boots.  Flour,  Cheese,  Butter,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Codfish  in  Boxes, 
Crackers,  and  a great  variety  of  other  articles,  including  cork  for 
fishing  seines,  a large  quantity  of  powder  in  kegs,  a deck-load  of 
lumber  and  new  boats,  Sec.,  and  Sailed  September  12th  1822  for 
Goree,  Cape  Verd.  We  had  a passage  of  thirty  seven  days,  and  was 
once  knocked  on  our  beam  ends  and  righted  after  loseing  the  main 
topmast,  and  main  yard;  all  caused  by  carrying  too  much  sail.  Cap- 
tain Dayly  was  famous  for  carrying  sail.  I thought  imprudently 
so.  We  saw  the  Island  of  Ferro  the  southern  most  of  the  Canaries 
on  our  passage.  Goree  was  at  this  time  under  the  french  govern- 
ment,3 the  english  having  given  it  up  in  their  late  treaty  with 

1.  Ms  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  See  document  IV.8,  note  1.  The  present 
voyage  commenced  at  Providence,  R.I. 

2.  The  brigantine  Argus  was  owned  by  William  Richmond  2d,  Josiah  Whitaker, 
Thomas  Whitaker,  and  John  Andrews  of  Providence.  Providence  Ship  Register,  I, 
98.  The  master,  Daniel  D.  Dailey,  was  chief  mate  on  the  Pilgrim  in  1811  (see  docu- 
ment IV.8,  note  2).  Howland  obtained  the  position  of  chief  mate  through  John 
Andrews,  his  uncle,  who  promised  him  the  command  on  the  next  voyage.  His  pay 
was  thirty  dollars  a month  and  two  hogsheads  privilege.  For  several  years  previous 
Howland  had  commanded  a schooner  trading  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  U.S.; 
the  prospect  of  better  wages  attracted  him  to  the  African  trade  once  more. 

3.  Note  that  Goree  had  recently  (April  1,  1822)  been  opened  to  American  com- 
merce. For  Howland’s  previous  visit  see  document  IV.8. 
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France.  We  were  visited  as  before  by  the  marabouts  and  Chiefs 
from  the  mainland  who  bought  some  goods  paying  in  gold,  and  we 
also  sold  our  lumber,  vegetables,  flour,  Rum,  Tobacco,  boats  8cc, 
Sec,  reserving  an  assortment  of  everything  for  trade  down  the  coast. 
I visited  the  main  land  and  saw  the  natives  at  their  prayers  pros- 
trating themselves  by  bending  their  heads  down  in  the  sand  and 
often  saying  “Allar  Acbar”  meaning  God  is  God  and  Mahomet  is 
his  prophet,  and  going  through  their  ablutions,  by  working  or 
rubbing  their  hands  with  sand.  [#We  were  visited,  (as  once  before) 
by  the  great  Marabouts,  or  chiefs,  and  Fetish  doctors  from  the 
mainland.  They  drink  no  spirits,  but  expected  and  obtained  other 
presents.  They  had  gregres  hung  to  their  necks  and  wrists,  which 
are  written  characters  or  hierogliphics,  on  square  pieces  of  some 
kind  of  Palm  or  plantain  leaf  sewed  up  in  square  pieces  of  leather, 
the  leather  all  stamped  or  impressed  with  figures  as  ornament. 
These  are  said  to  be  sentences  Se  prayers  written  in  arabic,  and 
they  say  they  wear  them  to  keep  away  the  Devil,  and  for  good  luck, 
and  say  nothing  can  hurt  them  as  long  as  they  wear  these. 
These  men  are  much  respected  and  also  feared  by  their  country- 
men, the  native  Jaloffs  (Wolofs).  I have  seen  them  at  their  prayers, 
and  worship  on  the  Mainland.  They  first  washed,  or  rubbed  their 
hands  with  dry  sand,  in  imitation  of  water;  this  I suppose  was  an 
ablution.  Then  they  extended  their  arms  over  their  heads  and 
prostrated  their  faces  to  the  ground  several  times  saying  “Allah 
Acbar,”  (“God  is  good  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.”)]4 

We  sold  our  lumber  and  Boats,  and  all  our  vegetables — Onions, 
Potatoes  Sec  to  the  Commandant  of  the  French  garrison,  and  also 
sold  part  of  our  rum  and  tobacco  [#to  native  Sc  french  traders] 
reserving  enough  for  our  trade  down  the  coast,  and  sailed  along 
the  coast  southward  to  the  “Rio  de  Gallinas”  and  anchored  off 
the  entrance.  Ah!  well  did  I remember  this  place  and  my  suffer- 
ings and  shipwreck  on  Gallinas  bar,  in  the  Spanish  slaver,  in  1816 
when  on  this  coast  so  long  in  the  Schooner  Iris.  We  found  seven 
slavers  at  anchor  here  waiting  for  slaves.  They  were  under  Span- 
ish, French  and  dutch  colours.  We  sold  them  many  articles  of  our 
cargo,  which  they  no  doubt  exchanged  ashore  for  slaves.  They 
paid  us  in  Doubloons,  five  frank  pieces,  and  Spanish  dollars.  We 

4.  See  document  IV.8,  note  6. 
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found  little  or  no  trade  ashore  for  ivory,  or  Camwood  as  the  chiefs 
and  traders  were  solely  occupied  in  the  vastly  more  profitable  busi- 
ness of  the  slave  trade.  After  laying  here  five  days,  we  weighed 
anchor  and  ran  down  to  Sugaree  about  25  miles  South.  We  an- 
chored and  lay  two  days  selling  a small  asortment  of  our  cargo  for 
Camwood  and  Ivory,  but  here  too  were  Slave  Agents  collecting 
Slaves,  for  the  vessels  at  Galinas.  We  anchored  also  at  Manna,  Cape 
Mount,  and  Cape  Mesurado.  (now  Lyberia)  We  lay  several  days  at 
each  of  these  places  trading  for  Ivory,  Camwood,  deer,  and  tiger 
skins,  and  paid  in  small  parcels  of  evrything  we  had  for  cargo,  a re- 
tail barter  trade,  requireing  much  patience  and  tact  to  deal  with 
these  shrewed  native  dealers.  We  had  to  land  on  the  sea  beech 
through  surf  and  often  got  swamped  and  nearly  drowned.  All  this 
part  of  the  sea  coast  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Mount  is  low  land 
full  of  laggoons,  and  thick  jungles  of  mangroves  and  many  other 
varieties  of  trees  and  vines  through  which  run  many  branches  or 
small  rivers  and  creeks,  admirably  calculated  for  canoe  navigation, 
and  where  they  paddle  for  miles  under  a canopy  [of]  trees  and 
vines,  completely  shut  out  from  the  sun,  through  these  dark  still 
waters  undisturbed  except  by  the  snorts  and  grunts  of  enormous 
crocodiles  and  hissing  snakes,  knatts  and  moschettoes. 

The  promontories  of  Cape  Mount  and  Liberia  are  high,  with 
precipitous  rocky  cliffs  next  to  the  sea,  and  some  high  hills  may 
be  seen  at  a great  distance  in  the  interior.  The  low  swampy  jungles 
which  skirt  the  sea  coast  extend  back  but  a few  miles  to  gently 
rising  hillocks  and  table  lands  rich  in  soil,  and  verdure,  where 
Cotton,  Rice,  Sugar  Cane,  and  Corn  could  be  raised  to  any 
amount,  and  the  climate  is  healthy,  except  among  the  lowlands 
of  the  sea  coast.  I have  seen  the  largest  Sugar  Cane  here  that  I 
ever  saw  before  and  the  most  delicious  pine  apples  and  other 
wild  fruits.  [*There  is  plenty  of  fruit,  Pine-apples,  Plantains, 
Bananas,  Guavas,  Soursop,  all  of  very  large  size  and  good  flavour. 
All  the  Tropical  fruits  would  grow  luxuriously  here  if  only 
planted  or  cultivated.  I have  seen  here  sugar  cane  enormously 
large,  the  smallest  as  large  as  a mans  wrist.  The  natives  raise 
Rice,  Corn,  Yuca,  Casada,  Tara,  or  arrowroot,  and  Cotton  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  to  supply  vessels.  The  cotton  is  of  a 
long  staple  very  fine,  and  the  rice  is  very  good  but  some  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  but  very  nutritious.  All  the  above  articles  might 
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be  raised  in  great  abundance  for  export  if  the  Negroes  would 
but  work,  but  they  are  an  indolent  race,  making  their  women  do 
all  the  agricultural  and  other  work,  while  the  trade  in  Slaves 
engrosses  all  the  mens  attention.  Indeed,  while  vessels  will  come 
there  for  slaves,  they  will  not  even  cultivate  enough  to  eat,  but 
live  on  spontaneous  products,  and  will  always  be  at  war  one  tribe 
against  another.  They  also  use  indigo  and  other  valuable  dyes  to 
colour  their  native  cloth,  which  is  wove  about  six  or  eight  inches 
wide  by  hand  looms.  It  is  then  sewed  together  in  wide  sheets  or 
shawls,  which  (are  wound)  around  the  body  and  over  the  shoulder 
leaving  the  right  arm  & shoulder  always  bare  when  standing  or 
walking.] 

On  the  Sea  Coast  in  the  dry  season  and  an  unclouded  sky  the 
sun  shines  through  a yellow  haze  which  obscures  the  land  from 
being  seen  further  than  eight  or  ten  miles.5  The  air  is  hot,  and 
at  times,  almost  suffocating.  Were  it  not  for  a tornado  now  and 
then,  no  flesh  could  live.  God  in  his  goodness  provides  these  fur- 
ious storms,  not  only  to  show  his  power,  and  our  own  weakness, 
but  to  clarify  the  atmosphere  by  his  lightnings  and  thunders 
to  make  this  part  of  his  earth  inhabitable,  for  after  one  of  these, 
the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  clear,  and  revivifying  for  many  days, 
untill  it  gradually  becomes  so  corrupt  as  to  require  this  same 
doctor  to  heal  it.  During  the  dry  season  it  is  more  sickly  for 
white  people  than  in  the  rainy  season;  the  miasma  rising  from 
the  marshes  along  the  sea  coast,  drawn  up  by  the  burning  sun 
exhales  a pestilential  naucious  odor  from  the  decomposed  vegeta- 
tion, (which  is  ever  accumulating)  causing  yellow  fevers,  and 
“vomito”,  which  generally  proves  fatal  in  three  days,  and  very 
often  sooner,  so  poisonous  is  the  atmosphere.  Should  the  patient 
survive  longer  there  may  be  hopes  of  his  recovery,  though  the 
process  is  slow,  and  the  constitution  somewhat  shattered  ever  after. 
White  residents  on  the  coast  seldom  live  over  ten  years,  being  sub- 
ject to  intermitent  fevers,  which  produce  the  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  and  spleen,  ending  in  dropsy  of  the  abdomen. 

The  small  rivers  of  Sugaree,  and  Mana,  have  no  outlets,  but 
wind  along  inside  of  the  beach  through  Mangrove  swamps, 
forming  many  lagoons,  and  finally  debouch  into  the  river  St. 

5.  See  document  III.l,  note  4. 
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Paul  at  Cape  Mount  which  has  a bar  at  the  entrance,  over  which 
ships  longboats  enter  to  get  fresh  water,  &c.  And  at  times  when 
the  surf  is  heavy  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  entering  at  all.  A 
heavy  sea  continually  lashes  the  sand  beach  for  the  whole  extent 
of  the  coast,  making  it  dangerous  to  land  in  the  ships  boats;  and 
it  can  only  be  done  in  safety  in  the  light  canoes,  governed  by 
Krew-men,  who  lay  by  outside  the  breakers  for  a good  opportu- 
nity, and  take  the  top  of  the  heaviest  sea,  and  dexterously  paddle 
in  on  its  crest,  and  reach  the  beach  with  it,  then  jump  out,  and 
pick  up  their  canoe,  and  draw  her  up  so  quickly  that  she  is  safe 
from  the  next  breaker. 

While  at  Galinas  I again  visited  old  king  Shuckar6  at  his  town 
up  the  river,  which  no  one  but  a good  native  pilot  could  find.  We 
were  paddled  through  small  creeks  and  lagoons,  in  a tortuous 
course  through  the  mangrove  swamps  for  about  five  miles,  when 
we  entered  a clear  river,  with  high  banks  and  crossed  over  to  the 
town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank,  and  containing  two  or 
three  hundred  houses,  built  in  the  african  style  of  upright  posts 
close  together  wove  transversely  with  wicker  work  of  bamboo 
strips  [*and  then  plastering  over  all  with  mud],  and  the  roofs 
thatched  with  palm  leaf,  the  rafters  being  the  palm  branches, 
and  extending  five  or  six  feet  over  the  top  of  the  posts  forming 
a good  shelter  from  the  rain  and  a shade  from  the  hot  sun.  The 
king  had  but  little  trade  for  us,  being  wholly  occupied  in  buying 
and  selling  Slaves.  We  bought  what  little  Ivory  and  camwood 
he  had  on  hand,  and  after  giving  us  a good  dinner  of  chickens 
and  rice,  we  bid  him  farewell,  and  went  on  board.  The  men  were 
all  idling  about,  while  the  women  were  doing  all  the  labor  of 
farming,  cultivating  and  raising  rice,  corn,  yuca,  tarra,  Casava, 
and  other  vegetables  and  roots,  including  yams.  We  got  some 
fine  pine  apples,  soursops,  and  Guavas,  one  goat  and  some  chickens 
as  a “dash”  (present)  from  the  king  and  in  return  our  Captain 
“dashed”  him  a litle  rum,  tobacco,  pipes,  and  a piece  of  “glas- 
seodane”  gingham.  The  natives  use  much  snuff,  which  they 
make  by  drying  the  leaf  of  tobacco  by  the  fire  and  then  crushing 
it  to  powder  in  a rams  horn  which  most  of  them  carry  hung  to 
their  necks,  hanging  down  in  front  over  the  breast.  I did  not  see 

6.  See  document  V.3,  note  8. 
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any  native  chew  tobacco,  though  I am  told  that  many  do  it.  A 
leaf  of  tobacco  passes  from  one  to  another  as  a currency  in  trade. 
[*They  use  much  rum  and  tobacco,  most  every  negro  carries  a 
small  deer  or  rams  horn  slung  to  his  neck  in  which  he  keeps  his 
snuff,  which  he  makes  as  he  has  occasion  by  drying  the  leaf 
crispy  at  the  fire,  and  grinding  it  to  a powder  in  the  horn  with  a 
piece  of  stick  for  a pestle.  I saw  no  native  chew  tobacco.  A leaf  of 
tobacco  passes  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  country  as  a sort  of 
currency  in  trade,  and  also  a whole  hand  (as  the  small  bundles  are 
called).]  Their  towns  are  walled  in  by  high  posts  drove  in  the 
earth  close  together  and  wickered  with  small  twigs  and  vines  and 
plastered  with  clay. 

There  are  a great  number  of  tribes  all  along  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  all  speaking  a different  dialect  or  language;  the  Krew 
men  who  reside  between  Cape  Mesurado  (Liberia)  at  Cettakrew 
& Crewsettra,  are  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  people 
on  the  coast.  Many  of  them  speak  english  in  a broken  manner. 
They  are  employed  by  Captains  of  vessels  to  go  in  their  boats  for 
wood,  water  8cc.  and  in  landing  cargoes  and  bringing  off  the  re- 
turns, and  as  interpreters,  being  acquainted  with  the  different 
languages  along  the  whole  coast.  Their  canoes  are  taken  on  board, 
and  they  are  discharged  at  any  time,  and  at  any  place  when  the 
vessel  leaves  the  coast,  no  matter  how  far  from  their  homes,  even 
down  to  Benin,  Congo,  or  Loango,  when  they  take  their  pay  in 
goods,  and  start  up  the  coast  in  their  canoes,  stopping  at  evry 
village  trading,  and  changing  their  goods  for  other  commodities 
and  by  the  time  they  arrive  home  generally  make  out  very  well 
though  their  wages  on  board  of  vessels  is  only  about  four  dollars 
per  month  paid  in  goods  such  as  they  may  choose.  Some  of  them 
make  very  good  sailors;  they  are  very  useful  for  such  work,  as 
white  seaman  would  be  apt  to  get  sick  and  die  by  such  exposure 
in  this  unhealthy  climate. 

There  are  three  tribes  living  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Coast 
near  the  River  Sinegall,  Cape  Verd,  and  the  River  Gambia  and 
Sierra  Leone.  Those  at  Cape  Verd  are  called  Jollofs;  about  the 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  they  are  called  Mundingos  and  Mun- 
dingososos.7  They  are  mahomitans.  They  also  ovserve  many 

7.  Jolof  (or  Wolof),  Malinke  (or  Mandingo),  Susu  (or  Soso,  Soussou).  Murdock, 
Africa,  72-6,  265-69. 
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jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  circumcision,  fast  days,  and 
making  a sacrifice  for  the  first  fruits  of  evry  thing.  On  their  fast 
days  they  neither  eat  nor  drink  anything  from  sun  rise  to  sun  set. 
Some  of  those  tribes  are  total  abstinence  men,  and  drink  no  lie- 
quor  that  will  intoxicate  though  I have  offered  them  rum,  it 
being  a general  custom  to  treat  the  natives  to  rum  and  tobacco 
while  trading  with  them.  Query,  May  not  these  be  some  of  the 
remnants  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Reckabites  spoken  of  in 
Jeremiah  Chapter  35th?  . . . Indeed  there  is  “nothing  new  under 
the  sun.”  All  total  abstinence  societies  are  but  types  of  the  ancient 
Rechabites.8 

The  Mundingososos  will  drink  wine  or  strong  licquor  after 
making  a libation  to  their  gods,  or  Greegrees,  that  is  by  pouring  a 
drop  or  too  from  the  glass  on  deck  or  in  the  sea,  sometimes  spirt- 
ing a little  on  their  greegree,  or  charm  which  they  wear  strung 
to  their  neck.  It  is  a small  leather  bag  containing  generally  some 
passage  from  the  Koran  written  in  arabic  on  papirus  or  palm  leaf. 
They  however  love  rum  to  well  to  waste  but  a precious  little  in 
libations  to  their  gods. 

There  are  a great  abundance  of  palm  trees  to  be  seen  all  along 
the  coast  with  their  umbrilla  tops  elevated  above  the  other  forest 
trees.  I know  of  no  tree  so  valuable.  The  nuts  are  eaten  as  food, 
and  from  the  nut  the  Palm  Oil  is  made.  The  sap  makes  a pleasant 
beverage  while  fresh,  and  tastes  very  much  like  new  cider,  but 
more  delicious,  and  efervessing  like  champaine.  It  is  the  colour 
of  water  mixed  with  milk.  It  gets  sour  in  24  hours  and  not  fit  for 
use  though  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  distilled  from  it  in  some 
places.  Fishing  lines  and  thread  are  made  from  the  fibres  of  the 
leaf.  The  branches  make  rafters  for  their  roofs  and  the  leaves 
cover  them.  The  Oil  when  freshly  extracted  from  the  nut  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour  and  is  used  in  their  various  ways  of  cooking, 
in  their  chicken  & rice  stews,  frying  fish,  &c,  and  for  light  in  their 
lamps,  and  to  annoint  their  bodies,  the  latter  a daily  occurrence 
among  the  women  after  batheing,  who  find  it  indispensible  in 
their  toilett.  The  men  also  use  it  in  the  same  way,  when  they 

8.  The  question  of  Jews  and  Jewish  influences  upon  West  Africa  is  long  stand- 
ing. See  H.  Z.  (J.  W.)  Hirschberg,  “The  Problem  of  the  Judaized  Berbers,”  Journal 
of  African  History,  IV  (1963)  313-39. 
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desire  a smooth  shiney  skin.  [*They  also  burn  it  in  open  lamps 
by  night.  . . .] 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  the  poor  Colonists  of  Lyberia  that  we 
arrived  at  that  critical  time  when,  but  for  our  arrival  they  would 
have  been  all  massacreed.  They  were  without  provision,  Powder, 
lead,  or  any  kind  of  ammunition,  and  completely  hemmed  in  on 
this  little  Cape  by  the  savage  natives,  who  had  made  war,  and  had 
determined  to  exterminate  them,  because  they  had  put  a stop 
to  their  slave  trade,  which  they  did  not  contemplate  when  they 
sold  the  cape  to  the  Colony.  The  Rev.  Mr  Ashmun,9  Agent  of  the 
Colony,  said  they  had  been  attacked  several  times  by  thousands 
of  natives  who  the  last  time  forced  their  entrance  into  his  little 
town  garrison,  killing  one  man  and  woman,  and  cruelly  cutting 
and  wounding  another  woman.  But  the  Colonists  knowing  their 
doom  if  conquered,  fought  with  desperation,  and  beat  them  back 
out  of  the  town  killing  many  of  them,  and  they  were  now  en- 
camped in  the  bush  prepareing  for  another  attack,  and  had  they 
known  his  situation,  his  ammunition  all  expended,  they  never 
would  have  retreated.10  He  said  they  were  arrant  cowards,  and 
a hundred  resolute  men  could  beat  thousands  of  them,  as  they 
would  only  fight  when  they  had  their  enemy  in  ambush  and  had 
almost  certain  advantage  of  him.  They  carried  a belt  round  their 
bodies  stuck  full  of  joints  of  reed,  each  filled  with  a charge  of 
powder,  enough  for  four  charges,  but  which  they  poured  in  for 
a single  charge.  Their  balls  and  sluggs  they  carried  in  a pouch 
hung  at  their  side.  The  Colonists  who  had  fixed  cartridges  [*& 
ball  & buckshot],  could  load  and  fire  six  times  to  their  once. 
The  superstitious  natives  seeing  them  put  their  hands  to  their 
mouths  each  time,  to  bite  off  the  end  of  the  cartridge,  thought 
they  took  the  charge  from  their  mouths,  and  this  was  one  great 
cause  of  their  panic  and  retreat. 

Mr  Ashman  had  also  two  cannon  mounted  in  a sort  of  block 
house;  they  were  landed  from  one  of  our  government  vessels  for 
his  use  as  signal  guns.  These  were  of  great  service  in  keeping  the 
natives  at  a good  distance,  but  in  this  last  attack  which  was  in 

9.  Jehudi  Ashmun  (1794-1828)  served  as  colonial  agent  for  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  from  1822  to  1828.  A useful  source  for  this  period  is  P.  J.  Staudenraus, 
The  African  Colonization  Movement,  1816-1865  (New  York,  1961). 

10.  For  these  engagements,  ibid,.,  89.  It  would  appear  that  the  “passing  British 
trader”  from  whom  the  colonists  obtained  supplies  was  the  Argus. 
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the  night,  they  were  of  no  use  for  want  of  powder.  Many  of  the 
natives  had  their  hands  crippled  by  the  bursting  of  their  “trade 
guns”  which  they  had  bought  from  traders,  and  I am  sorry  to 
have  it  to  say  that  I have  seen  many  guns  with  cast-iron  barrels 
sold  to  the  poor  natives  on  this  coast  for  their  gold  and  Ivory. 

A very  intelligent  coloured  man  named  Lott  Cary11  was  Cap- 
tain of  the  Colonist  forces.  I had  known  him  before  when  a slave 
in  Richmond  Virfginia].  He  worked  in  a tobacco  warehouse  and 
was  noted  for  being  a good  inspector  of  tobacco.  He  was  also  a 
licenced  preacher  of  the  gospel,  I think  of  the  baptist  denomina- 
tion. He  purchased  the  freedom  of  himself  and  family  and  emi- 
grated with  the  first  Colonists  to  Banana  Island  near  Sierra  Leon, 
and  after  endureing  much  hardship  and  privation  removed  to 
Cape  Monserrado.12  He  was  at  times  left  as  sole  agent  of  the 
colony,  and  it  would  have  been  broken  up  and  abandoned  were 
it  not  for  his  indominable  firmness,  and  persevereing  energy.  He 
was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  and  was  polite  and 
attentive  to  all  who  visited  the  colony.  I was  sorry  to  hear  on 
my  next  voyage  of  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  an  accidental 
explosion  of  some  cartridges  he  had  been  making.  His  loss  was 
much  felt  and  lamented  by  the  Colonists  and  the  society  in  the 
United  States. 

We  supplied  Mr.  Ashmun,  the  Governor,  with  as  much  Powder, 
lead,  guns  & small  arms,  Flour,  Provisions,  and  tobacco,  as  he 
wanted  and  took  his  draft  on  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
pay.  We  also  sold  considerable  cargo  to  the  native  traders  for 
camwood  and  Ivory.  Mr  Ashmun  showed  me  the  grave  of  his 
young  wife,  for  whom  he  mourned  much.  His  own  health  was 
bad,  having  just  recovered  from  a fever.  He  appeared  much 
debilitated,  and  disconsolate,  but  with  true  Christian  fortitude 
said  he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and  had  faith  to  believe 
through  the  merits  of  Christ  he  should  again  unite  with  his  be- 
loved wife  in  Heaven. 

The  natives  brought  us  in  their  canoes,  ducks,  fowls,  pigs,  Goats, 
fruit.  Rice,  all  of  which  was  bought  for  a few  pounds  of  tobacco, 

11.  Lott  Cary  (1780P-1828),  a Baptist  missionary,  became  a leading  spokesman  for 
the  colonists.  He  was  acting  colonial  agent  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ibid.,  92,  96-7. 

12.  An  attempt  was  made  to  plant  a colony  on  Sherbro  Island  before  the  settle- 
ment on  Cape  Mesurado.  Howland’s  reference  to  the  Banana  Island(s)  is  incorrect. 
Ibid.,  59-62. 
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a.  few  pipes,  and  a bottle  of  rum  served  out  by  the  glass.  Our 
decks  now  being  full  of  stock,  we  weighed  anchor  and  ran  down 
the  coast  anchoring  at  Grand  Bassa,  and  picaninny  Bassa,  Bassa 
Tree,  River  Sestos,  [#  Grand  Sestos]  Krew  settra,  settra  Krew, 
Grand  Butto,  Fish  Town,  and  Cape  Palmas,  spending  a day  or 
two  at  each  place,  buying  Ivory,  Camwod,  Malagetto  pepper, 
bird  peppers,  tortoise  Shell,  hides,  deer,  Goat,  tiger,  8c  Leopard 
skins;  also  rice,  corn,  and  fresh  stock,  the  latter  very  cheap.  Good 
sised  pigs  8c  Goats,  for  one  hand  of  tobacco  each,  Muscovy  ducks 
and  fowls  two  leaves  of  tobacco  each. 

From  Liberia  to  cape  Palmas  it  is  called  the  grain  Coast.13  We 
saw  a french  Ship  loading  with  corn  in  the  ear,  for  the  french 
Islands  in  the  West  indies.  The  corn  is  of  large  growth,  many 
ears  being  a foot  long;  it  is  very  plenty  and  cheap.  The  tortoise 
shell  was  the  first  they  ever  sold  and  became  a new  article  of 
trade.  I saw  a large  whole  back  shell  of  a turtle  [#of  the  “hawks 
bill”  species]  in  a canoe  somewhat  burnt  on  the  back  by  cooking 
the  meat  in  it.  I gave  a leaf  of  tobacco  for  it  and  got  off  about  a 
pound  of  beautiful  varaigated  colored  shell  which  was  uninjured, 
which  was  worth  fifteen  [*to  eighteen]  dollars  per  pound  at 
home.  [#The  “Trademan”  Interpreter  asked  me  if  I wanted  more, 
8c  said  there  was  plenty  ashore.]  The  natives  thought  it  of  no 
value  before,  and  told  me  they  had  plenty  more  on  shore  lying 
about,  which  they  would  bring  on  board  for  a little  tobacco,  which 
they  did,  and  I gave  them  a few  clay  pipes,  and  little  tobacco 
for  their  trouble,  and  told  them  to  save  all  they  could  and  not 
burn  it  any  more  and  we  would  buy  it  on  our  return.  I bought 
about  twenty  pounds  for  myself  for  less  than  two  gallons  of  “trade 
rum,”  (that  is  rum  well  watered,)  worth  only  fifty  25  cents  per  gal- 
lon at  home,  and  the  shell  worth  $300.  I had  two  hogsheads  of 
rum  as  my  adventure. 

Captain  Daily  was  sick,  and  much  debilitated  during  the  whole 
voyage,  from  the  effects  of  a slow  poison  which  he  thought  the 
native  chief  had  given  him  on  the  former  voyage,  when  trading 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  with  whom  he  had  some  quarrel  (“palaver”) 
about  trade;  he  was  always  very  pale,  and  sallow  and  for  years 
after  felt  the  effects  of  it.  He  made  me  do  all  the  trade,  under  his 

13.  So  called  from  the  trade  in  “Guinea  grains,"  or  “grains  of  paradise”:  mele- 
gueta  pepper. 
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guidance.  He  having  made  many  voyages,  his  experience  in  the 
different  modes  of  trade  was  great,  and  as  he  knew  I was  to  be 
captain  on  the  next  voyage,  he  took  great  pains  in  giving  me  all 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  it,  and  I took  pleasure  in  releiving  him 
from  all  care  in  the  management  of  the  vessel,  and  trading  with 
the  natives;  he  only  keeping  the  books,  of  account  of  sales  and 
purchases. 

Cape  Palmas  is  the  southern  promontory  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  near  the  equator;  the  coast  then  trends  Easterly  to  the 
bight  of  Benin,  Calibar  and  Congo.  We  anchored  off  Cavally  river 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  and  made  little  trade,  also  at  Berry- 
bee  and  St.  Andrews.  The  natives  are  savage  and  treacherous 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  especially  at  St.  Andrews,  where  they 
have  large  war  canoes,  capable  of  carrying  fifty  men  [#and  some- 
times, twenty  or  thirty  of  these  lay  all  around  us  at  a little  dis- 
tance waiting  each  in  its  turn  to  come  alongside  and  trade.]  A few 
years  ago  they  in  pretence  of  trade  boarded  two  american  vessels, 
massacred  their  crews,  towed  their  vessels  ashore,  plundered, 
and  then  burnt  them  [#and  had  ever  since  been  timid  and  almost 
afraid  to  come  on  board  american  vessels  fearing  they  might  re- 
taliate, and  revenge  their  countrymen.]14  Capt.  Daily  prepared 
us  for  them;  we  were  all  around  with  a brace  of  pistols  and  cut- 
lass, and  two  men  at  the  gang  way  with  muskets,  and  bayonets,  and 
our  two  cannon  loaded  with  grape  shott.  A large  number  of 
canoes  came  off  full  of  men,  but  we  allowed  only  one  to  come 
along-side  at  a time,  and  only  those  to  come  on  board  who  had 
trade,  searching  their  waist-cloths  to  see  they  had  no  knives  or 
other  weapons.  Each  one  as  they  came  on  board  brought  a tooth 
of  Ivory  as  the  owner  of  it  when  it  all  probably  belonged  to  only 
two  or  three.  In  this  way  we  had  40  or  50  on  board  at  a time.  They 
linger  on  board  for  the  sake  of  the  rum,  pipes,  and  tobacco  which 
it  is  a custom  to  treat  them  with  several  times  a day.  They  are 
great  beggers  for  small  “dashes”  all  along  the  coast,  and  will 
haggle  all  day,  in  selling  a tooth,  for  the  sake  of  staying  on  board 
to  eat,  drink,  and  steal.  They  are  great  theives,  especially  fond  of 


14.  Howland’s  warnings  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  coast  were 
echoed  by  other  captains  in  the  decades  following:  for  example,  documents  XV.l, 
note  10.  Elsewhere  in  West  Africa,  American  merchants  generally  traded  without 
fear  of  molestation,  at  least  while  on  board  ship. 
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iron.  They  stole  our  iron  pump  bolts  and  took  hold  of  the  ring 
bolts  in  the  deck  to  try  to  loosen,  and  steal  them.  It  was  slow 
work;  we  could  only  get  through  with  two  or  three  canoes  a day, 
but  then  the  trade  here  was  very  valuable  [# large  quantities  of 
Ivory  is  bought  here]  and  we  were  obliged  to  humour  them.  Our 
Captain  well  knew  their  chicanery.  I will  state  the  mode  of  trade 
for  one  tooth  as  a sample  of  the  whole.  Say  it  is  a 100  pound 
tooth,  and  the  articles  desired  for  it  being  known,  we  set  them 
down  on  the  slate;  say  4 half  pint  mugs  of  powder,  one  bird  gun,  a 
dozen  flints,  a dozen  pipes,  a dutch  knife,  a case  of  gin,  a gallon 
of  rum,  4 glass  cruits,  or  little  decanters,  a small  lot  of  crockery 
ware,  a piece  of  Cloth,  some  Cork-wood — in  short,  a little  of 
evry  thing  on  board.  [#Then  the  Captain  through  his  interpreter 
would  read  off  his  offer  for  the  tooth.]  The  interpreter  states  evry 
article,  the  negro  shakes  his  head  and  takes  his  tooth  forward, 
and  sits  on  it  [#to  palaver,  drink  and  smoke],  and  all  the  others 
go  through  the  same  process,  until  late  in  the  day.  Another  cere- 
mony is  gone  through  with  in  like  manner,  [#and  this  time  they 
would  most  generally  sell],  but  by  varying  the  articles  the  tooth 
is  often  bought  for  one  half  the  value  of  what  had  been  offered 
in  the  morning.  [#The  trade  is  very  perplexing  and]  It  requires 
great  patience  and  good  nature  to  deal  with  them,  and  they  must 
be  treated  often  to  a glass  of  rum,  and  it  will  not  do  to  appear 
stingy.  A man  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  trade  along  this 
coast  would  worry  and  perhaps  get  sick  [#would  be  perplexed 
into  sickness]  and  die  and  the  vessel  make  a loseing  voyage;15 

Here  we  bought  all  our  fire  wood  for  the  voyage  very  cheap. 
We  lay  here  several  days  and  after  getting  all  their  trade,  weighed 
anchor  and  ran  down  to  Jack  Lahoo,  Cape  Lahoo,  Jackejack,  and 
Assinee.  All  this  part  of  the  coast  is  called  the  “Gold  Coast.”16  We 
traded  for  Gold  dust,  Ivory,  and  sea  horse  teeth  (Hyppopotimus 
teeth)  at  all  these  places,  getting  much  gold  at  Assinee,  where  we 
lay  ten  days.  Palm  Oil  is  to  be  had  very  cheap  at  Jack-e-Jack, 
but  we  did  not  trade  for  that  article  though  we  might  have  ob- 
tained a full  cargo. 

15.  Note  document  X.l.  in  regard  to  this  observation:  entries  of  December  7 and 
8,  1835. 

16.  Assini  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Gold  Coast;  to  the  windward  was  the 
Ivory  Coast. 
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We  next  anchored  off  the  english  fort,  at  Cape  Appolonia,  but 
got  but  little  trade  there.17  The  natives  from  here  up  to  Cape 
Palmas,  and,  I may  say,  to  Lyberia,  are  uncivilized  and  barbarous, 
and  we  did  not  dare  to  go  ashore  to  trade  for  fear  of  being  held 
for  ransome,  as  they  had  been  known  to  entice  captains  ashore 
and  then  made  them  pay  a large  ransome  to  get  liberated.  [*As- 
sinee  is  a great  place  for  Gold  which  we  paid  for  from  our  assorted 
Cargo.  The  natives  along  here  are  a little  more  civilized  yet  we 
dared  not  to  go  ashore  among  them,  as  some  Captains  had  been 
caught  and  had  to  pay  a ransome  to  get  on  board  again].  All  the 
trade  was  done  on  board.  We  next  anchored  at  Axim,  where  there 
is  a Dutch  fort,  or  Castle.  Here  we  made  a large  trade  with  the 
Dutch  Govornor  for  Gold  and  Ivory,  and  wholesaled  many  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  tobacco  and  other  articles;  at  the  same  time  we 
carried  on  a barter  retail  trade  with  the  natives  [* which  is  al- 
ways preferred  as  being  most  profitable,  as  we  are  obliged  to  sell 
for  less  price  to  traders  by  the  wholesale.18  We  also  sell  many 
groceries  and  provisions  at  these  settlements.]  We  next  anchored 
at  Dicks  Cove19  an  english  settlement  with  a fort,  but  got  no  trade, 
[#sold  very  little  here]  and  then  run  down  to  Boutree,  where  we 
made  little  trade.  We  then  anchored  at  commenda,  and  got  no 
trade.  [*some  little  trade.]  We  proceded  down  to  Elmina,  or,  “St. 
George  del  Mines,”  the  greatest  place  for  wholesale  trade  on  the 
coast.  Here  is  a strong  castle  and  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
[#also  a fort  on  a hill  in  the  back  ground]  commanded  by  Gover- 
nor Last,20  and  a few  soldiers.  The  governor  is  also  a merchant, 
and  makes  large  purchases  paying  in  Gold  and  Ivory.  [*We  fired 
a salute  of  six  guns,  which  was  answered  from  the  Castle  as  Gover- 
nor Last  was  vain  and  fond  of  being  noticed.  He  sends  his  Canoe 
for  the  Captain  who  makes  it  a custom  to  make  the  Castle  his 

17.  Some  months  previous  (May  1822),  Governor  MacCarthy  had  visited  the 
British  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  with  the  object  of  ending  commerce  with  foreign 
vessels  in  violation  of  the  Navigation  Acts.  As  a result,  American  vessels  turned  to 
the  Dutch  and  Danish  forts,  and  the  latter  soon  engrossed  much  of  the  trade 
formerly  going  to  the  British  merchants.  See  Brooks,  “American  Legitimate  Trade,” 
162ff. 

18.  Generally,  European  merchants  employed  various  sanctions  to  keep  the  local 
Africans  from  trading  with  vessels  anchored  off  the  forts.  Brooks,  “American  Legiti- 
mate Trade,”  174-75. 

19.  Dix  Cove. 

20.  F.  Last,  commander  of  the  Guinea  Coast  settlement.  Carson.  Materials  for 
West  African  History,  31,  item  359. 
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home  while  in  the  place.  The  Governor  is  a great  trader,  and 
bought  largely,  but  is  tight  for  a bargain,  and  we  had  to  sell  to 
him  for  less  than  to  other  merchants  in  the  place,  yet  he  bought 
more  goods.] 

There  is  also  a large  town  near  the  fort.  The  houses  of  the 
native  Fan  tees  are  all  well  built  of  stone  and  plastered  on  the  out- 
side. [*The  native  town  is  near  the  walls  of  the  Castle.  Many  of 
their  houses  are  large  and  commodious  built  of  stone  plastered 
and  whitewashed  on  the  outside.]  The  Fantees  are  a civil  hos- 
pitable tribe,  the  men  and  women  well  shaped,  and  handsome 
featured,  and  have  no  flat  noses  and  bulbous  lips,  as  the  natives 
have  on  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  from  their  long  inter- 
course with  white  people,  many  of  them  are  quadroons  and  some 
of  the  women  are  really  beautiful,  well  shaped,  and  well  rounded 
limbs  and  very  small  hands  and  feet.  They  all  wear  a “bustle”  or 
large  roll  of  cloth  behind  over  their  hips  under  their  waist  cloth 
or  skirt  which  comes  down  to  the  knees.  Above  the  waist  they  are 
naked.  I have  observed  since  that  the  ladies  at  home  have  adopted 
the  fashion  of  wearing  large  “bustles.”  I do  not  know  if  this 
fashion  originated  from  the  Fantee  women  as  I never  knew  of 
their  imegrating  to  America.  A few  of  the  native  merchants  are 
the  sons  of  former  white  Governors,  and  officers  of  the  garrison 
and  are  well  educated  and  speak  several  languages  fluently,  es- 
pecially the  english,  having  been  sent  to  England  to  be  educated. 
[#Some  of  the  native  merchants  are  well  educated  and  many 
speak  good  english,  as  the  English  have  a settlement  also  at  Cape 
Coast  five  miles  below  Elmina,  and  have  a strong  Castle  and 
Garrison.]  I,  having  to  do  all  the  business  of  trade  ashore,  was 
often  invited  to  dine  with  them.  They  live  in  good  style,  having 
rich  chased  silver  plates  and  dishes  and  silver  and  Gold  handled 
knives  and  forks  and  spoons.  Their  dinners  consist  of  several 
courses,  soup,  meats,  chickens,  fish  &c,  all  well  cooked,  and  fruits, 
nuts,  and  sweet-meats  for  desserts,  and  choice  wines,  licquors,  and 
porter,  for  drink.  The  walls  of  their  parlors  are  decorated  with 
spendid  pictures  and  looking-glasses,  and  chandileers  with  wax 
or  sperm  Candles.  The  Governor  is  a little,  short  jovial  fellow, 
five  feet  high,  his  wife  a black  shiney  negro  weighing  about  200.1b 
by  whom  he  has  several  children.  He  also  had  two  other  negro 
wives  by  whom  he  had  children,  but  the  first  one  only  presided 
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at  his  table.  Captain  Dayly  was  sick,  and  had  a slow  fever.  He 
lived  on  shore  in  the  castle  with  the  Governor,  where  I daily 
called  to  see  him  and  get  his  orders  for  goods,  and  trade. 

We  lay  here  over  a month,  and  I had  many  opportunities  of  see- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  and  dined  with  several 
of  their  cabboceers.  (Chiefs).  The  men  shave  their  heads  leaving 
a small  tuft  of  hair  on  one  side,  like  a cockade,  the  women  do 
their  hair  up  in  a curious  fancyful  way  looking  like  braids  all 
over  their  heads  in  rows,  with  the  ends  of  the  hair  worked  in  and 
out  of  sight,  making  the  outwart  braid  smooth  and  glossy.  They 
are  very  cleanly,  and  bathe  daily  in  the  little  fresh  water  river 
which  runs  through  the  town,  and  emties  into  the  sea  near  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  and  into  which  the  large  canoes  enter  to  land 
the  cargoes  of  vessels.  After  bathing,  the  women  grease  themselves 
with  palm  oil  scented  with  cloves,  or  some  other  sweet  scented 
perfume.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  scent  of  cloves,  and  many 
wear  them  around  their  necks  strung  like  beads.  On  my  next 
voyage  I put  up  a quantity  of  Lard  in  small  jars  scented  with  oil 
of  Cloves,  and  introduced  it  for  sale,  and  it  paid  a great  profit. 
The  women  have  beautiful  regular  white  teeth  which  they  take 
pride  in  keeping  clean  with  a small  twig  of  the  orange  tree 
broomed  at  the  end  to  make  it  soft,  by  mashing  it  with  their 
teeth.  Their  language  is  soft  and  musical,  easy  to  learn;  I soon 
learned  to  speak  and  understand  it. 

The  English  at  Cape  coast  Castle,  which  lies  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Elmina,  were  at  war  with  the  Ashantees,21  a very  powerful 
nation  in  the  interior.  The  Governor  and  his  troops,  consisting  of 
his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  native  tribe  of  Accra’s  at  Danish 
Accra  where  is  a Danish  fort  under  the  command  of  Governor 
Richlieu22  joined  with  the  English.  The  Dutch  remained  neutral, 
and  hence  all  the  Gold  and  Ivory  from  the  interior  came  to  El- 
mina, and  we  made  large  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  The  Fantee, 


21.  Periodically  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Ashanti  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Fante  and  other  coastal  peoples  acting  as  middlemen  in  the  trade  to  the  interior. 
The  coastal  peoples  were  usually  supported  by  the  English  and  Danes;  the  Dutch, 
however,  were  generally  oriented  to  the  Ashanti  cause  and  benefited  considerably 
in  trade  as  a result.  W.E.F.  Ward,  A History  of  the  Gold  Coast  (London,  1948),  pro- 
vides an  excellent  survey  of  the  main  developments. 

22.  Major  Johan  Christopher  Richelieu,  governor  of  Christiansborg  Castle  from 
1822  to  1825.  Kay  Larsen,  The  Danes  in  Guinea,  in  Ms,  trans.  Birthe  A.  Holsoe, 
Boston  University  African  Studies  Center. 
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Akim,  Dinkera,  and  Accra  tribes  bordered  the  sea  coast  in  front 
of  Ashantee,  and  the  Ashantees  conquered  all  those  tribes  to 
make  a direct  trade  with  vessels  on  the  coast,  and  they  also  obliged 
the  coast  tribes  to  pay  them  tribute.  The  war  was  said  to  have 
orriginated  between  them  and  the  English  in  consequence  of  a 
drunken  english  sargeant  insulting  one  of  the  Asshantee  King’s 
ambassadors  in  the  fort;  this  sargeant  was  afterwards  way-laid 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  killed  by  them.  There  had 
been  several  skirmishing  battles  fought  and  the  english  had  to 
keep  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  protected  by  their  cannon,  and 
the  Ashantees  encamped  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shott  and  cut 
off  all  their  supplies  landward,  and  they  were  suffering  for  want 
of  provisions  and  ammunition.  We  sold  them  some  lead,  powder 
and  provisions,  which  they  took  down  to  the  fort  in  canoes. 

Captain  Dayly  continued  very  sick  with  the  fever,  and  I was 
fearful  we  should  lose  him.  Several  of  the  crew  were  now  sick, 
and  I had  much  work  to  do  to  attend  to  them  and  do  all  the 
trading.  The  Captain  hired  two  natives  who  had  been  with  him 
on  a former  voyage  and  sent  them  on  board  as  help.  I received 
orders  from  the  captain  to  close  the  sales,  collect  all  the  pay,  and 
get  ready  to  sail.  I was  several  days  ashore  weighing  Gold  and 
Ivory  and  receiving  it  on  board.  The  natives  did  all  our  boating  in 
canoes  and  brought  off  our  water,  and  after  the  Captain  was 
brought  off  we  sailed  for  Princes  Island,  where  we  arrived  in 
five  days,  and  lay  a month  trading  for  Coffee,  Ivory,  and  hides,  & 
tortoise  shell.  [#I  sold  all  my  rum  for  Coffee  which  paid  me  well 
at  home.  We  filled  our  water  and  landed  a quantity  of  goods  to  an 
old  friend  of  the  captains  for  him  to  buy  coffee  with  against 
our  return  up  the  coast.] 

We  still  had  a large  portion  of  our  outward  Cargo  on  hand,  and 
we  sailed  for  the  Gallinas  to  trade  the  coast  down  the  second  time, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  beat  up  the  coast  against  the  current 
in  an  uncoppered  brig  with  her  bottom  full  of  sea  clams  and 
barnacles,23  we  stood  to  the  southward  tacking  often,  until  we 
took  the  S.E.  trade  wind  and  ran  to  the  westward,  then  recrossed 
the  Equator,  took  the  Northeast  trades  and  in  40  days  reached 
the  Gallinas.  All  this  time  I had  but  little  rest  [*as  I had  to  be  up 

23.  In  some  instances  vessels  were  beached  and  careened  in  sheltered  anchorages 
so  that  the  bottoms  could  be  scraped  clean  before  continuing  on  the  voyage. 
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most  of  the  time  in  both  watches.]  Our  crew  nearly  all  sick,  I 
had  to  attend  and  doctor  them,  and  manage  the  vessel.  The  only 
sleep  I got  was  on  deck,  under  an  awning.  Our  Second  mate  was 
a young  man  about  20  years  of  age  and  had  but  little  experience 
in  seamanship,  and  I felt  a great  responsibility  on  my  shoulders. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  coast,  the  crew  all  got  well,  but  the 
captain  remained  very  feeble  but  slowly  recovering  strength  and 
health.  We  stopped  at  all  the  former  named  places  in  trading 
the  coast  down,  and  at  last  anchored  at  Danish  Accra  where  we 
sold  all  we  could.  The  English  also  have  a fort  five  miles  east  of 
the  Danish  fort.  Here  some  of  our  men  were  again  taken  sick,  I 
was  also  down  five  days  with  this  malignant  fever,  and  doctored 
myself  and  the  men.  Two  of  our  seamen  died,  and  they  were  the 
only  ones  I could  not  pursuade  to  take  medicine.  We  burned 
the  two  men  ashore.  I read  the  Episcopal  funeral  service,  many 
natives  attending  the  ceremonies.  We  filled  our  water  and  went 
over  to  Princes  Island,  and  sold  the  remains  of  our  cargo  for 
Coffee,  which  came  off  in  small  peddling  quantities. 

This  is  a most  beautiful  romantic  looking  Island.  When  seen 
at  a distance  it  has  a high  peak  in  its  centre  shooting  up  to  a 
sharp  point  with  many  smaller  ones  around  its  base.  As  we  ap- 
proach nearer  we  see  high  table  lands,  and  steep  ravines  inter- 
secting the  high  perpendicular  cliffs  which  reach  down  to  the  sea 
all  around  the  Island,  some  having  deep  cavities  worn  into  them 
by  the  sea  dashing  continually  against  their  sides,  and  the  whole 
Island  to  the  waters  edge  is  apparently  covered  with  an  impene- 
trable forest  of  trees  and  vines  of  rich  dark  green  hue,  except  the 
barren  rocky  peaks  jutting  up  from  their  midst  looking  like  some 
gigantic  castleated  ruin.  We  ran  around  the  south  side,  and  at 
the  east  end  passed  between  the  “Dutch  Cap”  and  the  Island,  and 
hauled  into  the  habour,  sailing  within  forty  feet  of  the  high 
Cliffs  on  the  southern  entrance,  which  as  we  gradually  rounded 
the  town  opens  to  our  view,  situated  at  the  end  of  this  narrow 
inlet  entirely  shut  in  from  the  sea.  We  anchored  in  front  of  the 
town,  in  this  beautiful  harbor  on  each  side  of  which  are  high 
cliffs  covered  to  their  tops  with  rich  foilage  8c  fruit  trees,  among 
which  the  Guava  and  Soursop  grows  in  luxurious  wildness. 
Bananas,  Plantains,  Oranges,  Pine  Apples,  and  other  delicious 
fruits  are  also  in  great  abundance,  and  to  be  had  for  only  the 
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trouble  of  picking,  or  brought  to  the  vessel  by  the  negroes  for  a 
drink  of  rum  or  a pipe  of  tobacco.  Opposite  our  anchorage  a 
stream  of  pure  water  cascades  down  the  precipice,  and  is  fed  into 
our  casks  in  the  boat  by  a bamboo  troth.  In  a dry  time  it  only 
forms  a silvery  narrow  thread  winding  its  way  down  the  cliffs,  but 
during  the  frequent  torrents  of  rain  in  the  mountains,  it  comes 
down  in  a broad  sheet  of  foam  with  a roaring  noise.  The  houses 
of  the  natives  are  mere  wigwams  like  those  on  the  coast,  but  the 
Governor  and  a few  other  portuguese  merchants  live  in  spacious 
stone  buildings  plastered  and  white  washed  on  the  outside.  Gov- 
ernor Xevier24  is  a white  Portuguese,  and  much  of  a gentleman, 
and  very  hospitable,  inviting  me  to  make  his  house  my  home 
when  on  shore.  I dined  there  often.  He  was  the  richest  man  on 
the  Island  and  bought  the  most  of  our  Cargo,  paying  in  Coffee  and 
Ivory.  The  latter  they  trade  for  on  the  coast  in  several  small 
schooners  which  also  bring  some  slaves.  [# There  are  a few  white, 
mulatto  and  black  merchants  in  town  who  own  small  vessels  and 
keep  up  a trade  with  the  coast,  and  they  are  also  concerned  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  slaves  are  sent  to  Brazil.  These  small  schooners 
also  bring  much  Ivory  from  Gaboon  River  and  other  parts  of 
the  adjacent  coast.]  He  has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  raising 
Coffee  trees,  and  sugar  cane,  and  has  several  plantations  a little 
way  in  the  interior  of  the  Island,  in  the  vallies  and  table  lands. 
He  did  carry  on  a distillery  but  gave  it  up,  as  he  said  his  negroes 
died  from  drinking  the  aguadiente  which  was  poisonous  to  them 
by  running  through  copper  stills.  [#  Governor  Xevier  informed 
me  he  once  distilled  rum  from  the  sugar  cane  in  great  abundance, 
but  it  killed  so  many  negroes  he  had  abandoned  it.  He  said  he 
believed  the  Still  poisoned  them,  as  the  cane  juice  or  sap  came 
so  much  in  contact  with  the  copper  and  lead  of  the  Still.  He 
said  he  had  lately  turned  his  attention  to  raising  coffee  trees,  and 
he  owned  several  plantations  of  them,  and  coffee  would  soon  be 
the  main  article  for  export.  The  flavor  of  it  is  equal  to  the  cele- 
brated mocha.  It  is  a large  flat  grain,  but  the  natives  break  it 
much  by  their  mode  of  hulling  it  which  is  by  pounding.  The 
Govornor  lately  had  a Mill  or  Machine  sent  out  to  him  for  clean- 
ing coffee,  which  will  soon  be  in  general  use  as  it  cleans  coffee 

24.  Joao  Maria  Xavier  de  Brito,  governor  of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  1824-1830. 
For  a note  on  his  administration,  Lopes  de  Lima,  Ensaios,  II,  38A. 
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very  fast  and  without  breaking  it.  Sugar  also  might  be  made  in 
great  abundance,  but  it  is  only  made  for  their  own  use.]  He  lives 
in  good  stile  and  had  plenty  of  house  servants.  The  Coffee  here 
is  of  excellent  flavor  equal  to  the  celebrated  Mocha.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  birds  with  splendid  plumage.  Poultry  and  hogs 
are  plentyful,  and  cheap.  Parrots  and  Parroquettes  are  constantly 
chattering  in  the  forests,  and  large  flocks  continually  flying  across 
over  our  mastheads.  Tiger  Cats  and  monkeys  are  numerous;  the 
monkeys  jump  from  tree  to  tree  chattering  and  making  all  sorts 
of  grimaces  at  the  passerby.  Valuable  woods  grow  on  the  hills, 
large  Cedar  and  iron  wood  trees  abound,  also  the  cubeba  tree 
shows  its  clusters  of  berries.  The  town  of  Porto  Antonio  is  pro- 
tected by  several  batteries  erected  on  the  hills  on  each  side  of  this 
narrow  inlet.  They  contain  each  an  officer  and  a small  guard  of 
nearly  naked  soldiers,  who  lead  a lazy  indolent  life,  most  of  their 
time  in  their  hammocks  smoking  segars  and  drinking  rum  when 
they  can  obtain  it.  The  native  town  is  situated  on  a low  marshy 
land  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inlet;  many  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  wood  and  covered  with  tile  and  have  a piazza  in  front,  where 
men  and  women  may  be  seen  exteended  in  their  hammocks  any- 
time of  day.  There  are  several  small  churches,  and  a number  of 
black  priests,  and  about  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants  in  the 
town.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  Island  is  said  to  be 
about  six  thousand  including  the  slaves  and  a few  european  resi- 
dents and  Mulattoes.  The  Island  is  twelve  miles  in  length  by  an 
avarage  width  of  four  miles,  and  its  highest  elevation  five  thousand 
feet.  The  “Dutch  Cap”  is  a high  rock  with  perpendicular  cliffs  all 
round  between  which  and  the  Island  is  a clear,  deep  passage  a 
quarter  of  a mile  wide;  at  a distance  it  looks  like  a cap  or  helmet. 
The  north  side  of  the  Island  resembles  an  artificial  wall  of  up- 
right basaltic  pillars,  ascending  out  of  the  water  and  conglom- 
erated together  in  an  irregular  manner,  some  with  their  ends  bro- 
ken off  one  below  another  looking  like  natural  stairways.  The 
water  is  very  deep  all  around  the  Island  and  a vessel  may  sail 
within  half  a mile  of  the  shore  clear  of  danger.  The  Island  lies  in 
1°40'  North  of  the  Equator  and  in  7°  40'  east  longitude.  I was 
invited  by  the  Governor  to  ride  out  to  one  of  his  plantations 
five  miles  from  town.  We  started  early  in  the  morning  on  horses, 
ascending  and  decending  up  and  down  narrow  tortuous  footpaths 
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and  ravines,  and  it  took  us  until  noon  to  get  there.  It  was  a most 
beautiful  table  land  surrounded  by  hills  with  streams  of  water 
as  pure  as  christal  cascading  down  their  sides  and  irregating  in 
small  clear  streams  through  the  Coffee  and  Sugar  cane  fields  and 
fruits  of  tropical  kinds  growing  in  profuse  abundance,  and  birds 
carrolling  their  musical  notes  among  the  trees  in  evry  direction. 
[* Thousands  of  Coffee  trees,  and  Orange,  Lime,  Guava,  Plantain, 
Banana,  Soursop,  Mango,  Aligator  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  all 
laid  out  in  regular  order,  some  with  the  ripe  dropping  fruit,  some 
with  green  fruit  and  some  in  blossom  sending  forth  the  most 
delicious  fragrance  and  the  ground  covered  with  ripe  and  rotting 
fruit.  . . . Here  it  is  of  no  value  except  as  to  the  little  that  is  eaten. 
It  is  all  the  largest  kind  and  delicious  flavour.  The  Pine  Apples 
grow  very  large.]  The  sweet  aromatic  fragrance  from  the  blossoms 
of  the  Coffee,  Orange,  and  many  other  trees  and  beautifull  flowers, 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  delightful  scents  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  so  great  as  to  make  one  feel  faint,  and  I was  glad  to  get  into 
his  spacious  country  house,  and  drink  some  most  delicious  cool 
Orange  water,  and  afterwards  sit  down  to  a good  dinner  of  several 
Courses,  which  had  been  prepared  for  us.  We  had  delicious  coco- 
nut pudding  and  Custards  made  from  young  coconuts,  eggs,  Sec, 
and  a variety  of  preserved  fruits.  The  Govornor  indulged  freely 
in  drinking  wine,  but  the  climate  being  so  hot  I drank  only  claret 
wine  sangaree.  After  dinner  we  lolled  in  hammocks  smoking  and 
taking  a “sciesta”  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  then  took  a walk  about 
the  plantation.  I was  shown  two  large  shallow  vats  full  of  Bees 
wax  in  process  of  bleaching.  The  ground  was  plastered  with  ce- 
ment about  twenty  foot  square  with  sides  four  inches  high  and 
covered  three  inches  deep  with  wax.  Many  more  vats  were  filled 
with  the  coffee  berries.  [*Here  also  I saw  large  vats  of  Bees  wax 
in  process  of  bleaching.  These  large  flat  vats  are  plastered  on  the 
inside  with  lime  cement,  and  many  of  them  used  for  cureing  and 
drying  Coffee.]  The  Cubeba  tree  abounds.  Its  berries  grow  in 
clusters  and  looks  like  black  pepper.  It  is  said  to  be  a valuable 
medicine.  The  Governor  thought  it  of  no  value  until  I told  him 
its  name  and  use.  The  wife  of  the  governor  was  a white  brazillian 
lady,  yet  on  each  of  his  plantations  he  had  a colored  woman  and 
had  children  by  them.  He  owned  many  slaves,  and  had  a colored 
overseer  on  each  of  his  estates,  which  are  within  a mile  of  each 
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other.  [*He  spoke  very  good  english,  and  was  much  of  a gentleman 
in  his  manners,  and  he  lived  in  style  for  that  country  and  allways 
at  dinner  had  many  courses  richly  cooked.] 

We  returned  to  town  late  in  the  evening.  The  scenery  on  the 
road  is  magnificently  beautiful  and  ever  changing.  As  we  wind 
along  the  ravines  we  pass  under  canopies  of  trees  festooned  beauti- 
fully according  to  Natures  fancy  with  vines  and  gorgeously  splen- 
did flowers,  and  again  we  emerge  out  on  a mule  path  up  the 
steep  sides  of  a hill  in  a zig-zag  course  and  gain  the  summit,  and 
then  the  path  winds  through  a forest  of  stately  trees,  then  down 
we  go  again  on  a narrow  Spurr  to  a beautiful  valley  below,  cross- 
ing small  streams  of  pure  water,  then  up  we  go  again  to  a still 
higher  hill.  We  have  the  warbling  of  birds  and  the  chattering 
of  Parrots  and  monkeys  to  amuse  us  all  the  time.  The  forest  is 
alive  with  them,  and  one  cannot  feel  lonesome  or  tired  of  seeing 
such  splendid  ever  varying  scenery.  The  soil  is  luxuriously  rich 
except  on  the  highest  rocky  peaks  which  being  so  steep  the  soil 
cannot  make  upon  them. 

We  had  two  soldiers  on  board  all  the  time  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, but  they  were  drunk  most  of  the  time,  and  we  fed  them  so 
well  and  gave  them  free  use  of  the  bottle  that  they  helped  us  to 
smuggle  in  place  of  watching  us,  and  slept  like  pigs  all  night  while 
we  were  landing  goods  and  buying  coffee  from  the  natives,  which 
the  Governor  prohibits,  yet  winks  at  it.  All  the  free  natives  own 
small  Coffee  and  sugar  estates  but  being  required  to  pay  an  ex- 
port duty  they  smuggle  their  coffe  on  board  in  the  night.  One  of 
the  mulatto  soldiers  stole  a box  from  me  containing  six  silver 
watches.  I found  a negro  on  shore  who  had  one  of  them  for  sale 
who  told  me  who  he  got  it  from.  I accused  him  of  the  theft;  he  de- 
nied it.  I informed  the  Governor  of  it  and  he  made  him  confess  and 
return  them,  but  they  were  all  damaged  the  christalls  and  chains 
being  broken.  The  Governor  put  him  in  prison,  and  left  it  with  me 
to  prononce  his  punishment.  If  I said  hang  or  whip  him,  he 
would  have  done  it,  as  a negro’s  life  was  of  but  little  value  and 
the  Governor’s  power  was  absolute.  The  poor  culprit  knelt  and 
begged  my  pardon  “for  the  blessed  Virgins  sake.”  I thought  it  best 
to  forgive  him  as  I wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all,  as  I 
expected  to  continue  in  the  trade  at  that  Island.  He  was  rejoiced, 
and  showered  all  the  blessings  of  the  Romish  Church  upon  me. 
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and  when  on  the  eve  of  sailing  he  brought  me  a large  present  of 
fruit.  [*I  had  shown  one  of  them  (one  of  the  soldiers)  a small 
box  containing  six  silver  watches  which  I had  bought  of  one  of 
our  Owners  in  Providence,  Mr  Josiah  Whitaker,  and  he  saw  me 
replace  it  in  my  berth  and  stole  it.  I accused  him  of  it  and  he 
denied  it.  I then  told  the  Governor  of  it,  and,  he  had  to  confess  he 
did  it,  and  had  sold  some  of  them.  The  Governer  caused  him  to 
get  them  again,  but  the  negroes  had  injured  them  through  igno- 
rance and  broke  their  chains  & works.  The  Governor  left  me  to 
pronounce  his  punishment,  and  if  I said  shoot,  hang  or  imprison 
him,  he  would  have  done  it,  as  his  power  was  absolute  and  a 
negro’s  life  was  of  but  little  value  there.  The  poor  devil  got  on 
his  knees  and  begged  my  pardon,  “for  the  blessed  Virgin  Marys 
sake.”  Knowing  he  had  numerous  relatives  and  friends  who  might 
waylay  and  assasinate  me  if  I was  severe  in  my  sentence  I forgave 
him,  and  when  we  sailed  he  brought  me  a large  basket  of  fruit. 
I thought  it  best  to  settle  it  in  this  way  as  I wished  to  keep  their 
goodwill  and  trade  there  on  other  voyages.] 

Our  Captain  being  sick  I had  to  do  all  his  business.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Governor  and  Merchants  as  the  Captain 
on  the  next  voyage,  as  he  was  to  command  another  vessel  in  the 
same  trade.  Hence  they  gave  me  many  small  orders  for  goods. 
[#and  small  trinkets,  both  there  and  all  along  the  Coast.]  I sold 
my  rum  and  trinkets  to  good  advantage  on  the  coast,  and  here. 
I had  laid  in  $1000  worth  of  small  articles,  such  as  files,  cutlery, 
needles,  fish  hooks,  Watches,  spectacles,  thimbles,  jewellry  Sec  all 
of  which  I carried  in  my  sea  chest  and  trunk  and  birth,  as  I had  no 
privilidge  in  the  hold  only  for  two  hogsheads.  I had  my  returns 
in  Gold  dust,  tortoise  shell,  sea  horse  teeth,  bird  peppers  and 
Coffee.  [*My  watches  I lost  on;  they  were  “jockey  watches”  at 
first  and  I had  given  more  than  double  their  value,  but  must 
suppose  the  one  who  sold  them  to  me  was  taken  in  by  them,  as 
he  recommended  them  strongly  and  said  he  sold  them  to  me  at 
cost,  which  was  nine  dollars  each,  and  I bought  One  dozen  on 
credit,  as  I did  all  the  rest  of  my  goods,  for  at  that  time  I had  no 
money.] 

We  sailed  and  had  a long  passage,  and  in  crossing  the  North 
East  trades  was  knocked  on  our  beam  ends  by  a “white  squall” 
and  after  carrying  away  the  main  topmast  she  righted.  We  very 
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narrowly  escaped  being  lost,  and  all  this  by  carrying  too  much 
sail.  The  Captain  sat  on  the  hen  coop  aft,  and  we  had  all  sail  on, 
and  the  weather  topmast  studding  sails.  The  trade  wind  clouds 
gave  us  a heavy  puff  now  and  then  and  made  the  brig  heel  well 
over.  I asked  the  Captain  if  I had  not  better  shorten  sail  a little. 
He  said  “O,  no,  I think  she  will  carry  it  all.”  When  the  next  puff 
did  the  damage,  the  Captain  cooly  said,  “I  did  not  think  it  would 
come  quite  so  hard,”  and  went  below  leaving  us  to  rig  a new 
topmast  8cc  which  took  us  three  days  as  we  were  all  weak  yet 
from  having  had  the  coast  fever.  Captain  Daily  was  a very  agree- 
able man  to  sail  with  and  a man  of  good  judgment  in  general, 
but  I must  say,  if  he  had  a fault,  it  was  in  carrying  sail  unreason- 
ably. . . . 

While  on  the  above  voyage,  we  met  [*at  Goree  in  September 
1822]  the  Schooner  Diademia25  of  Newport,  owned  by  Stephen 
T.  Northam,  Billings  Burdic  master.  The  second  time  we  traded 
down  the  coast  I saw  Captain  Burdicks  grave  at  Cape  Mount 
where  he  died  of  coast  fever.  Captain  Elliot  of  the  Brig  Perse- 
verance 26  belonging  also  to  Northam,  died  at  Cape  Coast  with  the 
fever  near  the  same  time. 

We  arrived  in  Providence  on  July  22d,  1823.  I yet  felt  much 
debilitated;  indeed  I had  never  been  entirely  well  since  I had  the 
fever.  I sold  all  my  adventure  to  good  advantage  which  together 
with  my  wages  made  me  worth  $2000.  While  the  Brig  was  repair- 
ing I made  a short  visit  to  Newport,  and  was  married  to  my  long 
courted  bride  Sarah  Matilda,  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Almy 
of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  third  day  of  August  1823. 
She  was  then  19,  and  myself  25  years  of  age. 

2.  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  HOWLAND’S  VOYAGE  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1823- 

1824.1 

The  Owners  wrote  for  me  to  come  to  Providence  and  attend 
to  loading  the  brig.2  so  I took  my  wife  with  me,  and  we  boarded 
at  My  Mothers.  I attended  to  loading  and  getting  the  brig  ready 

25.  The  Diadamia.  Newport  Ship  Register,  138-39. 

26.  John  Elliot,  master.  Ibid.,  495. 

1.  Ms  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  See  document  IV.8,  note  1. 

2.  Argus.  See  document  VII. 1,  note  2. 
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for  sea,  when  my  wages  commenced.  The  owners  allowed  me 
nothing  for  the  time  spent  loading  and  getting  her  ready  to  sail. 
They  said  it  was  the  custom  for  their  Captains  to  do  this  without 
pay  for  the  sake  of  going  in  the  vessel,  and  they  only  put  them 
on  wages  when  the  crew  were  shipped  and  on  board.  I thought 
this  rather  mean  and  unjust,  but  submitted  with  a good  grace  to 
the  imposition.  My  wages  they  told  me  was  to  be  the  same  as 
Captain  Dayly  had  in  the  Brig  Miles  Standish 3 which  he  now 
commanded,  which  was  $40  per  month  and  ten  per  cent  on  the 
nett  profits.  [#and  if  there  was  no  proffits,  I only  had  my  wages.] 
Dayly  was  part  owner  of  both  vessels  and  told  me  that  was  what 
he  had  and  no  private  adventure  was  allowed,  so  I agreed  to  it. 
The  vessel  was  valued  high,  and  about  30  per  cent  added  to  the 
real  cost  of  cargo.  [#The  vessel  and  Cargo  was  charged  to  me  at 
their  own  valuation,  which  was  much  more  than  the  Brig  would 
have  sold  for,  and  about  30  per  cent  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
cargo.  The  nett  profits  was  to  be  over  all  this  besides  all  incidental 
charges,  of  Loading,  interest  of  money,  wear  and  tear  insurance.] 
I had  a written  agreement  and  a letter  of  instructions  to  go  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  any  other  port,  or  ports,  on  a trading 
voyage,  and  return  to  Providence.  They  told  me,  though  I was 
allowed  no  adventure  in  the  hold,  yet  they  had  no  objection  to 
my  carrying  any  small  articles  in  my  chest,  and  in  the  cabin, 
which  I took  advantage  of,  and  laid  in  to  the  amount  of  about 
1500  dollars  worth  mostly  in  the  like  articles  I had  on  the  former 
voyage,  besides  many  articles  I had  engaged  to  bring  out. 

We  sailed  the  18th  of  September  1823,  after  being  but  little 
more  than  one  month  at  home,  not  long  enought  to  regain  my 
health  and  strength  fully.  We  arrived  on  the  coast  in  23  days  and 
anchored  off  Portendic,  a small  Arab  settlement  near  Sinegall 
and  fired  a gun,  as  customary  for  trade,  but  no  canoes  came  off, 
and  the  next  day  we  ran  down  and  anchored  off  Sinegall  river, 
and  the  French  Governor  of  St  Louis  sent  a note  off,  declaring 
the  port  closed  against  american  vessels.  [#We  sailed  September 
18th  1823,  and  in  23  days  arrived  off  Portendic  on  the  coast,  to 

3.  Owned  by  William  Richmond,  David  Andrews,  John  Andrews,  Josiah  Whitaker, 
and  Thomas  Whitaker  of  Providence;  Daniel  D.  Dailey,  master.  Providence  Ship 
Register , I,  743-44.  Note  that  Dailey  is  not  listed  as  part-owner  as  Howland  states, 
although  there  may  have  been  an  informal  arrangement  on  this. 
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windward  of  Senegal,  and  hove  to  and  fired  a gun  for  trade,  but 
as  none  came  off  tho’  I saw  a number  of  Arabs  on  the  shore  I con- 
cluded the  surf  was  so  high  they  dare  not  launch  a canoe.  I then 
kept  off  and  ran  down  to  Senegal  bar  fired  a gun  (and)  a canoe 
came  off.  I sent  a letter  to  the  French  Governor  enquiring  if  I 
could  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  trade,  also  sent  him  a list  of  my 
cargo.  He  sent  me  a note  stating  that  the  port  was  not  opened  to 
any  vessels  except  French.]4  We  then  ran  down  round  Cape  de 
Verd  to  Goree;  here  I sold  part  of  my  cargo  to  good  profit,  and 
then  ran  down  the  coast  to  the  River  Gambia  and  sold  a little 
there,  then  stopped  at  Sierra  Leon,5  but  sold  nothing.  We  then 
went  down  to  Gallinas,  when  I made  some  trade,  though  the 
of  slave  vessels  at  anchor  here  waiting  for  slaves  as  before.  The 
slave  trade  occupied  most  of  their  attention.  There  were  a number 
captains  and  agents  bought  some  of  my  cargo  paying  in  Dou- 
bloons. I went  on  shore  and  visited  old  King  Shacker  who  seemed 
much  pleased  to  see  me  again,  and  I bought  of  him  some  Cam- 
wood and  Ivory  and  paid  in  goods.  I then  ran  down  to  Cape 
Messurado  (Liberia),  and  made  some  trade  with  the  colonists 
and  natives.  I was  taken  very  sick  here  with  the  fever.  My  mate, 
cook,  and  three  seamen,  were  also  taken  down  with  this  malignant 
coast  fever.  I administered  medicine  and  attended  to  them,  and 
they  all  recovered,  but  I failed  fast.  My  care  of  them  and  the 
vessel  gave  me  but  little  rest,  and  my  two  mates  were  good  for 
nothing,  the  Chief  Mate  often  drunk.  While  I yet  had  my  senses, 
I concluded  to  get  a change  of  air  by  running  down  the  coast,  but 
my  men  were  so  weak  we  had  hard  work  to  raise  the  anchor  and 
make  sail.  Vessels  in  this  trade  should  be  double  manned,  but 
my  owners  only  allowed  me  four  seamen,  two  mates,  and  a cook, 
a very  small  crew  for  so  large  a vessel  in  any  healthy  climate.  We 
saw  a French  Brig  at  anchor  off  Bassa  Cove  waiting  for  slaves.  We 
hailed  her  and  asked  for  her  doctor  to  come  on  board.  We  came 
to  anchor,  and  he  came  on  board.  I was  lying  in  my  cot  swung  to 
the  spanker  boom  under  an  awning,  and  was  so  low  I was  scarcely 
able  to  speak.  He  felt  my  pulse,  and  gave  me  a powder  (I  suppose 

4.  The  island  of  Goree  served  as  the  entrep6t  for  trade  with  foreign  vessels;  direct 
trade  with  Saint-Louis  was  forbidden. 

5.  The  British  settlements  in  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  were  officially  closed 
to  foreign  vessels  at  this  time,  but  Americans  sometimes  carried  on  a clandestine 
trade  off  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  River. 
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Calomel).  The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  an  said  in  french, 
“he  feared  it  was  too  late,  I was  past  recovery.”  (all  of  which  I 
understood  as  I speak  a little  french),  “but  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  break  the  fever.”  He  came  on  board  again  in  the  after- 
noon, I was  then  speechless  yet  had  my  senses,  and  heard  all  was 
said.  He  gave  me  more  medicine,  and  put  twenty  leaches  on  the 
inner  part  of  my  thighs.  At  one  time  they  thought  me  dieing,  and 
all  the  crew  came  aft  to  see  me,  as  they  thought,  for  the  last  time 
alive.  One  says  “our  poor  Captain  is  nearly  gone;”  another  an- 
swers, “yes, — it  is  all  day  with  him — he  will  soon  be  in  ‘Davy 
Jones  locker’;”  “yes,”  says  another  “he  is  about  to  ‘kick  the  buck- 
et.’ ” I could  not  move  a limb,  or  turn  my  eye  to  see  them,  yet 
I heard  it  all,  and  thought  it  but  cold  comfort.  This  was  about 
the  crisis  of  the  fever.  I fell  into  a sleep,  and  awoke  free  from  fever, 
but  wet  from  an  excessive  perspiration.  The  Doctor  came  sev- 
eral times  a day  to  see  me  for  five  days,  paying  great  attention, 
giving  me  tonic  medicine  and  light  drinks  of  arrow  root,  and 
gum  water,  and  I recovered  fast,  being  soon  able  to  sit  up,  and 
walk  a little.  The  doctor  also  brought  me  some  cans  of  french 
prepared  soups,  and  other  condiments  to  use  down  the  coast, 
which  I found  very  nourishing  giving  strength  to  me  daily.  He 
also  gave  me  a dozen  bottles  of  cordials  and  Abcinthe.  I offered 
him  pay  but  he  indignantly  refused  it.  I however  found  out  from 
the  Captain  who  came  to  buy  goods  that  the  natives  of  a neigh- 
boring tribe  had  captured  the  town  where  most  of  his  goods  were 
stored  and  carried  them  away  and  among  the  rest  took  the  doctors, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  six  slaves,  and  now  had  nothing 
left  to  pay  for  them  with.  I felt  under  such  great  obligations  to 
him  for  his  kindness  and  attention  to  me  I made  up  a package 
of  blue  Baff  and  other  cloths,  some  pipes  and  tobacco  Sec  the 
whole  worth  at  home  about  fifty  dollars,  and  sent  it  on  board  as 
a present  to  him,  for  which  he  was  very  thankful  and  said  it  would 
buy  him  all  his  slaves.  My  mates  told  me  that  I was  like  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  They  had  lost  all  hope  of  my  recovery.  I told  them 
that  death  was  no  terror  to  me;  I had  felt  myself  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  God  and  puting  my  trust  in  him  yet  I mentally  prayed  that  if 
I was  to  die,  it  might  be  at  home. 

After  laying  six  days  here,  we  ran  down  the  coast,  trading  at 
evry  place  as  on  the  former  voyage.  I lost  one  man,  Joseph  Pur- 
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ington,  [*of  Somersett,]  who  died  delirious  from  a stroke  of  the 
sun  (coup  de  soliel)  in  24  hours  after  he  was  taken  ill.  He  was 
a robust  hearty  young  man  of  about  20  years  of  age.  I read  the 
funeral  service  and  we  buried  him  in  the  sea.  I had  done  all  I 
could  to  save  him  by  bathing  his  head  in  cold  water,  giving  him 
purgatives,  and  bleeding  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  After  trading 
at  Elmina  and  Accra  we  went  over  to  Princes  Island,  and  sold  the 
remainder  of  my  cargo,  got  fresh  stock,  fruit  and  water  and  bid 
the  hospitible  Governor  and  my  other  friends  good  bye,  and 
sailed  for  home.  A brazillian  brig  sailed  for  Rio  Janario  at  the 
same  time.  We  had  got  but  a few  miles  off  when  we  had  a terrible 
tornado  which  lasted  six  hours.  They  always  give  timely  warning. 
The  trade  wind  increases  in  force  for  a day  [or]  two  previous,  the 
horizon  eastward  begins  to  darken  to  a dense  black  curtain,  the 
upper  edge  sharply  defined  begins  to  rise,  the  trade  wind  suddenly 
dies  to  a dead  calm,  streaks  of  lightning  are  constantly  darting 
through  the  sombre  mass,  but  as  yet  no  thunder  is  heard,  a 
lurid  [?]  arch  begins  to  appear  under  the  dark  mass,  a roaring 
noise  is  heard,  the  sea  in  the  distance  is  seen  much  agitated,  the 
arch  rises  about  45  degrees  above  the  horizon,  when  the  tornado 
bursts  upon  us  in  its  full  force  taking  up  the  sea  with  such  force 
the  spray  feels  like  hail  striking  in  ones  face.  A man  can  not 
stand  without  supporting  himself  by  holding  on  to  something. 
We  now  have  little  thunder,  but  very  sharp  lightning  constantly 
darting  in  well  defined  zig-zag  lines.  Previous  to  the  wind  coming 
it  is  a dead  calm  for  a short  time,  the  air  is  hot,  and  we  feel  a 
sort  of  lassitude.  The  air  we  breathe  is  like  hot  steam,  respiration 
is  not  reviving,  a vacuum  and  stillness  seems  to  pervade  in  the 
whole  atmosphere.  Should  this  continue  for  a long  time  no  one 
could  live  in  it,  but  fortunately  it  is  of  short  duration.  We  take  in 
all  sail  but  the  fore  topmast  staysail.  The  sheet  is  hauled  very 
taught  to  make  the  vessel  stern  to  the  wind,  and  we  skud  before 


down  so  that  the  sea  runs  in  at  the  hause-holes.  It  requires  the 
helm  to  be  double  manned,  and  the  greatest  watchfulness  and 
care  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  from  broaching  too,  and  being 
knocked  on  her  beam  ends.  The  sea  is  feather  white,  the  wind 
blows  the  tops  off  in  spray,  and  prevents  its  rising.  [*It  now 
thunders  and  lightens  terribly.]  The  air  smells  strong  of  sulphor, 
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the  roar  of  the  storm  is  terrible,  no  man  can  look  to  windward. 
[*Rain  begins  to  descend  . . .]  Sometimes  a squall  of  coarse  hail 
stones  strikes  us  with  such  force  as  to  cut  the  skin  if  exposed  to  it. 
After  it  subsides,  the  regular  trade  wind  sets  in  for  some  time, 
until  the  air  becomes  so  foul  as  to  require  another  tornado  to 
purify  it.  They  never  blow  on  shore  on  the  coast,  but  follow  the 
line  of  the  coast  from  the  eastward.  If  we  are  being  at  anchor 
we  get  underweigh  to  save  the  anchors  and  skud  before  it  up  the 
coast  until  it  subsides,  and  then  return  to  our  anchorage.  No 
vessel  can  ride  out  one  of  these  furious  tornadoes  to  purify  the 
atmosphere,  or  no  flesh  could  live;  the  air  is  clear,  pure  and  brace- 
ing  after  one  of  these  storms.  We  saw  the  Brazillian  brig.  She  lay 
broad  side  to  the  storm  when  it  struck  her,  [went]  over  on  her 
beam  ends,  and  this  was  the  last  ever  heard  from  her  or  her  crew. 

While  on  the  subject  of  winds  and  storms,  I will  mention  the 
“Harmatan”  which  is  prevalent  in  the  dry  season  on  the  coast, 
especially  in  January  and  February.  It  usually  blows  moderately 
off  the  land  from  the  eastward  for  four  or  five  days  at  a time,  the 
atmosphere  is  dense,  and  a yellow  haze  around  the  horison.  It 
produces  a parching  effect  in  the  tongue  and  throat,  and  great 
thirst,  with  a sort  of  suffocating  respiration,  and  makes  the  eyes 
dry  and  smarting.  The  air  becomes  perfectly  dry,  the  skin  becomes 
dry  and  all  perspiration  is  checked.  Everything  dries  up.  It  opens 
the  seams  in  the  deck,  and  inpalpable  dust  attaches  to  the  sails 
and  stains  them  yellow,  eruptions  and  sores  on  the  skin  dry  up  and 
crack,  the  lips  become  chapped.  If  laying  close  to  the  land  an 
offensive  odor  is  smelt,  indiscribable,  but  mostly  like  that  of  de- 
caying vegetable  and  animal  matter  combined.  The  natives  im- 
prove this  dry  time  in  burning  the  brush  and  clearing  the  land 
for  their  crops,  and  smoke  is  seen  rising  in  places  all  along  the 
coast.  I suppose  that  these  dry  winds  are  caused  by  blowing  over 
the  hot  arid  deserts  and  are  what  is  called  in  the  desert  the  sirocco, 
and  in  the  Medditranean  by  seamen  a “levanter.” 

We  experienced  a heavy  gale  near  Bermuda  and  saw  several 
water  spouts.  While  being  too  under  close  reefed  main  topsail 
one  passed  over  the  deck  filling  it  to  the  top  of  the  bulwarks  with 
water  and  whirled  round  the  topsail  in  great  force  striking  it 
equally  on  both  sides  sounding  like  the  clapping  of  hands, 
and  passing  us  to  lewward  broke  and  dissapeared  doing  no 
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injury,  but  frightning  all  hands.  We  all  held  on  to  some- 
thing to  prevent  being  washed  away,  or  skrewed  up  into  it. 
One  of  the  most  profane  and  hardened  old  seaman  on  board 
appeared  most  cowardly  and  said  “Lord  have  mercy  on  us — we 
are  all  lost.”  I held  on  to  the  main  shroud  watching  it,  and 
thought  it  would  twist  the  masts  out,  as  it  whirled  round  like  an 
enormous  spiral  skrew  extending  from  the  clouds  and  gradually 
tapering  down  to  the  sea  drawing  it  up  into  its  vortex  and  keep- 
ing it  together  in  a solid  blue  column,  with  a dense  spray  whirling 
round  it  outside.  It  was  an  awfully  magestic  sight,  and  I hope 
never  [to]  see  another  cross  in  my  path  through  life.  I thought 
for  a moment  the  weight  of  water  would  sink  the  vessel,  but  only 
for  a moment,  for  it  was  all  past  us  in  a few  seconds  of  time.  [*I  had 
heard  of  their  being  broken  by  fireing  cannon,  but  it  came  too 
sudden  to  prepare  one  for  firing.]  Water  spouts  at  sea,  are  called 
whirlwinds  on  land. 

We  arrived  in  Providence  after  a short  passage,6  and  the  whole 
voyage  was  completed  in  seven  months,  the  shortest  ever  made 
from  Providence  as  a trading  voyage  to  Africa.  It  generally  took 
from  a year  to  eighteen  months.  The  first  knowledge  the  owners 
had  of  my  arrival  was  when  I appeared  in  their  counting  room. 
They  were  astonished  and  asked  where  the  brig  was  lost.  I told 
them  that  the  last  I saw  of  her,  she  was  lying  at  their  wharf  after 
a prosperous  voyage.  They  immediatly  shook  off  their  frowning 
looks,  and  shook  hands  with  me  and  appeared  very  glad  to  see 
me.  I had  lost  much  flesh,  and  was  yet  very  weak,  and  although  I 
had  made  a profitable  voyage,  I told  them  I did  not  want  to  go 
again,  as  it  was  breaking  my  constitution  and  destroying  my  health. 
[*I  was  much  debilitated  and  fully  sick  of  African  voyages,  though 
I made  a very  profitable  voyage  for  the  owners,  and  sold  my  ad- 
venture for  more  than  double  its  cost,  and  could  make  more 
money  than  in  any  other  trade.] 

An  avarage  of  nine  out  of  ten  Captains  who  continued  in  the 
african  trade  died  there,  they  being  more  liable  to  get  sick  than 
the  seaman  and  mates,  who  are  always  on  board  under  the  awn- 
ings, and  the  negro  Krewmen  doing  all  the  boating,  while  the 
Captain  is  obliged  to  go  on  shore  in  the  hot  sun,  often  capsised 

6.  The  Impost  Book  of  the  Providence  Customs  House  enters  the  Argus  on 
April  21,  1824.  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
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in  the  surf  on  the  beaches,  and  goes  through  dense  mangrove 
swamps,  rivers,  and  lagoons  in  canoes  to  the  native  towns  to 
make  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  have  all  the  care  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo  on  his  mind.  The  Owners  said  I would  think  better  of 
it  after  being  ashore  awhile.  I did  not  like  the  manner  of  the 
Owners  estimating  the  nett  profits  of  the  voyage,  feeling  cheated 
out  of  a large  part  of  my  commisions;  they  reevalued  the  vessel 
by  putting  her  at  auction  among  themselves  at  a very  low  rate  and 
the  difference  deducted  from  her  high  valuation  at  the  outfit, 
and  this  sum  deducted  from  the  profits,  Insurance,  interest  of 
money  (though  most  of  the  cargo  was  bought  on  time)  was  charged 
at  cash  prices,  Wharfage,  storage,  and  evry  incidental  charge  they 
could  trump  up,  and  the  prices  as  per  their  “Salt  water  invoice ” 
all  had  to  be  deducted  from  the  returns,  and  when  all  the  returns 
were  sold  and  the  commissions  and  expenses  deducted  from  that, 
and  charged  and  deducted  from  the  profits  I was  paid  10  per  cent 
on  the  nett  remainder.  I could  not  stand  all  this  and  told  the 
owners,  that  as  I felt  my  health  and  my  constitution  breaking 
down  in  this  trade,  I did  not  want  to  go  another  voyage,  and  that 
my  pay  was  too  small,  as  I had  seen  Captains  on  the  coast  from 
Salem,  and  Boston,  whose  pay  more  than  doubled  mine  who  had 
wages  and  commissions  on  the  sales  and  purchases,  and  told  them 
I had  a letter  from  Boston  offering  me  wages,  and  7 per  cent  on 
the  sales,  which  was  much  better  than  10  per  cents  on  what  they 
called  “nett  profits,”  because  if  I made  no  profits  I only  had  my 
40$.  per  month.  Therefore  I thought  of  accepting  their  offer.  I 
was  inclined  to  think  they  were  about  to  offer  me  the  same  to 
continue  in  their  employ,  when  my  generous  Uncle  broke  out, 
saying  that  my  “pay  was  now  more  than  any  india  captains  out 
of  the  port,”  and  “he  thought  it  very  mean  in  me  to  quit  their 
employ  where  I had  become  acquainted  with  the  trade  merely 
because  I had  a little  more  offered.”  This  touched  me  up  a little, 
and  I finally  consented  to  go  one  more  voyage;  yet  I thought  that 
my  own  mother’s  brother  ought  not  to  be  the  only  one  to 
speak  against  an  increase  of  pay  but  would  rather  advocate  it  for 
my  encouragement.  [#He  touched  my  pride  and  feeling  when  he 
accused  me  of  meanness  in  wishing  to  carry  all  my  knowledge  of 
the  trade  into  other  employ  merely  because  they  offered  me  a 
little  more  wages.  I thought  best  to  go  this  voyage  for  the  same  as 
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I had  already  bought  my  adventure  but  gave  them  notice  this 
should  be  my  last  voyage  unless  they  gave  me  permanent  com- 
missions on  the  sales,  and  returns.]7 

3.  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  HOWLAND’S  VOYAGES  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1824- 

1825. 1 

I attended  to  the  repairs  of  the  brig,2  and  the  loading  of  the 
cargo  as  before  (for  nothing,  and  we  sailed  June  the  first,  1825,3 
and  in  thirty  days  arrived  at  Goree,  found  the  market  glutted  and 
sold  but  a very  small  part  of  my  cargo.  I was  very  sorry,  as  the 
most  of  my  cargo  especially  the  rum  and  tobacco  was  intended  for 
this  port,  and  it  was  now  the  rainy  season  when  the  surf  is  high 
along  the  coast  and  very  little  trade  could  be  expected.  I however 
ran  the  whole  coast  down  to  Accra,  stopping  at  evry  trading  place 
as  before.  I sold  a little  at  each  place,  but  found  them  all  mostly 
supplied  with  goods  for  the  season,  as  they  expected  no  traders 
from  the  interior,  nor  vessels  on  the  coast  only  in  the  dry  season. 
[#I  however  sold  all  I could  at  reduced  prices,  as  an  inducement 
for  them  to  buy.]  I sold  the  ballance  of  my  cargo  at  Accra  for 
Gold  and  Ivory,  and  took  in  sand  for  ballast  and  sailed  for  home. 
When  three  days  out,  the  leak  increased.  The  sand  choked  the 
pumps,  and  I had  to  put  back  in  a sinking  condition.  We  took 
out  the  sand  cleaned  it  all  out  of  the  timbers  and  I bought  rum 
hogsheads  [#at  a dear  rate]  and  filled  them  with  water  for  ballast. 
We  were  fortunate  to  get  back  as  the  water  had  leveled  the  sand 
and  was  flowing  over  the  top,  and  she  would  have  sunk  in  a short 
time  more.  We  sailed  again  August  28th  and  had  eighty  days 
passage  home.4  We  were  ten  days  becalmed  on  the  Equator  and 
had  light  winds  most  of  the  passage.  I had  the  coast  fever  three 
times  on  this  voyage,  but  its  attacks  were  light  to  what  they  were 
before,  but  much  more  debilitating,  yet  I never  gave  up,  but  did 

7.  Apparently  the  negotiations  were  protracted  over  a considerable  period  of 
time.  The  narrative  indicates  that  more  than  a year  elapsed  before  Captain  How- 
land departed  on  the  voyage  which  follows. 

1.  Ms  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  See  document  IV.8,  note  1. 

2.  Argus.  See  document  VII. 1,  note  2. 

3.  The  year  is  incorrect.  The  Argus  cleared  for  Africa  on  May  28,  1824.  Provi- 
dence Custom  House  Records,  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

4.  The  Argus  arrived  in  Providence  on  November  15,  1824.  Ibid. 
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all  my  trading,  sometimes  while  the  fever  was  on  me.  It  was  the 
remittant  fever  without  any  chills. 

I wished  to  stay  at  home  to  recruit  up,  but  my  employers  wanted 
to  fit  me  away  immediately  as  they  had  heard  that  the  English 
forces  at  cape  Coast  were  very  short  of  provision  and  ammunition. 
I knew  this,  when  I left  the  coast,  but  told  them  they  would  get 
supplies  from  England  before  I could  get  out  there  again.5  But 
they  thought  different  and  loaded  the  brig  mostly  with  flour, 
provisions  and  ammunition,  with  but  a small  assortment  of  cargo 
for  trade.  [#I  strongly  remonstrated  against  their  sending  it  [flour] 
as  if  I could  not  sell  it  to  them  it  would  soon  sour  in  that  hot 
climate  and  be  good  for  nothing  and  the  natives  never  bought 
such  articles,  only  the  merchant  traders  here  and  there  a barrel 
or  so  as  usual  for  their  own  use,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  half 
loaded  the  vessel  with  it  and  said  I must  hurry  out  there  as  fast  as 
I could.  . . .] 

To  encourage  me  to  go,  they  agreed  to  give  me  five  per  cent 
on  the  sales  and  returns  and  $40  per  month  as  wages,  and  I agreed 
to  go  this  one  voyage  more,  though  I told  them  that  my  compen- 
sation was  not  satisfactory,  as  other  Captains  had  more.  They 
said  they  paid  Captain  Daily  the  same.  I said  he  was  part  owner, 
and  if  they  would  let  me  have  the  same  interest  in  the  vessel  and 
cargo  that  he  had,  I too  could  afford  to  go  for  the  same  com- 
missions he  had.  But  they  were  for  making  all  themselves,  and 
what  did  they  care  for  my  risk  of  life,  or  loss  of  health,  as  long  as 
I was  making  these  very  profitable  voyages  for  them?  They  could 
only  see  the  dollars  and  cents.  [*I  told  them  what  Captains  had 
out  of  Salem  and  Boston  was  ten  dollars  a month  wages  and  seven 
per  cent  commissions  on  valuable  cargoes  of  from  sixty  and  sev- 
enty thousand  dollars,  and  I wanted  the  same  though  my  cargoes 
were  never  half  that  value.6  . . . Had  he  [Howland’s  uncle]  been 
any  way  interested  for  my  welfare  he  might  have  let  me  become  a 

5.  At  the  end  of  1823  war  broke  out  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and,  in  January  1824, 
the  Ashanti  destroyed  a British  force  sent  against  them.  (See  note  10,  below.)  The 
Ashanti  were  unable  to  capture  the  British  forts,  but  they  laid  waste  the  coastal 
areas.  The  British  authorities  sent  out  appeals  for  emergency  supplies,  and  the 
assistant  commisary  general  was  sent  to  Goree  to  buy  provisions.  On  the  latter 
point,  Acting-Governor  Hamilton  to  Governor  of  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  August  12, 
1824,  4F1,  Afrique  Occidentale  Fran^aise  Archives,  Dakar,  Senegal. 

6.  This  is  an  exaggeration.  Typical  Salem  cargoes  were  on  the  order  of  twenty 
to  forty  thousand  dollars. 
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part  owner  in  Vessel  and  Cargo  as  Captain  Daily  was  in  the  Brig 
Miles  Standish  and  I afterwards  found  out  that  his  pay  and  com- 
missions had  always  been  much  more  than  they  allowed  me.  I 
agreed  to  go  upon  their  terms  at  Forty  dollars  per  month  and 
five  per  cent  on  the  sale  and  gross  returns,  and  as  I made  the  last 
voyage  in  six  months  meant  to  make  this  in  less  time  if  I could. 
Dailey’s  voyages  always  took  from  one  year  to  a year  and  a half, 
but  I drove  business  and  never  lay  at  one  place  longer  than  to  do 
my  trading  while  I have  known  others  lay  a long  time  after  they 
had  sold  all  they  could  in  expectation  of  more  trade.  I could  gen- 
erally tell  in  two  or  three  days  how  the  market  was  for  trade,  and 
never  stopped  to  sell  by  driblets  where  the  expence  of  stopping 
would  be  more  than  the  profits.] 

We  sailed  the  24th  of  December  18257  and  arrived  at  Goree  in 
35  days;  market  dull;  sold  a little  cargo  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of 
May,  one  of  the  Cape  de  verds.  We  arrived  and  lay  three  days 
there  selling  a little.  We  next  went  to  Bonavista  sold  a little,  and 
sailed  to  the  Gallinas  where  I found  several  slave  vessels,  sold 
what  I could  and  then  traded  the  coast  down.  [I]  found  slavers 
all  along  the  coast,  more  than  I ever  saw  before,  and  in  consequence 
made  but  little  trade  with  the  natives,  as  slaving  occupied 
all  their  attention.  [#(At  Goree)  found  the  port  full  of  all  kinds 
of  goods  (and)  could  sell  nothing  to  advantage.  I crossed  over  to 
the  Isle  of  May  as  I heard  my  goods  were  wanted  there,  but  could 
sell  but  a little.  I stopped  at  Bonavista,  sold  nothing,  ran  down  to 
Galinas,  and  on  the  way  anchored  at  Siere  Leone;  could  sell  noth- 
ing at  Sierre  Leone  as  no  american  vessels  were  allowed  to  trade 
there.  Galinas,  and  all  the  coast  below  was  swarming  with  vessels 
for  Slaves.  . . .]  We  anchored  at  “Sassy  Drewing”  in  St  Andrews 
bay  as  before8  and  commenced  trading  for  Ivory,  and  firewood,  let- 
ting one  canoe  come  alongside  at  a time,  searching  the  natives  as 
they  came  on  board  and  making  them  leave  their  weapons  in 
their  canoes.  Yet  many  of  them  who  came  on  board  had  secreted 
their  knives  under  their  waist  cloths.  We  were  all  armed  while 
trading,  and  evry  precaution  taken  against  a surprise.  I was  on 
the  quarter  deck  busily  engaged  in  marking  down  on  my  slate 
the  different  articles  wanted  for  their  Ivory,  and  the  mate  and 

7.  This  would  be  1824;  see  note  3,  above. 

8.  See  document  VII.  1,  note  14. 
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two  men  engaged  in  getting  goods  out  of  the  hold,  when  I ob- 
served the  negroes  who  had  clustered  around  our  other  men, 
making  signs  to  their  two  chiefs  who  were  standing,  one  on  each 
side  of  me,  about  to  make  a move,  rather  too  close  to  me,  when 
I suddenly  drew  my  cutlass,  and  with  my  pistol  in  the  other  hand 
spoke  fiercely  to  them  and  asked  what  they  meant,  and  sung  out 
to  my  men  to  be  on  their  guard,  when  in  an  instant,  the  two 
chiefs  jumped  over  the  quarter  into  the  sea,  and  the  rest  im- 
mediatly  followed,  and  swam  to  their  canoes  and  pulled  for  the 
shore.  I fired  a musket  over  their  heads  two  or  three  times,  and 
all  their  canoes  pulled  for  shore.  They  had  been  laying  all  around 
near  us  all  ready  to  board  us  as  soon  as  the  attack  was  made  on  us 
from  those  on  board,  who  being  timid  cowards,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  we  were  aware  of  their  intentions,  in  great  panic  jumped 
overboard  when  if  they  had  been  brave  they  might  have  over- 
powered us  in  a moment,  as  there  were  fifty  of  them,  and  only 
eight  of  us  in  all.  They  were  a stout  hideous  looking  sett,  with 
their  bodies  spotted  with  white  clay  or  chalk  and  their  hair  gumed 
and  filled  with  powdered  redwood.  I had  never  seen  them  so  be- 
fore, and  asked  why  they  were  thus  decorated.  They  said  it  was 
their  war  costume,  and  they  had  war  with  a neighboring  tribe. 
We  had  a very  narrow  escape  of  being  massacred  by  these  savages. 

The  English  at  Cape  Coast,  and  their  Danish  allies  at  Accra 
were  still  at  war  with  the  Ashantee  nation,  and  in  consequence 
there  was  very  little  gold  and  ivory  come  to  the  coast  from  the 
interior,  except  at  Elmina  where  the  Dutch  and  Fantees  remained 
neutral.  I fell  in  with  several  vessels  on  the  coast  which  I had 
left  there  on  my  last  voyage,  and  they  had  not  yet  sold  half  their 
cargoes.  [#Some  had  traded  the  whole  coast  down  three  times.] 
Their  captains  were  astonished  when  I told  them  I had  sold  out, 
and  been  home  and  had  returned  with  another  cargo.  Some  of 
these  trading  voyages  are  not  made  in  less  than  eighteen  months. 
There  were  seven  large  english  transports  laying  at  anchor  at 
Cape  Coast  that  had  brought  troops  and  provision,  ammunition 
Sec,  and  the  Garrison  and  army  were  fully  supplied  with  evry- 
thing,  just  as  as  I had  expected  and  told  my  owners,  so  I found 
no  sale  for  my  flour  and  provisions.  [#  Finding  so  many  vessels 
with  cargo  like  my  own,  I determined  to  sell  if  I had  an  offer  at 
small  profits,  rather  than  spend  so  much  time  on  the  coast  with 
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no  prospect  of  doing  better.  I arrived  at  Elmina,  and  sold  out  all 
my  trade  cargo  to  pretty  good  profits,  but  not  so  much  as  before.] 
The  british  had  5000  troops,  some  were  coloured  regiments 
from  the  West  India  Colonies.  With  these  and  their  allies,  they 
left  the  Castle  and  marched  into  the  interior  when  the  Ashantees 
said  to  be  100,000  strong  with  their  king  in  command  drew  them 
into  an  ambush,  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  slaughtered  the 
whole  of  them  with  their  commander,  General  Sir  Charles  Mc- 
Cartee,  only  saving  one  of  his  aiddecamps  alive  to  tell  their  said 
fate,  Mr  John  Tasker  Williams,  who  was  afterwards  knighted.9 
They  brought  him  to  Elmina  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  dutch 
Governor  to  be  sent  home  to  England  to  “tell  the  English  king 
their  ‘palava,’  or  talk.”  I took  him  as  a passenger  [#for  two  days] 
down  to  english  Accra,  and  found  him  a gentleman  and  very 
sociable.  He  told  me  of  his  sufferings  among  the  Ashantees,  and 
how  they  brandished  their  knives  and  spears  over  him  wounding 
him  in  several  places.  He  said  the  king  sat  on  a [^splendid]  gold 
seat  [#or  stool]  in  front  of  his  large  tent  made  in  the  form  of  an 
umbrella  of  white,  blue  and  red  silk  and  as  the  prisoners  were 
brought  in,  their  heads  were  cut  off  and  stacked  up  in  a large  pile; 
[#He,  Williams,  was  the  only  one  saved,  as  he  had  long  traded 
with  them,  and  treated  their  ambassadors  well  when  they  came  to 
the  cape;  they  begged  the  king  to  spare  his  life  and  send  him  with 
a message  to  the  English  King.]  He  told  me  the  kings  message 
given  to  him  through  an  interpreter  who  spoke  broken  english 
was  as  follows:  The  king  said  “I  let  you  live;  go  tell  your  king,  we 
no  wantee  war  with  white  man.  If  whitee  man  makee  war  with  me 
I no  can  hold  him  hand  still,  (folding  his  arms.),  and  kill  us  and 
take  our  country.  No,  we  killee  him  (pointing  to  the  pile  of  heads). 
We  wantee  peace,  we  wantee  trader,  we  wantee  your  rum, 

9.  The  battle  in  which  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy  lost  his  life  and  John  Tasker 
Williams  was  captured  took  place  near  Adamanso  on  January  21,  1824.  Williams 
by  his  own  statement  was  released  “two  months”  after  his  capture,  and  returned  to 
England  by  December  1824.  A brief  account  of  his  adventures  is  included  in  a 
memorial  sent  to  Lord  Bathurst  in  January  [?]  1825.  For  details,  Williams  to  R. 
Wilmot  Horton,  8 Manchester  Buildings,  December  21,  1824,  and  Williams  to  Earl 
Bathurst,  n.d.,  both  in  C.O.  267/64,  P.R.O.  It  is  apparent  that  Williams’  passage 
with  Captain  Howland  must  have  taken  place  on  Howland’s  1823-24  voyage  (docu- 
ment VII.2),  thus  around  the  middle  of  March  1824.  For  details  of  Williams’  cap- 
ture and  release  see  W.  Walton  Claridge,  A History  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti 
(New  York,  2nd.  ed.,  1964),  I,  351-53,  366. 
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Tobacco,  flints,  powder,  guns,  cloths  Sec.,  and  wan  tee  to  sell  you 
our  Gold  Ivory  Sec.  Suppose  I no  wantee  peace  you  be  killed  too.” 
Mr  Williams  said  the  king  had  the  bones  of  Sir  Charles  McCartee 
sawed  up  into  beads,  and  wore  them  round  his  neck,  wrists  and 
anckles  as  trophys  of  his  victory.  [#“  ‘Tell  your  King,  we  no 
wante  war  with  white  man,  but  if  white  man  ma-k  war  with  me, 
we  can’t  hold  him  hand  still*  (going  through  the  gestures  of  fold- 
ing his  arms),  ‘and  let  him  kill  us  and  take  our  country.  No,  we 
try  for  kill  him,  but  we  wan-te  peace,  we  wan-te  trade  for  your 
Rum,  your  powder,  guns,  flints,  knives,  Tobacco,  cloth  Sec,  and 
wan-te  you  buy  our  Gold  Se  Ivory.’  ” Mr.  Williams  said  the  king  had 
Sir  Charles  McCarty’s  bones  sawed  in  small  pieces  and  wore  them 
as  beads  round  his  neck,  wrists  and  ancles,  as  trophies  of  his  vic- 
tory and  said  he  meant  to  march  down  and  take  the  castle  and 
carry  every  stone  it  is  built  of  back  to  Ashantee.] 

Govornor  Richlieu  at  Danish  Acra  hearing  me  say  I should 
stop  at  St  Bartholemews  and  St.  Thomas  on  my  way  home  to 
sell  my  flour  and  provisions,  told  me  he  should  like  to  have  me 
take  a passenger — a Captain  James  Poulsen  whom  he  had  under 
arrest  in  the  castle  for  insubordination,  and  he  wanted  to  send 
him  to  the  care  of  the  Governor  of  St  Thomas,  as  he  could  not 
keep  him  there,  for  fear  that  with  the  help  of  the  garrison  he 
would  take  the  command  of  the  castle  as  the  soldiers  were  all 
his  friends.  He  offered  me  $200  to  take  him  and  deliver  him  to  the 
Govornor  of  St.  Thomas,  saying  his  orders  was  to  not  let  him  ever 
get  home  to  Denmark,  as  he  supposed  himself  [#has  a crazy  idea] 
to  be  the  King  of  denmarks  son,  and  would  be  acknowledged  as 
the  legitimate  successor  to  of  the  throne.10  I agreed  to  take  him, 
and  he  sent  him  on  board.  He  was  a tall  well  shaped  man  about 
twenty  five  years  of  age  of  light  complection,  blue  eyes,  light  red- 
dish, or  sandy  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  of  a gentlemanly  deport- 
ment, well  educated,  speaking  several  languages,  and  the  english 
fluently.  The  Govornor  gave  me  a letter  to  the  Govornor  of  St. 
Thomas’s  telling  me  to  keep  it  private  as  it  was  instructions  to 
the  Govornor  to  keep  him  in  arrest  and  not  let  him  escape  to 
Denmark  as  he  had  been  sent  out  to  him  as  a prisoner  of  state, 

10.  Johan  Gotfried  Poulsen  was  sent  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  1820  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  Larsen,  The  Danes  in  Guinea.  References  to  his  supposed  royal  ancestry 
(he  was  alleged  to  be  the  son  of  King  Frederick  VI)  appear  in  a number  of  sources. 
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commisioned  as  a captain  in  the  military  with  orders  to  treat  him 
well  and  to  act  as  his  second  in  command  of  the  garrison,  and  he 
had  commanded  the  Danish  and  Accra  allies  to  help  the  english 
fight  against  the  Ashantees,  and  had  been  in  several  battles  where 
he  had  exhibed  much  bravery  and  was  highly  praised  by  the 
british  General  and  officers,  and  had  gained  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  the  soldiers.  The  Governor  sent  on  board  a large  quanty 
of  live  stock-pigs,  goats  and  fowls  and  ducks  for  his  stores,  and 
we  sailed  for  home  again,  and  I was  glad  to  once  more  get  clear 
of  this  sickly  climate,  determining  never  to  visit  it  again,  as  I had 
an  insipient  fever  on  me  most  of  the  time,  and  was  much  debili- 
tated, feeling  that  my  life  would  be  very  short  if  I continued  in 
this  trade,  and  my  compensation  was  not  encourageing  enough 
for  the  risk.  We  had  a tornado  the  night  we  sailed,  and  after  it 
was  over,  we  made  all  sail  again.  A young  english  lad  named 
Dennis  Clark  while  loosing  the  main  topsail  fell  down  on  deck, 
and  was  instantly  killed.  His  skull  was  crushed  so  that  his  brains 
oozed  out.  At  ten  o clock  in  the  morning  after  reading  the  funeral 
service  we  buried  the  body  in  the  sea.  Our  men  had  all  had  the 
fever,  and  were  very  weak,  and  the  loss  of  one  man  diminished  our 
help  very  much. 

We  had  a pleasant  passage  through  the  southeast  and  Northeast 
trade  winds,  and  I found  Captain  Poulsen’s  society  very  agreeable. 
He  had  a Chessboard  and  learnt  me  to  play  chess,  so  that  I could 
play  a very  good  game,  but  not  equal  to  him;  he  was  a proficient 
at  it.  He  told  me  the  story  of  his  life,  and  said  he  was  the  kings 
legitimate  son  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  old  queen 
dowager  formed  a conspiracy  with  the  Chamberlain  and  others  to 
put  one  of  her  relatives,  or  son,  or  brother’s  son’s  (I  now  forget 
which)  on  the  throne,  and  when  he  was  born  had  him  removed 
and  a dead  child  put  along-side  of  the  queen  in  his  place,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Holstein  and  privately  educated  under  the  name  of 
James  Poulsen,  with  a liberal  allowance  of  money  and  in  evry 
way  highly  educated,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  full  of  mystery  as  to  his  parentage,  and  the  pains  taken,  and 
the  bountyful  supplies  of  money  spent  for  his  education;  part  of 
which  was  military  tactics.  He  found  out  by  questioning  his  ward 
or  one  of  his  keepers  the  whole  story  of  his  life,  and  he  determined 
if  possible  to  see  his  father  King  Christian  the  seventh  (I  think). 
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He  deserted  from  Holstien  and  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  tried 
various  ways  to  get  sight  of  the  king  but  did  not  succeed,  until 
at  last,  he  resorted  to  the  strategy  of  writing  an  anonymous  note 
to  him  and  dropping  it  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  The  note 
stated  that  a “certain  person  in  such  a dress,  would  be  lurking 
round  the  palace,  at  a certain  time,  with  a pistol  in  his  bosom 
intending  to  shoot  the  king.”  He  watched,  and  saw  the  note  taken 
up.  It  was  handed  to  the  king,  who  read  it  and  gave  orders  to 
watch  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  if  such  a person  made  his  ap- 
pearance to  have  him  arrested  and  brought  before  him.  Poulsen 
made  his  appearance  at  the  time,  with  a pistol  in  his  bosom  but 
not  loaded.  He  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  King,  who  on  see- 
ing him  nearly  fainted,  his  whole  features  looked  so  much  like 
himself.  He  asked  him  his  design  in  making  use  of  this  strategy 
to  see  him.  Poulsen  told  him  how  he  had  been  educated  and  at 
last  how  he  had  found  out  that  the  King  was  his  father,  and  the 
strategy  of  substituting  a dead  child  in  his  place  at  his  birth,  and 
the  old  King  rose  up  and  embraced  him  and  wept  over  him  saying 
“my  son,  my  dear  son.”  The  old  king  was  much  affected,  but  the 
conspirators  who  desired  another  branch  of  the  family  to  succeed 
to  the  throne  having  usurped  power  over  the  King  called  Poulsen 
an  impostor,  and  forcibly  took  him  away  and  confined  him  in  the 
Castle  at  Elsinore,  and  finally  sent  him  in  a ship  of  war  to  Accra 
in  Africa  with  orders  to  keep  him  there  perpetually  or  until  he 
died;  He  became  so  popular  on  account  of  his  bravery  that  the 
Govornor  got  jealous  of  him  and  under  some  pretext  had  him 
arrested,  which  happened  well  for  Poulsen  who  would  have  been 
in  the  last  battle  with  the  english  and  numbered  with  all  those  the 
Asshantees  massacred,  only  for  that.  Poulsen  spent  much  time 
while  on  board  in  writing,  and  used  my  portable  desk,  and  one 
day  opened  my  secret  draw  and  found  the  Governors  letter  which 
he  broke  open  and  read,  and  found  he  was  to  be  kept  a state 
prisoner  in  St.  Thomas.  He  told  me  what  he  had  done,  and  I 
was  very  angry  and  told  him  he  was  a villain  to  search  my  draws, 
and  break  the  seal  of  a letter.  He  admitted  it  was  a villianous 
act  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  he  was  very  suspicious  he 
was  to  be  kept  a prisoner  for  life  at  St.  Thomas,  and  this  letter 
proved  the  fact,  and  he  begged  my  forgiveness  saying  he  would 
write  on  the  inside  how  he  found  it  in  my  secret  draw  and  broke 
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the  Seal  and  had  read,  and  resealed  it  signing  his  name,  all  of 
which  I made  him  do,  and  I had  to  excuse  him,  as  I felt  a great 
sympathy  and  friendship  for  him.  He  had  a florid  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, white  eye  brows  and  a large  mouth,  a well  knit  frame 
but  spare  in  flesh  as  he  too,  had  been  broken  in  constitution  by 
the  Guinea,  or  african  fever.  We  arrived  at  St.  Barts,11  and  Poulsen 
dressed  in  his  regimentals,  an  embroidered  gold  trimed  scarlet 
coat,  gold  epauletts,  gold  trimbed  cocked  hat,  and  a swinging 
sword  with  a gold  hilt  and  gold  plated  scabbard.  He  made  a noble 
appearance,  and  went  on  shore  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Swedish 
Govornor,  and  as  he  held  a commission  of  a danish  officer  of  high 
rank,  was  well  received,  and  several  dinner  parties  were  made 
for  him  to  all  which  I was  invited,  but  only  attended  the  Gov- 
ernors, as  I had  my  business  to  attend  to.  Poulsen  engaged  a pas- 
sage in  the  little  packet  schooner  that  plies  between  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  Barts,  for  St.  Thomas,  begging  me  to  retain  that  letter 
until  the  next  mail  packet,  so  as  to  give  him  a chance  to  leave  the 
Island  befor  the  Govornor  got  the  letter,  as  his  object  was  to  get 
home  to  Denmark  once  more  to  assert  his  rights,  and  create  a 
party  to  sustain  him  in  them.  I retained  the  letter  to  oblige  him. 
He  promised  me  a gold  cronometer  watch,  if  he  ever  got  to  Den- 
mark and  succeeded  in  his  object.  He  also  gave  me  his  Chess  board 
and  all  the  beautifully  carved  ivory  figures,  and  bade  me  good  by 
and  sailed,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  and  took  pas- 
sage in  a vessel  bound  to  Hamburg,  and  when  the  Govornor  re- 
ceived the  letter,  he  had  sailed  about  a week  and  the  Govornor 
dispatched  a vessel  home  to  give  the  news.  Poulsen  arrived  at 
Hamburg  and  it  is  said  he  died  while  on  his  passage  to  Copen- 
hagen but  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his 
enemies  who  had  heard  by  the  dispatch  that  he  was  on  his  way 
there.12  So  ended  the  life  of  this  worthy  persecuted  young  man. 
Some  may  think  what  I have  written  about  him  is  romance,  but 
if  they  could  only  read  the  secret  history  of  the  royal  Court  of 
Denmark  (which  I have  never  seen),  I believe  they  would  find  it 
to  be  all  true. 

11.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Island  in  the  West  Indies. 

12.  Larsen,  The  Danes  in  Guinea,  records  that  Poulsen  was  sent  home  via  the 
West  Indies,  and  that  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  on  May  10, 
1825.  It  is  not  clear  how  this  date  may  be  reconciled  with  the  dates  for  the  present 
voyage — or  for  those  of  earlier  voyages. 
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We  had  sixty  days  passage,  and  arrived  at  St.  Barts  in  May  29, 
1826. 13  My  flour  had  turned  sour,  and  I could  not  sell  it,  but  sold 
all  the  provisions  at  a good  profit. 

4.  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  HOWLAND’S  VOYAGE  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1828- 

1829. 1 

In  December  [1828]  I went  to  New  York  to  look  up  another 
vessel,  and  fell  in  with  a Captain  Thomas  Arnold  of  Middle 
Town  Connecticut  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Brig  Washington 
belonging  to  a Mr  Mather  of  Middletown.  Arnold  had  been  much 
in  the  livestock  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  I told  him  I could  buy 
cattle  at  Goree,  Africa,  for  ten  dollars  a head,  and  knew  what 
cargo  would  sell  to  advantage  there;  he  said  he  knew  the  cattle 
trade,  and  thought  we  could  sell  the  cattle  in  Point  a Petre,2  or 
Martinique,  for  $60,  or  $70.  per  head.  We  came  to  an  agreement 
to  purchase  the  vessel  and  load  her  on  joint  account,  and  both 
proceed  on  the  voyage.  We  loaded  mostly  with  Rum  and  Tobacco, 
and  filled  up  with  Onions,  Potatoes,  fish  in  boxes,  and  other 
small  articles,  and  our  Corn,  Oats,  Hay  Sec  for  our  Cattle,  and  a 
deck  load  of  lumber  with  bundles  of  Hay  and  some  new  boats 
on  top,  so  we  were  pretty  well  loaded  up.  Our  rum  was  St.  Croix, 
bought  in  bond  short  of  duties,  to  be  exported  and  it  cost  less  than 
N.E.  rum  and  was  all  2d  proof.  It  was  agreed  for  Arnold  to  hold 
the  papers  as  Captain  and  attend  to  the  sales  of  the  cattle  and 
their  management,  and  myself  attend  to  the  sales  of  the  outward 
cargo.  We  had  two  mates,  a cook,  and  six  seamen,  and  two  cattle 
tenders. 

We  sailed  January  24th  [1829].  We  had  a North  West  gale, 
and  soon  got  easting  enough  to  run  into  the  N.E.  trade  winds,  and 
in  a short  passage  of  22  days  arrived  at  Goree.  Our  whole  cargo 
was  in  good  demand  but  the  colonial  french  Governor  prohibited 
our  sale  of  anything  but  Tobacco  and  lumber  to  please  the  french 
traders,  who  had  just  arrived  from  France  with  a cargo  of  Brandy 

13.  This  would  be  May  1825.  See  notes  3 and  7,  above. 

1.  Ms  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  See  document  IV.8,  note  1.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  from  his  1824-1825  voyage  to  Africa  (document  VII.3),  Captain 
Howland  went  into  the  Latin  American  trade.  He  returned  some  $1500  poorer  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1828. 

2.  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe. 
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& vegetables.3  We  sold  all  our  Tobacco,  and  lumber,  and  I had 
a good  offer  for  the  rum  if  would  deliver  it  a little  way  down  the 
coast  to  a french  vessel,  which  would  be  in  readiness  to  take  it, 
but  Arnold  was  a timid  man,  and  would  not  agree  to  it,  though 
I knew  they  dare  not  capture  and  confiscate  the  vessel,  as  but  one 
guarda  Coasta  lay  in  port,  and  we  could  do  it  easily  without  their 
knowledge,  and  the  french  had  no  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  coast,  and  though  the  Govornor  could  open  or  close 
the  port  to  foreign  trade  when  he  pleased  for  the  benefit  of  french 
merchants,  who  no  doubt  bribed  him  to  do  it,  yet  his  own  govern- 
ment would  not  sanction  such  doings  if  he  was  complained  of.  We 
were  offered  the  gold  in  advance  too,  but  my  timid  partner  would 
not  agree,  so  we  had  all  our  Rum  and  provisions  left,  more  than 
half  the  cargo,  leaving  no  room  in  the  hold  for  the  cattle.  Here 
was  a fix,  and  our  cargo  was  not  assorted  for  trading  down  the 
coast,  or  we  yet  might  have  sold  it  to  advantage.  This  sickened  me 
from  ever  going  with  two  masters  in  a partnership  consern  again. 
We  could  have  gone  a little  down  the  coast  beyond  their  juris- 
diction, and  sold  the  rum  at  a great  profit,  and  they  had  two  small 
vessels  ready  to  take  it.  [# French  vessels  were  expected  there  with 
cargoes  of  Brandy  and  this  law  was  made  to  favour  them,  thus 
the  Governor  could  open  or  close  the  Port  to  foreign  vessels,  or 
their  cargoes,  at  pleasure  just  to  suit  the  interests  of  merchants, 
for  which  no  doubt  they  paid  him.  My  agent  told  me  that  this 
prohibition  as  just  put  on  since  my  arrival  as  we  had  so  much 
rum  on  board,  but  I could  have  yet  sold  my  cargo  well  by  going 
a few  miles  down  the  coast  where  my  Agent  would  sell  the  rum, 
and  small  craft  come  down  and  take  it  out.  . . .]4  The  french  claim 
the  coast  from  Sinegall  to  the  River  Gambia,  yet  have  but  three 
stations,  or  settlements:  at  Sinegall,  the  Island  of  Goree,  and  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  yet  the  whole  coast  is  governed  by 
the  native  kings  and  Chiefs,  and  the  french  are  obliged  to  even 
pay  tribute  at  Goree,  for  the  cattle  and  water  they  obtain  from  the 

3.  The  Decision  Royale  of  1822  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  trade  at  Goree  was 
subsequently  amended.  After  July  1,  1826,  the  admission  of  rums  and  spirituous 
liquors  into  the  entrepot  was  restricted  to  those  coming  from  France  or  its  colonies, 
transported  in  French  vessels.  The  purpose  of  the  regulation  was  to  prevent  Ameri- 
can rum  from  competing  with  French  brandy.  See  the  Bulletin  Administrate  Du 
Senegal , 1825,  102. 

4.  Such  rendezvous  on  the  coast  were  commonplace  during  this  period.  See 
Brooks,  “American  Legitimate  Trade,”  96-8. 
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adjacent  coast.  No  seizure  of  vessels  trading  along  this  part  of 
the  coast  except  at  those  three  settlements  could  be  sustained  by 
the  french  government,  and  I knew  it,  but  Arnold  was  frightened 
by  the  french  merchants  who  were  interested  in  these  french 
cargoes,  who  told  him  that  we  would  be  watched  and  taken  if  we 
attempted  to  sell  on  what  they  called  their  part  of  the  coast,  yet 
the  interdiction  was  not  made  by  the  Governor  until  after  our 
arrival  at  Goree. 

We  cleared  and  anchored  about  three  miles  from  Goree  near 
the  coast,  and  bought  a deck  load  of  large  cattle,  64  head  at  $10 
each,  and  half  a dollar  each  to  the  native  Chief  as  export  duty. 
[*.  . . sixty  four  head  of  large  bullocks  & Oxen,  all  had  a hump 
on  their  shoulders  something  like  a buffalo.  . . .]5  This  itself  proves 
that  the  french  had  no  command  or  jurisdiction  of  the  coast. 
Our  government  should  look  to  this,  and  protect  its  commerce 
from  such  impositions  from  these  colonial  governments,  and  have 
a consul  or  commercial  agent  in  all  of  them. 

We  sailed,  and  in  eleven  days  passed  Barbados,  and  in  13  days 
from  the  coast,  anchored  in  St.  Pierres,  Martinique,  having  a good 
fair  N.E.  Trade  wind  the  whole  passage,  and  our  cattle  in  prime 
order,  loseing  but  one  from  sickness.  We  were  only  offered  $16  per 
head,  this  looked  dubious  about  Arnolds  story  of  being  worth 
$60.  or  $70.  We  only  lay  here  one  day,  paid  our  port  charges  and 
sailed  for  Guadaloupe,  and  in  two  days  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Point  a Petree,  and  sold  our  Cattle  for  125  franks  each  (less  than 
$25  dollars  each),  and  this  was  the  best  we  could  do,  and  had  to  pay 
heavy  duties  and  port  charges.  Our  Onions  and  potatoes  all  rotted. 
We  could  not  sell  rum,  as  they  made  rum  in  abundance.6 

5.  These  were  Zebu  cattle. 

6.  Of  Captain  Howland’s  many  subsequent  voyages,  none  touched  the  continent 
of  Africa.  However,  it  is  of  some  interest  that  in  the  winter  of  1840-1841  he  pur- 
chased the  famous  schooner  Amistad,  at  auction  by  the  United  States  Marshall  in 
New  London,  Connecticut.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  defended  the  African 
slaves  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  court  proceedings,  assisted  Captain  Howland  in 
obtaining  a register  for  the  vessel.  Howland  refitted  the  Amistad,  renamed  her  the 
Jon.  For  an  account  of  the  slave  revolt  on  the  Amistad,  William  A.  Owens,  Revolt 
on  the  Schooner  Amistad  (London,  1953). 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Two  Visits  to  Eastern  Africa 
and  Madagascar,  1 827-1828 


1.  LOG  AND  EAST  INDIA  MARINE  SOCIETY  JOURNAL1  OF  THE  BRIG 

Ann2  of  salem,  1827,  Charles  millet,3  master. 

November  10,  1827.  At  8 A.M.  went  on  shore  [at  Anjouan]. 
Visited  some  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  Island,  and  disposed 
of  sundry  articles  we  had  for  sale.4 

November  16,  1827.  ...  At  2.30  PM  made  the  Coast  of 
Africa.  . . . At  10  AM  an  Arab  Dow  in  Sight.  Sent  the  Boat  along 
side  for  Information  Respecting  the  Coast,  Harbours  & Anchorage 
as  I find  the  Coast  is  Laid  down  in  the  charts  very  much  out 
both  in  Lat  8c  Longitude.  ...  I find  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes 
by  Capt  Owens  Late  survey5  very  correct.  . . . 

November  17,  1827.  ...  At  4 PM  rounded  the  Point  at  the  En- 
trance of  Lindy  River.  Stood  in  and  5 PM  came  to  Anchor  about 
2 miles  below  the  Town  of  Lindy.  . . . Went  on  Shore  and  found 
it  to  be  a place  of  no  Trade  except  in  Slaves.  I was  informed  by 
the  Natives  that  there  was  300  arrived  on  this  Day  from  the 

1.  Ms  Essex  Institute.  The  separate,  but  largely  identical,  log  and  East  India 
Marine  Society  journal  have  been  integrated  for  this  account. 

2.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard,  Henry  King,  and  Henry  Ropes.  Salem  Ship 
Register,  10. 

3.  Charles  Millet  (c.  1793-1878)  served  for  many  years  as  a shipmaster  in  East 
African,  Arabian,  and  Pacific  waters.  Biographical  Clippings,  XVIII,  288-89;  Put- 
nam, “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages,”  E.I.H.C.,  LVII  (1921),  283-86. 

4.  Anjouan,  then  known  as  Johanna  to  English-speaking  visitors,  was  long  a popu- 
lar provisioning  place  for  American  whalers.  See,  for  example,  Napier  to  Palmerston, 
November  9,  1848,  E-14,  Zanzibar  Archives. 

5.  Described  in  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  Explore  the  Shores  of 
Africa,  Arabia  and  Madagascar  (London,  1833). 
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Interior  for  Sale.  The  French  carry  on  a great  trade  for  Slaves 
at  this  Place  from  Bourbon.6  Finding  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  at  this  place  to  advance  the  object  of  my  voyage,  weighed 
Anchor  at  Daylight  and  Stood  out  the  River.  . . . The  Natives 
tell  me  that  this  is  the  first  American  Vessel  that  has  ever  visited 
this  place.  . . . 

November  18,  1827.  . . . Stood  along  shore  to  the  Northward 
towards  a Small  village  called  by  the  Natives  Kisswara.  At  5.30 
PM  entered  the  bay  and  at  6 came  to  Anchor  in  7 fathoms  muddy 
bottom.  . . . This  Place  is  not  laid  down  on  any  of  the  charts.  . . . 
Find  there  is  no  trade  at  this  place  but  in  Slaves.  A French 
Schooner  came  in  while  we  were  there  for  Slaves.  . . . 

November  24, 1827.  Went  on  Shore  at  Zanzibar  and  ascertained 
that  grain,  the  Article  I was  in  want  of,  could  not  be  had  at  this 
place.7  Was  informed  that  it  could  be  had  at  Mombas  and  other 
places  near  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  . . . 

November  28,  1827.  ...  At  4.30  came  to  anchor  in  Mombas 
harbour  in  14  fathoms  dist  from  the  Shore  about  2 Cables  length. 
Find  a French  Schoonor  Lying  here  from  Bourbon  after 
Slaves.  . . . 

December  7,  1827 . ...  At  2 PM  tacked  to  the  Northward.  At  4 
to  the  South,  the  Entrance  to  Hosea  River  bearing  per  compass 
NE  by  E.  Continued  making  short  tacks  till  7 PM.  At  7.30 
Anchored  in  5 fathoms  with  the  extreme  Points  making  Formosa 
Bay.  ...  At  5 AM  went  up  the  River  to  the  Towne  of  Hosea. 
This  River  is  very  narrow  and  crooked.  The  banks  low  and  marshy 
covered  with  thick  woods.  The  Towne  is  Situated  8 or  10  miles 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  River. 

December  10,  1827.  Remained  three  days  at  Hosea  endeavoring 
to  Trade  for  grain  but  found  the  People  rather  unfriendly,  dis- 
posed to  cheat  and  deceive  us,  having  made  three  Several  bargains 


6.  Another  American  visitor  reported  on  this  French  slave  trade  in  1828:  "A  great 
number  of  French  Slave  Traders,  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  were  on  the  coast.  The 
schr.  Union,  Capt.  Fresco,  belonging  to  Bourbon,  with  a cargo  of  slaves,  was  cut  off 
at  Linda  by  order  of  the  Gov.  and  every  Frenchman  murdered,  excepting  one  man, 
who  escaped  by  jumping  overboard  and  swimming  to  the  shore.”  Salem  Gazette, 
May  9,  1828. 

7.  During  this  period  millet  {petit  mil)  was  widely  grown  in  Zanzibar  and  ex- 
ported to  Arabia  and  the  African  coast.  Forten£  Albrand,  Extraits  d’un  Memoire 
sur  Zanzibar  et  sur  Quiloa  (Paris,  n.d.),  5. 
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with  them  from  all  of  which  they  retracted.  At  2 PM  left  the 
Towne.  At  Midnight  got  under  way  for  Lamo.  . . . 

December  11,  1827.  ...  5 Sail  in  Sight  (Dows)  Standing  for  us. 
Spoke  and  passed  one  of  them  which  told  my  Interpreter  he  was 
from  Lamo  bound  for  Zanzibar,  but  directly  after  passing  us  wore 
round  and  Stood  for  us.  I not  liking  the  appearance  and  actions 
tacked  of  Shore  and  passed  very  near  to  windward  of  him.  He 
again  hailed  and  Said  go  to  Lamo  and  Immeadiatly  wore  round 
and  again  Stood  for  us  lowering  down  his  Small  Sail  which  he 
had  Set  and  Setting  his  large  one  and  Standing  for  us.  I feeling 
convinced  he  had  no  good  Intentions  and  the  other  Dows  having 
altered  their  course  for  us  also,  made  all  Sail  to  endeavor,  if 
possible  to  out  Sail  them  with  every  preparation  to  defend  our 
Vessel  with  lives  feeling  convinced  it  was  their  intention  to  Rob 
and  Murder  us.  I soon  found  that  we  droped  all  the  Dows  except 
the  one  that  Spoke  us,  he  holding  way  with  us.  Got  two  Guns 
out  the  Storm  ports  ready  to  give  him  a good  reception  when 
near  enough  to  be  sure  of  our  object,  but  when  he  saw  our 
Stern  ports  up  and  Guns  out  he  hauled  a little  upon  our  weather 
quartor.  He  finding  that  we  rather  distanced  him,  at  4 PM  gave 
up  the  chase.  . . . 

Spoke  a Dow  from  Lamo  for  Johanna  who  informed  me  he 
sailed  from  Lamo  in  company  with  the  above  named  Dow  and 
that  She  was  a Sowree  Dow  (near  Muscat),  a Set  of  Pirates,  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  Rob  us.  I was  informed  at  Lamo  that 
he  set  out  with  the  intention  to  attack  and  capture  the  French 
Slave  vessel  which  I saw  at  Mombas  if  She  fell  in  with  her,  but 
they  are  a Set  of  Pirates  and  will  Rob  and  murder  when  it  lays 
in  their  power  and  I think  it  prudent  for  every  one  to  be  on  their 
guard  whenever  they  fall  in  with  2 or  3 Arab  Dows  in  company 
at  Sea.  Altho  they  may  be  very  friendly  in  port  and  when  alone 
at  Sea,  they  are  a treacherous  Set  of  People  and  every  one  Should 
be  on  their  guard  when  falling  in  with  them.  . . . 

March  28,  1828.  . . . Bound  for  Brava  not  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing at  this  place  [Berbera]  on  account  of  the  Man  of  War 
stopping  all  trade  untill  he  gets  his  demand  of  them  for  the 
English  Brig  they  cut  of  in  1825. 8 Articles  to  be  had  in  Barbora 

8.  This  episode  is  described  in  T.  R.  Wellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia  (London,  1838), 
II,  360-80. 
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are  Coffee,  Gum  Myrrh,  Gum  Arabic,  Frankincence,  Ostrich 
Feathers,  8c  Bullock  Hides.  . . . This  place  is  very  propperly  Named 
for  it  is  the  most  uncivilized  place  I ever  visited.  They  live  in 
small  Huts  covered  with  Bullock  Hides  the  most  of  which  is  not 
more  than  4 or  5 feet  high  having  more  the  appearance  of  habita- 
tions for  beasts  than  for  the  Human  Species.  The  Natives9  are 
very  tall  and  slender  both  Men  8c  Women  8c  have  a very  Savage 
appearance.  They  are  a Wandering  Tribe.  They  remain  at  Bar- 
bora  from  November  till  May  or  June  and  then  go  20  or  30  miles 
into  the  Interior  leaving  the  place  entirely  destitute  taking  their 
huts  with  them.  Their  Weapons  of  War  are  Spear,  Shield  8c 
Crease.  The  Horsemen  [have]  Bows  8c  Arrows.  The  morning  after 
my  arrival  I judged  there  was  one  1000  of  them  assembled  on  the 
Beach.  With  their  Spears  glitering  in  the  Sun  they  made  an  awful 
appearance.  They  remained  from  daylight  in  the  morning  until 
12  o’clock  in  the  burning  Sun  8c  then  moved  off  in  a body  to  the 
towne.  I afterward  learned  they  were  holding  a consultation  how 
they  should  proceed  respecting  the  Demand  of  the  Sloop  War. 
The  Demand  this  year  is  $5000.  The  whole  demand  $15,000 
which  is  to  be  paid  in  three  years.  . . . 

2.  the  log  of  the  brig  Virginia , 1828-1829.1 

June  20,  1828.  . . . Arrived  in  Majunga  Harbour2  at  4 PM.  . . . 
99  days  from  Salem.  Found  Brig  Talent ,3  Johnson,  from  Salem 
via  Bahia  loading  with  Beef.  Schooner  Spy,4  Ward,5  of  Salem, 

9.  The  population  were  Somali.  See  I.  M.  Lewis,  A Pastoral  Democracy  (London, 
1961),  especially  90. 

1.  Ms  Peabody  Museum.  The  brig  was  owned  by  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers,  John  W. 
Rogers,  and  Richard  S.  Rogers.  Salem  Ship  Register,  194.  The  master  was  Henry 
Leavitt  (1803-1830).  He  had  previously  visited  East  Africa  on  the  Rogers’  schooner 
Spy.  “Catalogue  of  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts,”  E.I.H.C., 
LXXI  (1935),  252. 

2.  A port  of  northwestern  Madagascar.  It  is  well-described  in  M.  Guillain,  Docu- 
ments sur  VHistoire,  la  Geographic  et  le  Commerce  de  la  Partie  Occidentale  de 
Madagascar  (Paris,  1845),  passim. 

3.  Owned  by  John  W.  Rogers,  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers,  Richard  S.  Rogers,  and  Emery 
Johnson.  Salem  Ship  Register,  182. 

4.  Owned  by  John  W.  Rogers,  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers,  and  Richard  S.  Rogers.  Ibid., 
175. 

5.  Andrew  Ward  (1793-1860)  of  Salem  was  the  master  and  part  owner  of  many 
vessels  in  the  eastern  African  trade.  He  became  associated  with  the  Bertram- 
Shepard  combination,  the  leading  Salem  merchants  in  the  Zanzibar  trade.  Whitehill, 
Portraits  of  Shipmasters  and  Merchants,  134-35. 
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sailed  2 days  before  our  arrival  for  Mozambique.  A Moorish  Grab 
Brig6  from  Surat.  The  war  still  continued  with  unabated  vigour 
between  Radama7  8c  the  Gerieas.8  No  communication  with 
Kechape  which  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  Not  considered 
safe  to  land  between  Majunga  8c  Cape  St  Andrew.  Densules9  had 
returned  to  Ungovroondungah.  . . . 

July  4 , 1828.  ...  At  5 came  to  an  anchor  . . . [off]  Ahnsooroon- 
gallah  Village.  ...  At  Daylight  A Large  Dow  at  Anchor  about 
one  mile  to  the  S[outh].  of  us.  Another  under  way  from  the  S.W. 
standing  towards  us.  As  these  movements  were  very  suspicious, 
loaded  8c  shotted  our  Guns  8c  Muskets  8c  got  under  way  8c  made 
all  sail  possible.  Both  Dows  now  in  pursuit  of  us  8c  full  of  men. 
At  one  time  were  within  ^ of  a mile.  Finding  we  outsailed 
them,  they  manned  out  both  their  Boats  8c  came  within  hail.  All 
were  armed.  They  said  they  belong  to  Densules  who  was  in 
one  of  the  Dows  8c  would  do  us  no  hurt  8c  wanted  us  to  go  back 
8c  trade.  But  their  behaviour  was  so  suspicious  that  I refused,  8c 
seeing  one  more  Dow  under  way  I kept  on  to  the  N.N.E.  At  10 
the  Dows  run  in  shore  8c  anchored.  At  1 1 they  all  got  under  way 
again  8c  stood  after  us.  At  noon  the  Dows  bore  S by  W 2 miles  in 
full  pursuit.  . . . [They  were  lost  on  the  next  day.] 

September  3 , 1828.  . . . About  4 PM  doubled  round  the  South 
Reef  of  Mombaz  Harbour  8c  stood  over  to  the  Northern  Har- 
bour.10 On  passing  the  Eastern  Side  of  Mombaz  Ifsland].  which 
must  be  passed  pretty  close,  were  fired  upon  from  a small  stone 
fort.  We  immediately  hauled  on  a wind  8c  attempted  to  beat  out, 
but  a fresh  breeze  with  a large  rolling  sea  setting  into  the  mouth 
of  the  River  prevented  us  from  gaining  ground  8c  [thus  we]  came 
to  an  anchor  in  15  fath[om]s.  ...  As  soon  as  we  anchored,  the 
firing  ceased.  Found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mombaz  had  shut  up 


6.  A large,  two-masted  coasting  vessel. 

7.  Radama,  ruler  from  1810  to  1828,  of  the  Merina  people  of  Madagascar.  For  his 
career,  Hubert  Deschamps,  Histoire  de  Madagascar  (Paris,  1961),  153-64. 

8.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  unclear.  Professor  Hubert  Deschamps  informs  us 
that  it  is  not  a Malagache  word. 

9.  Andriantsoli,  or  Densules,  former  Sakalava  ruler  of  Majunga,  had  earlier  lost 
control  of  this  area  to  Radama.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  regain  Majunga,  he 
seized  control  of  Mayotte  Island,  in  the  Comoroes,  later  ceding  the  island  by  treaty, 
in  1841,  to  France.  Guillain,  Documents  sur  VHistoire  de  Madagascar,  67ff. 

10.  For  a sketch  map  of  Mombasa  Island  and  harbor.  Sir  John  Gray,  The  British 
in  Mombasa,  1824-1826  (London,  1957),  2. 
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the  Arab  Garrison  in  the  fort.11  Got  a pilot  from  the  King  of 
Mombaz12  to  carry  us  round  the  Island.  . . . From  the  3d  to  the 
7th  lay  to  the  NE  of  the  Bar  or  Sand  spit  which  joins  Mombaz  to 
the  Main  [land].  . . . Went  backwards  & forwards  over  land  to  the 
town,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a passport  to  go  over  the  Bar,  but 
with  no  effect  till  Sunday  [the  7th]  when  I received  a passport  on 
condition  of  taking  10  Soldiers  on  board.  . . . 

Remarks  Wednesday  September  3 , 1828. 13  Comfmenced].  with 
fresh  breezes  8c  passing  clouds.  Running  along  shore,  about  1J 
or  2 miles  from  the  reef  which  still  continues  to  front  the  shore. 
At  4:30  PM  doubled  round  the  Southern  reef  of  the  entrance 
of  Mombaz  Harbour.  Had  from  8 to  5 fathoms.  There  was  still 
water  between  the  reefs  8c  the  shore  on  either  hand.  After  round- 
ing the  reef  at  a short  distance  steered  direct  for  the  Castle14 
which  fronts  the  Northern  Harbour.  The  channel  leading  to  it 
betwixt  Mombaz  I.  8c  the  reef  to  the  eastwd  of  it,  is  very  narrow, 
not  more  than  a cables  length,  and  the  deepest  water  nighest  to 
the  I.  Just  as  we  were  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  with 
quite  a fresh  breeze  8c  a large  following  sea  setting  after  us,  we 
were  fired  upon  from  a small  stone  fort,  on  the  I.  just  South  of 
the  Castle,  8c  having  a Minaret  or  White  Pillar  over  it.  On  hear- 
ing the  Balls  whistling  by  us,  8c  not  expecting  so  rough  a reception, 
we  immediately  hauled  on  a wind  and  made  all  sail,  at  a great 
risk  of  our  lives,  as  we  were  not  more  than  40  or  50  yards  from 
the  shore  where  the  inhabitants  were  firing  continually  at  us. 
But  the  passage  being  so  narrow,  the  tide  running  up  very  strong, 
a very  large  swell  rolling  in,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  gain 
any  ground,  8c  finding  the  Castle  had  only  fired  a blank  cartridge 
at  us,  resolved  to  come  to  anchor,  which  we  did  abreast  of  the 
Castle  in  15  fathoms  with  the  chain.  But  it  not  holding  let  drop 
the  best  bower  8c  veered  away  on  both.  But  still  drifting  8c  not 
being  more  than  once  our  length  from  the  rocks  on  the  opposite 

11.  This  quarrel  was  part  of  the  long  dispute  between  Said  bin  Sultan,  ruler  of 
Zanzibar  and  Muscat,  who  claimed  authority  over  Mombasa,  and  the  Mazrui,  who 
governed  the  island  from  the  mid- eighteenth  century.  See  ibid.,  passim. 

12.  Salim  bin  Ahmed  el-Mazrui,  the  governor  of  Mombasa.  Ibid.,  181. 

13.  The  notes  for  September  third  to  sixth  were  originally  made  on  the  last  two 
pages  of  the  log. 

14.  Fort  Jesus.  The  Portuguese  began  its  construction  in  1593.  C.  R.  Boxer  and 
Carlos  De  Azevedo,  Fort  Jesus  and  the  Portuguese  in  Mombasa,  1593-1729  (London, 
1960),  89ff. 
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shore,  carried  out  the  kedge  in  a direction  towards  the  Castle, 
and  fortunately  it  held  us.  On  coming  to  Anchor  the  firing  at  us 
ceased,  tho’  it  continued  between  the  Castle  8c  the  Fort  and  along 
the  beach.  Above  the  Castle,  the  Walls  of  the  town  8c  shore  were 
covered  with  men.  We  were  now  boarded  by  a boat  from  the 
shore  having  a white  man,  a Frenchman — mate  of  a Brig  from 
Bourbon — cast  away  on  Zang-gar  Island  just  south  of  Mombaz.  He 
told  me  the  King  of  Mombaz  had  revolted  from  the  Arabs  8c  had 
shut  the  Arab  garrison  in  the  Castle.  Said  we  had  come  to  a very 
bad  place,  but  that  there  was  no  danger  of  our  lives,  tho  much  of 
our  Cargo.  He  said  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  beat  out, 
but  we  might  go  up  round  the  Island  and  go  into  the  Southern 
Harbour. 

A message  now  came  from  the  King  of  Mombaz  desiring  me  to 
come  on  shore.  Our  Guns,  Muskets  8c  Pistols  were  all  loaded  8c 
shotted.  I went  ashore  8c  had  an  Interview  with  the  King.  Told 
him  I was  from  Zanzibar  and  had  stopped  here  to  trade.  But 
wished  for  a Pilot  to  carry  me  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Island  8c  then  I would  trade.  He  seemed  pleased  that  I had  come, 
8c  gave  me  a Pilot,  Munyee  Muhunza.  I immediately  went  on 
board.  . . . Got  under  way  about  9 PM  8c  stood  up  the  River  go- 
ing alternately  from  bend  to  hollow.  ...  At  10:45  ..  . came  to 
anchor  in  3 fathoms  mud  about  1 mile  North  E.  of  the  Bar  or 
Ferry  which  connects  Mombaz  I.  with  the  mainfland].  . . . 

September  4, 1828.  Done  nothing  this  day  except  hauling  ahead 
once  the  length  of  the  Hawser  8c  anchored  in  2 fathoms  mud. 
Afternoon  the  King  sent  for  me  8c  wished  for  some  salt  8cc,  but 
I told  him  I would  not  trade  till  I had  got  the  other  side  of  the 
Bar.  He  insisted  on  our  having  Powder  on  board,  8c  Muskets. 

Fronting  the  ferry  on  the  Mombaz  side  is  the  remains  of  a stone 
fort  built  by  the  Portuguese  to  defend  the  pass  from  the 
Main  [land],  8c  farther  down  is  another  smaller  one  in  ruins. 

September  5, 1828.  The  principal  inhabitants  came  over  to  look 
at  the  Samples  of  Goods  Sec.  Went  over  again  to  the  Town  8c  begged 
hard  for  a permit,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  King  insisting  that 
there  was  not  enough  water. 

September  6,  1828.  Not  water  enough.  I am  astonished.  Not 
water  enough.  I am  struck  dumb  with  amazement.  Why  there  is 
water  enough  to  drown  ...  8c  soak  us  to  boot.  Pugh.  There  is 
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water  enough  to  float  50  Virginias.  It’s  all  a plain  gig  to  keep  us 
here.  I know  I can  read  you,  you  black,  squinteyed  ghost  of  a 
King.15 

15.  A later  American  visitor  to  Mombasa  was  also  caught  in  the  Mazrui-Said  bin 
Sultan  quarrel.  See  the  log  of  the  Quill  (Essex  Institute),  March  8,  1834. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


An  American  Mission  to  Zanzibar 
and  Muscat,  1833  and  1835 


1.  EDMUND  ROBERTS1  TO  LOUIS  MCLANE,2  WASHINGTON,  MAY  14, 

1834. 

I now  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  the  Commercial  Treaties 
concluded  with  the  king  of  Siam  and  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Instructions  which  I had  the  honor  to  receive 
from  your  Department  on  the  27th  of  January  1832.  Herewith 
you  will  receive  a brief  description  of  the  possessions  belonging 
to  those  countries,  or  tributary  to  them;  their  Maritime  and 
Military  forces;  their  articles  of  export  and  import  Sec  Sec.  . . . 

Muscat  Sec. 

The  Sultan  of  Muscat  is  a very  powerful  Prince.3  He  possesses 
a more  efficient  Naval  force  than  all  the  native  Princes  combined 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Japan.  His  resources  are  more  than 
adequate  to  his  wants.  They  are  derived  from  Commerce,  running 
himself  a great  number  of  Merchant  vessels,  from  duties  on  for- 
eign merchandize  and  from  tribute  money  and  presents  received 
from  various  Princes,  all  of  which  produce  a large  sum. 

His  possessions  in  Africa,  stretch  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Cape 


1.  Ms  Despatches  from  Special  Agents  of  the  Department  of  State,  Volume  10, 
National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.  Edmund  Roberts  (1784-1836),  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  visited  Zanzibar  as  a trader  in  1827  and  1828.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
conditions  of  trade,  he  set  in  motion  events  which  led  to  the  Zanzibar-American 
Treaty  of  1833.  D.A.B.,  XVI,  4-5.  (See  also  Appendix.) 

2.  Louis  McLane  served  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1833  and  1834. 

3.  Sayyid  Said  bin  Sultan,  ruler  of  Zanzibar  and  Muscat  from  1804  to  1856.  His 
career  is  related  in  Sir  John  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar  (London,  1962),  109ff. 
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Guardafui,  and  from  Cape  Aden,  in  Arabia,  to  Ras  el  Haud,  and 
from  Ras  el  Haud  they  extend  along  the  northern  coast  of  Arabia 
(or  the  coast  Aman)  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  he 
claims  also  all  the  sea  coast  and  islands  within  the  Persian  Gulf, 
including  the  Dahrein  Islands  and  the  Pearl  Fishing  contiguous 
to  them;  with  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  as  low  down  as 
Seindy.  It  is  true  that  only  a small  part  of  this  immense  Territory 
is  garrisoned  by  his  troops,  but  all  are  tributary  to  him. 

In  Africa  he  owns  the  ports  of  Monghow,  or  Mongallow,  Lyndy, 
Quiloa  (Keelwah),  Melinda,  Lamo,  Patta,  Brava,  Magadosha 
(alias  Magadohe)  and  the  valuable  Islands  of  Monfeea,  or  Mafeea, 
Zanzibar,  Pemba,  Socotra,  alias  Socotera  Sec  See. 

From  Africa  are  exported  Gum  Copal,  Aloes,  Gum  Arabic, 
Columbo  root  and  a great  variety  of  other  drugs,  Ivory,  Tortoise 
shell,  Rhinoceros  Horns,  Hides,  Bees  Wax,  Cocoa  Nut  Oil,  Rice, 
Millett,  Ghee  Sec  Sec. 

The  exports  from  Muscat  are  wheat,  dates,  Horses,  Raisins, 
Salt,  Dried  fish  and  a great  variety  of  Drugs  Sec  Sec.  Muscat  being 
the  Key  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a place  of  great  resort  in  the  Winter 
months  for  vessels  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  western  parts  of 
India. 

The  productions  of  Africa,  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Coast  of  Arabia, 
and  the  Countries  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  may  be  had 
there. 

Their  vessels  trade  not  only  to  the  countries  named,  but  also 
to  Guzzerat,  Surat,  Demaun,  Bombay,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  Java,  The  Mauritius,  the  Comoro  Islands,  to  Madagas- 
car and  the  Portuguese  Possessions  in  East  Africa;  bringing  In- 
dian, African,  and  European  articles.  The  number  of  vessels 
employed  on  these  voyages  I was  unable  to  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  exactness;  but  no  number  named  was  less  than  two 
thousand,  of  this  a very  large  proportion  are  small  craft,  having 
but  a few  ships  and  brigs.  The  Naval  force  of  the  Sultan  is  very 
respectable  in  point  of  numbers,  and  they  are  daily  becoming 
better  ship  sailors.  The  officers  practise  the  Lunar  Observations, 
and  posess  excellent  chronometers.  His  force  is  sufficient  to  give 
him  entire  control  over  all  the  ports  in  East  Africa,  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Coast  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  has  an  abundance 
of  sailors  and  altho’  he  has  but  a small  number  of  regular  troops, 
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yet  he  can  command  any  number  of  Bedouin  (Bedwin)  Arabs 
he  may  want  by  furnishing  them  with  provisions  and  clothing. 
This  force  consists  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  sail  of  vessels 
carrying  from  74  to  4 guns.  I have  added  a statement  marked  B. 
which  shows  the  names  of  his  largest  vessels  with  the  names  of 
some  of  the  smaller  classes,  the  rate  of  each,  where  built,  and 
where  stationed  in  the  month  of  October  last. 

Previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  American  vessels  paid 
generally  seven  and  an  half  p.ct.  upon  imports,  and  seven  and  an 
half  pr.cent  upon  exports,  with  Anchorage  money  and  presents. 
The  Governors  of  the  out  ports  claimed  the  right  of  pre-emption 
in  both  cases,  and  they  resorted  to  the  most  nefarious  practises 
to  accumulate  wealth. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  is  entirely 
freed  from  all  inconvenient  restrictions  and  pays  but  one  charge, 
namely  Five  per  cent  on  all  merchandize  landed , and  it  is  freed 
from  the  charge  of  pilotage,  as  every  port  has  Pilots  which  are 
kept  in  pay  by  the  Sultan.  . . . 

I will  close  this  statement  by  observing  that  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  was  highly  gratified  with  the  arrival  of  the  Peacock  and 
the  cause  of  her  visit  and  evinced  the  most  friendly  dispositions 
during  our  very  short  stay.  He  visited  the  Peacock , and  was,  of 
course,  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  his  rank.  He  will,  most 
faithfully,  perform  every  article  in  the  Treaty. 

Statement  B exhibits  the  Naval  Force  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat, 
showing  the  Names  of  his  largest  vessels,  with  some  of  the  smaller 
classes.  The  rates  of  each,  where  built  and  where  stationed  in  the 
month  of  October  last. 


Names 

Rates 

Where  built 

Station 

Liverpool 

74 

Bombay 

Zanzibar 

Shah  Allum 

56 

do 

do 

Caroline 

40 

Rangoon 

Muscat 

Prince  of  Wales 

36 

Demaun 

do 

Hemingshaw 

36 

Cochin 

Calcutta 

Piedmontese 

32 

Muscat 

Muscat 

Mossafa 

24 

Cochin 

do 

Rahmani 

22 

Bombay 

do 

Fulke 

18 

Demaun 

Bombay 

Soliman  Shah 

18 

Muscat 

Muscat 
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Curlew  Brig 

12 

Bombay 

do 

Psyche  ” 

12 

Cochin 

do 

Tage  Yacht 

6 

Malabar  Coast 

Zanzibar 

Vestal 

6 

Muscat 

Muscat 

Elphinstone 

6 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Also  50  Baghelas  carrying  from  8 to  18  Guns. 

and  40  Balits  carrying  from  4 to  6 Guns. 

The  Baghela  is  a one  masted  vessel  of  200  to  300  tons.  The 
Balit  is  also  a one  masted  vessel  from  one  to  200  tons.  Part  of 
these  vessels  were  convoying  vessels  to  the  P.  Gulf — some  in  Africa 
&c  Sec. 

2.  EDMUND  ROBERTS  TO  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT,1  RIO  DE  JANEIRO, 
JANUARY  2,  1835. 

. . . TRANSACTIONS  AT  MUSCAT  8cC  8cC. 

Sailed  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  for  Singapore  on  the  6th.  day  of 
April  [1833]  and  arrived  on  the  1st.  day  of  May — sailed  again 
on  the  eleventh  for  Batavia  Sc  arrived  on  the  5th.  June.  Left  there 
on  the  22nd.  July,  touched  at  Angiva,  arrived  at  Mocha  in  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  31st.  day  of  August,  sailed  on  the  1st.  Sept,  and 
arrived  at  Muscat  on  the  18th.  On  the  20  in  the  afternoon  visited 
by  appointment  Syed  Syeed  the  Sultan  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  subject  of  a Commercial  Treaty  after  delivering  the 
President’s  letter  which  was  translated  by  Captain  Calfaun,2  his 
Interpreter.  He  at  once  agreed  that  American  vessels  should  be 
admitted  to  all  the  ports  of  his  dominions  on  the  terms  of  the 
most  favoured  Nations  by  paying  Five  per  cent  duties  on  all  Mer- 
chandize landed  Sc  free  of  every  other  charge,  whether  on  imports 
or  exports,  tonnage,  anchorage,  presents  or  any  other  expense, 
having  liberty  to  sell  or  buy  of  any  person  whatever  as  set  forth 
in  the  Treaty.  Presented  the  day  following  the  articles  of  a Treaty 

1.  Ms  Despatches  from  Special  Agents,  Volume  10. 

2.  Said  bin  Khalfan,  merchant  at  Muscat  and  sometimes  translator  for  Said  bin 
Sultan.  He  performed  useful  services  for  French  and  American  visitors  to  Muscat  and 
was  rewarded  by  both  governments  by  being  appointed  their  local  representative. 
Said  bin  Sultan,  however,  blocked  the  appointments  by  refusing  to  receive  him  as 
the  representative  of  a foreign  state.  Said  bin  Khalfan  died  in  1845.  M.A.E.  to  Said 
bin  Khalfan,  July  18,  1844,  and  Romain-Desfoss^s  to  M.A.E.,  November  19,  1844, 
C.C.Z.,  I;  Said  bin  Khalfan  [his  son]  to  R.  P.  Waters,  June  22,  1845,  Waters  Papers, 
Peabody  Museum. 
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which  with  very  slight  alterations  was  adopted  as  it  is  hereafter 
recorded.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  it  should  bear  date  8c  go 
into  operation  on  the  21st.  day  of  September  (1833).  On  the  3d. 
of  October  copies  of  the  Treaty  written  in  Arabic  8c  English  were 
signed  and  sealed;  a certificate  being  annex’d  to  each  copy  in  the 
usual  form,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  its  being  ratified  by  the 
President  and  Senate. 

On  the  4th.  the  Sultan  visited  the  Peacock  accompanied  by  a 
large  retenue  of  people  consisting  of  the  Divan  or  Council,  Sec- 
retaries Sec  Sec  Sec.  He  was  received  and  saluted  with  all  the  honours 
of  war  and  entertained  with  a Sumptuous  repast  in  the  Cabin. 
The  salute  of  21  Guns  by  the  Peacock  and  Boxer , was  returned 
by  the  Castles  and  Ships  of  War.  The  yards  of  the  Peacock  were 
manned  and  three  cheers  given.  . . . 

During  our  visit,  the  Sultan  daily  supplied  the  Cabin  with 
fruit,  and  sheep,  goats  Sec  and  several  times  with  a feast  of  the 
entire  carcase  of  sheep  roasted  and  stuffed  with  Pistachio  Nuts. 

On  the  6th.  in  company  with  the  Commanders  of  the  Peacock 
and  Boxer  took  a final  leave  of  the  worthy  and  hospitable  Sultan 
8c  on  the  7th.  sailed  for  Mozambique. 

3.  EDMUND  ROBERTS  TO  JOHN  FORSYTH,1  BOMBAY,  OCTOBER  23, 

1835. 

I had  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  ultimo  (via  St  Helena) 
from  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  . . . We  sail’d  from  [Zanzibar]  . . . 
on  the  8th  [September]  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  be- 
tween 2 and  3 in  the  morning,  a disaster  befel  the  Peacock , which 
proved  nearly  fatal,  by  being  stranded  near  the  I of  Mazeira  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia.  . . . After  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  heave 
the  ship  off  into  deep  water,  and  being  fearful  she  would  go  to 
peaces  the  first  gale  where  no  succor  could  be  obtain’d  short  of 
Muscat;  a distance  of  400  miles — the  ships  boats  being  insufficient 
to  save  one  third  of  the  crew — being  beset  by  numerous  piratical 
vessels  who  attempted  to  cut  off  the  launch  8c  first  cutter,  and 
using  every  stratagem  to  plunder  us,  their  numbers  hourly  accu- 
mulating for  the  purpose  without  doubt  to  destroy  us,  8c  make  prize 

1.  Ms  Despatches  from  Special  Agents,  Volume  10.  John  Forsyth  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  from  1834  to  1837. 
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of  the  ship  as  soon  as  they  were  in  sufficient  force.  I volunteered 
my  services  to  proceed  to  Met,  and  left  the  ship  at  daylight  two 
days  after  the  misfortune  in  a boat  20  ft  in  length,  with  a Midship- 
man 8c  six  men.  On  the  passage  we  were  chased  by  a pirate  a 
distance  of  25  miles,  but  darkness  favoured  our  escape,  8c  on  the 
same  night  the  boat  was  nearly  lost  by  a sea  boarding  us.  After  a 
perilous  passage  of  an  101  hours,  we  arriv’d  at  our  place  of  distina- 
tion.  Immediate  information  was  given  to  the  Sultan  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  P.  As  soon  as  the  sad  tale  was  related,  His  Highness 
ordered  the  Sultana  Sloop  of  War  to  be  equipt  for  sea.  An  order 
also  was  sent  to  the  Govr  of  Zoar  to  proceed  to  the  ship  with  four 
armed  Dows  8c  300  men  for  the  protection  of  the  crew  and  prop- 
erty. Two  couriers  were  sent  also  across  the  country  to  the  Govr. 
of  Mazeira  8c  the  principal  Chiefs  of  the  Beduins  along  the  coast, 
holding  them  responsible  with  their  heads  for  the  safety  of  every 
individual  of  the  crew,  8c  the  property  of  the  ship.  A troop  of  350 
Beduins  encamp’d  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  were  ordered  to 
the  coast  to  protect  the  crew  if  it  became  necessary  to  land,  were 
on  their  way  with  their  Camels  within  two  hours.  The  Sultana 
sail’d  on  the  day  following,  8c  two  days  thereafter,  the  happy 
intelligence  was  given  of  the  P being  in  sight  accompanied  by  the 
Sultana . It  seems  the  P.  got  into  deep  water  the  day  after  I left,  by 
lightening  her  of  half  the  armament,  shot,  cables,  provisions  8cc 
all  of  which  were  lost,  and  the  ship  having  suffer’d  severely  was 
in  a very  leaky  condition.  Every  means  which  could  be  devised 
by  the  Sultan,  was  put  into  operation  to  aid  8c  assist  the  P;  8c  every 
sort  of  refreshment  in  great  abundance  was  sent  by  the  Sultana; 
and  the  P.  was  also  daily  supplied  with  a great  variety  of  articles 
while  in  port.  I must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  a Sloop  of  War 
would  have  carried  the  crew  of  the  P.  to  the  U.S.  if  lost,  8c  another 
was  placed  at  my  disposal  to  proceed  on  the  unaccomplish’d  part 
of  the  mission.  My  reception  was  every  thing  that  humanity, 
benevolence  and  brotherly  feeling  could  dictate.  As  it  regards  the 
Treaty,  an  exchange  of  ratifications  was  effected.  . . . The  Sultan 
said  the  Treaty  must  go  into  effect  on  the  30th  day  of  June  1834, 
being  the  day  it  passed  the  Senate.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, I wrote  the  following  circular  to  the  Masters  8c  Supercargoes 
of  Amen  vessels  at  the  desire  of  the  Sultan,  and  which  will  be 
sent  to  the  Govr  of  Zanzibar.  Viz. 
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To  the  Masters  and  Supercargoes  of  Amen  Vessels  at  Zanzibar,  or  other 
ports  within  the  Dominions  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat. 

Gent.  Muscat,  10th  Oct.  1835. 

The  Commercial  Treaty  effected  by  me  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States 
with  His  Highness  Seyed  Seyeed  bin  Sultan  (The  Sultan  of  Muscat), 
having  been  ratified  8c  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties,  it  is 
understood  8c  agreed  between  His  Highness  and  the  U.  States,  that 
the  said  Treaty  went  into  effect  on  the  30th  day  of  June  1834,  being 
the  day  on  which  it  was  ratified  by  the  President  8c  Senate  of  the  U. 
States.  All  vessels  therefore,  having  paid  any  higher  rate  of  duties  than 
is  set  forth  in  the  said  Treaty,  or  any  changes  subsequent  to  the  30th 
day  of  June  aforesaid,  are  entitled  to  be  refunded  by  the  Collectors  of 
the  Customs  of  the  various  ports  of  His  Highness  for  such  over- 
charge. . . . 

Edmund  Roberts 
Special  Agent  of  the 
U.  States  to  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat  8cc  8cc  8cc 

A similar  letter  was  also  written  to  Capt  Hassan  bin  Abraham,2 
who  speaks  8c  writes  the  English  language  quite  fluently,  8c  was 
appointed  nearly  three  years  since  by  the  Sultan,  as  an  agent  to 
transact  foreign  business  at  Zbr.  He  is  a very  wealthy  man,  and 
has  transacted  nearly  all  the  Amen  business  since  his  appointment. 
As  16  Amen  vessels  have  visited  Z.  since  the  30th  June  1834,  it 
is  probable  all  of  them  are  entitled  to  receive  back  something 
for  overcharges  8c  duties.  At  the  Special  request  of  the  Sultan,  I 
wrote  also  the  following  letter  which  was  address’d  to  Capts  and 
S.  Cargoes  of  Amen  vessels.  Viz. 

Gentn.  Muscat,  10th  Oct,  1835 

His  Highness  Seyed  Seyeed  bin  Sultan  of  Muscat,  wishing  to  prevent 
any  collision  between  the  Govt  of  the  U.  States  8c  His  Highness,  has 
requested  me  to  make  known  to  all  Masters  8c  Supercargoes  belonging 
to  the  U.S.  that  the  Port  of  Mombas  in  East  Africa,  being  in  a state  of 
blockade  by  his  Highness’s  Ships  of  War,  (the  said  place  being  in  a state 
of  rebellion)  8c  that  it  will  continue  to  be  thus  blockaded  until  it  is 

2.  Hassan  bin  Ibrahim  remained  an  important  figure  in  Zanzibar  affairs  where, 
in  later  years,  he  was  recognised  as  a leader  of  the  pro-American  faction  in  the 
Sultan’s  court.  Noel  to  Governor  of  Bourbon,  February  1,  1841,  C.C.Z.,  I;  Hamerton 
to  Willoughby,  July  13,  1841,  E-3,  Zanzibar  Archives. 
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again  reduced  to  submission,  and  therefore  no  vessels  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  said  port  during  the  continuance  of  such  blockade.  . . . 

Edmund  Roberts 
Special  Agent  of  the  U. 
States  to  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  Sec  8cc  Sec 

It  was  a fortunate  circumstance  that  I was  again  appointed  to  this 
Agency,  as  the  Sultan  had  left  the  Treaty  at  Zbr.,  Sc  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  P.  to  have  visited  Met.  once  more  to  effect 
an  exchange  of  ratifications.  I therefore  was  obliged  to  write  and 
sign  another  copy  of  the  Treaty,  which  is  a transcript  from  the 
one  brought  from  the  U.S.  This  has  been  executed  on  parchment 
out  of  the  scanty  supply  of  nine  sheets  furnish'd  by  the  State  Dept. 
The  presents  were  deliver’d  in  good  order.  We  left  Muscat  on 
the  10th  inst.  & arriv’d  here  this  day.  As  the  ship  requires  con- 
siderable repairing  she  will  probably  go  into  the  Dry  Dock  tomor- 
row. We  shall  sail  within  three  weeks.  . . . 

Since  the  16th  Sept.  1832  to  the  26th  May  1835 — 41  vessels 
have  visited  Zanzibar,  of  these 


tons 

32 

were  Amen  measg 

5497 

7 

“ English 

1403 

1 

“ French 

340 

1 

“ Spsh 

319 

The  Treaty  is  very  favourable  to  those  who  bring  specie,  as  they 
pay  no  duties  or  charges,  & the  payment  of  5 p.ct  on  Merchandize 
is  barely  a commission.  All  other  foreign  vessels  pay  at  Z.  5 p ct 
inward,  and  the  same  duty  outward,  with  anchorage  money  8ec. 

I deem  it  best  to  mention,  that  the  P.  was  very  liberally  sup- 
plied by  the  Govr  of  Zbr  with  Live  Stock,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Also  with  Wax  Candles,  Oil,  Paints  Sec  Sec,  for  which  he  would  re- 
ceive no  compensation.  . . . 
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Trade  with  "West  Africa 
and  Angola,  1835-1838 


1.  log  of  the  brig  Gleaner,1  1 835-1 836.2 

November  18,  1835.  ...  At  noon  came  to  anchor  [at  Cape 
Mesurado]  . . . shortly  after  visited  by  a number  of  Kru  Boys  in 
their  canoes.  Were  informed  that  British  Man  of  War  Brig  Curlew 3 
had  the  day  before  taken  & captured  3 Spanish  Guinea  Men  at 
this  place,  2 of  them  were  Schooners  the  other  sloop  directly  from 
Havanna.  After  dinner  were  boarded  by  the  Harbour  Master — 
one  or  two  others — learned  the  news. 

November  20,  1835.  Went  on  shore  and  dined  with  Mr.  Rush- 
wurm.4  Landed  some  cargo. 

November  21, 1835.  This  day  we  landed  some  articles  of  cargo — 
cloths  powder  Sec.  Dined  at  Rushwurms.  . . . Was  introduced  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Crocker5  of  Newbury-port,  Mass. 

November  22,  1835.  Went  to  church  on  shore — heard  a dis- 
course by  Mr.  Crocker  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Baptist;  at  noon 
attended  the  babtism  of  15  Men  8c  women  which  were  baptised 
in  a real  African  style.  Afternoon  heard  Mr.  Size,6  Methodist  text 


1.  The  owner  is  not  identified;  Thomas  D.  Hunt  was  the  master.  Alfred  H. 
Beckett  served  as  supercargo  on  the  voyage  and  kept  the  log. 

2.  Ms  Essex  Institute. 

3.  Commander  Henry  Dundas  Trotter.  Clowes,  The  Royal  Navy,  VI,  272. 

4.  John  B.  Russwurm  (1799-1851),  subsequently  governor  of  the  Cape  Palmas 
colony,  1836-1851.  See  document  XV.l,  note  7;  also,  D.A.B.,  XVI,  253. 

5.  William  G.  Crocker  (1805-1844)  arrived  in  Liberia,  August  12,  1835.  For  his 
career,  R.  B.  Medbery,  Memoir  of  William  G.  Crocker  (Boston,  1848). 

6.  Reverend  John  Seys  (1799-1872),  missionary  and  later  United  States  consul  and 
minister  resident.  For  his  long  and  distinguished  career  see  Minutes  of  the  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  year  1872  (New  York,  1872), 
107-08. 
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“one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.”  Four  converts  were  taken  in 
to  church;  people  seem  to  be  very  pious. 

November  23-4 , 1835.  Went  on  shore.  All  the  cry  is  cam-wood! 
cam-wood!  Brought  on  board  a small  quantity  of  ivory. 

November  25,  1835.  Settled  our  business  on  shore  and  made 
preparations  for  sailing.  At  7 oclock  PM  Governor  Skinner7  and 
his  suite  came  on  board  to  take  passage  for  Grand  Bassa  in  order 
to  settle  a palaver  between  the  emigrants  and  native  blacks.  Early 
in  the  Morning  of  26th.  got  underweigh  with  the  land  breeze  and 
sailed  for  leeward. 

November  28,  1835.  At  3 Oclock  P.M.,  light  wind  Cloudy 
weather,  the  Governor  8c  his  company  started  in  their  boat  after 
taking  leave  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  ashore.  . . . 

November  30,  1835.  Moderate  breezes  8c  fine  weather  land  of 
Sassou  8c  Battou  in  sight.  At  4 o’clock  P.M.  two  canoes  came  along 
side  and  sold  us  some  fish  in  exchange  for  Rum  8c  Fish  hooks. 

December  1,  1835.  At  4 Oclock  P.M.  came  to  anchor  at  Cape 
Palmas  where  we  found  an  american  Schooner  lying  bound  to 
Misurado  8c  New-York.  Began  a letter  but  before  it  was  finished 
the  schooner  got  underweigh  and  sailed.  I was  of  course  a con- 
siderable disappointed. 

December  2, 1835.  Went  on  shore;  saw  Gov.  Hall8  at  his  house; 
he  appeared  to  be  unwell;  treated  us  handsomely.  After  having 
collected  a sufficient  quantity  of  rice  for  our  crew-boys  and  re- 
plenishing our  water  at  this  place  in  AM  morning  of  3d.  De- 
cember we  got  underweigh  and  sailed  for  Leeward  and  came  to 
anchor  at  Bassa,  a small  negro  town  about  3 leagues  to  westward 
of  Tahou  Pt.  at  4 Oclock  P.M. 

December  4,  1835.  Head  men  came  on  board  bringing  1 tooth 
8c  few  Scrivellos.  By  paying  a high  price  we  bought  the  scrio,  but 
the  bundle  the [y]  required  for  the  Tooth  was  the  following:  viz. 
1 Tooth  of  45  lbs. 

12  Guns 
8 Kegs  Powder 

7.  Dr.  Ezekiel  Skinner,  acting  governor  1835-1836.  For  the  Bassa  disturbances  see 
Charles  H.  Huberich,  The  Political  and  Legislative  History  of  Liberia  (New  York, 
1947),  I,  578ff. 

8.  Dr.  James  Hall,  colonial  agent  for  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society.  A useful 
source  for  the  Cape  Palmas  colony  is  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Maryland  in  Liberia 
(Baltimore,  1885). 
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2 Ps.  Baft 
2 ” Bicjuckpet 
2 Iron  Bars. 

2 Hats 

15  Galls.  Rum 
1 Neptune 

1 Brass  Pan  Besides  a variety  of  small 

1 Lock  articles  not  mentioned. 

1 Razor 
1 Knife 
1 Spoon 

The  whole  amt.  of  the  bundle  Invoice  prices  is  $84.20  about  $2.00 
pr.  lb.  King  George.  Bassa 

December  4,  1835.  At  12  O’clock  got  underweigh  at  Bassa  with 
the  sea  breeze  and  sailed  for  the  leeward.  At  4 oclock  P.M.  was 
boarded  by  a canoe  from  Grand  Bereby.  . . . 

December  6 , 1835.  At  1 oclock  PM.  bought  5 or  6 pigs  from  the 
negroes  of  Guttrou.  Saw  a Brig  lying  at  Guttrou  bearing  East  by 
N [?] — Shortly  after  saw  her  underweigh  for  the  leeward.  At  4 oclock 
we  overhauled  and  passed  her;  she  was  called  the  Meg.  Merrilies 
of  Liverpool.  At  6 oclock  we  came  to  anchor  at  Cape  Lahou; 
saw  an  brig  at  anchor;  were  informed  she  was  English. 

December  7,  1835.  Old  Quashy  came  on  board.  On  account  of 
the  enormous  price  they  wanted  for  their  ivory  we  bought  none 
except  a few  scrivellos.  Took  some  gold  dust  in  exchange  for  rum 
& tobacco — requires  the  patience  of  Job  to  deal  with  these  negroes. 
The  Brig  Englishman  of  Bristol,  Eng.  sailed  to  day  for  leeward. 

December  8,  1835.  Bartered  some  Rum  & Tobacco  for  a small 
quantity  of  Ivory  & Gold  Dust.  At  1 o’clock  P.M.,  weighed  anchor 
and  sailed  for  leeward.  At  5 oclock  a canoe  came  off  to  us  from 
Jack  Lahou  from  which  we  obtained  some  yams  for  some  tobacco. 
At  8 o’clock  shortened  sail.  At  midnight  laid  too.  At  day  break 
found  we  had  passed  the  port.  Made  sail  stood  for  it.  Saw  an 
English  Brig  at  anchor.  At  5 o.clock  was  boarded  by  some  negroes 
from  Grand  Bassam.  At  6 oclock  came  to  anchor.  Quashy  & 
Quammyno  two  head  men  bought  a few  barrels  & about  50  Kegs 
Rum  for  Gold-dust,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  buy  Ivory  here  as 
at  all  other  ports  of  this  coast:  the  English  pay  so  much  more  than 
we  can  afford.  All  that  we  have  for  this  coast  is  Rum  & Tobacco 
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which  as  soon  as  we’re  rid  of  we  shall  proceed  to  the  South,  where 
we  shall  find  some  civil  folks  to  deal  with.  It  certainly  would  try 
Job’s  patience  if  he  were  here.  They  are  what  I call  Saucy  Beggars. 
If  you  sell  them  a quart  they  want  you  to  give  them  a gallon9.  . . . 

December  9 , 1835.  Found  a market  here  at  Grand  Bassam  for 
a few  Bbls.  & Kegs  of  Rum  to  day;  concluded  to  stop  until 
tomorrow. 

December  10,  1835.  The  forenoon  made  some  trade.  At  12 
oclock  hove  short  & loosed  sails.  At  2 oclock  was  underweigh.  At 
6 oclock  was  off  Assinee  a small  place  of  trade.  Saw  some  canoes 
coming  off.  Laid  too  for  them  to  come  up  with  us.  They  told  us 
they  had  plenty  of  Gold-dust,  that  “long  time  no  look  ship  come 
for  make  trade.”  They  wanted  tobacco,  rum,  cloth  8cc.,  and  begged 
hard  for  us  to  stop.  We  wore  ship  & stood  for  the  shore  & came 
to  anchor  in  10  fathoms  water  after  having  capsized  & swamped 
one  canoe  & tore  the  bows  out  of  another.  Took  notice  that  our 
Brig  sails  remarkably  well,  on  account  of  being  trimmed  well  by 
the  stern. 

December  11,  1835.  The  surf  being  high  we  were  not  visited  by 
the  Chief  negroes  of  Assinee  untill  late  this  morning.  We  however 
sold  goods  to  the  amount  of  400  Dollars  besides  buying  a little 
Ivory.  At  7 O’clock  P.M.  got  underweigh  and  sailed  for  the  lee- 
ward. At  Assinee  their  is  no  settlers  near  the  coast  but  their  habita- 
tions are  a few  miles  back.  The  river  Assinee  may  be  known  by 
4 or  5 trees  singularly  situated  near  its  mouth,  and  a large  clump 
of  trees  about  2 miles  southard  of  its  mouth. 

9.  Beckett’s  fulminations  against  African  traders  may  be  compared  with  the  per- 
ceptive observations  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  S.  Savage,  M.D.,  who  described  trading 
conditions  on  this  coast  while  a passenger  on  the  Salem  brig  Cipher,  James  Dayley, 
in  1840:  “If  the  captain  be  a ‘newman,’  as  they  call  a stranger,  little  or  no  trade  is 
done  on  the  day  of  arrival.  This  is  devoted  to  discovery.  Our  captain  being  of  that 
description,  the  country  from  which  he  came  must  be  known,  his  name,  cargo,  prices, 
and  what  kind  of  articles  were  most  wanted  in  return.  While  these  questions  are 
being  asked,  the  countenance  and  character  of  the  captain  undergo  a scrutiny.  Gold 
in  small  amounts  may  be  offered  by  way  of  trying  him.  If  he  prove  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  proper  mode  of  testing  its  purity,  he  is  just  the  man  for  them;  and  should  he 
be  irritable  and  impatient,  the  process  will  be  trying  indeed.  They  are  astonishingly 
skilful  at  reading  character,  and  have  at  heart  all  the  weak  points  of  the  trader; 
these  they  are  sure  to  discover  and  make  the  objects  of  incessant  attack.  No  artifice, 
nor  attempt,  do  they  neglect  to  ‘get  around  a man.’  This  seems  to  be  the  grand 
point  at  which  they  aim,  and  he  who  can  do  it  adroitly  is  called  the  best  trade-man.” 
“Journal  of  a Visit  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  Fall  of  1840,”  The  Spirit  of  Missions: 
Edited  for  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (Jan.  1842),  13-4. 
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December  12,  1835.  At  day  break  found  ourselves  to  Leeward 
of  Cape  Appolonia.  At  7 oclock  canoes  came  off  from  that  place. 
Sold  2 bales  tobacco  8c  few  kegs  Rum.  Light  wind  & strong  current 
setting  to  Leeward.  Made  the  best  of  our  way  towards  Axim, 
a dutch  settlement,  and  at  12  o clock  A.M.  came  to  anchor  off  the 
fort  in  7\  fathoms  water.  Afternoon  Captain  went  on  shore. 

December  13,  1835.  Went  on  shore.  Took  a look  at  the  fort  and 
likewise  the  negro  towns.  Collected  a few  shells  upon  the  sea  shore 
and  came  on  board.  We  landed  a few  articles  of  cargo. 

December  14,  1835.  At  8 A.M.  weighed  anchor  and  sailed,  and 
at  4 o’clock  P.M.  came  too  at  Dix  Cove. 

December  15 , 1835.  Went  on  shore — landed  samples.  Dined  at 
Mr.  Brace  (coloured).  Gov  Swansey10  absent  on  a visit  to  Cape 
Coast.  The  British  have  a strong  fortification  here;  and  brought 
on  board  19  sacks  of  Peppers. 

December  16,  1835.  Dix  Cove.  Went  on  shore  in  the  morning, 
saw  a lot  of  Peppers  weighed.  Dined  at  Mr.  Brace’s  in  afternoon. 
My  time  was  occupied  the  same  as  in  morning;  came  on  board  at 
5 o clock. 

December  17 , 1835.  Dix  Cove.  In  the  morning  went  on  shore. 
Took  acct.  of  wgt.  of  Peppers.  Dined  at  Mr.  Brace.  Sent  Pepper 
on  board  & also  took  what  articles  remaining  unsold  with  us  and 
got  the  Brig  underweigh  at  5 oclock  and  sailed.  At  7 oclock  P.M. 
came  to  anchor  off  Boutry. 

The  amount  of  Peppers  bought  at  Dix-Cove  is  3124  lbs  at  the 
price  of  12 \ cts.  in  goods.  Mr.  Quaco  Brace  is  a Caboocier  at 
Dix  Cove  and  only  native  black  allowed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  trade  with  foreigners.11 

December  18,  1835.  Received  a few  bags  Peppers  on  board  and 
landed  a few  barrels  Rum  8cc. 

December  19,  1835.  Landed  a few  articles.  Two  men  on  shore 

10.  Frank  Swanzy.  For  a description  of  his  routine  as  trader  and  commander  of  the 
fort  in  the  year  1840  see  Brooks,  “The  Letter  Book  of  Captain  Edward  Harrington,” 
Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Ghana,  VI  (1962).  For  the  Swanzy  family 
see  Henry  Swanzy,  “A  Trading  Family  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Gold  Coast,”  ibid., 
II,  part  2 (1956). 

11.  Note  that  the  British  merchants,  not  the  British  government,  administered 
the  forts  from  1828  to  1843.  See  Brooks,  “American  Legitimate  Trade,”  173ff.  For 
trade  conditions  during  the  period  of  merchant  rule. 
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making  sails  for  Governour.  Replenished  our  water  8cc.  Boutry 
is  under  the  dutch  Flag. 

December  20,  1835.  At  2 oclock  got  underweigh  at  Boutry  and 
sailed  with  the  governor,  Bartell,12  and  about  50  Africans  as  pas- 
sengers; amongst  these  were  5 negroes,  condemned  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Elmina  (the  head  quarters  of  the  Dutch)  to  be  hung. 
At  9 o. clock  P.M.  wind  being  light  came  too  off  Secondee  a dutch 
fort.  Gov.  Bartell,  Soldiers,  Prisoners  8cc  left  in  their  canoes  for 
the  shore. 

December  21,  1835.  Captain  Hunt  went  on  shore;  sold  some 
chintzes,  tobacco  &c.  At  4 oclock  P.M.  he  came  on  board  made 
sail  Sc  got  under  weigh  for  Elmina.  Midnight  calm  very  dark  land 
imperceptible.  At  8 oclock  A.M.  came  too  anchor  of  Elmina 
Castle.  We  found  the  Brig  Jack  of  London  lying  here.  Went  on 
shore  with  Capt.;  was  entertained  at  Tom  Nippee’s. 

December  24,  1835.  Landed  some  tobacco  and  some  samples, 
but  the  markets  dull  for  our  goods,  the  Merchants  having  been 
supplied  a few  days  previous  to  our  arrival.  Had  company  on 
board  to  dine. 

December  25,  1835.  Christmas.  Dull  time,  but  thank  God  we 
have  some  thing  to  eat.  We  have  turkey  for  ourselves  and  one 
for  the  crew  to  day.  3 of  the  crew  were  foolish  enough  to  go  ashore 
on  liberty  and  lose  their  dinner,  but  for  my  part  I was  glad  to 
come  on  board  and  get  mine.  It  is  the  dirtiest  place  on  the  whole 
coast;  you  cant  get  along  without  tumbling  over  hogs,  sheep,  dogs 
& women  who  set  on  their  arses  selling  goods  &c. 

December  26, 1835.  After  having  settled  accounts  on  shore  came 
on  board.  We  got  underweigh  at  6 oclock  PM  and  at  half  past 
seven  P.M.  we  were  at  anchor  at  Cape  Coast,  a british  settlement 
Sc  fort. 

December  27,  1835.  Captain  went  on  shore.  Mr.  Goldsmith13 
Sc  myself  went  on  board  the  Jack  of  London,  took  a dish  of  tea  Sc 
spent  the  evening  quite  sociably.  Markets  dull. 

December  28, 1835.  Got  underweigh  at  9 oclock  A.M.  and  sailed 


12.  C.  H.  Bartels.  G.  E.  Metcalfe,  Maclean  of  the  Gold  Coast  (London,  1962),  vi, 
note  1,  refers  to  Bartels  as  a “Dutch  African.” 

13.  The  mate?  Probably  John  H.  Goldsmith,  master  of  several  vessels  in  the  West 
African  trade  in  the  1840’s  and  1850’s.  Salem  Ship  Register , passim. 
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from  Cape  Coast  for  Accra.  Were  becalmed  all  night,  and  Tuesday 
At  1 oclock  P.M.  came  to  an  anchor  in  Accra  roads.  Found  a 
Spanish  Brig  lying  here.  Were  Informed  that  Capt.  Black14  of 
the  Sciot  was  dead.  Captain  & cook  went  on  shore. 

December  30,  1833.  Send  on  Shore  pr.  order  of  Capt.  Hunt 
some  samples  Cloth  &c.  Afternoon  went  on  shore;  dined  at  Mr. 
Bruce’s,  British  Accra  at  half  past  6 P.M.  Took  lodging  there  also. 

December  31,  1835.  Came  on  board  at  10  P.M.  Capt  Hunt  on 
visit  to  Danish  Accra  at  which  place  he  made  considerable  trade. 
The  Curlew,  British  Brig  of  War  arrived  here  to  day. 

January  1,  1836.  Accra  Roads.  Continue  all  this  day  receiving 
orders  from  Capt.  Hunt  for  Tobacco,  Powder.  Sent  all  our  kegs 
of  Tallow  on  shore.  Also  received  on  Board  a few  Teeth  & scri- 
vellos  &c.  Received  a visit  from  Lieut,  of  the  Curlew — wanted 
information. 

January  2,  1836.  A Spanish  brig  arrived  here  to  day.  The 
Curlew  send  her  boats  off  to  her  and  took  her  directly  as  her 
prize  she  being  after  slaves. 

January  6, 1836.  Got  underweigh  at  Accra  and  sailed  for  Princes 
Island.  Left  the  Brig  Eliza 15  of  N.  York  and  Brig  Jack  of  London 
both  bound  to  windward.  The  Eliza  was  to  sail  for  Home  in  a 
month. 

January  9,  1836.  We  are  now  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  becalmed 
and  have  been  so  this  two  days.  I hope  we  shall  have  a change 
for  I had  rather  see  a gale  than  a calm.  Blow  good  breeze!  Blow! 
and  send  us  into  Princes.  Plenty  of  fish  around  but  cant  catch 
them.  However  we  have  a plenty  of  live  stock  8cc.  on  board  8cc., 
among  which  are  Pigs,  Sheep,  Goats,  Turkies,  Fowls,  Ducks  &c.  . . . 

January  15,  1836.  At  11  oclock  A.M.  came  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour.  Was  informed  Capt.  Briant16  had  been  here  a month 
before  and  that  markets  were  dull  on  the  south  coast. 

January  27,  1836.  Got  underweigh  and  sailed  from  Princes 
Island  with  four  or  five  passengers  one  of  whom  is  a native  of 
Manilla  who  [has]  been  at  Princes  some  time.  He  pretends  to  be 

14.  Nathaniel  Black.  The  Sciot  was  owned  by  Robert  Brookhouse  and  William 
Hunt.  Ibid,.,  171. 

15.  Possibly  the  vessel  of  that  name  registered  in  1835  by  Joseph  A.  Gordon,  New 
York  merchant.  Register  169,  New  York  Register  Book  47,  National  Archives. 

16.  James  Briant,  master  of  the  ship  Sea  Mew,  owned  by  Robert  Brookhouse  and 
William  Hunt.  Salem  Ship  Register,  171. 
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a musician.  We  have  on  board  twenty  two  persons  besides  pigs 
sheep  &c.  We  sold  about  $4000  worth  at  Princes.  We  are  now 
bound  to  St.  Thomas — I hope  by  the  goodness  of  Providence  we 
may  arrive  soon.  . . . 

January  30,  1836.  . . . On  the  morning  Jan  31  we  found  our- 
selves off  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas.  Saw  a brig  in  port  with 
Am.  Colours  which  proved  to  be  the  Brig  John  Decatur,  Hooper 
of  Boston.  By  Mr.  Moulton  of  the  John  Decatur  I sent  two  letters. 
She  was  waiting  for  coffee — had  been  on  the  coast  15  months. 

February  2,  1836.  We  sailed  for  Loango  in  company  with  a 
clipper  Schooner  comanded  by  Antonio  of  Princes.  We  overhauled 
and  passed  her  with  all  ease  to  our  surprise.  . . . 

February  5,  1836.  ...  A sail  in  sight  to  leeward  appeared  to  be 
in  chase  of  us.  At  11  oclock  P.M.  hove  our  main  yards  aback  8c 
laid  by  for  her  to  come  up  with  us.  After  being  boarded  were 
I informed  she  was  H.B.M.  Brig  Forrester 17  cruising  for  slavers 
from  Isle  Ascension.  . . . 

February  6,  1836.  . . . Saw  the  Man  of  War  to  Leeward.  At  11 
oclock  P.M.  a sail  hove  in  sight  to  windward  running  down  upon 
us  and  fired  2 guns  in  succession  for  us  to  heave  too,  which  we 
accordingly  did.  She  came  up  with  us  and  spoke  us,  but  to  their 
surprise  they  found  we  were  the  same  they  had  boarded  the 
night  before. 

February  7 , 1836.  . . . I expect  the  Man  of  War  chaps  think  to 
do  great  things  at  Loango  with  the  3 Spaniards  there  but  if  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  that  fellow  they  ought  to  be 
shot.  . . . 

February  10,  1836.  . . . At  6 o’clock  could  discern  the  shipping 
in  Loango  Bay.  At  12  oclock  came  to  anchor  in  four  fathoms 
water.  The  Eng.  Man  of  War  it  seems  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness; she  has  taken  two  prizes.  Their  slaves  were  all  purchased; 
they  would  have  sailed  probably  in  a few  days.  We  have  on  board 
a native  of  Manilla  who  pretends  to  be  a fidler  8c  musician.  He 
; lives  in  the  cabin  and  is  thought  to  be  as  much  of  by  the  captain 
as  is  needless  to  mention.  I know  not  object  in  taking  him  from 
Princes.  I suppose  he  took  pity  on  him  as  all  Spaniards  are  more 
« ! deserving  of  pity  than  any  other  nation. 

id  17.  The  Forester,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  George  Grover  Miall.  Parliamentary 
Papers,  L (1836),  40. 
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February  11,  1836.  Loango  Bay.  Last  night  the  Man  of  War 
and  his  two  prizes  got  underweigh  Sc  sailed  in  company  for  Sierra 
Leone.  I went  on  shore,  saw  Mr.  Frye18  at  Capt.  Briant’s  Facty. 
There  appeared  to  be  considerable  palaver  onshore  on  account 
of  these  vessels  being  taken.  The  Natives  stole  the  whole  of  the 
slaves  the  Spaniards  had  bought,  saying  the[y]  had  as  good  right 
to  the  slaves  as  the  man  of  war  had  to  her  prizes.  The  commanders 
of  these  vessels  were  almost  driven  to  despair.  The  one  with  his 
crew  took  passage  in  the  Man  of  War,  the  other  to  the  congo 
River.  They  were  both  taken  on  the  new  treaty  by  which  they  are 
authorized  to  take  them  with  slaves  on  board  or  not.19  There  is 
a number  of  Americans  on  shore  here,  a part  of  the  crew  of  the 
schooner. 

February  12,  1836.  Received  a few  boats  loaded  with  wood  & 
packed  some  goods  for  the  factory  Sec. 

February  13,  1836.  This  morning  a ship  was  seen  to  the  South- 
ard which  proved  to  our  great  joy  to  be  the  Sea-Mew,  Capt. 
Briant,  from  Ambris. 

February  14,  1836.  Loango  Bay.  Mr.  Burke20  of  the  Ship  paid 
a visit,  dined  with  us.  Capt.  Briant  after  having  agreed  to  give  us 
his  remaining  cargo  and  leave  the  coast,  we  sent  the  news  on 
shore  for  the  Mafukas21  to  take  our  customs  on  the  morrow. 
Pleasant  weather  Sc  fine  breezes. 

February  15,  1836.  Capt  Briant  after  changes  his  mind  re- 
peatedly finally  agreed  to  give  up  both  factory’s  to  us.  Sent  our 
Ivory  on  board  the  Ship. 

A Spanish  Brig  has  arrived  from  the  Congo  and  anchored 
off . 

February  16,  1836.  Went  on  shore  with  Capt  Hunt  and  took 

18.  Nathan  A.  Frye.  Later  the  same  year  (1836)  he  became  master  of  the  brig 
Elizabeth,  owned  by  Robert  Brookhouse  and  William  Hunt.  Salem  Ship  Register,  50. 

19.  The  Anglo-Spanish  Treaty  of  1835;  see  the  Introduction.  For  details,  Lloyd, 
The  Navy  and  the  Slave  Trade,  46-8. 

20.  Thomas  Burke.  Subsequently  (1837),  master  of  the  brig  Sciot. 

21.  A Mafuka  (mafook,  m-fuka,  mfouque)  was  the  “minister  for  commerce,"  for 
an  African  chief.  For  his  duties  and  responsibilities  see  Abbe  Proyart,  History  of 
Loango,  Kakongo,  etc.  (Paris,  1776),  translated  in  J.  Pinkerton,  A General  Collection 
of  the  Best  and  Most  Interesting  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc.  (London,  1814),  XVI,  568, 
or  Basil  Davidson,  The  African  Past  (Boston,  1964),  238.  Captain  Vidal  on  his  visit 
to  the  Congo  River  in  1825  found  “Mafula”  to  be  “a  title  bestowed  on  the  governor 
of  a district,  or  town,  appointed  by  a king.”  Owen,  Narrative,  II,  165. 
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charge  of  the  Factory,  settled  with  the  Mechangees,  Mafukas  8c 
Mongovas22  for  the  Customs  8cc  by  giving  them  a book,  viz. 

5 Muskets 

5 cases  Rum  (Dash) 

15  Long  pieces 

6 (20  lbs.)  Powder 
3 Umbrellas 

1 Barrel  Rum 

1 Doz  each  of  Razors,  Spoons,  Locks,  Caps,  Plates, 
Bowls,  Mugs  8c  3 iron  Bars.23 

Mr.  Anderson  2nd  mate  came  on  shore  in  afternoon.  In  order  to 
show  him  into  the  way  of  trading  with  the  natives  I stopped  on 
shore  until  Monday  the  22nd.  While  on  shore  the  Eng.  Man  of 
War  Brig.  Charibdis 24  came  into  the  Bay  8c  boarded  the  Spanish 
Brig  and  made  a lawful  prize  of  her  8c  ordered  her  officers  8c  crew  on 
shore  where  they  now  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives,  who 

I instead  of  giving  them  any  assistance,  take  all  the  advantage  of 
them  in  their  power  to  rob  8c  plunder  what  little  they  had  on  shore 

I with  them.  The  Commander  H.B.M.  told  that  his  orders  where 
[mc]  put  all  crews  of  slavers  on  shore  and  starve  them,  which  is 

I unjust.  The  Doctor  of  the  Spanish  Brig,  a frenchman  belonging 
to  New  Orleans,  resides  at  our  factory;  he  is  much  of  a gentleman. 
We  have  taken  two  of  his  crew  on  board  who  are  both  americans, 
who  are  first  rate  sailors.  We  took  them  out  of  mere  pity.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  wanted  us  to  give  them  a passage  to  Ambris,  but 
we  judged  it  imprudent  to  take  them  on  board.  While  on  shore  I 
purchased  a few  teeth  at  a reasonable  rate. 

February  23,  1836.  Off  Loango  Bay.  We  got  underweigh  this 
morning  at  day  break  with  the  land  breeze  and  sailed  for  Ambris 
Bay.  Capt  Briant  sailed  for  the  same  place  last  Wednesday.  We 
are  in  hopes  to  meet  him  there  in  order  to  take  the  factory  from 

22.  The  mongova  (ma-ngovo,  mangove)  was  the  “minister  for  foreign  affairs/'  His 
responsibilities  included  introducing  foreigners  to  the  chief  and  court.  Ibid.  The 
role  of  the  “mechangee”  is  not  clear. 

23.  Cloth  was  measured  by  “long”  and  “short”  pieces,  powder  by  “man,”  “woman,” 
1 or  “boy”  quantities.  Mirrors,  beads,  etc.,  were  collectively  termed  “breakthings.” 
Brig  Gleaner  Account  Book,  Essex  Institute.  For  the  usage  of  “book,”  “long,”  and 
“mafuka”  several  decades  later,  see  Joachim  John  Monteiro,  Angola  and  the  River 
Congo  (New  York,  1876),  58ff. 

24.  The  Charybdis,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  Mercer.  Parliamentary 
Papers,  L (1836),  40. 
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him.  We  have  all  his  cargoe  for  the  coast  on  board,  8c  we  have 
shipped  all  we  have  bought  by  him.  We  leave  a Spanish  Schr., 
a slaver,  here  who  is  under  Portuguese  colors,  who  is  about  estab- 
lishing a factory.  We  left  the  factory  at  Loango  in  charge  of  the 
2nd  mate  and  cook  with  about  $2000  worth  of  goods.  . . . 

February  28,  1836.  At  day  break  saw  the  shipping  in  Ambris 
Bay,  bore  up  for  it  and  at  8 o’clock  came  to  anchor  in  company 
with  Capt  Briant  8c  a portuguese  Brig,  a Slaver.  A man  of  War 
had  been  here  a few  days  before  and  drove  a Spanish  Schooner 
ashore.  She  went  to  pieces  soon  afterwards.  The  negroes  of  course 
made  a good  haul. 

February  29,  1836.  Went  on  shore  at  Ambris  took  account  of 
goods  in  factory  with  Mr.  Bishop25  and  took  charge  of  it. 

March  1,  1836.  Ambris.  No  business  done  to  day  on  account  of 
the  lazy  Mafukas  not  making  their  appearance  in  order  to  take  our 
customs.  Afternoon  made  a visit  to  River’s  mouth  in  the  hammock 
to  see  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  Schooner. 

March  2,  1836.  Ambris.  Settled  our  customs  to  day  with  the 
Mafukah,  Mongovah  8c  Mambukah26  and  gave  them  a book  on 
account  of  not  having  goods  on  shore;  likewise  shipped  a crew 
for  our  factory.  A number  of  teeth  in  factory,  made  out  to  buy 
a craw-craw,27  one  of  Peter  King  Cazzee.  Received  on  shore  from 
Ship  69  Kegs  Powder. 

March  3,  1836.  To  day  landed  considerable  cargo.  Purchased 
about  250  lbs.  Ivory. 

March  4,  1836.  Last  night  Eng.  Man  of  War  Brig  Charibdis 
came  into  the  Bay,  captured  8c  took  as  a prize  a Spanish  Brig,  a 
Slaver.  Before  being  boarded  they  landed  their  slaves,  100  in 
number.  The  crew  are  turned  ashore  to  day  and  both  vessels 
have  sailed  to  day.  The  prize  goes  to  Sierra-Leon.  Continue  all 
day  receiving  goods  from  the  Brig.  Have  bought  likewise  200  lbs. 
Ivory,  150  lbs.  of  which  I bought  after  10  o’clock  at  night.  The 
Musquitos  bite  so  bad  I believe  I must  turn  in. 

March  5,  1836 . Engaged  all  this  day  in  receiving  goods  from 
Brig;  in  the  meantime  bought  150  lbs.  Ivory.  Delivered  to  Cap- 

25.  Perhaps  the  supercargo  of  the  Sea  Mew.  See  April  4 entry,  below. 

26.  “Mambuco”  stood  for  viceroy  or  chief  in  the  1850’s.  See  Francisco  Travassos 
Valdez,  Six  Years  of  a Traveller’s  Life  in  Western  Africa  (London,  1861),  II,  76. 

27.  The  term  apparently  means  a shipment  or  quantity  of  ivory. 
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tain  Hunt  750  lbs.  Ivory.  The  Brig  sails  to  night  for  Loango.  Capt. 
Hunt  has  left  me  between  three  and  four  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  cargo.  Capt.  Hunt  has  left  his  relation28  on  shore  with  me,  I 
presume  in  order  to  learn  him  the  trade.  He  is  not  very  sharp, 
however. 

March  6,  1836.  Ambris.  Pleasant  weather  and  no  trade. 

March  7,  1836.  Pleasant  weather.  I managed  to  pass  in-to  the 
factory  to  day  3 prime  teeth.  Several  small  lots  of  Ivory  came  in 
and  went  to  town  again  in  order  to  “drink  water  with  bushman.” 
March  8, 1836.  No  Trade. 

March  9,  1836.  Ambris.  In  the  nights  at  this  season  the  mus- 
quitoes  trouble  us  considerable.  In  the  daytime  it  is  delightful 
weather.  Bought  to  day  140  lbs.  Ivory.  . . . 

March  13 , 1836.  . . . Having  been  informed  that  the  natives  of 
Mossula  have  a quantity  of  Gum  8c  Ivory  which  they  are  about 
sending  to  Loando  to  sell  I am  determined  to  pay  that  place  a 
visit  tomorrow  in  order  to  make  trade  for  it.  I am  doing  little  or 
no  business  here  8c  I think  there  is  a chance  of  doing  something 
If  I go.  Accordingly  I’ve  made  arrangements  to  start  in  the  morn- 
ing at  4 o’clock.  There  are  2 moussula-men  awaiting  to  accompany 
me.  There  has  been  a large  full  rigged  Brig  laying  off  on  this 
place  for  about  4 days.  She  is  a Spaniard,  is  manned  with  60  men, 
shows  a Black  Flag  at  the  main  and  Spanish  ensign  at  peak.  What 
their  design  is  I am  not29  ignorant.  There  is  a number  of  Spanish 
factories  here  but  I never  visit  them,  nor  portuguese.  What  in- 
formation respecting  them  I get,  I obtain  from  the  natives. 

March  13,  1836.  Ambris.  Yesterday  went  a journey  to  Mossula. 
Came  back  the  same  day-got  well  tired. 

The  Portuguese  Brig  sailed  to  day.  My  object  in  going  to 
Mossula  was  to  bargain  for  a quantity  of  Ivory.  The  King  would 
not  accept  of  any  offer  for  Ivory,  but  said  he  intended  to  keep  it 
untill  a factory  was  established  at  that  place.  I promised  a good 
price  if  any  would  send  their  Ivory,  Gum  or  Empty  Bags  to  my 
factory  at  Ambris.  Dashed  him  one  case  Rum.  In  return  he  pre- 
sented me  with  a couple  of  fowls.  Bid  the  Mafookas  8c  King  good 
bye  8c  started  for  Ambris,  and  after  passing  through  King  Banso 
8c  Kee-Emba  reached  my  factory  at  8 oclock  in  the  evening. 

28.  The  individual  named  Elisha.  See  below,  entry  for  March  16  et  seq. 

29.  “Not”  is  scratched  out. 
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There  is  about  a dozen  Spaniards  adrift  here  in  a state  of  starva- 
tion. There  captain  will  do  nothing  for  them.  I thought  it  my 
duty  to  releive  them.  I have  given  them  as  much  as  I could  spare 
without  robbing  myself.  At  this  time  stock  & vegetables  are  scarce. 

March  16,  1836.  Bought  to  day  136  lbs  Ivory,  principally  scri- 
vellos.  My  partner  Elisha  complains  of  being  unwell  to  day. 

March  17,  1836.  Ambris.  Bought  to  day  80  lbs.  Scrivellos  Ivory. 
Elisha  appears  to  be  feverish.  Gave  him  a dose  of  salts  at  his  re- 
quest. Has  no  appetite.  He  says  he  is  well  when  lying  down.  He 
thinks  the  cause  of  his  sickness  is  by  eating  too  much,  although 
he  never  eats  more  than  he  wants.  During  the  [sic]  continual  rain 
with  heavy  thunder  and  lightning. 

March  18,  1836.  Elisha  continues  the  same.  He  appears  to  have 
a fever  on  him.  Mixed  him  some  cream  of  Tartar  and  lemonade 
for  drink — also  some  vici  water.  Made  a fire  in  factory  in  order  to 
dry  it. 

No  trade  to  day.  At  night  made  some  pigeon  broth  for  E.,  but 
ate  none.  Capt.  Manuel  Silva  left  21  Dollars  here  from  Ramos30 
at  Loando  for  Capt.  Hunt. 

March  19,  1836.  No  trade.  Elisha  sleeps  about  all  the  time.  He 
eats  a little,  but  I dont  think  he  is  sick  at  all.  He  has  had  his  hair 
cut  today.  He  is  full  of  notions.  I’ve  been  informed  by  the  boys 
that  he  made  way  with  2 Bottles  of  N.E.  Rum  the  day  I went 
to  Mossula.  He  thinks  his  sickness  was  occasioned  by  eating  too 
much,  but  I think  the  reverse. 

March  20,  1836.  Fine  weather  and  pleasant.  Bought  60  lbs. 
scrivellos.  Sent  word  to  town  for  all  persons  having  ivory  to  bring 
it  tomorrow,  and  I would  buy  it  if  possible.  I should  think  there 
was  a few  hundred  weight  among  all  the  towns.  I should  rather  it 
would  be  in  my  hands  than  in  theirs. 

March  21,  1836.  Bought  one  tooth  of  25  lbs.  to  day.  Paid  25 
cents  a pound.  Elisha  continues  the  same.  He  takes  nothing  except 
his  coffee  at  morning  and  night  and  sweetened  water  with  mo- 
lasses. Ive  have  [mc]  mixed  several  times  drink  for  him  but  he 
drinks  none  of  them.  He  cant  drink  any  thing  thats  bitter  or  sour. 

March  22,  1836.  No  trade  today.  Jim  Bamba  Bungah  Bomer 
who  has  two  teeth  at  town  came  to  day.  Wanted  75  cents  a pound 

30.  Apparently  a Portuguese  trader  at  Luanda. 
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and  he  would  bring  them.  Offered  him  55  cts.,  which  was  5 cents 
pr  pound  more  than  I dared,  but  he  would  not  agree  and  went 
back  determined  to  keep  them  untill  another  vessel  came.  Elisha 
keeps  his  hammock — occasionally  takes  a look  out  doors.  Gave 
him  a small  dose  salts. 

March  26,  1836.  Ambris.  These  three  last  days  of  the  week  no 
alarming  transactions  have  occurred.  A small  Cabooka31  of  slaves 
8c  Ivory  having  arrived,32  Mambooka  Tom  brought  four  hand- 
some teeth  but  I was  unable  to  buy  them  at  55  cents  pr.  pound. 
The  times  are  exceedingly  dull  for  trade  at  present.  However, 
it  may  be  easily  accounted  for  as  it  is  the  rainy  season  at  present, 
and  the  rivers  being  full  are  impassable.  I hope  there  will  be  a 
change  before  long. 

Elisha  is  coming  round  again  fast.  If  he  takes  care  he  will  get 
well  soon,  but  he’s  careless.  It  takes  me  a good  part  of  my  time 
[to]  look  out  for  him. 

March  27,  1836.  To  my  great  joy  I find  the  Gleaner  has  arrived 
in  the  Bay  last  night.  Capt  Hunt  came  on  shore  at  10  oclock 
A.M. — dined  with  us  on  a Fowl  8c  Fryed  Fish  8cc.  Took  on  board 
22  prime  teeth  which  I had  purchased,  the[y]  averaged  45  lbs. 

Capt.  Hunt  informed  me  that  times  was  dull  at  Loango,  8c  when 
he  arrived  there  he  found  both  of  his  men  sick  there. 

March  28,  1836.  No  Trade  to  day.  Capt.  landed  some  powder 
8c  Rum  today  8c  likewise  took  on  board  the  remainder  of  my 
Ivory  consisting  chiefly  of  Scrivellos. 

March  29,  1836.  Received  from  the  Brig  some  empty  cases  8c  a 
quantity  of  powder.  Likewise  bought  2 Teeth  of  Jim  Bamba- 
Bungah  Bomah — paid  about  50  cts. 

March  30,  1836.  Received  a few  stores  from  the  ship,  8c  no 


31.  A trading  caravan  from  the  interior. 

32.  Fifteen  years  later  the  captain  of  a British  warship  remarked  on  this  com- 
merce: “.  . . but  understand  that  the  produce  of  the  interior  is  conveyed  to  the  Sea 
Coast  by  Slaves,  and  on  arrival,  the  Slaves  themselves  are  disposed  of  by  their  Owners 
to  the  Slave  Dealers,  and  their  burdens  generally  consisting  of  Ivory,  Coppir  pi’c]  or 
Beeswax,  to  the  Legal  Traders.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Slave  Trade  fosters  the 
Legal  one,  more  especially  as  the  Slave  and  his  burden,  are  bartered  for  the  same 
kind  of  goods,  the  principal  portion  of  which  is  a species  of  light  Cloth  [?]  manu- 
factured at  Manchester  expressly  for  the  African  Market.”  Letters  from  Captain 
George  F.  Hastings,  H.  M.  S.  Cyclops,  The  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich, 
England.  For  trade  with  the  interior  see  J.  Vansina,  “Long-Distance  Trade-Routes 
in  Central  Africa,”  Journal  of  African  History,  III  (1962),  375-90. 
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trade.  The  captain  has  resolved  to  put  up  a factory  at  Mossulla 
and  is  to  sail  tomorrow. 

March  31,  1836.  The  Brig  got  underway  this  morning  for  Mos- 
sula  and  remained  in  sight  all  day,  on  account  of  light  breezes  and 
strong  lee  current.  I showed  them  a light  after  dark — as  they  were 
in  sight.  Bought  two  teeth  to  day. 

April  1,  1836.  This  morning  we  saw  the  Brig  to  southward.  No 
trade  to  day. 

April  2,  1836.  No  trade  to  day. 

April  3,  1836.  ” ” ” ” 

April  4,  1836.  ” ” ” ” 

Yesterday  went  to  the  Spanish  and  dined  there.  Was  very  well 
entertained.  Learned  the  character  of  Mr  Bishop,  Capt.  Briant’s 
trader.  They  treated  me  with  greatest  civility. 

April  5,  1836.  Bought  30  lbs.  Scrivellos  to  day — paid  20  cts  pr. 
Pound.  Received  a letter  from  Capt.  Hunt  at  Mossula  and  learnt 
there  was  good  trade  at  that  place. 

April  6,  1836.  No  Trade  to  day. 

April  7,  1836.  ” ” ” ” 

April  8,  1836.  To  day  I was  lucky  enough  to  pass  in  3 teeth 
100  lbs  without  any  difficulty.  The  natives  seem  to  be  all  well 
satisfied  with  the  bundle  I am  paying.  I think  If  there  were  any 
ivory  to  come  in  I shall  be  enabled  to  get  it  without  any  trouble. 
Reed  a letter  from  Capt.  Hunt  at  Mossula — was  informed  he  had 
little  trade. 

April  10, 1836.  Fine  weather  and  a little  trade.  The  mosquitoes 
continues  to  be  troublesome  nights.  Capt.  Hunt  remains  at 
Mossulla. 

April  11,1836.  After  long  palaver  I made  out  to  pass  in  2 small 
teeth  to  day.  Elisha  has  been  complaining  this  day  or  two,  but 
he  is  a curious  body.  He  would  eat  all  the  molasses  I have  in  one 
day  if  I should  put  it  in  his  reach.  I put  everything  under  a lock 
& key. 

April  15,  1836.  Yesterday  gave  Elisha  a dose  of  caster  oil.  He  is 
neither  well  nor  sick.  It  would  puzzle  a body  to  find  whats  the 
matter  with  him.  Last  night  heavy  rain  and  thunder.  Factory  very 
well.  Sent  a letter  to  Capt.  Hunt  at  Mossula. 

April  20,  1836.  The  last  5 days  no  trade  at  all  for  Ivory.  Elisha 
being  sick  together  with  dull  times  makes  every  day  seem  like  a 
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month.  Capt.  Hunt  remains  at  Mossulla,  yet  he  writes  me  often. 
I expect  him  here  in  a few  days. 

Jim  Bamba  sent  news  he  had  a tooth  he  would  bring  tomorrow. 
Sent  him  1 Bottle  Rum.  Weighed  the  Ivory  in  Factory  found  I 
had,  viz 

12  Prime  Teeth  406  lbs,  40  Scrios  236  lbs,  8c  160  Empty  Bags 

20  Days  work;  its  what  I call  hard  times. 

About  this  time,  that  is  to  say  the  last  of  April,  Capt  Rider  of 
the  Selina  & Jane 33  arrived  here  with  the  intention  of  establishing 
a factory.  Wrote  a note  down  to  Capt.  Hunt  at  Mossulla  with 
particulars.  Capt.  H.  broke  up  his  factory  at  Mossula  and  arrived 
a few  days  after.  Capt.  Hunt  8c  Myself  were  taken  down  with  a 
fever.  I was  very  bad  for  about  8 days,  when  I began  to  recover. 
Capt.  H.  was  not  so  bad,  sick  but  a day  or  two.  He  commenced 
landing  me  a fresh  supply  8c  made  preparations  to  sail. 

May  6,  1836.  Capt.  Rider  having  furnished  his  factory  with 
goods  sailed  for  Windward. 

May  8,  1836.  The  Brig  Sailed  to  day  for  Loango  Bay  8c  St. 
Thomas.  At  this  time  the  trade  is  very  dull,  the  roads  not  being 
passable.  There  is  in  the  factory  of  Selina  & Jane  one  Dutchman 
8c  Salem  fellow  by  the  name  of  Frank  Monarch.  About  the  18th 
of  May  I was  afflicted  with  the  fever  8c  Ague  which  hung  on  for 
some  days,  and  I have  not  been  very  rugged  since  that — it  being 
the  1st  day  of  June  [.sic]  to  day.  The  reason  of  my  neglecting  put- 
ting down  transactions  of  late  I have  not  felt  like  it  at  all. 

June  16,  1836.  Arrived  at  this  place,  Ambris,  the  Brig  Sarah  & 
Elizabeth,  Worcester,34  from  N.  York  87  Days,  and  has  since 
established  a factory  for  Ivory. 

Capt.  Worcester  Sailed  June  29th  for  Windward.  A Cabooka 
arrived  the  same  day  which  wound  up  Capt.  Rider’s  Goods,  but 
I could  buy  nothing  myself  on  account  of  not  having  powder, 
having  previously  disposed  of  all  I had  left  with  me.  Capt.  Rider 
sailed  for  Salem  on  the  2nd  day  of  July.  They  bought  out  the 
last  Cabooka  of  Worcester’s  factory,  about  5000  lbs. 

July  8,  1836.  The  Brig  has  been  absent  now  2 months  to  day. 

33.  Brig  Selina  and  Jane,  Joseph  Rider,  master;  owned  by  David  Pingree.  Salem 
Ship  Register,  172. 

34.  Possibly  the  vessel  of  that  name  registered  at  Boston  in  1835  by  Henry  and 
William  Lincoln.  Register  364,  Boston  Register  Book,  1835,  National  Archives. 
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I been  out  of  Powder  14  days.  Capt.  Hunt  calculated  to  be  gone 
but  a month  and  a half  when  he  started.  It  is  strange  thing  why 
he  dont  make  his  appearance. 

July  11, 1836.  Capt.  Hunt  arrived  from  Loango.  Took  on  board 
our  Ivory  which  amounted  to  6,000  lbs. 

July  19,  1836.  The  Brig  sailed  for  Angola. 

July  30,  1836.  Bought  2 prime  teeth  and  840  lbs.  Gum  to-day. 
A Brig  came  to  anchor  off.  I take  her  to  be  an  English  Brig,  Capt. 
Callero,  from  Loango  Bay,  as  I have  been  expecting  him  here 
for  some  days.  There  is  a cabooka  in  town  with  considerable 
Ivory. 

August  7,  1836.  Capt.  H.  arrived.  Employed  myself  in  getting 
Calrou’s  boat  up  to  Ambris,  which  drifted  ashore  near  Point 
Ganada.  Capt.  C.  lost  4 Black  Boys  & 1 of  his  crew  and  10  Musket, 
20  kegs.  Powder,  Sec.  The  following  week  was  employed  in  weigh- 
ing & sending  our  Ivory,  Gum  Sc  Peppers  on  board. 

August  12,  1836.  Settled  with  our  Factory-boys  their  wages.35 
Broke  up  Factory,  and  proceeded  to  Calrou’s  factory  where  we 
took  supper  Sc  lodgings. 

August  13,  1836.  After  taking  breakfast  we  made  the  best  of 
our  way  on  board.  Went  on  board  of  Calrou  and  settled  accounts 
with  him.  Exchanged  our  man  with  him.  Having  assisted  Capt. 
C.  he  made  me  a present  of  6 calico  shirts,  some  tobacco  Sc  pipes. 

Got  underweigh  at  4 oclock  and  sailed  for  Loango.  . . . 

August  18,  1836.  At  10  oclock  A.M.  came  to  anchor  in  Loango 
Bay.  Found  a Spanish  Schr.  lying  there  under  command  of  Ber- 
nardo de  Soto.  After  dinner  went  on  shore  to  the  factory.  Stopped 
on  shore  the  night.  Paid  Boys  off  Sec. 

August  20,  1836.  Got  on  board  our  Ivory,  Stock,  Cook  Sec.,  and 
at  midnight  got  underway  with  the  landbreeze  and  sailed  for  St. 
Thomas.  . . . 

August  26,  1836.  At  1 Oclock  A.M.  came  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Thomas.  At  sunrise  visit  boat  came  with  Capt.  of 
Port.  Informed  us  that  Capt.  Briant  had  sailed  for  Loango  the 
evening  previous.  Went  on  shore  and  began  to  collect  debts  8cc. 
Took  on  board  a lot  of  Gum  Copal. 

35.  The  brig  Gleaner’s  account  book  (1836-1838)  lists  a factory  boy’s  wages  at  four 
longs,  two  shorts  (of  cloth),  one  case  of  rum  each,  and  breakthings — apparently  for  a 
season’s  trade.  Account  Books,  Essex  Institute. 
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August  27,  1836.  The  crew-boys  were  employed  in  watering 
the  ship  and  boating  Coffee  off  all  day.  And  at  night  between  10  & 
1 1 we  were  awoke  by  a horrid  noise  from  the  forecastle,  the  crew 
having  previously  obtained  rum  from  shore.  The  two  mates  went 
forward  to  quell  the  disturbers  but  after  having  their  shirts  torn 
from  their  backs,  the  obliged  [mc]  for  the  safety  their  lives,  after 
having  secured  one,  partially.  To  proceed  on  deck  I advised  the 
mates  to  secure  the  scuttle  and  keep  them  below,  but  one  of  the 
principals  (being  2 below)  pushed  on  deck  and  seized  the  door  8c 
attempted  to  throw  it  overboard  but  was  prevented  by  Mr.  G. 
The  one  remaining  in  the  forecastle  whose  hands  were  secured 
next  came  on  deck  when  Longman  an  Irishman  commenced  an 
attack  upon  him  and  Isaacson  was  obliged  to  crawl  off,  and  went 
aft  sit  down  saying  he  was  done.  Longman  then  commenced  upon 
an  old  man  named  Clements,  [and]  collared  him.  I leaped  upon 
Longman’s  back  to  prevent  him  from  abusing  8c  Injuring  the  old 
man  when  I heard  Mr.  G.  saying  it  was  of  no  use,  we  must  send 
for  an  officer  8c  soldiers.  I went  aft  directly,  called  the  crew-boys, 
and  jumped  into  the  boat,  went  on  shore,  saw  the  Captain  at 
Major  Joze  de  Castro’s  house,  who  immediately  proceeded  on 
board  with  4 or  5 Blacks,  secured  Isaacson  and  Longman  the 
mutineers  and  landed  them  [and]  put  them  in  the  Calle-Boose. 
While  I was  on  shore  it  seems  that  Isaacson  (while  the  mates 
where  securing  Longman)  run  at  Mr.  G with  his  Sheath  knife, 

I with  the  intention  of  taking  his  life,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
stabbing  him  when  Mr.  G.  knocked  him  down  with  the  Pump 
Break.  Isaacson,  unbeknown  to  the  mates,  afterwards  leaped  into 
the  Cabin  seized  a pistol  thinking  no  doubt  it  was  loaded  snapped 
1 it  at  Mr.  Goldsmith  who  was  going  down  to  secure  8c  bring  him 
on  decks,  which  he  afterwards  did.  Next  morning,  Sunday,  I went 
on  shore  [and]  saw  them  in  prison.  They  appeared  very  sorry  8cc. 

IBut  their  crime  was  so  great,  especially  of  Isaacson  who  thirsted 
for  blood,  that  had  it  been  in  America  the  consequences  must 
have  been  a punishment  by  imprisonment  for  Life,  or  Death. 

August  30,  1836.  Got  in  readiness  to  sail.  Landed  1 Barrel  Beef 
and  1 of  Bread  for  the  mutineers,  and  at  5 oclock  got  under-way 

Iand  sailed  for  Loango  in  search  of  Capt.  Briant  who  has  a Chronom- 
eter for  Capt  Hunt  and  letters  for  all  hands  of  us  on  board.  . . . 
September  9,  1836.  Started  off  our  boat  and  4 crew  boys  in 
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charge  of  Mr.  Goldsmith  in  search  of  Capt.  Briant  who  we  expect 
is  awaiting  us  at  Loango.  At  2 o’clock  P.M.  set  our  topmast  Studdg 
sail — a fair  wind!!  Hurrah  boys  for  Loango!!! 

Our  crew  now  musters  pretty  slim.  We  have  but  one  of  our 
old  crew,  3 having  been  turned  on  shore,  which  consists  of  Old 
Clemens,  one  Black  Spaniard  and  two  white  Spaniards  who  are 
useless.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Jonny  Battens  crew  “an  old  man, 
a Boy  and  a d — d fool”! 

September  12,  1836.  Finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  to  the  south- 
ward on  account  of  strong  currents  & light  breezes,  our  boat 
having  been  gone  for  Loango  in  order  to  meet  Capt  Briant,  we 
came  to  anchor  in  5 fathoms  water  of  Quilloo  River  expecting 
the  Ship  to  heave  in  sight  every  moment.  By  an  observation  next 
day  we  found  we  were  in  the  Latt.  of  4"  04  South. 

September  13,  1836.  To  our  great  joy  our  Capt.  came  forward 
and  espyed  a sail  which  proved  to  our  satisfaction  to  be  the  Sea 
Mew  with  fore  & main  sky-sails  topgallant  topmast  & lower  stud- 
ding sails  of  a Side.  In  2 hours  she  came  up  to  us  and  came  too. 
We  gave  them  a lot  of  Red  wood  and  took  on  board  a quantity 
of  Coffee  and  on  Thursday  16th  (sea  account)  we  got  underway 
and  sailed  to  the  westward  in  company  with  Sea  Mew  who  shortly 
after  tacked  ship  & stood  to  southward. 

2.  ALFRED  H.  BECKETT,  AMBRIZ,  FEBRUARY  3,  1838.1 

February  3,  1838.  Ambris  Point.  This  day  has  been  remarkable 
for  an  event  which  has  happened  and  as  it  is  of  importance  to 
every  one  who  visits  this  place  I shall  proceed  to  note  the  partic- 
ulars. It  was  engagement  between  myself  and  my  companion  Ned 
and  20  or  30  Darkies  natives  and  it  took  place  in  our  factory.  It 
was  occassioned  [by]  a table  boy’s  father’s  insisting  for  his  sons 
wages  who  had  been  sent  to  town  on  account  of  his  being  detected 
in  stealing.  Upon  being  refused  he  still  persisting  and  making  a 
tremendous  noise  I could  not  endure.  I ordered  him  to  quit  the 
house  he  gave  me  repeated  insults  and  seemed  determined  not 
to  quit  until  I had  satisfied  his  demands.  Having  no  other  resort 
I threatand  with  my  pistols  and  went  in  search  of  one.  Upon 


1.  Ms  Account  Books,  Peabody  Museum. 
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bringing  one,  he  together  with  his  comrades  seized  me  bodily 
proceeding  to  wrest  it  from  [me],  but  was  prevented  by  my  comp. 
Ned.  They  took  their  sticks  and  commez  beating  us  and  it  was 
sometime  before  we  were  able  to  dispel  the  rebels  from  our  fac- 
tory. At  length  we  succeeded,  but  not  without  some  damage.  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  my  shirt  torn  off  and  crippled  of  one 
arm,  and  poor  Ned’s  back  retains  the  marks  of  4 or  5 Severe 
Blows  upon  his  back  & shoulder,  and  one  upon  his  breast.  Tomor- 
row morning  We  shall  proceed  to  enter  a complaint  to  the  King 
together  with  Capt.  Jacob  and  France2  who  have  offered  ever[y] 
assistance. 

3.  ALFRED  H.  BECKETT,  AMBRIZ,  APRIL  4,  1838.1 

You  will  be  informed  by  this  the  Sarah  E?  arrived  here  13th 
Feby  and  after  hearing  of  the  markets  at  Angola3  & to  windward 
Capt.  Sfexton]  proceeded  after  landing  a quantity  of  Goods  direct 
to  St.  Flelena  where  in  consequence  of  a combination  amongst  the 
merchants  of  that  place  he  was  unable  to  effect  much  trade.  Dur- 
ing his  Absence  I collected  about  3500  lbs  Ivory  and  on  account 
of  a great  opposition  with  an  Englishman4  here  whose  intention 
was  to  have  all  the  ivory  was  compelled  to  pay  rather  more  than 
I would  in  order  to  have  a part.  I likewise  collected  4345$  in 
Specie.  The  Specie  I have  shipped  on  board  of  Capt.  Sexton  the 
Ivory  I retain  in  the  factory.  Sexton  has  found  it  necessary  to  land 
all  his  powder  at  this  place  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  10  pr  cent 
at  Angola  which  at  present  is  exacted  from  all  vessels  entering  that 
place  with  powder  on  board;  25  pr  ct.  Ambris  is  required  if  the 
powder  is  sold.  If  you  dont  choose  to  sell  you  cant  get  off  without 
paying  the  10  pr  cent.  & Capt  Ward5  is  now  in  Angola  in  order  to 

2.  Master  of  the  brig  Joseph  Peabody,  owned  by  Putnam  I.  Farnham  and  Jed 
Frye  of  New  York.  Salem  Ship  Register,  325. 

1.  Ms  Letter  copied  in  the  back  of  the  log  of  the  brig  Gleaner,  Essex  Institute.  The 
name  of  the  addressee  is  not  given,  but  it  may  have  been  Captain  France  of  the  brig 
Joseph  Peabody.  While  records  are  not  clear,  it  appears  that  Beckett  came  out  on  the 
vessel  at  the  end  of  1837. 

2.  Brig  Sarah  Elizabeth.  See  document  X.l,  note  34;  Sexton  was  master. 

3.  Luanda,  apparently.  See  reference  below. 

4.  For  references  to  English  traders  at  Ambriz  see  Roger  Anstey,  Britain  and  the 
Congo  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Oxford,  1962),  20-1. 

5.  Frederick  G.  Ward,  master  of  the  brig  Herald;  owned  by  Robert  Brookhouse. 
Salem  Ship  Register,  85. 
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settle;  he  has  3000  Kegs  unsold  and  as  powder  is  not  worth  more 
than  350  he  can’t  sell  without  making  a sacrifice.  I think  it  fortu- 
nate for  Capt.  S.  that  he  brought  no  powder.  His  provisions  I have 
no  doubt  pay  well;  in  fact  there  is  nothing  else  that  will  command 
sales  & the  demand  for  that  is  limited.  Capt.  S.  has  all  his  flour  on 
board  and,  in  short,  he  has  the  chief  of  cargo  on  board  excepting 
what  I had  landed  to  me — which  Invoice  amounted,  including  what 
was  left  of  the  Peabody's  cargo,  to  $9,000.  I have  now  left  4,500  in 
goods.  [I]  took  an  inventory  yesterday  and  sent  a copy  to  Capt. 
Sexton  at  Angola.  I can’t  buy  Prime  Ivory  here  by  paying  80  cts  on 
accoufnt]  of  this  Englishman  but  as  there  is  not  much  brought 
in  at  present;  shall  lay  by  until  I receive  further  advice  from  Capt. 
S.  at  Angola.  There  is  no  opportunities  for  Cash  sale  at  all  at 
present.  The  Portuguese  that  have  lately  established  factories  here 
have  come  fully  supplied  with  every  article  of  trade.  Bishop6  has 
given  a Book  for  his  customs  in  [word  unclear]  to  take  Brook- 
house’s  Factory.  Frye’s7  I understand  is  Shipping  his  Ivory  on 
board  the  Herald.  I am  Informed  by  a friend,  a portuguese,  as 
well  as  by  others  that  There  is  abundance  of  Ivory  at  Aze8  wind- 
ward but  that  cant  be  bought  unless  paying  90  cts  cash  on  average 
P.9  & Scrio.  Specie  is  in  great  demand  rather  than  any  quantity  of 
Mdse.  Slaves  that  can  be  purchased  at  Angola  for  70  dollars  in 
Gold  or  Silver  cost  128  & 30  Dollars  in  Goods.  Heretofore  I have 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a correspent  [s£c]  at  Angola  But 
Ramos  has  arrived  lately  & I have  no  doubt  he  will  do  any  favour 
I may  require. 

6.  See  document  X.l,  note  25. 

7.  See  document  X.l,  note  18. 

8.  Probably  Ambrizette. 

9.  Prime  [?]. 
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Two  Whaling  Voyages  in  East 
African  Waters,  1838-1840 


1.  the  log  of  the  bark  Reaper , 1838-1 839. 1 

June  5,  1838.  This  morning  whent  in  boat  to  Pasandva2  town 
which  concisted  of  no  houses  it  being  diserted.  . . . 

June  6,  1838.  Employed  in  wooding.  The  natives  have  not 
brought  of  any  trade  as  yet  and  I think  I shall  have  to  go  to  an- 
other Bay,  the  Quen  of  wich  has  sent  hir  signet  by  a native.  I have 
gotten  some  females  on  board  to  inshure  the  saftey  of  the  men  on 
shore.  . . . 

June  7,  1838.  This  morning  visited  the  quene.  Found  hir  to  be 
quite  a Lady.  Recived  a visit  from  the  Chief  of  Nos  bey  who  speaks 
some  French.  He  informed  me  that  it  was  nessary  to  give  the  quen 
a Musket  in  order  to  trade.  Bought  aboute  40  lbs  of  rice  wich  I 
now  think  must  have  come  duty  free. 

June  8,  1838.  At  8 AM  got  underway  and  run  down  to  Tatta- 
vere.  Whent  on  shore  to  see  the  queen.  Gave  hir  a Musket,  some 
Bullets  and  Flints  to  induce  hir  to  trade.  Saw  a paper  left  by 
Capt  Conant3  of  Salem  and  one  by  Capt  George  of  London.  Both 
speak  very  well  of  the  queen.  If  she  keeps  hir  word  with  me  I 
will  do  the  same. 

June  9y  1838.  This  morning  the  queen  sent  for  on  shore  to 
commence  trade.  Found  it  like  skinning  flints.  First  it  was  Gov- 

1.  Ms  Essex  Institute.  Owned  by  John  B.  Osgood.  Salem  Ship  Register,  154.  The 
log  was  kept  by  Captain  Benjamin  Neal.  Frances  Diane  Robotti,  Whaling  and  Old 
Salem  (Salem,  1950),  33. 

2.  In  northwestern  Madagascar. 

3.  Benjamin  Conant,  a Salem  captain,  was  a frequent  visitor  to  East  African 
waters.  He  died  at  Majunga  in  1839.  See  document  XII,  entry  of  July  24,  1839. 
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erner  boo  boo.  Then  queen  boo  boo,  Gov  ba  ba,  queen  ba  ba 
want  dollar  in  quite  a modest  way.  However  a dollar  for  a bunch 
of  Plantins.  Rather  than  not  sell  concluded  to  take  Cloth  and 
Powder.  The  dollar  seems  to  come  quite  handy.  They  dont  under- 
stand the  quarters.  There  is  2 Arab  Dows  here  and  I expect  the 
Arabs  is  the  cause  of  its  being  so  hard  to  trade  with  the  Natives 
as  I had  to  pay  2 dollars  for  some  rice  and  in  10  minutes  after 
the  Arabs  had  it.  I have  bought  aboute  10  bushels  of  Potatoes,  a 
few  Plantins  and  aboute  60  lbs  of  Rice.  . . . 

February  25 , 1839.  . . . This  morning  the  whole  of  my  crew 
came  aft  to  know  when  I intended  to  go  into  port,  saying  that 
if  I did  not  go  in  soone,  they  would  not  work  the  Ship.  ...  I shall 
try  to  git  into  Fort  Dauphin  as  soon  as  the  weather  wil  permit.  . . . 

February  27,  1839.  . . . We  reached  [Fort  Dauphin]  at  5 PM, 
the  Capt  of  a Schooner  beloging  to  Port  Lewis  acted  as  pilot.  . . . 
Saw  the  remains  of  the  Margret  Oakley 4 on  the  beach. 

March  7,  1839.  I have  bin  in  this  Port  9 dayes,  most  of  the  time 
bad  weather.  ...  If  I can  git  the  Barque  oute  it  will  be  after  this 
when  I come  here  again  in  a Whale  Ship.  ...  A Whale  Ship  ought 
if  possible  to  avoid  all  ports  in  which  rum  can  be  obtained.  . . . 

March  8 , 1839.  . . . Thought  it  imprudent  to  risk  giting  the 
Ship  oute.  The  crew  are  worse  than  the  devel  could  wish  them  to 
be.  They  sent  aft  to  night  to  know  if  I wold  sleep  onshore  to  let 
the  women  come  on  board.  This  of  corce  I refused.  If  I am  obliged 
to  detain  the  Ship  in  this  port  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Crew 
I shall  have  to  send  to  the  Isle  of  France  for  help.  . . . Last  night 
there  was  a complete  hell  on  board.  . . . 

This  afternoon  visited  the  Governour.  While  there  I exprest 
a wish  that  the  wind  wold  shift.  He  immediately  sent  for  2 men 
to  do  it  and  is  so  firm  in  his  belief  that  they  can  do  it  by  the  morn- 
ing that  he  gave  me  permission  to  call  him  a liar  if  it  was  not  done. 
This  may  cause  a smile  from  some  one  in  America,  but  should 
one  half  of  the  superstition  of  Madagascar  be  compared  with  that 
of  other  nations  it  wold  be  found  quite  as  agreeable  to  sound 
reason  and  common  sence.  . . . 


4.  The  brig  Margaret  Oakley  of  New  York,  Benjamin  Morrell,  master,  was  wrecked 
off  Fort  Dauphin  in  1835.  See  the  protest,  dated  February  4,  1835,  signed  by  officers 
of  the  vessel  and  by  officials  and  residents  of  Fort  Dauphin,  in  Waters  Papers, 
Box  11. 
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March  11,  1839.  Last  night  slept  on  shore  and  let  the  girls  come 
on  board  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  crew  quiet.  This  is  hard 
but  I am  forced  to  do  it.  . . . The  crew  wish  to  have  the  girls  of 
to  night.  I have  told  them  it  cannot  be  done.  I have  tried  to  reason 
the  case  with  them  but  it  is  of  no  use.  They  have  combined  to- 
geather  tonight  that  thay  will  do  no  more  duty.  . . . 

March  12,  1839.  Blowing  hard  from  NE.  The  men  have  acted 
up  to  the  agreement  wich  thay  made  last  night.  ...  At  10  AM  the 
Governour  sent  a man  on  board  to  request  me  to  go  to  sea  if  it 
is  practable  saying  if  the  weather  should  be  worse  he  is  afraid  the 
ship  will  go  on  shore.  To  comply  with  his  request  is  impos- 
sible. . . ,5 

2.  the  log  of  the  bark  Palestine,  1839-1 840. 1 

May  14,  1840.  ...  At  daylight  saw  Johanna.  ...  At  12  meridian 
anchored  in  8 fathoms  . . . distant  from  the  shore  about  one  cables 
length  . . . the  harbour  appears  very  safe,  only  we  have  to  lie  so 
very  near  the  shore.  . . . 

May  15,  1840.  . . . The  water  is  very  easy  to  be  got  and  the 
quality  excellent.  There  is  a great  variety  of  fruit  to  be  got  at  this 
place  and  very  cheap,  if  you  manage  properly  with  the  natives. 
They  are  a queer  people,  every  body  thinking  you  ought  to  trade 
with  him,  and  for  that  reason  they  will  bother  and  annoy  you 
exceedingly,  and  the  lower  classes  are  very  much  addicted  to  steal- 
ing. Notwithstanding  their  Koran  prohibiting  it,  I believe.  The 
people  are  fast  losing  their  original  customs  I think  pretty  much. 
Time  has  been  when  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  see  any  of  their 
wives  or  daughters.  But  I have  had  the  pleasure  today  myself  of 
not  only  seeing  one  the  daughters,  but  also  of  shaking  hands  with 
the  young  Lady.  Their  complexion  is  about  the  same  as  the  Malay, 
and  their  dress  not  very  dissimalar.  They  wear  a great  many  brace- 
lets and  beads  &c  on  their  neck,  Arms,  & Ankles.  Their  beauty 

5.  Another  reaction  to  such  visits  as  this  was  reported  in  1842.  Referring  to  St. 
Augustine’s  Bay,  a British  naval  officer  reported  that  the  local  population  had 
“acquired  sufficient  broken  English  to  carry  on  a trade,  but  so  interladed  with  swear- 
ing and  the  coarsest  language,  that  one  soon  gets  disgusted  with  them.”  Lieut. 
Barnard,  Three  Years  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  (London,  1848),  3. 

1.  Ms  Essex  Institute.  Owned  by  Nathaniel  Weston  and  many  others.  John 
Crimblish  of  Nantucket  was  master.  Salem  Ship  Register,  139.  He  died  during  the 
voyage  in  1841.  Robotti,  Whaling  and  Old  Salem,  90. 
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is  not  of  the  first  order,  and  moreover  they  powder  their  faces  with 
pulverized  Sandal  wood  to  make  themselves  smell  sweet.  . . . How- 
ever upon  the  whole  they  look  very  well  especially  to  a Sailor 
after  a cruise  at  sea.  . . .2 

July  7 , 1840.  ...  At  4 p.m.  came  too  in  4 \ fathoms  [at 
Majunga].  . . . This  is  a beautiful  Bay  being  easy  of  access  and 
egress.  There  is  plenty  of  Bullocks,  of  the  Buffalo  kind,  of  a 
superior  quality.  Their  meet  is  delicious  and  they  are  sold  reason- 
able. Poultry  is  abundant,  but  water  and  vegetation  is  scarce. 
There  is  a plenty  of  wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay. 
In  short  it  is  a very  good  place  for  ships  to  touch  at  for  refresh- 
ments. The  tides  here  are  strong.  . . .3 

2.  Another  American  was  less  impressed  with  Anjouan,  describing  it  as  “a 
miserable  apology  for  a port.”  Samuel  Worcestor  Chase,  “Leaves  from  a Whaler’s 
Diary,  1842-1845,”  entries  for  May  1843.  Ms  in  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  Port- 
land, Maine.  Our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Alvah  B.  Small  of  the  Society  for  information  on 
this  manuscript. 

3.  But  a later  American  reported:  “Majunga  is  a very  poor  place.  No  fruit,  no 
vegetables — nothing  but  beef  (which  is  very  good),  fowls  at  2 for  25$  and  goats.  A 
few  ducks  and  geese  at  $1  apeace.”  Log  of  the  brig  Cherokee,  entry  for  May  5 to  11, 
1841.  Peabody  Museum. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Zanzibar,  1836-1844 


1.  THE  JOURNALS  OF  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  1836-1844.1 

Sailed  from  Salem  in  the  Brig  Generous,2  Capt.  Benj.  Conant, 
October  29,  1836  . . . for  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  . . . 

January  1,  1837.  ...  I have  desired  to  be  made  useful  to  the 
Souls  of  these  pagans  among  whom  I am  called  to  reside.  That 
my  going  to  dwell  with  them  for  a season,  may  be  the  means  of 
introducing  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  them.  That  the  way  may  soon 
be  opened  for  Missionaries  to  reside  there.  I desire  to  be  made 
instrumental  of  good  to  that  people.  May  the  Lord  increase  this 
desire.  . . . 

January  26,  1837.  This  morning  at  eight  o’clock  we  came  to 
anchor  in  Majunga  harbour.  At  ten  o’clock  went  on  shore.  Mr. 
Marks3  told  me  that  the  vessel  we  saw  last  evening  going  out,  was 
the  Bark  Eliza.4  My  disapointment  is  very  great.  To  know  that 
I was  near  enough  to  two  brothers,  to  have  spoken  to  them.  . . . 

January  27,  1837.  At  3 o’clock  called  on  the  Governor  of 


1.  Ms  Peabody  Museum.  Richard  P.  Waters  (1807-1887)  served  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can consul  to  Zanzibar.  See  Philip  Northway,  “Salem  and  the  Zanzibar-East  African 
Trade,”  E.I.H.C.,  XC  (1954),  261-73;  N.  R.  Bennett,  “Americans  in  Zanzibar:  1825- 
1845,”  ibid.,  XCV  (1959),  250-60. 

2.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard.  Salem  Ship  Register , 70. 

3.  Vincent  Marks  established  as  a resident  merchant  in  Majunga,  probably  in  the 
early  1830’s.  In  1840  he  agreed  to  be  the  exclusive  representative  for  the  Salem 
merchants  working  through  R.  P.  Waters.  The  agreement  was  later  terminated,  but 
he  remained  a most  important  resident  trader  until  around  1850.  He  died  in 
Majunga  in  1869.  J.  G.  Waters  to  A.  J.  Nourse,  November  4,  1833,  Miscellaneous 
Papers,  Shipping  and  Commercial,  Essex  Institute;  R.  P.  Waters  to  J.  G.  Waters, 
May  3,  1843,  Waters  Papers,  Box  6;  Finkelmeier  to  Fish,  July  12,  1869,  Despatches 
from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Tamatave,  I,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 

4.  Owned  by  David  Pingree,  Emery  Johnson,  and  John  G.  Waters;  Waters  was  the 
master.  Salem  Ship  Register,  49. 
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Majunga.5  Was  introduced  to  his  two  Generals  and  other  officers. 
After  conversing  with  him  for  an  hour,  I left  to  go  on  board. 
Much  of  our  conversation  was  about  the  debt  which  the  Govern- 
ment owe  Mr.  Morgan.6  I am  to  call  again  to-morrow  and  take 
my  papers  with  me.  . . . 

January  28,  1837 . Called  on  the  Governor,  and  held  a long 
conversation  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morgans  business.  I am  to  copy 
the  inventory  and  hand  him,  for  the  purpose  of  being  translated, 
and  sent  to  the  Queen  at  Tenerevio.  . . .7 

February  1,  1837 . Went  on  shore  at  two  o’clock.  Sent  a present 
of  Lemon  Syrup  and  Cheese  to  the  Governor.  . . . 

February  2,  1837 . Took  a fine  walk  into  the  country  about  one 
mile  in  company  with  Mr.  Lee,8  an  English  Gentleman.  There 
were  several  gardens  which  we  visited  that  were  quite  pleasant.  . . . 

February  3,  1837.  Dined  with  the  Governor,  and  ten  of  his 
officers.  . . . 

February  4 , 1837.  Called  on  the  Governor  and  Generals  with 
Capt.  Conant,  on  business  of  the  Capt’s.  In  the  afternoon  the  Fort 
flag  was  raised  for  a vessel  in  sight.  . . . 

February  3,  1837 . Capt  Conant  sent  for  me  to  come  on  shore  to 
witness  a paper  which  he  was  going  to  take  from  the  Governor  & 
Generals.  Afternoon,  the  Brig  Velocity,  Capt  Hall,9  arrived,  13 
days  from  Zanzibar.  . . . 

February  7 , 1837.  Went  on  shore  after  dinner.  Walked  up  to 
Capt  Bates10  grave.  The  Schooner  Dove,11  from  London,  arrived 
just  at  dark,  112  days.  . . . 

February  9,  1837 . Went  on  Shore.  Took  tea  at  Mr  Lees. 

Friday  February  10,  1837.  Made  my  farewell  visit  to  the  Gov- 
enor,  and  Generals.  Visited  the  church  to  witness  their  ceremonies, 

5.  The  representative  of  the  Merina  queen,  Ranavolana  I. 

6.  American  traders  had  been  visiting  Majunga  in  search  of  cattle  products  since 
before  1820.  For  a description  of  their  early  trading  arrangements,  Thomas  Boteler, 
Narrative  of  a Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Africa  and  Arabia  (London,  1835),  II,  112-17. 

7.  Tananarive. 

8.  Lee  was  an  agent  of  the  British  firm  of  Newman  Hunt  and  Christopher.  For 
their  activity  around  Majunga,  Guillain,  Documents  sur  VHistoire  de  Madagascar , 
132-35,  218. 

9.  The  Velocity  was  a Boston  vessel. 

10.  William  Bates  of  Salem,  master  of  a Salem  vessel,  died  at  Majunga  in  May 
1834.  Essex  Register,  September  18,  1834. 

11.  Owned  by  Newman  Hunt  and  Christopher  of  London. 
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to-day  being  their  Sabbath.  The  superstition  of  this  people  is  past 
belief,  unless  beheld  with  ones  own  eyes.  . . . 

February  12,  1837 . The  Capt.  came  off  at  9 o’clock,  and  we  set 
sail  for  Mozambique,  about  350  miles  from  this  port.  In  going  out 
of  the  harbour,  the  Brig  was  driven  by  the  current  so  near  the 
shore,  that  she  touched  the  mud.  A breeze  soon  after  sprang  up, 
which  to  our  joy  took  her  off,  when  we  came  to  anchor  again  in 
the  Harbour.  Towards  evening  I went  on  shore  a few  minutes 
to  see  Mr  Marks  which  was  my  last  visit  on  shore.  In  the  morning, 
Gen.  Ramananama  sent  me  a present  of  a shawl,  and  a gold 
chain.  . . . 

February  13,  1837 . At  \ past  one  o’clock,  we  set  sail,  with 
a fine  wind  for  Mozambique,  in  company  with  the  Brig  Kite ,12  & 
Schooner  Dove,  both  of  London.  . . . 

February  20,  1837.  At  \ past  9 o’clock  made  Mozambique.  . . . 
At  2 o’clock  came  to  Anchor  in  the  harbour  . . . \ past  3 o’clock 
went  on  shore.  The  city  looks  well  as  you  approach  it.  The  houses 
are  built  of  Stone  and  very  large  and  airy.  The  Governor13  when 
I was  introduced  to  him,  said  that  he  would  have  a suite  of  rooms 
prepared  for  me  if  I wished  to  stop  on  shore.  I thanked  him,  and 
said  that  I intended  to  return  on  board  at  night.  ...  At  ^ past 
4,  I dined  at  Raphels.14  He  is  a native  of  Lisbon,  quite  intelligent 
and  speaks  English  quite  well.  . . . 

February  21,  1837.  . . . Went  on  shore  at  10  o’clk.  Spent  most 
of  the  forenoon  at  the  Custom  House.  Was  introduced  to  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Government.  Dined  at  Raphels.  Just  be- 
fore dinner,  the  Governor  sent  a very  likely  looking  young  Porto- 
guese  officer,  to  know  if  I had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Govenor, 
to  provide  me  with  rooms  at  the  Government  Palace.  I wished 
him  to  present  my  compliments  to  the  Governor,  and  say  to  him, 
that  I would  call  on  him  this  afternoon.  At  5 o’clock  I called  on 
the  Governor  in  company  with  Raphel,  and  told  him,  that  I had 


12.  Owned  by  Newman  Hunt  and  Christopher  of  London. 

13.  Probably  Jos£  Gregorio  Pegado,  military  administrator  since  1834.  Lopes  de 
Lima,  Ensaios,  IV,  129-30. 

14.  Rafael  Antonio  de  Carvalho,  a local  merchant,  who  served  at  times  as  unoffi- 
cial American  vice-consul  at  Quelimane.  Waters  finally  curtailed  his  service  in  this 
respect  due  to  de  Carvalho’s  participation  in  the  slave  trade.  F.  T.  Texugo,  A Letter 
on  the  Slave  Trade  Still  Carried  on  along  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  (London,  1839), 
20,  24;  de  Carvalho  to  Waters,  December  23,  1841,  Waters  Papers,  Box  10. 
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come  to  say  to  him  personally,  that  his  polite  invitation,  for  me 
to  take  rooms  at  the  Palace,  at  the  expense  of  the  Portoguese 
Government  during  the  two  or  three  weeks,  which  I might  remain 
in  this  place,  was  highly  esteemed  by  myself,  and  that  I should 
inform  my  Government  of  the  respect  paid  to  its  representa- 
tive. . . . We  had  some  other  conversation  in  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can trade  at  this  port,  and  Zanzibar,  and  we  expressed  the  hope 
that  a commercial  Treaty  would  soon  be  concluded  between  the 
two  countries,  Portugal  and  America.  . . . 

February  22,  1837.  ...  In  the  morning  a Dow  arrived  from 
Zanzibar.  In  the  afternoon  two  Slavers,  a Brig  and  Schooner. 
This  city  is  a depot  for  slave  Vessels,  which  collect  Slaves  on  the 
coast,  at  different  places.  I can  see  from  the  deck  of  our  Vessel 
that  the  decks  of  these  Slavers  are  filled  with  Slaves,  mostly  with 
children,  from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  This  sight  called  up  many 
unpleasant  feelings.  What  can  I say  to  those  engaged  in  this  trade, 
when  I remember  the  millions  of  Slaves  which  exist  in  my  own 
country?  . . .15 

February  28,  1837.  Went  on  shore  at  4 o’clock.  Called  on  Mr 
Noble.  . . ,16 

March  1,  1837.  ...  It  is  the  rainy  season.  ...  It  rains  every  day, 
two  or  three  times  a day  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  the  sun 
pours  down  with  tremendous  power.  This  causes  a vapor  to  rise 
which  creates  much  sickness.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  sick 
with  the  fever,  but  they  generally  throw  it  off  in  five  or  six  days. 
It  goes  more  severe  with  Europeans  or  Americans,  and  I think 
it  most  prudent  for  me  to  sleep  on  board,  where  there  is  a good 
salt  water  breese,  and  few  Musquitoes,  to  trouble  me.  On  shore 
the  Musquitoes  are  very  troublesome  at  night.  I am  continually 
invited  to  take  rooms  on  shore,  but  feel  obliged,  in  duty  to  myself, 
to  decline.  This  is  called  one  of  the  most  sickly  ports  on  this 
coast;  it  is  a very  handsome  place.  Some  very  rich  buildings  which 


15.  Waters  was  a leader  in  antislavery  circles  in  Salem.  It  was  once  reported, 
that  “when  he  was  a young  man,  without  money,  he  walked  to  Boston  [from  Salem] 
to  attend  an  anti-slavery  meeting.”  Biographical  Clippings,  XXXVI,  242. 

16.  Possibly  the  merchant  Nobre  described  in  1842  as  “the  owner  of  the  only 
large  store  in  the  place.”  Pascoe  Grenfill  Hill,  Fifty  Days  on  Board  a Slave-Vessel 
in  the  Mozambique  Channel  (London,  n.d.),  8.  See  also,  Texugo,  A Letter  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  43-4,  n.,  for  a reference  to  another  Nobre,  an  official. 
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cost  to  erect  50  thousand  dollars.  A Brig  with  300  Slaves  sailed 
for  Rio  de  Jenario  today.  . . . 

March  4 , 1837.  To-day  the  new  President  of  the  United  States 
takes  the  oath  of  office,  and  delivers  his  inaugural  address.  In 
honor  of  the  day,  our  Brig  fired  a Salute  of  13  guns,  which  were 
answered  by  the  fort.  I dined  at  Raphaels.  . . . 

March  6 , 1837 . Went  on  shore  at  12  o’clock.  Dined  at  Senhor 
Raphaels.  At  4 o’clock  visited  the  fort,  and  the  commander  very 
politely  took  us  over  it.  It  is  a very  strong  fortification,  was  built 
three  hundred  and  twenty  nine  years  ago.17  It  has  a large  Yard 
inside  the  Walls,  capable  of  holding  five  thousand  soldiers.  There 
is  a Chapel  inside  likewise.  It  has  77  brass  cannon,  mostly  18  and 
24  pounders,  besides  many  iron  ones.  There  is  one  cannon  very 
large,  said  to  carry  a ball  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
pounds.  . . . 

March  7,  1837.  This  day  a Brig  of  War  arrived  from  Lisbon, 
with  the  New  Governor,18  after  a passage  of  137  days.  Dined  on 
shore  at  Rapheals.  . . . 

March  9, 1837.  Went  on  shore  early  this  morning,  having  many 
things  to  attend  to  before  sailing,  which  we  expect  to  to-morrow. 
Dined  at  Raphaels.  At  5 o’clock  I made  my  farewell  calls  on  the 
principal  officers,  viz.  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, the  Judge  and  some  others;  they  all  expressed  the  kindest 
wishes  for  my  prosperity,  and  said  they  were  happy  to  have  me 
so  near  a neighbor  to  them,  only  four  or  five  hundred  miles  dis- 
tance, and  hoped  to  see  me  at  Mozambique  again.  ...  At  6 o’clk. 
I called  at  the  Palace  to  see  the  Governor.  He  had  arrived  only 
two  days  before  from  Lisbon,  with  his  lady,  and  several  young 
Gentlemen  as  secretaries  8cc.  I found  the  Governor  and  his  lady 
to  be  highly  accomplished.  They  had  been  married  about  5 
months.  The  Governor  is  32  years  old,  and  his  lady  28.  He  is 
related  to  Donna  Merie,  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  ...  I spent 
some  time  in  conversation  with  them,  and  then  I remarked  that 
I wished  to  have  some  conversation  in  regard  to  business;  the 


17.  The  construction  of  Fort  S.  Sebastiao  began  in  1558.  Eric  Axelson,  Portuguese 
in  South-East  Africa,  1600-1700  (Johannesburg,  1960),  3-4.  An  account  of  the  fort  in 
1823  is  given  by  Owen,  Narrative  of  Voyages,  I,  188-89. 

18.  D.  Antonio  Jose  de  Mello  de  Saldanha  e Castro.  He  served  as  governor  from 
this  date  until  October  1837.  Texugo,  A Letter  on  the  Slave  Trade,  6-9,  i-iv. 
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Govr.  immediately  invited  me  to  walk  with  him  into  the  Council 
room  were  we  spent  J hour  in  conversation.  I was  anxious  to 
know  what  his  instructions  were  from  his  government  at  home, 
in  regard  to  American  commerce  at  Mozambique.19  He  replied 
that  he  had  left  Lisbon  without  any  instructions  on  the  subject, 
but  that  his  instructions  would  be  sent  out  by  Man  of  War  Brig 
which  he  should  expect  in  about  two  months.  We  had  consider- 
able conversation  in  regard  to  American  trade  at  Mozambique, 
and  he  expressed  his  desire  to  promote  its  interest  as  far  as  it 
layed  in  his  power.  . . . 

March  10,  1837.  . . . We  sailed  at  J past  7 o’clk  with  a fair 
wind,  for  Zanzibar.  . . . 

March  17 , 1837 . This  morning  we  made  the  Island  of  Zanzibar. 
At  7 o’clock  P.M.  came  to  anchor  6 miles  from  Zanzibar  City, 
intending  to  go  up  to  the  harbor  in  the  morning.  At  8 o’clock 
the  capt.  started  up  to  the  town  in  the  boat.  . . . 

March  18, 1837.  This  morning  at  6 o’clock  the  Captain  returned 
from  the  City,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Kimball  and  Mr.  Rhea,  of 
the  Brig  Leander,20  of  Salem.  They  gave  me  a hearty  welcome, 
and  remained  on  board  and  sailed  up  to  the  City  in  the  Brig, 
where  we  came  to  anchor  at  9 o’clock.  When  we  droped  anchor, 
the  Brig  Leander  fired  a salute  of  13  guns  in  honor  of  my  arrival. 
The  Sultans  frigate  Shahalum  also  fired  a salute,  which  was  an- 
swered by  our  Brig.  Half  an  hour  after  we  came  to  anchor,  we 
received  a visit  from  several  of  the  Government  officers,  the 
Captains  of  two  Men  of  War  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  sev- 
eral other  Gentlemen;  they  all  welcomed  me  to  Zanzibar.  I invited 
them  to  take  a glass  of  wine  with  me,  but  they  declined  by  saying 
that  it  was  against  their  religion  to  drink  wine;  they  drank  a 
tumbler  of  lemonade  however,  of  which  drink  they  are  very  fond. 
At  \ past  10  I went  on  shore  in  company  with  Capt’s  Kimball 
8c  Conant,  and  Mr.  Rea.  . . . Call  at  Capt.  Hassens21  house  where 
we  dined.  Capt  Hassen  is  a Secretary  to  his  Highness  the  Sultan. 


19.  Edmund  Roberts’  “Memo  on  Mozambique,”  Roberts  Papers,  II,  Library  of 
Congress,  lists  the  heavy  charges  then  current  on  American  commerce. 

20.  Owned  by  Joseph  Peabody.  Salem  Ship  Register,  105.  James  S.  Kimball  (1804- 
1875),  a Salem  master,  visited  East  Africa  several  times.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and 
their  Voyages,”  E.I.H.C.,  LVIII  (1922),  109,  199.  Thomas  W.  Rhea  served  on  the 
Leander.  Essex  Register,  August  7,  1837. 

21.  Hassan  bin  Ibrahim. 
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He  resides  in  the  City,  the  Sultan  2 miles  from  the  City,  in  a 
new  Palace  recently  erected  in  the  Country,  near  the  Sea  Shore.22 
It  is  very  fortunate  for  me  that  the  Sultan  is  here.  I feared  he 
might  be  at  Muscat,  where  he  resides  part  of  the  time.  Returned 
on  board  in  the  evening,  prefering  to  sleep  on  board  the  vessel, 
until  I get  a house.  . . . 

March  19,  1837.  Went  on  the  shore  in  the  morning  to  request 
Capt.  Hassen  to  procure  me  a house  as  soon  as  possible.  I ap- 
pointed tomorrow  ...  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  to  call  on  the 
Sultan.  . . . 

March  20, 1837.  This  morning  at  8 o’clock  I started  in  company 
with  Capt.  Conant  8c  Mr.  Rea  for  Matony,  the  residence  of  his 
Highness  the  Sultan.  Capt.  Kimball  was  to  have  accompanied  us, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  sickness.  We  arrived  there  at  ^ past 
8.  Capt.  Hassen,  his  secretary  received  us  at  the  door,  and  took 
us  into  the  audience  room — where  we  were  introduced  to  his 
Highness,  Syed  Sied  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  his  dependencies.  He 
received  me  with  great  apparent  good  feeling,  and  invited  me  to 
take  the  seat  which  he  always  occupied.  We  had  considerable 
conversation  in  regard  to  the  United  States  and  his  Highness 
dominions.  I delivered  my  Credentials  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  appointing  me  Consul  for  His  Highness  dominions. 
I delivered  likewise  a letter  from  the  President,  to  his  Highness, 
expressing  his  thanks,  for  the  service  rendered  the  American 
Sloop  of  War  Peacock,  at  the  time  she  got  on  shore  near  Muscat.23 
I spent  an  hour  in  conversation — assuring  his  Highness  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  President  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  His  Highness  expressed  the  same  wish. 
He  offered  me  any  assistance  which  I might  wish,  and  said  that 
he  was  highly  pleased  that  I had  come  to  Zanzibar  to  reside.  I 
left  the  Sultan  quite  pleased  with  my  first  interview.  His  High- 
ness is  a fine  looking  man  about  50  years  old.  The  Brig  Fox 24 
arrived  today.  . . . 

March  21,  1837.  This  after  noon  at  3 o’clock  I rode  to  Matony 
to  see  his  Highness  in  regard  to  a house.  He  said  he  would  furnish 

22.  Mtoni  Palace.  See  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  A Voyage  Round  the  World 
(Philadelphia,  1838),  30-3,  for  a description. 

23.  This  episode  is  described  in  Edmund  Roberts  to  his  children,  October  22, 
1835,  Edmund  Roberts  Papers,  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord,  N.  H. 

24.  Owned  by  Newman  Hunt  and  Christopher  of  London. 
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me  with  any  house  which  was  to  let  in  the  place  and  that  he 
would  pay  the  rent.  . . . 

March  22, 1837.  I was  provoked  to-day  by  the  conduct  of  a man 
who  had  given  me  the  refusal  of  his  house.  When  I sent  to  engage 
it,  he  said  he  would  not  let  it,  as  he  had  concluded  to  live  in  it 
himself,  and  that  he  was  only  funning  when  he  told  my  man  that 
I could  have  it.  Being  the  first  treatment  of  the  kind  I had  re- 
ceived since  I arrived,  I made  considerable  stir  about  it,  thinking 
it  might  prevent  the  same  happening  again.  . . . 

March  27,  1837 . On  shore.  My  Flag  Staff  erected  to-day.  . . . 

March  29,  1837.  On  shore.  Engaged  a house  to-day.  . . . 

March  30,  1837.  Capt  Cook,  in  the  Brig  Coquette ,25  arrived 
from  Mombass.  . . . 

Sunday  April  9,  1837.  ...  At  11  o’clock,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Rea  I went  on  board  the  Brig  Coquette,  Capt  Cook,  to  attend 
Divine  Worship.  Capt  Cook  is  a pious  man,  and  it  has  refreshed 
my  soul  to  meet  him  here  in  this  land  of  gross  darkness.  He  read 
a Sermon,  and  several  Prayers  were  offered  up.  . . . 

April  10,  1837.  The  Brig  Coquette,  Capt  Cook,  sailed  to-day 
for  Mozambique  and  other  places.  . . . 

April  11,  1837 . Capt  Hall,  in  the  Brig  Velocity,  arrived,  21 
days  from  Mombass.  . . . 

April  12,  1837.  Removed  my  trunks  and  other  articles  from 
Capt.  Hassens  to  my  house  to-day.  . . . 

April  13, 1837.  Removed  into  my  house  to-day  and  commenced 
housekeeping.  Mr.  Rea  has  taken  his  bed  on  shore  to  my  house 
also.  . . . 

April  14,  1837.  There  are  a great  many  people  continually  call- 
ing at  my  house  to  look  at  it,  as  they  say,  because  it  is  fixed  up 
in  American  fashion.  . . . 

April  16,  1837.  Hoisted  the  American  Flag  to-day,  for  the  first 
time  on  my  house.  . . . 

April  18,  1837.  Capt  Hall,  Brig  Velocity,  sailed  to-day  for 
Majunga  & England.  . . . 

April  19,  1837.  . . . The  Leander  left  the  harbor,  and  sailed 
down  under  the  North  Shore  this  afternoon  so  as  to  have  a fair 
wind  in  the  morning  to  sail  for  Salem.  At  5 o’clock  Mr  Rea  and 

25.  The  Coquette  was  a British  vessel.  For  a note  on  the  master,  Texugo,  A 
Letter  on  the  Slave  Trade,  9.  See  also  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  239. 
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myself  sailed  down  to  the  Brig  Leander,  she  being  about  7 miles 
from  the  City.  I stoped  on  board  her  till  ten  o’clock,  when  in 
company  with  Capt.  Conant  I bid  farewell  to  Capt  Kimball  and 
Mr  Rea,  and  returned  up  to  town.  . . . 

April  20,  1837.  This  morning  at  4 o’clock,  the  Brig  Leander, 
Capt.  Kimball  sailed  for  home.  . . . 

April  26,  1837.  Not  much  rain  to-day.  At  3 o’clock  I received 
a visit  from  his  Majesty  the  Sultan — I had  no  notice  of  his  comeing 
until  15  minutes  before  he  entered  the  house.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  Youngest  Son,  the  Prince,26  who  is  about  17  years 
of  age — and  25  or  30  of  the  principle  inhabitants.  He  had  also  15 
or  20  Soldiers  attending  him.  He  stopped  10  or  15  minutes,  and 
we  merely  passed  a few  compliments.  He  then  left — I being  much 
pleased  at  his  visit.  He  said  again,  if  I wished  for  anything,  call 
on  him.  . . . 

May  1,  1837 . ...  At  6 o’clock  I went  with  4 men  and  took  up 
the  remains  of  Mr  Devereux,  to  send  home  in  the  Brig  Generous, 
to  his  father.  Mr  Devereux  died  here  in  1831.  . . .27 

May  8,  1837.  . . . At  ^ past  12  o'clock  the  Brig  Generous  sailed 
for  Majunga  on  her  passage  home.  . . . 

May  18,  1837.  . . . This  afternoon  at  5 o’clock  His  Majesties 
King  William  the  4th  of  England  Ship  arrived.  She  is  one  of  his 
Yachts  and  is  called  the  Prince  Regent.  She  is  sent  out  as  a 
present  to  the  Sultan  from  the  King  of  England. 

The  Sultan,  one  year  since,  made  the  King  of  England  a present 
of  a 74  gun  Ship,  and  this  yacht  is  the  return  present.  . . .28 

May  24,  1837 . This  people  remind  me  of  those  spoken  of  in 
Holy  Writ.  “They  honor  me  (saith  the  Lord)  with  the  lip,  while 
their  hearts  are  far  from  me.”  I often  talk  with  them  on  the  inter- 
est of  the  Soul,  and  they  most  always  reply  by  saying — “Our  book 

26.  Prince  Khalid.  Said  bin  Sultan  planned  that  Khalid  would  succeed  him,  but 
he  died  in  1854.  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  260-76.  Khalid  was  one  of  the  most 
active  merchants  of  Zanzibar,  earning  the  sobriquet  of  “the  Banyan"  (from  the 
Hindustani  word  for  merchant).  He  managed  to  be  described  as  pro-British  by  the 
French  and  pro-French  by  the  British  at  different  intervals  during  his  lifetime. 
See  M.  Loarer,  No.  1.  lie  de  Zanguebar.  Organisation,  Population,  Poids,  Mesures 
et  Monnaies,  O.I.  523,  A.O.M.;  Hamerton  to  Govt,  of  Bombay,  September  20, 
1851,  F.O.  54/14,  P.R.O.;  de  Belligny  to  M.A.E.,  February  27,  1852,  C.C.Z.,  II. 

27.  James  Devereux  had  been  supercargo  of  the  Salem  brig  Osprey.  He  died  in 
Zanzibar  on  June  20,  1831.  Essex  Register,  November  17,  1831. 

28.  See  R.  Coupland,  East  Africa  and  its  Invaders  (Oxford,  1961  edition),  479, 
550,  n.  The  Sultan’s  gift  was  the  Liverpool. 
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(the  Koran)  speaks  all  the  same  as  yours  (the  Bible)  and  we  pray 
plenty.”  ...  I tell  them,  yes  it  is  true,  you  pray  often  with  the  lip, 
but  your  hearts  are  destitute  of  the  true  spirit  of  prayer  I fear.  . . . 
They  seem  to  listen  with  interest,  and  say,  “all  I speak  is  very 
good.”  . . . 

May  26,  1837.  His  Highness  the  Sultan  visited  the  Ship  Prince 
Regent  this  forenoon  for  the  first  time.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
second  Lieut.  Mr  Franklin,  and  Doct.  Pruen  called  at  my  house. 
They  politely  invited  me  to  visit  the  ship.  . . . 

May  30, 1837.  Went  on  board  the  Ship  Prince  Regent  to  dine  at 
2 o’clock.  Remained  on  board  until  7 o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Had  quite  a pleasant  time  in  conversation  with  the  Capt.  Mr. 
Cogan.  . . .29  She  is  a splendid  Ship.  . . . 

June  2,  1837.  The  Capt.  of  the  Prince  Regent  called  on  me 
yesterday.  He  is  quite  an  accomplished  Gentleman,  and  I had  a 
pleasant  talk  with  him.  . . . 

June  3,  1837 . I have  been  occupied  in  writing  to  Capt.  Ber- 
tram,30 by  the  way  of  Bombay.  He  requested  me  to  write  him, 
via  Bombay  every  opportunity.  His  Highness  Sloop  of  War 
Pedmontees  sails  for  Bombay  in  a day  or  two.  . . . 

June  8,  1837.  This  day  at  \ past  one  o’clk.  P.M.  the  Brig 
Cherokee,  Capt.  Wm.  B.  Smith,  arrived  in  88  days  from  Salem,31 
via  Majunga,  where  she  stopped  two  days.  . . . 

June  9,  1837.  . . . The  Brig  Cherokee  brings  me  goods  to  sell, 
which  I think  will  sell  at  a good  profit.  I hope  never  to  forget 
my  obligations  to  Capt  Bertram  and  Mr  Shepard,32  for  in  addition 

29.  Robert  Cogan  was  a captain  in  the  Indian  Navy.  He  later  negotiated  the 
British-Zanzibar  Commercial  Treaty  of  1839.  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  240-41. 
See  also  document  XVI.6,  note  14. 

30.  John  Bertram  (1796-1882)  was  connected  with  the  Zanzibar  trade  from  1830 
until  his  death.  He  became  the  most  important  Salem  merchant  in  this  trade,  and 
has  been  described  as  “the  richest  merchant  who  ever  lived  in  Salem.”  N.  R.  Bennett, 
“Stanley  and  the  American  Consuls  at  Zanzibar,”  E.I.H.C.,  C (1964),  47;  Robert  S. 
Rantoul,  Dewitt  S.  Clark,  and  George  M.  Whipple,  A Record  of  the  First  Fifty 
Years  of  the  Old  Ladies’  Home  at  Salem  (Salem,  1910),  85-95;  Putnam,  “Salem 
Vessels  and  their  Voyages,”  E.I.H.C.,  LXV  (1929),  135. 

31.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard,  John  Bertram,  Nathaniel  Weston,  William 
Sutton,  and  William  B.  Smith.  Salem  Ship  Register,  32.  Captain  Smith  (1797-1881) 
was  known  as  “Zanzibar”  Smith  due  to  his  many  voyages  there.  Putnam,  “Salem 
Vessels  and  their  Voyages,”  E.I .H.C.,  LIX  (1923),  207. 

32.  Michael  Shepard  (1786-1856)  was  a prominent  Salem  merchant.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Salem  men  to  send  vessels  to  East  Africa,  continuing  as  a major 
figure  in  the  trade  until  his  death.  George  L.  Shepard,  A Genealogical  History  of 
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to  their  kindness  before  I left  America,  they  have  now  sent  me 
business,  and  I hope  to  give  them  entire  satisfaction.  . . . 

June  10,  1837 . ...  At  4 o’clock  I called  with  the  Capt.  of  the 
Cherokee  and  the  clerk,  Mr.  Brown,33  upon  his  Highness.  He 
made  many  enquiries  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  We  presented 
him  with  a map  of  the  States,  and  book  of  explanations,  with 
the  names  of  every  State,  Territory,  County,  City,  and  Town  in 
the  Country,  with  their  population,  which  Capt.  Bertram  sent 
out  to  him.  His  Highness,  (after  we  had  finished  our  conversation,) 
said  that  he  had  been  intending  for  some  time  to  invite  me  to 
take  a ride  with  him,  out  to  his  gardens  about  5 miles  in  the 
country,  and  if  I would  like  to  go  on  the  next  day  (the  Sabbath) 
he  would  be  happy  to  have  me  accompany  him.  I replied  that 
tomorrow  was  the  Sabbath,  and  on  that  day,  Christians  in  America 
did  not  do  any  work  nor  allow  themselves  to  ride  for  pleasure.  . . . 
He  said,  well,  when  you  are  ready  to  go  let  me  know  it,  and  I 
will  accompany  you.  . . . His  Highness  replied  that  he  had  never 
seen  but  one  American  or  Englishman  who  observed  the  Sabbath 
as  I did.  . . . His  Highness  is  very  strict  in  observing  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  . . .34 

June  19,  1837.  Called  on  his  Highness  early  this  morning  on 
business.  I expect  to  sell  him  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  goods.  . . . 

June  27,  1837.  Capt  Smith  sailed  in  the  Cherokee  this  morning 
for  Mocha.  He  expects  to  return  here  in  4 or  5 months.  . . . 

July  4,  1837.  This  being  the  anniversary  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, I invited  the  English  gentlemen  in  port  to  dine  with  me.  I 
had  the  company  of  Lieut.  Franklin  and  Midshipman  Cross,  two 
of  the  officers  who  brought  the  Yacht  out  to  the  Sultan  from  the 
King  of  England.  Likewise  Capt.  Whitecomb  of  the  Brig  Fox, 
of  London,  Capt.  Miller  of  the  Sch.  Lark  of  London,35  & the 


William  Shepard,  of  Fossecut,  Northamptonshire,  England,  and  Some  of  his 
Descendants  (Salem,  1886),  53-4. 

33.  Edward  Brown  (1815-1886),  who  attended  Amherst  College,  was  a master  of 
vessels  in  the  East  African  trade  for  many  years.  He  was  also  a partner  of  Benjamin 
A.  West,  an  important  merchant  in  this  trade.  Biographical  Clippings,  XXVI,  348, 
354. 

34.  Waters’  piety  won  him  the  praise  of  one  of  East  Africa’s  well-known  mission- 
aries. See  J.  L.  Krapf,  Reisen  in  Ost-Afrika  ausgefuhrt  in  dem  Jahren  1837-55  (Korn- 
thal,  1858),  I,  197-98. 

35.  Owned  by  Newman  Hunt  and  Christopher  of  London. 
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Capt  of  an  English  Sch.  from  the  Island  of  Myhee,36  and  the 
Doct.,  making  a party  of  six.  We  had  a very  agreeable  time,  and 
all  I belive  were  highly  gratified.  I fired  a salute  with  my  pistols, 
from  the  top  of  my  house,  at  sun  rise,  noon  & sunset,  and  hoisted 
the  American  Flag  all  day.  The  two  English  vessels  in  port  hoisted 
their  Flags  in  honor  of  the  day,  which  pleased  me.  I regreted 
that  there  were  no  Americans  in  port  to  be  with  me.  . . . 

August  2 , 1837.  The  Brig  Kite  of  London  arrived  to-day,  8 days 
from  the  Sea  Shells  Islands.37  The  supercargo,  Mr  Lee,  is  very 
feeble,  having  had  a fever  for  four  months.  I met  Mr  Lee  in 
Majunga  on  my  passage  out,  and  became  a little  acquainted  with 
him. 

Yesterday  I visited  the  Sultans  plantation,  about  6 miles  out 
in  the  Country.  His  Highness  said  to  me  in  a conversation  I had 
with  him  several  weeks  ago,  that  he  would  like  to  have  me  visit 
his  plantation  with  him,  sometime.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  he 
sent  me  a note  saying,  that  he  was  going  out  to  the  plantation 
on  the  morrow  and  would  be  happy  to  have  me  accompany  him, 
that  he  had  given  orders  for  his  boat  to  call  for  me  at  ^ past 

5 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  take  me  to  Matony  (where  the 
Palace  is)  and  our  horses  would  be  all  ready  to  start  precisely  at 

6 o’clock,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  ride  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  T 
sent  His  Highness  a note  thanking  him  for  his  polite  invitation, 
and  said  “that  although  I should  be  very  happy  to  visit  the  planta- 
tion, being  desirous  of  seeing  the  country,  yet  it  was  against  my 
principles  and  practice  to  indulge,  either  in  pleasure  or  business, 
on  Gods  holy  Sabbath,  and  that  I would  take  some  other  day  to 
ride  to  his  gardens.” 

In  the  evening  he  sent  me  another  message  by  his  secretary, 
“that  he  had  concluded  to  stop  at  the  palace  tomorrow,  and  not 
go  into  the  country,  and  would  like  to  have  me  name  a day  when 
it  would  [be]  agreeable  to  go  with  him.  I sent  word,  that  I would 
go  on  Tuesday,  so  yesterday  I went.  I got  to  the  palace  a little  after 
Sunrise,  and  met  His  Highness  at  the  door.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  ill  all  night,  and  he  thought  it  was  occasioned  by  his  eating 
a hearty  supper  of  fresh  fish  last  evening,  and  he  still  felt  too  un- 
well to  ride  out  to  the  plantation.  But  that  the  Prince,  Syed. 

36.  Probably  Mahe,  in  the  Seychelles. 

37.  Probably  the  Seychelles. 
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Harled38  would  accompany  me,  and  he  hoped  we  should  [have] 
a good  time.  He  then  invited  me  in  to  take  some  breakfast  before 
starting.  Had  some  fine  Coffee  in  gold  cups.  At  7 o’clock  we 
mounted  our  horses  and  started  for  his  Highness  Country  Seat. 
Our  party  consisted  of  his  Highness  son,  the  Prince,  a young  man 
18  years  old,  two  of  the  Sultans  secretaries  and  several  other 
gentlemen  either  connected  with  the  Navy  or  Army.  We  were  pre- 
ceeded  by  a guard  of  16  Soldiers,  dressed  in  red  coats  and  white 
pantaloons.  The  Prince  insisted  on  my  taking  the  lead,  next  to 
the  guard.  Our  horses  were  first  rate  arabian.  The  road  was  very 
good,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  most  delightful.  The 
birds  were  singing,  which  reminded  me  of  the  many  pleasant 
rambles  I had  enjoyed  in  the  company  of  beloved  friends  at  home. 
We  rode  slowly  and  were  one  hour  and  a half  in  going  out.  His 
Highness  country  Seat  is  a most  delightful  place.  The  house  is 
built  of  stone,  one  story,  and  plastered  and  white  washed  out 
side,  which  gives  it  a very  pleasant  appearance.  It  is  situated  on 
a high  hill,  which  overlooks  the  surrounding  country  to  a great 
distance.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I ever  beheld  was  the 
extended  plantation  of  Clove  trees.  His  Highness  has  two  hundred 
thousand  on  this  plantation.39  They  are  set  out  in  rows  of  a mile 
or  more,  in  length,  and  about  20  feet  apart.  The  tree  grows  to 
about  20  feet  in  hight,  and  it  is  of  a most  beautiful  green.  The 
air,  for  some  distance  round,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  Cloves. 
I was  reminded  of  Bishop  Hebers  “Spicy  Breezes,”  in  his  beautiful 
Missionary  Hymn,  “From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains,”  &c.  Their 
are  some  Nutmeg  trees  and  Coffee  trees,  which  being  the  first  I 
had  ever  seen,  were  interesting.  I saw  a great  quantity  of  Cloves 
spread  out  in  the  Sun  to  dry.  After  they  are  dried,  then  they  are 
put  into  Bags  for  the  market.  We  started  for  home  about  3 o’clk. 
and  arrived  at  the  palace  at  J past  4.  I went  in  and  spent  ^ 
an  hour  with  his  Highness;  thanked  him  for  the  pleasure  I had 
derived  from  my  visit,  and  he  seemed  gratified  to  see  that  I had 
enjoyed  it.  He  said,  he  was  glad  that  I was  pleased  with  my  ride, 
and  he  had  that  day  given  orders  to  his  head  Ostler  in  the  town, 
to  keep  a horse  ready  for  my  use  whenever  I wanted  one,  and 

38.  Prince  Khalid. 

39.  Ruschenburger,  Voyage  Round  the  World,  50,  gives  a smaller  estimate  for  his 
1835  visit  to  the  Sultan’s  clove  plantation. 
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likewise  to  send  a man  with  me,  so  as  to  show  me  the  different 
rides  in  the  Country.  After  \ an  hours  conversation  I started  for 
home,  which  is  two  miles  from  the  palace,  highly  pleased  with 
my  first  trip  into  the  Country.  . . . 

August  3,  1837.  Last  evening  Mr  Leigh,  the  supercargo  of  the 
Brig  Kite , called  on  me.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  greatly  altered  since 
I parted  from  him  5 months  ago.  He  has  had  the  Madagascar  fever 
for  about  4 months,  which,  from  a picture  of  health,  has  reduced 
him  to  a mere  skeleton.  . . . Weighed  two  hundred  frassillas40 
Ivory  this  morning  before  breakfast.  . . . 

August  4 , 1837.  Yesterday,  Capt  R.  B.  Norsworthy41  called  on 
me  for  the  first  time.  . . . 

August  7, 1837.  The  Brig  Sandwich  of  London,  with  Mr  Hunt42 
on  board,  the  owner,  arrived  to-day  from  Madagascar  last.  Mr 
Hunt  has  had  several  vessels  in  this  trade  for  5 or  6 years,  and  has 
had  an  English  gentleman,  (Mr  Norsworthy),  residing  here  as  his 
agent,  with  a salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  year,  his  house 
found  him  also.  There  is  some  dissatisfaction  with  Mr  Nors- 
worthys  management,  and  the  owner  has  come  out  to  close  up 
the  business.  He  is  accompanied  by  a Doct.  and  Clerk.  . . . 

August  10,  1837.  Mr  Franklin  who  came  out  Second  Lieut,  of 
the  Ship  which  the  King  of  England  sent  as  a present  to  His  High- 
ness, and  who  has  been  living  on  board  ever  since  her  arrival 
here,  intending  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  months  to  take  com- 
mand of  a Ship  which  the  Sultan  is  going  to  send  to  London, 
has  concluded  to  take  a house  on  shore  until  the  Ship  is  ready. 
He  has  rented  one  near  mine,  and  will  be  quite  an  agreeable 
neighbor.  Capt.  Landglois  of  the  Whaling  Ship  Opolion ,43  which 


40.  A frasila  is  equal  to  thirty-five  pounds. 

41.  Robert  B.  Norsworthy,  a British  merchant,  who  operated  in  Zanzibar  from 
at  least  1833.  He  was  usually  given  an  unfavorable  description  as  a merchant  by 
his  contemporaries.  He  served  the  British  firm  of  Newman  Hunt  and  Christopher 
for  a time,  remaining  in  Zanzibar  after  his  dismissal  by  Hunt  until  his  death  in 
1845.  Norsworthy  to  Hunt,  October  6,  1838,  in  Slave  Trade  Correspondence  Pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1842  and  1843,  F.O.  54/5,  P.R.O.;  Cogan  to  Gordon,  June 
6,  1838,  54/2,  ibid. 

42.  Robert  N.  Hunt  of  the  London  firm  of  Newman  Hunt  and  Christopher.  He 
later  served  as  agent  for  Said  bin  Sultan’s  vessels  in  England  and  as  Zanzibari 
consul  general  in  London.  Said  bin  Sultan  to  Palmerston,  March  30,  1847,  Palmer- 
ston to  Said  bin  Sultan,  August  12,  1847,  F.O.  54/11,  P.R.O. 

43.  The  Opolion  was  perhaps  a British  whaler. 
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has  put  in  here  for  refreshments,  called  on  me  to-day.  He  appears 
to  be  quite  a fine  man,  about  45  years  old.  . . . 

August  12,  1837.  Capt  Landglois  called  again  this  morning. 
At  1 1 o’clock  Mr  Leigh  called  and  introduced  me  to  Mr  Howard, 
the  Doct  of  the  Sandwich,  who  comes  out  as  a companion  for 
Mr  Hunt. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Doct.  called  again  with  Mr  Hunt,  and 
introduced  me  to  him.  Mr  H.  appears  much  of  a Gentleman,  and 
is  a very  fine  looking  man  of  about  30  years  of  age.  Mr  Franklin 
commenced  house  keeping  on  shore  to-day.  . . . 

August  14, 1837.  Today,  (by  invitation  of  Mr.  Hunt  of  London), 
I dined  with  him  on  board  his  Yacht,  the  Sandwich.  He  requested 
me  to  come  in  Uniform,  in  the  character  of  Consul.  And  so  he 
made  a great  day  of  it.  He  has  five  vessels  in  this  port  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  he  gave  orders  to  have  all  their  Colors  hoisted  in 
the  morning.  At  one  o’clock  I went  on  board.  As  soon  as  it  was 
noticed  that  I was  approaching  the  vessel,  with  the  American 
flag  flying  over  my  boat,  the  Yards  of  the  Yacht  was  immediately 
maned,  with  36  men,  all  dressed  in  uniform.  When  I landed  on 
the  deck,  a Salute  was  fired.  The  dinner  party  consisted  of  Mr 
Hunt,  his  Doctor,  8c  Secretary,  Mr  Franklin,  Mr  Leigh,  Capt 
Hassen,  Capt  Whitecomb  of  the  Brig  Fox,  8c  the  Capt  of  the 
Sandwich,  and  my  humble  self,  who  for  the  time  was  made  a 
very  great  man.  However,  I shall  come  down  to  my  usual  dimen- 
tions in  a little  time!!  We  had  a very  pleasant  time,  and  at  5 
o’clock  returned  to  the  shore.  . . . 

August  18, 1837.  I gave  a dinner  party  to-day.  Present  Mr  Hunt, 
Doct.  Howard,  who  accompanied  him,  Mr  Thorn,  the  secretary, 
and  seven  other  Gentlemen.  We  had  a good  time.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  so  many  who  could  all  speak  the  same  language  present.  . . . 

August  19,  1837.  Spent  a great  part  of  to-day  in  weighing  Gum 
Copal  8c  Turtle  Shell.  For  the  last  two  months  and  a half,  I have 
been  busily  occupied  in  Selling  the  Brig  Cherokees  Cargo,  and 
procuring  a homeward  Cargo  for  her.  I am  nearly  finished  now, 
and  begin  to  look  for  another  vessel  from  the  United  States.  As 
I have  no  clerk  all  my  business  must  be  attended  too  by  myself. 
Well,  I am  willing  to  work  hard  for  a few  Years,  and  be  sepperated 
from  dear  friends,  if  I can  acquire  a necessary  portion  of  riches. 
Not  that  I mean  to  make  gold  my  God,  but  feel  that  I am  in  the 
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performance  of  duty,  while  engaged  in  an  honest  business  and 
acquiring  riches.  I want  money  for  my  own  sake,  for  my  dear 
Mothers,  Sisters  & Brothers  sake,  and  to  do  good  with.  . . . 

August  23, 1837.  His  Highness  the  Sultan  lost  his  youngest  child 
by  death  on  Sunday  last.  It  was  a very  interesting  little  boy,  two 
and  a half  years  old.  He  was  sick  only  4 days.  The  ceremonies 
attending  the  death  of  the  child,  lasted,  or  was  continued,  three 
days,  so  that  to-day  was  the  first  oppertunity  for  me  to  visit  his 
Highness,  and  condole  with  him  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  child. 
I sent  him  word  the  day  before  that  I was  coming.  I found  him 
with  his  son,  the  Prince,  in  great  grief.  The  conversation  was  all 
upon  the  event  which  had  called  me  there.  I remarked  that  how- 
ever much  the  child  was  beloved  by  his  earthly  parents  yet,  he  had 
gone  to  his  heavenly  parent,  whose  love  was  infinite,  and  although 
this  providence  looked  dark  and  was  distressing  to  his  Highness, 
yet  God  had  done  it  in  infinite  wisdom,  and  that  it  was  all  right. 
His  Highness  replied  that  what  I said  was  true.  I remarked,  that 
death,  and  all  our  sorrows,  were  occasioned  by  sin,  which  God 
hated.  I said  on  leaving  his  Highness,  that  I had  called  as  a friend, 
to  mourn  with  him,  but  that  God  only,  could  heal  his  troubled 
and  sorrowful  heart,  but  my  desire  for  him  was  that  his  death 
may  prove  a blessing.  He  thanked  me  and  said  that  my  remarks 
were  true. 

I have  remembered  his  Highness  in  my  prayers  daily.  O that 
this  event  might  lead  him  to  enquire  in  regard  to  the  true  way  to 
eternal  life!  . . . 

August  26,  1837 . Mr  Hunt  sent  me  a message  this  morning, 
inviting  me  to  call  on  his  Highness,  in  company  with  him,  on 
some  important  business.  I consented  and  went  at  nine  o’clock 
and  remained  until  12  o’clock.  . . . 

September  14, 1837.  Last  night  at  8 o’clock  Capt.  Conant  in  the 
Brig  Generous  arrived,  9 days  from  Bourbon.  . . . 

September  16,  1837.  Visited  His  Highness  the  Sultan  this  morn- 
ing with  Capt.  Conant.  We  spent  two  hours  with  him  very 
pleasantly.  He  talked  about  America,  what  a large  country  it  was, 
and  made  many  enquiries  which  I was  pleased  to  answer.  He  said 
that  he  wished  me  to  look  at  another  house  in  the  other  part 
of  the  town,  and  if  I found  one  to  suit  me,  he  thought  I had  better 
remove  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  I now  lived,  as  it  was 
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unpleasant  and  I was  troubled  with  bad  neighbors.  I told  him  I 
would  look  at  some  houses  and  if  I could  find  one  to  suit  me 
would  remove.  . . . 

September  24,  1837.  Another  Sabbath  has  past.  ...  I was  in- 
terupted  during  the  day  by  visiters,  who  called  to  make  enquires 
about  my  house  being  stoned.  Last  night  at  10  o’clock  some  evil 
minded  person  threw  stones  at  my  house.  It  has  been  done  five 
or  six  times  before.  . . . 

October  13,  1837.  Arrived  Portuguese  Brig  Scorpion,  Capt 
Eloniage,  94  days  from  Cadiz  bound  to  Goa.  Put  in  for  refresh- 
ments. Afterwards  she  proved  to  be  a Slaver.  . . . 

October  19,  1837.  Dined  on  board  the  Spanish  Brig  Scorpion. 
After  dinner  went  down  to  see  the  Yacht,  and  the  Sloop  of  War 
Peathmanny.  Returned  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening.  Before  nine 
o'clock  my  house  was  stoned  again.  . . . 

October  21,  1837 . There  has  been  a Spanish  Brig  lying  in  this 
port  for  one  week,  who  came  in  to  purchase  large  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. It  turns  out  that  she  is  a Slaver.  The  Capt.  who  seems 
to  be  quite  a pleasant  man  visits  my  house  daily.  This  evening 
(as  he  was  going  to  sail  in  the  morning)  he  called  and  bid  me  good 
bye.  I shook  hands  with  him  and  said,  I cannot  wish  you  a pros- 
perous voyage  for  you  are  engaged  in  a business  which  I hate  from 
the  heart.  He  smiled  and  said  that  they  were  better  off  where  he 
carried  them.  I talked  a little  with  him,  and  told  him,  If  he  come 
to  Zanzibar  with  a cargo  of  merchandize  to  sell  I should  be  happy 
to  see  him.  As  we  parted  I told  him  to  remember  that  their  is  a 
God  above  us  who  knows  all  we  do,  and  that  soon  we  must  meet 
him.  He  thanked  me  for  my  advice  and  parted.  . . ,44 

October  23,  1837.  Mohamed  bin  abdel  Carde  8c  Harge  Mer- 


44.  Waters’  attitude  to  the  slave  trade  was  typical  of  the  New  England  merchants 
of  his  era.  Recent  works — Peter  Duignan  and  Clarence  Clendenen,  The  United 
States  and  the  African  Slave  Trade,  1619-1862  (Stanford,  1963),  45-6,  and  Daniel 
Mannix  and  Malcolm  Cowley,  Black  Cargoes:  A History  of  the  Atlantic  Slave  Trade, 
1518-1865  (New  York,  1962),  244-45 — dealing  with  the  East  African  slave  trade 
seriously  err  in  loosely  applying  the  specialized  conditions  of  the  Mozambique 
slave  trade  to  the  area  under  Zanzibari  influence,  particularly  where  Americans 
were  concerned.  George  Shepperson,  “The  United  States  and  East  Africa,”  Phylon, 
XIII  (1952),  27,  earlier  suggested  the  possibility  of  a slave  trade  connected  with 
American  legitimate  commerce  to  East  Africa,  but  the  present  writer  has  not  found 
evidence  in  either  private  or  official  sources  to  substantiate  such  a trade  for  the 
years  after  1815. 
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chead  spent  the  evening  until  after  11  o’clock  with  me.45  They 
came  by  order  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan,  to  converse  about 
some  business  I have  with  him.  I was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
speak  my  mind  fully  to  some  of  the  Sultans  head  men.  I have 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which  my  countremen 
receive  here  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  and  I mean 
while  I am  here  to  do  my  best  to  remove  these  abuses.  . . . 

November  9 , 1837.  Capt.  Conant  sailed.  . . . 

November  19 , 1837.  The  Cherokee  arrived  yesterday  and  came 
to  anchor  at  12  o’clock.  Capt.  Smith  and  Mr  Brown  the  Clerk 
came  on  shore  at  one  o’clk.  They  have  both  been  sick  at  Mocha. 
She  is  36  days  from  Muscat  & 6 from  Bravo.  . . .46 

December  8,  1837.  The  English  brig  Coquette , Capt.  Cook 
arrived  to-day  from  a cruise  of  8 months  on  this  coast  and  the 
Island  of  Madagascar.  . . . 

December  30,  1837.  This  morning  at  8 o’clock  Capt  Norris  of 
the  Whaling  Ship  London  Packet , of  Fairhaven,47  came  on  shore 
and  made  a complaint  against  six  of  his  men  for  mutinous  conduct 
last  evening  and  this  morning.  I was  obliged  to  go  on  board  the 
Ship,  and  likewise  to  Matony  to  request  his  Highness  to  give 
me  some  Soldiers  to  assist  in  taking  these  men  on  Shore  in  case 
they  refused  to  come.  The  Sultan  ordered  22  to  go  with  me.  I 
proceeded  on  board  the  Ship  and  told  the  men  that  I hoped  they 
would  go  on  Shore  with  me  without  any  trouble,  and  if  they 
refused,  I had  brought  a force  to  compel  them.  They  said  they 
would  accompany  me.  So  we  came  on  shore  and  I ordered  the 
six  men  to  be  put  in  prison.  I am  ashamed  of  my  countremen 
when  they  conduct  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
themselves  and  their  country.  This  trouble  was  all  occasioned  by 
rum.  . . .48 

45.  Muhammad  bin  Abdal  Kadir  and  Haji  Merchead  were  both  Arab  merchants 
of  Zanzibar.  See  Loarer,  No.  1,  lie  de  Zanguebar,  O.I.  523,  A.O.M.;  J.  Ross  Browne, 
Etchings  of  a Whaling  Cruise , with  Notes  of  a Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar 
(London,  1846),  350-51,  438-39. 

46.  Brava,  on  the  southern  Somali  coast. 

47.  Owned  by  William  L.  B.  Gibbs  and  many  others.  New  Bedford  Ship  Register, 
I,  187.  The  master  was  Howes  Norris. 

48.  This  episode  is  described  in  Browne,  Etchings  of  a Whaling  Cruise,  373-75. 
Browne  recounts  that  Waters  urged  the  men  to  return  to  duty  because  of  the 
unhealthy  character  of  the  prison.  When  they  refused,  Waters,  following  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  rules  of  his  office,  imprisoned  them.  Some  of  the  men  did  die 
before  the  group  was  released. 
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January  14, 1838.  This  morning  at  10  o’clock  the  Brig  Cherokee 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  home.  She  will  stop  at  Majunga  for 
a few  hours  to  take  Capt.  Conant  on  board49  and  then  proceed 
on  her  passage.  . . . 

January  19 , 1838.  This  morning  at  8 o’clock  the  brig  Sandwich 
arrived,  14  days  from  Bombay.  . . . 

January  25,  1838.  This  morning  at  7 o’clock  the  Brig  Coquette, 
Capt.  Cook,  sailed  for  London.  She  is  to  stop  at  Majunga  and 
Mozambique  for  a day  or  two.  . . . 

February  28,  1838.  Ship  Augustus 50  arrived  to-day  in  117  days 
from  Salem.  . . . 

March  12, 1838.  This  morning  at  ten  o’clock  my  brother  John51 
arrived  at  this  port,  in  the  Brig  Rolla,52  102  days  from  Salem.  . . . 

March  30,  1838.  The  Brig  Richmond ,53  Capt.  Bates,54  arrived 
this  morning  at  11  o’clock.  Left  Salem  November  5th.  . . . 

May  3 , 1838.  Arrived  Gun  Brig  Leverelt,  Capt.  Bosenquit.  . . .55 

May  6, 1838.  . . . The  Gun  Brig  Sailed  to-day  for  Mauritius.  . . . 

May  17,  1838.  At  11  o’clock  went  to  the  fort  and  attended  the 
burial  services  of  Wm.  R.  Bulfinch,  one  of  the  Ship  London 
Packets  men  who  died  yesterday.  . . . 

May  18,  1838.  Visited  his  Highness  Plantation  in  company  with 
my  brother,  Capt.  Norris  8c  Capt  Millet.56  Passed  a very  pleasant 
day.  . . . 

May  27 , 1838.  . . . Capt.  Norris  Sailed  early  in  the  morning.  . . . 

June  2,  1838.  Capt.  Millet  in  the  Ship  Augustus  Sailed  this 
morning  at  6 o’clock  for  Salem.  . . . 

49.  Conant  had  sold  his  vessel,  the  Salem  brig  Generous,  at  Majunga.  Essex  Regis- 
ter, January  18,  18S8. 

50.  Owned  by  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers,  John  W.  Rogers,  and  Richard  S.  Rogers. 
Salem  Ship  Register,  15. 

51.  John  G.  Waters  (1796-1860)  was  a frequent  visitor  to  East  African  waters  as 
master  of  Salem  vessels.  After  retiring  from  the  sea,  he  became  an  associate  in  the 
Salem  group  of  merchants  connected  with  his  brother,  R.  P.  Waters.  Proceedings  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  III  (1860-1863),  3-4. 

52.  Owned  by  David  Pingree,  John  G.  Waters,  and  George  West,  Jr.  Salem  Ship 
Register,  159. 

53.  Owned  by  Ephraim  Emmerton,  ibid.,  157. 

54.  William  B.  Bates  (1809-1880),  after  serving  on  Salem  vessels  to  East  Africa, 
became  master  of  the  Richmond  in  1837.  He  made  many  voyages  to  the  area  until 
his  retirement  from  the  sea  in  1850.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,” 
E.I.H.C.,  LXI  (1925),  335-36. 

55.  H.B.M.  brig  Leveret,  Lieutenant  Bosanquet.  Texugo,  A Letter  on  the  Slave 
Trade,  18-23.  See  Clowes,  The  Royal  Navy,  VI,  276. 

56.  See  document  VIII. 1,  note  3,  entry  of  November  10,  1839. 
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June  3, 1838.  Yesterday  in  company  with  Mr.  Thorn,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.  Cormac  & my  brother,  I passed  the  day  at  Harge  Mercheads 
country  seat.  . . . 

Sunday  Evening , June  24,  1838.  I have  been  interupted  to-day 
by  visiters  to  see  my  brother  who  is  sick,  and  by  the  arrival  of 
two  English  vessels,  the  Brig  Sandwich  and  a Schooner.  I received 
a letter  and  some  Newspapers  by  the  Sandwich  from  the  American 
Consul  at  the  Cape.  . . ,57 

June  26,  1838.  His  Highness  the  Sultan  in  company  with  the 
Prince  and  several  other  persons  called  to  see  my  brother,  who 
has  been  sick  for  a week  past.  . . . 

July  4,  1838.  Fired  a Salute  of  26  guns  at  12  o’clock,  which  was 
returned  by  the  Sultans  Ship  Charlam  and  the  English  Brig  Sand- 
wich. In  the  evening  sent  up  some  rockets  which  frightened  some 
of  the  people  out  of  their  wits.  They  said  the  stars  was  falling, 
and  many  trembled  with  fear.  I visited  the  Sultan  in  the  morn- 
ing. . . . 

July  11,  1838.  To-day  I agreed  with  Charles  Treadwell  to  stop 
with  me.  I am  to  pay  him  eight  dolls  per  month  for  the  first  year, 
sixteen  dollars  per  month  for  the  second  year,  and  thirty  two  dol- 
lars per  month  for  the  third  year.  I have  agreed  with  him  for 
three  years.  . . . 

July  26,  1838.  This  afternoon  at  half  past  3 o’clk.  my  brother 
John  sailed  in  the  Brig  Rolla  for  Salem.  . . . 

August  12,  1838.  ...  At  \ past  3 o’clock  a French  Corvette, 
20  days  from  Bourbon,  arrived.  . . . 

August  13,  1838.  Captain  Guillain58  of  the  French  man  of  war 
made  me  an  official  visit  at  12  o’clock.  He  was  in  full  uniform.  . . . 

August  26,  1838.  . . . French  Man  of  War  sailed  to-day.  . . . 

August  28, 1838.  This  afternoon  at  6 o’clock  the  Brig  Cherokee, 
Capt.  Smith,  arrived  from  Salem  which  place  she  left  on  the  23d 
of  May.  . . . 

September  11,  1838.  This  morning  the  United  [States]  Ship 
John  Adams  arrived  here,  42  days  from  Rio.  She  left  the  U.  States 

57.  See  document  XIII. 15,  note  30. 

58.  M.  Guillain,  master  of  La  Dordogne.  As  a result  of  this  and  later  visits  to 
eastern  Africa,  Guillain  published  the  important  Documents  sur  I’Histoire,  la 
Geographie,  et  le  Commerce  de  VAfrique  Orientale  (Paris,  1856).  For  notes  on 
Guillain,  see  Marcel  Emerit,  “Les  Explorations  Saint-Simoniennes  en  Afrique 
Orientale  et  sur  la  route  des  Indes,”  Revue  Africaine,  LXXXVII  (1943),  111-15. 
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last  May.  Her  commander  is  Thomas  W.  Wyman,  Esq.  of  Charles- 
town, Mass.  . . .59 

September  12,  1838.  Visited  the  Sultan,  and  introduced  Capt. 
Wyman  and  fourteen  of  his  officers.  . . . 

September  14,  1838.  Dined  at  His  Highnesses  palace.  Capt. 
Wyman  and  fourteen  of  his  officers  present.  . . . 

September  15 , 1838.  In  company  with  Capt.  Wyman  and  a 
dozen  other  officers  from  the  John  Adams,  I visited  the  Sultans 
Plantation  seven  miles  in  the  Country.  . . . 

September  17,  1838.  The  Prince,  Syed  Harled,  visited  the  John 
Adams  at  2 o’clock.  When  he  left  the  Ship,  he  was  saluted  with 
21  guns  which  was  answered  by  the  Frigate  Charlum.  . . . 

September  19,  1838.  The  John  Adams  sailed  for  Muscat  this 
morning.  . . . 

October  11 , 1838.  The  Ship  William  & Henry 60  arrived  from 
Salem.  . . . 

October  30,  1838.  The  Brig  Waverley ,61  Capt.  Ward,  sailed 
last  Thursday  for  Salem.  . . . 

Sunday  December  2,  1838.  My  usual  exercises  were  interupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Bark  Star62  from  Salem.  . . . 

January  20,  1839.  . . . The  Cherokee  sail’d  on  Thursday  last  for 
home.  Charles  [Treadwell]  has  gone  passenger  on  her.  I am  all 
alone  now.  . . . 

January  24,  1839.  Visited  his  Highness  in  company  with  Capt. 
Conant.  His  Highness  told  me  that  he  understood  my  boat  was 
broken  and  he  wished  me  to  take  one  of  his  horses  to  my  house 
and  use  him  when  I wished  to  visit  Matony  or  ride  elsewhere.  . . . 

January  25,  1839.  His  Highness  sent  me  a horse  to-day.  . . . 

March  16,  1839.  The  English  Brig  Kite  arrived  this  morning, 
30  days  from  Burburra.  . . . 

March  23,  1839.  ...  We  have  had  news  this  week  that  Umer 
Fumba,  whom  his  Highness  sent  some  15  months  since  into  the 

59.  Thomas  W.  Wyman  (1793-1854)  commanded  the  John  Adams  from  1838  to 
1840.  He  had  a distinguished  career  in  the  American  navy.  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Biography  (New  York,  1889),  VI,  633. 

60.  Owned  by  David  Pingree,  Benjamin  Fabens,  Benjamin  Fabens,  Jr.,  and 
Charles  H.  Fabens.  The  master  was  Charles  H.  Fabens.  Salem  Ship  Register,  199. 

61.  Owned  by  Nathaniel  Weston,  Michael  Shepard,  John  Bertram,  and  William 
Sutton.  Ibid.,  197. 

62.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard,  Isaac  Cushing,  Edward  Brown,  Francis  Brown, 
and  Benjamin  Conant.  Salem  Ship  Register,  175. 
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interior  of  Africa  on  a trading  expedition,  had  arrived  back  to 
the  coast  with  great  quantities  of  Ivory.  He  will  be  here  in  a few 
days  when  I hope  to  obtain  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
people  in  the  interior.  . . .63 

April  7,  1839.  The  Bark  Archibald  Grade  from  New  York,64 
November  17,  via  Maderia  & Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  this 
day.  Mr.  Parker,65  appointed  Consul  to  Bombay  is  on  board  bound 
to  Bombay.  . . . 

April  21,  1839.  The  Ship  Wm.  & Henry  has  returned  from 
Bombay  the  past  week,  and  will  now  soon  sail  for  Salem.  . . . 

April  23,  1839.  The  Brig  Taptee  with  Capt.  Cogan  on  board 
arrived  to-day.  . . . 

May  6,  1839.  At  \ past  4 o’clk.  this  afternoon  the  Ship  Wm.  & 
Henry  sailed  for  Majunga  & Salem.  ...  I had  endulged  the  hope 
for  several  months  that  I might  be  able  to  take  passage  in  her. 
Capt.  Fabins66  kindly  urged  me  to  go  with  him,  but  as  I had  no 
suitable  person  with  whom  to  leave  my  business,  I concluded 
notwithstanding  my  great  desire  to  see  my  mother  & other  friends 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  defer  visiting  home  until  next  year.  . . . 

May  10,  1839.  Portugues  Brig  [?]  arrived  5 days  from  Mozam- 
bique, Senor  Neri67  and  two  other  passengers  on  board.  . . . 

May  15,  1839.  The  Brig  Rolla,  Capt.  Ingalls,68  arrived  to  day 
at  10  o’clock.  Left  Salem  December  25.  Has  been  to  Mozambique 
& Majunga.  . . . 


63.  The  penetration  of  the  East  African  interior  is  described  by  Sir  John  Gray, 
“Trading  Expeditions  from  the  Coast  to  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Before 
1857,”  Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records,  49  (1957),  226-48. 

64.  Owned  by  the  firm  of  Scoville  and  Britton  of  New  York.  Walter  Barrett,  The 
Old  Merchants  of  New  York  City  (New  York,  1885)  I,  129. 

65.  Philemon  S.  Parker  stopped  in  Zanzibar  on  his  way  to  Bombay,  where  he 
was  to  serve  as  agent  for  Scoville  and  Britton.  Lack  of  business  caused  him  to 
return  to  Zanzibar  where  he  was  hired  by  Waters  as  his  substitute.  (Waters  sailed 
for  Salem.)  Subsequently,  illness  forced  Parker  to  leave  Zanzibar  in  October,  1840; 
he  died  on  the  return  passage  to  America.  Ibid.  See  also  Curseejee  M.  Wardia  to 
J.  G.  Waters,  March  1,  1842,  with  enclosures,  Waters  Papers,  Box  5;  R.  P.  Waters 
to  W.  C.  Waters,  December  17,  1839,  ibid.,  Box  9;  R.  P.  Waters  to  Forsyth,  April  1, 
1844,  ibid.,  Box  11. 

66.  Charles  H.  Fabens  (1817-1869),  was  a Salem  master  active  in  the  East  African 
and  South  American  trade.  George  A.  Perkins,  “Jonathan  Fabens  and  Some  of  His 
Descendants,”  E.I.H.C.,  XVIII  (1881),  68. 

67.  Probably  Jose  Ignacio  Nery,  mentioned  by  Texugo,  A Letter  on  the  Slave 
Trade,  55-6,  n.,  as  a Mozambique  merchant. 

68.  Ingalls,  for  conduct  the  puritanical  Waters  held  objectionable,  was  soon 
barred  from  Waters’  house.  R.  P.  Waters,  Journals,  entry  of  July  30,  1839. 
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May  19,  1839.  . . . This  morning  at  10  o’clk  the  Bark  A.  Grade 
sailed  for  Muscat  8c  Bombay.  . . . 

May  24,  1839.  At  3 o’clock  this  afternoon  the  Ship  Augustus , 
Capt.  Millet,  arrived  from  Madras,  32  days  passage.  Left  America 
Nov.  21.  . . . 

June  24,  1839.  Last  Friday,  two  hundred  men  started  for  the 
interior  of  Africa.  They  go  to  trade  for  His  Highness  and  will  be 
gone  about  one  year.  . . . 

July  2,  1839.  Arrived  this  day  at  12  o’clk.  Brig  Waverley,  Capt. 
Ward,  from  Salem,  92  days.  Passengers  on  board,  Rev.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, Rev.  Mr.  French,  Rev.  Mr.  Hume  8c  their  Ladies,  and  Miss 
Farrer,  bound  to  Bombay  as  Missionaries  of  the  American 
Board.  . . .69 

July  4,  1839.  This  morning  the  Ladies,  by  invitation  from  Mr. 
Thorn,  passed  the  forenoon  at  his  house.  After  dinner  we  walked 
out  to  Syed  Sillimans70  plantation  and  were  received  and  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  was  absent. 
He  is  Governor  of  Zanzibar,  and  a relative  of  the  Sultans.  His 
daughter  is  about  18  years  of  age.  She  was  quite  delighted  with 
the  American  ladies.  . . . 

July  5,  1839.  In  the  afternoon,  visited  his  Highness  the  Sultan 
in  company  with  all  the  Missionaries  and  Mr.  Thorn  8c  Capt. 
Millet.  His  Highness  treated  us  with  great  kindness,  invited  the 
Ladies  up  stairs  to  see  his  family.  He  presented  each  of  the  four 
ladies  with  a Cashmere  Shawl.  They  delicatly  declined  taking  them 
but  he  insisted  on  it,  and  so  they  received  them.  We  then  visited 
the  Yacht  which  the  King  of  England  sent  out  as  a present  to  His 
Highness,  and  returned  on  board  the  Waverley  about  dark.  . . . 

July  6,  1839.  To-day  the  brethren  have  been  pursuing  their 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate in  finding  a very  respectable  man  who  has  been  five  times 
far  into  the  interior,  And  whose  statement  can  be  relied  on. 
Brother  Burgess  will  communicate  what  intellegence  he  may 
obtain  to  the  Board,  and  we  trust  it  will  hasten  the  time  when 

69.  See  C.  P.  Groves,  The  Planting  of  Christianity  in  Africa  (London,  1954),  II, 
94-5,  for  their  visit  to  Zanzibar. 

70.  Suleiman  bin  Hamed  al  Busaidi,  a relative  of  Said  bin  Sultan,  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  administration  of  Zanzibar.  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar , 127-29. 
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an  exploring  Mission  shall  be  sent  here.71  In  the  evening  had  a 
short  season  of  prayer  on  board.  . . . 

July  9 , 1839.  This  afternoon  at  four  o’clock  the  dear  brethren 
8c  sisters  left  Zanzibar  for  Muscat  8c  Bombay.  . . . 

July  24,  1839.  Last  evening  about  8 o’clk  the  Brig  Cherokee, 
Capt.  Shirley,72  arrived,  94  days  from  Salem.  About  one  o’clk 
Bark  Star  arrived,  \\  days  from  Majunga.  Capt.  Conant  died  at 
Majunga  on  the  17  inst.  . . . 

August  5,  1839.  Visited  the  Sultan  with  Capt.  Millet.  During 
our  conversation  His  Highness  invited  me  to  take  passage  for  the 
United  States  in  his  Ship  which  he  intends  sending  to  America 
next  January.  . . . 

August  6,  1839.  At  11  o’clock  the  Bark  Augustus,  Capt.  Millet, 
sailed  for  Salem.  . . . 

August  17,  1839.  The  Brig  Rolla  sailed  this  morning  for 
Majunga  8c  Salem.  . . . 

August  23,  1839.  At  3 o’clk  this  afternoon  the  Bark  Cavalier,73 
commanded  by  my  brother  John,  arrived  in  102  days  from  Salem 
8c  8 days  from  Majunga.  . . . 

September  3,  1839.  This  morning  at  10  o’clk  my  brother  sailed 
for  Bombay,  to  return  in  about  three  months.  . . . 

September  4,  1839.  Visited  the  Sultans  plantations  in  company 
with  Senor  Olivera  of  Mozambique.  . . .74 

September  10,  1839.  This  evening  at  seven  o’clk  His  Highness 
the  Sultan,  together  with  Syed  Harled  and  a large  number  of 
Arab  Gentlemen  sailed  for  Muscat.  Among  them  my  old  and 
true  friend,  Hajee  Merchead.  His  Highness  will  return  here  in 
about  sixteen  months.  . . . 

October  15,  1839.  Visited  Capt.  Hassens  plantation  in  company 
with  Jeram.75  It  is  a delightful  place  about  8 miles  from  the  town. 
It  has  twelve  thousand  cloves  trees  on  it.  . . . 

71.  The  Board  considered  for  a time  sending  a mission  to  East  Africa,  but  never 
took  any  action.  Groves,  The  Planting  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  II,  94-5. 

72.  John  Shirley  ( c . 1814-1899)  had  wide  experience  as  a Salem  shipmaster  in  the 
Indian,  Pacific,  and  Arctic  oceans.  Biographical  Clippings,  XLIII,  123. 

73.  Owned  by  David  Pingree.  Salem  Ship  Register,  29. 

74.  Probably  Captain  Jacinto  Henrique  d’Oliveira,  who  is  described  by  Texugo, 
A Letter  on  the  Slave  Trade,  28,  n.,  as  governor  of  Fort  S.  Sabastiao. 

75.  Jairam  Sewji,  a Hindu  from  Cutch,  was  customs  master  for  Said  bin  Sultan 
from  the  1830’s  until  his  death  in  1866.  L.  W.  Hollingsworth,  The  Asians  of  East 
Africa  (London,  1960),  21-2;  Loarer,  “Exploration  de  la  cote  orientale  d’Afrique  . . . 
Rapport  commercial,”  lere  partie,  O.I.  2,  A.O.M.;  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  143. 
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October  26,  1839.  ...  At  4 o’clock  P.M.  the  Brig  Cherokee, 
Capt.  Shirley,  arrived  from  Mocha,  40  days  passage.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Webb,76  passenger.  . . . 

November  10,  1839.  . . . Mr.  Thorn,  the  agent  of  the  English 
house  established  here  and  almost  the  only  white  resident  here 
is  quite  low  with  a fever,  mostly  in  the  head.  . . . The  Cherokee 
sailed  this  morning  for  home.  I have  enjoyed  a pleasant  fort- 
night with  Mr.  Webb,  the  supercargo.  . . . 

November  24,  1839.  . . . My  Brother  arrived  to-day  at  4 o’clock 
P.M.,  19  days  from  Bombay.  . . . 

December  1,  1839.  . . . The  Waverley  sailed  this  morning  for 
home.  . . . 

December  12,  1839.  Barque  Rio  Packet  arrived,  94  days  from 
London.  . . . 

December  14,  1839.  Bark  Maria 77  of  New  Bedford  arrived  here 
from  a whaling  cruise.  . . . 

December  21,  1839.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Parker  & brother 
John.  We  visited  Salem,  Capt.  Hassens  plantation  and  passed  a 
pleasant  day.  I told  Capt.  Hassen  that  I had  determined  to  take 
passage  for  America  with  my  brother  in  the  Cavalier.  . . . 

March  28,  1841.  Since  my  last  record  in  this  journal  I have 
experienced  great  and  unnumbered  blessings.  I sailed  from  Zanzi- 
bar January  11th,  1840  on  board  the  Barque  Cavalier,  my  brother 
John  commander,  for  Salem  via  Majunga  and  St.  Helena.  We 
arrived  at  Majunga  . . . Jan.  24th.  Sailed  from  Majunga  3 o’clk 
P.M.  Jan.  29th.  We  were  16  days  in  getting  out  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  from  Majunga.  From  the  Channel  round  the 
Cape  G.  Hope  11  days.  From  Cape  to  St.  Helena  15  days.  . . . We 
arrived  in  Salem,  Thursday  the  7th  of  May.  ...  I remained  over 
four  months  in  America,  visiting  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  enjoying  the  society  of  my  friends.  I sailed  from  America 
September  11th,  1840  for  Zanzibar,  and  arrived  here  on  the  8th 

76.  John  F.  Webb  (1811-1861)  went  to  sea  as  a supercargo  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
after  working  in  a Salem  counting  house.  He  made  frequent  voyages  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a master  of  Salem  vessels  and  served  as  agent  for  the  Bertram  group  at 
Zanzibar  and  Aden.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,”  E.I.H.C.,  LX  (1924), 
44-5. 

77.  Owned  by  Samuel  Rodman  and  Charles  W.  Morgan.  New  Bedford  Ship 
Register,  I,  198.  See  also  Zephaniah  W.  Pease  (ed.),  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Rodman 
(New  Bedford,  1927),  5. 
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of  January  1841.  . . . I found  my  brother  William78  here  on  my 
arrival,  he  having  arrived  out  just  one  month  before  me  in  the 
Arab  Ship  Sultana 79  from  New  York.  I returned  in  the  Cavalier , 
my  brother  John  commander. 

On  the  17th  of  February  my  brothers  John  an[d]  William  sailed 
for  Bombay  to  be  absent  3 or  4 months. 

June  13,  1841.  . . . The  Barque  Cavalier  arrived  29  days  from 
Bombay.  Both  my  brothers  have  returned  in  good  health.  . . . 

August  23,  1841.  . . . This  afternoon  at  \ past  4 o’clock  the 
Brig  Rolla  arrived  from  Salem.  . . . 

September  3,  1841.  My  brother  John  arrived  here  to  day  from 
Majunga,  having  sent  his  vessel  home  under  charge  of  the  Mate, 
he  intending  to  return  “overland”  via  London  to  America.  We 
shall  leave  Zanzibar  this  week  for  Muscat  8c  Bombay.  . . . 

September  10, 1841.  This  afternoon  ...  we  set  sail  on  board  the 
Schooner  Rowena80  from  Zanzibar  bound  to  Muscat  in  Arabia 
and  to  Bombay.  I hope  to  return  in  about  three  months.  . . . 

November  15,  1841.  At  two  o’clock  ...  I sailed  from  Bombay, 
for  Zanzibar.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Munger  and  Lady  have  taken  passage 
with  us  to  Zanzibar,  and  then  they  proceed  to  America.  . . . 

December  9,  1841.  At  7 o’clock  this  evening  we  came  to  anchor 
in  Zanzibar.  . . . 

Sabbath.  December  12, 1841.  Mr.  Munger  preached  us  a sermon 
at  my  house.  . . . 

January  23,  1842.  This  afternoon  at  four  o’clock,  the  Barque 
Brenda,81  Captain  Ward,  arrived,  100  days  from  Charlestown, 
having  sailed  October  14th.  Capt.  W.  came  on  shore  to  my  house 
in  company  with  several  missionary  brethren  who  are  bound  for 
Ceylon.  I was  happy  to  receive  them.  . . . 

January  31,  1842.  The  Brenda  sailed  this  forenoon  for  Cey- 
lon. . . . 


78.  William  C.  Waters  (1802-1890),  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  1840  to  aid  his  brother 
in  business.  Biographical  Clippings,  XLVI,  149. 

79.  The  Al-Sultanah’s  voyage  to  New  York  is  described  in  Hermann  Frederick 
Eilts,  “Ahmad  bin  Na’aman’s  Mission  to  the  United  States  in  1840.  The  Voyage  of 
Al-Sultanah  to  New  York  City,”  E.I.H.C.,  XCVIII  (1962),  219-77. 

80.  Owned  by  David  Pingree;  John  Shirley  was  master.  Salem  Ship  Register,  162. 

81.  Owned  by  John  Bertram,  Michael  Shepard,  William  Sutton,  Nathaniel  Weston 
and  Andrew  Ward,  Ibid.,  24. 
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February  13,  1842.  This  afternoon  the  Bark  Elisa?2  Capt. 
Wallis,  arrived  from  Salem.  . . . 

March  10,  1842.  This  afternoon  . . . the  Elisa  sailed  for  Salem. 
Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munger  took  passage.  . . . 

April  17 , 1842.  This  morning  . . . the  Bark  Cavalier , Capt. 
Andrews,  arrived,  106  days  from  Salem.  . . . The  Bark  Star  arrived 
also  to-day,  94  days  from  Salem.  . . . 

May  17,  1842.  The  Cavalier  sailed  for  Salem,  via  Majunga,  this 
morning.  . . . 

July  26,  1842.  . . . For  several  days  past  I have  been  engaged  in 
removing  from  my  present  residence  into  a new  house  which  has 
been  built  for  me.  ...  I have  occupied  this  house  ever  since  my 
first  arrival  in  this  country,  nearly  six  years  now.  . . . 

September  16,  1842.  . . . Last  night  at  12  o’clock  the  Brig  Rolla 
arrived  in  94  from  Salem.  . . . 

September  22 , 1842.  ...  At  11  o’clock  . . . the  Rowena  sailed  for 
Muscat  and  Bombay.  My  brother  William  has  gone  up  in  her.  . . . 

February  11,  1844.  Our  Bark  Elisa  sailed  from  here  for  Salem 
on  the  first  inst.  . . . 

February  12,  1844  ....  Our  Bark  Cavalier  arrived  [yesterday], 
123  days  from  Salem.  . . . 

June  30,  1844.  This  morning  at  ± past  seven  o’clock,  the 
Bark  Bhering83  arrived  here  from  Boston,  81  dy’s.  . . . 

September  15, 1844.  On  the  16  of  August  our  Bark  Elisa  arrived 
here,  86  days  from  Salem.  Samuel  R.  Masury84  and  William  R. 
Waters85  came  out  in  her.  . . . 


82.  Owned  by  David  Pingree  and  Thomas  Holmes.  Ibid.,  49. 

83.  Owned  by  W.  H.  Boardman  and  Henry  A.  Prince.  Boston  Registers  File,  Pea- 
body Museum. 

84.  Samuel  R.  Masury  (1821-1858)  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  1844,  with  William  H. 
Jelly,  to  set  up  business  as  resident  merchant.  He  was  later  praised  by  Burton  for 
his  aid  in  preparing  the  Burton-Speke  expedition  of  1857-1858.  Masury  also  collected 
the  first  considerable  list  of  Swahili  words  and  phrases  for  publication.  R.  P. 
Waters,  Notes  1842-3-4,  entry  of  August  16,  1844;  Richard  F.  Burton,  The  Lake 
Regions  of  Central  Africa  (London,  1860),  I,  22;  Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
II  (1856-59),  370;  Samuel  Masury,  A Vocabulary  of  the  Soahli  Language  (Cam- 
bridge, 1845). 

85.  William  R.  Waters  was  the  son  of  William  C.  Waters.  J.  G.  Waters  to  R.  P. 
Waters,  May  31,  1844,  Waters  Papers,  Box  9. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Letters  Concerning 
Eastern  Africa,  1 837-1 844 


1.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  JOHN  FORSYTH,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  6,  1837.* 1 

The  interest  of  American  commerce  at  this  place  requires  that 

I should  apprise  the  Department  of  certain  customs  which  on 
my  arrival  I found  to  exist  in  this  place,  to  the  injury  of  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  as  I have  supposed,  in  violation  of  the  Treaty 
which  the  Sultan  has  made  with  the  United  States. 

The  Department  are  aware  that  previous  to  the  Treaty  Ameri- 
can Vessels  paid  a duty  of  5 per  ct  on  imports  and  5 per  ct  on 
exports,2  but  by  the  Treaty  the  5 per  ct  on  exports  was  given 
up.  ...  It  appears  that  the  Sultan  puts  the  Customs  of  this  place 
up  at  auction  once  in  three  years,  and  for  the  last  three  years  a 
Banyan  by  the  name  of  Jeram  has  been  the  purchaser,  by  paying 
150,000  per  year.  . . . He  governs  the  whole  business  of  the  custom 
house.  This  Master  of  Customs  has  continued  the  practice  up  to 
the  present  time  of  compelling  the  Americans  to  bring  every  arti- 
cle which  they  export  to  the  Custom  House,  and  making  them 
pay  the  expense  attending  the  transportation.  That  the  Depart- 
ment may  better  understand  the  subject,  I will  state  the  very  case 
which  has  caused  this  communication.  Capt  Conant,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Brig  Generous,  (owned  by  Michael  Shepard  Esq  of  Salem, 
Mass.)  requested  my  permission  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping  his 
export  cargo,  (which  he  was  collecting  daily,)  in  my  store  house, 
as  it  would  facilitate  his  business,  and  be  much  more  convenient 

1.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  11. 

2.  Compare  with  document  IX.l. 
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for  him,  to  take  his  export  cargo  all  on  board  at  the  same  time 
just  before  sailing  for  home,  instead  of  taking  it  on  board  in  small 
quantities,  as  he  collected  it,  and  before  he  had  disposed  of  his 
outward  Cargo.  I gave  may  consent  to  Capt  Conant  to  use  my 
store  rooms  . . . which  he  accepted.  . . . On  the  2d  of  this  month 
Capt  Conant  being  ready  to  take  his  cargo  on  board,  called  at  the 
customs  house  and  told  the  “Master  of  Customs”  that  he  had  some 
cargo  at  my  store  rooms  which  he  wished  to  take  on  board  his 
vessell  that  day,  and  requested  him  to  send  a custom  house  officer 
to  take  an  account  as  they  where  passed  into  the  boat.  . . . The 
Master  of  Customs  replied  that  the  goods  must  be  brought  to  the 
Custom  House  and  go  on  board  the  vessel  from  their.  To  this 
Capt  Conant  replied,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  inconve- 
nience and  delay  which  their  removal  to  the  Custom  House  would 
occasion,  yet  he  would  submit  to  it  if  he  (The  Master  of  Customs) 
would  pay  the  expense  of  their  removal.  The  Master  of  Customs 
refused  . . . and  said  he  would  charge  the  Capt.  with  the  expense 
of  removal.  The  Capt,  it  appears,  reasoned  with  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  beleived  it  would  be  a violation  of  the  treaty,  which  said 
that  no  tax  or  impostion,  other  than  the  duty  of  5 per  cent  on 
imports  should  be  permitted.  The  Master  of  Customs  replied  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  have  all  goods  brought  to  the  Custom  House 
and  that  the  Americans  must  bring  theirs  their  . . . [and]  that  he 
would  not  be  at  the  expense,  but  he  would  send  his  Cooleys  . . . 
and  charge  the  expense  to  the  Capt.  . . . The  Capt.  and  the  Master 
of  Customs  became  enraged  and  highly  improper  words  passed 
between  them.  The  Capt  then  proceeded  to  the  sea  shore,  where 
his  boats  lay,  and  sent  his  men  to  my  stores  to  take  the  goods.  The 
goods  was  taken  to  the  boats,  and  shipped  on  board  the  Vessel. 
After  the  cargo  was  on  board  the  ship,  the  Capt  came  to  my  house 
and  told  me  what  had  happened.  I said  to  him  that  I was  of  the 
same  opinion  which  he  entertained,  viz  that  it  was  a violation  of 
the  Treaty  to  tax  Americans  with  this  Cooly  hire,  and  an  imposi- 
tion to  put  them  to  so  much  unnecessary  trouble  and  delay,  but 
that  I regretted  exceedingly  that  an  angry  altercation  had  taken 
place.  In  the  evening  the  Sultan  sent  a verbal  message  to  me,  that 
the  Master  of  Customs  had  made  a complaint  to  him.  ...  I sent 
word  by  the  messenger  that  I would  advise  the  Capt  not  to  take 
any  more  on  board  except  he  take  it  to  the  Custom  House.  . . . 
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The  next  day  I called  to  see  the  Sultan.  ...  I said  that  I regretted 
what  had  taken  place  yesterday  . . . and  that  I hoped  and  beleived 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  take  place  again.  The  Sultan  said 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  place  to  have  everything  carried 
to  the  Custom  House  and  shipped  from  their,  and  he  thought  the 
Treaty  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  I replied  that  I thought 
the  Treaty  made  this  custom  null  and  void  in  regard  to  the 
Americans.  The  Sultan  said  he  had  sold  the  customs  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Americans  carry  their  export  cargo  to  the 
Custom  House,  and  pay  the  Cooley  hire.  I read  that  part  of  the 
Treaty  which  says  that  no  “tax  or  imposition”  other  than  the  5 
per  cent  on  imports  should  be  permitted,  and  that  I thought  it 
was  a violation  ...  to  tax  every  American  vessel  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  Cooley  hire.  ...  I likewise  said 
to  the  Sultan  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  inform  my  Government 
in  respect  to  this  Custom,  as  two  American  Captains  have  com- 
plained to  me  about  it  since  my  arrival  here.  The  Sultan  said 
that  if  my  Government  thought  the  Custom  a violation  of  the 
Treaty,  and  wished  it  done  away,  that  he  would  then  do  it 
away.  . . . Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state  to  the  depart- 
ment that  the  Sultan  and  his  officers  do  not  appear  to  understand 
the  nature  of  a Treaty.  From  what  I have  seen  of  the  Sultan  . . . 
I think  him  to  be  a man  who  whould  wish  to  do  right,  but  he  is 
surrounded  by  a set  of  unprincipled  men,  who  have  daily  inter- 
course with  him,  and  who  would  persuade  him  to  adopt  any 
measures  by  which  that  part  of  the  Treaty  which  gives  up  the 
5 per  ct.  on  exports  might  be  evaded.  . . .It  has  been  the  Custom 
since  the  Treaty  was  made  for  the  Master  of  Customs  to  take  5 
per  cent  duty  from  all  those  Banians  who  sold  merchandize  to 
the  Americans.  But  I informed  the  Sultan  of  this  evasion  of  the 
Treaty  and  he  has  assured  me  that  it  shall  be  discontinued.  . . . 

2.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  SAID  BIN  SULTAN,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  15, 

1837.3 

I wrote  to  your  Majesty  a short  note  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th.  inst.  informing  you  of  a most  outrageous  assault  committed 
on  my  person,  by  one  of  your  subjects,  Armere  bin  Syed.4 

3.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  7. 

4.  Amir  bin  Said  had  traded  with  American  merchants  before  the  arrival  of 
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Being  unable  in  consequence  of  severe  pain  and  weakness  to 
write  all  the  particulars  of  the  assault,  at  that  time,  I take  the 
first  favorable  opportunity  to  communicate  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it. 

I have  had  for  two  months  past,  two  large  sticks  of  timber, 
owned  by  me,  laying  in  front  of  my  house.  A few  days  since  I 
discovered  that  one  had  been  stolen.  The  day  after  this  discovery, 
I ordered  my  men  to  go  and  bring  the  other  stick  into  my  yard. 
They  returned  and  said  it  was  not  there,  but  that  there  was  one 
which  looked  like  it  laying  by  Armere  bin  Syed’s  house,  which 
was  sawed  in  two  pieces.  I told  my  man  to  go  to  Armere’s,  and 
ask  him  if  that  “was  not  my  timber  that  lay  by  his  house,  sawed 
in  two  pieces”?  Armere  sent  word  back  that  “it  was  not  my  timber, 
but  his.”  Supposing  that  I could  easily  satisfy  Armere  that  it 
was  mine,  I went  first  and  looked  at  the  timber  and  satisfied  my- 
self that  it  belonged  to  me,  and  then  went  into  Armere’s  yard, 
and  said  to  him  in  a mild  tone  of  voice,  “Armere,  Is  not  that  my 
stick  of  timber  which  lays  out  by  your  house?”  Armere  replied, 
“No,  that  is  my  timber.”  I then  said,  “You  are  mistaken;  I am 
sure  that  it  belongs  to  me.”  Armere  then  said,  “Where  did  you 
get  it  from.”  I replied,  “from  Capt.  Hassan.”  Armere  said,  “Well, 
you  shall  not  have  it.”  I then  said,  “What?  do  you  dare  to  take  my 
property  without  asking  me,  and  then  tell  me  to  my  face  that  I 
shall  not  have  it?”  “Yes,”  said  Armere,  “I  will  take  it.”  I said, 
“Then  I will  inform  his  Highness  about  you,  and  he  will  cause 
you  trouble.”  Armere  then  commenced  with  very  low  and  insult- 
ing language  to  abuse  me. 

I thought  it  best  to  leave  the  yard,  and  had  got  to  the  gate, 
which  leads  into  the  street,  when  his  language  and  manner  be- 
came so  highly  insulting  to  me  and  my  country,  that  I felt  obliged 
to  notice  it.  I stepped  up  to  him,  and  putting  my  hand  on  his 
collar,  said  . . . “Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying?”  “Yes,”  said 
Armere,  “I  know  very  well  what  I say.”  And  then  with  his  hand 
gave  me  a slap  in  the  face,  and  at  the  same  moment,  three  of  his 
slaves  surrounded  me  with  clubs.  Finding  myself  thus  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  attacked,  and  having  no  weapon  with  which  to 

Waters  in  Zanzibar,  losing  favor  with  them  since  he  did  not  pay  his  debts.  The  issue 
is  discussed  in  N.  Rogers  to  Armere  bin  Said,  August  22,  1835,  and  several  other 
letters,  in  Waters  Papers,  Box  7. 
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defend  myself,  I was  obliged  to  use  such  as  nature  gave  me,  until 
I could  make  my  retreat,  which  I did  as  soon  as  I was  able,  be- 
lieving my  life  in  danger. 

The  bodily  wounds  I have  received  are  severe,  and  will  require 
great  care  and  probably  two  or  three  weeks  to  heal  them.  . . . 

I indulge  the  hope,  that  your  Highness  will  adopt  such  mea- 
sures in  regard  to  this  complaint,  that  the  offender  may  receive 
merited  punishment  ...  as  will  in  the  future  prevent  insults 
to  my  country,  preserve  my  person  from  felonious  assaults,  and  the 
Treaty  which  guaranties  that  a “Consul’s  person  & property  shall 
be  inviolate,”  from  violation.  ...  5 

3.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  SAID  BIN  SULTAN,  ZANZIBAR,  OCTOBER 

13,  1837. 6 

I regret  to  be  obliged  to  inform  your  Highness  that  my  house 
was  stoned  again  last  night,  for  about  the  twentieth  time,  within 
two  months.  I am  satisfied  that  the  stones  last  night  came  from 
the  house  next  to  mine,  occupied  by  Masuda  bin  Salem  and 
Mohammed  bin  Salem.  . . . 

4.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  JOHN  FORSYTH,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  24, 

1838. 7 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  His  Highness 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  has  given  an  order  that  American  citizens 
are  at  liberty  to  sell  gun  powder  to  any  of  his  subjects  in  the 
Island  of  Zanzibar,  now  that  he  had  no  war  in  any  part  of  his  do- 
minions. 

His  Highness  wishes  me  to  state  to  the  Department,  that  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  made  with  the  United  States,  one  of  his 
largest  ports  (Mombas)  had  taken  up  arms  against  his  government, 
and  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  restriction  respecting 
powder  was  inserted  in  the  treaty.  . . . 

5.  This  assault  apparently  served  as  the  basis  for  a story  spread  by  Burton  that 
Waters  in  1840  “in  consular  hat  and  sword,  was  horsed  upon  a servile  back,  and 
was  solemnly  ‘bakur’d*  in  his  own  consular  house,  under  his  own  consular  flag.” 
Richard  F.  Burton,  Zanzibar  (London,  1872),  I,  477. 

6.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  7. 

7.  Ms  Despatches  from  United  States  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  1836-1906,  I,  National 
Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 
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5.  JOHN  G.  WATERS  TO  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  30,  1838.8 

...  I found  the  Augustus  here,  Sc  three  English  Brigs  all  be- 
longing to  the  house  of  Newman  Hunt  Sc  Christophers,  London, 
the  same  that  has  had  an  agent  here  for  three  or  four  years  past. 
You  will  remember  that  in  making  up  the  Voyage  I told  Mr 
Pingree9  that  should  the  English  Vessels  swarm  the  Coast  as  they 
did  last  year,  that  their  would  be  but  a poor  Chance  for  Hides,  & 
so  it  is,  for  since  I left  in  the  Eliza  they  have  had  Six  Vessels  from 
England,  besides  three  that  I left  when  I Sailed,  (at  Majunga  Sc 
Zanzibar.)  All  these  belong  to  this  House.  One  other  Brig  which 
I left  had  just  Sailed  when  I arived,  haveing  been  fiveteen  months 
on  the  Coast  Sc  had  made  a most  Ruinous  Business.  They  Injure 
our  trade  very  much.  I found  that  while  I was  negotiating  with 
some  Banians  that  this  Englis  House  had  gone  Sc  Inform  them 
that  they  were  Expecting  a Vessel  from  England  with  a large 
quantity  of  Cotton  goods.  In  fact  they  have  boasted  that  they 
would  drive  the  Americans  from  Zanzibar.  Mr  Hunt,  one  of  the 
partners  in  this  House  is  now  here,  having  been  oblidge  to  come 
Sc  attend  to  the  Concern.  He  has  dismised  his  former  agents 
boath  here  Sc  at  Majunga,  Sc  he  tells  me  that  they  shall  lose  from 
80  to  100,000  Dollars,  but  the  new  agent  (who  hase  gone  over  the 
accounts)  says  they  will  lose  150,000.  Their  Expences  are  Immence 
in  agents  Sc  clerks  Sec.  Mr  Hunt  is  here  in  a yatch,  Sc  they  keep  two 
or  three  small  sharp  Schooners  from  70  to  100  tons  Built  at  an 
Expence  of  9000  Dollers  Each  to  trade  on  the  Coast  when  their 
whole  trade  at  the  outports  would  not  pay  the  Expence  of  one 
Vessal.  They  begin  to  get  tired  of  the  trade  Sc  Mr  Hunt  tells  me 
he  thinks  he  shall  wind  up.  . . .10 

8.  Ms  West  Papers,  Box  22.  George  West,  Jr.  (1810-1852),  was  one  of  the  leading 
Salem  merchants  in  the  eastern  African  trade.  He  was  an  important  figure  in  the 
group  opposing  the  Bertram  and  Shepard  combination. 

9.  David  Pingree  (1795-1863),  an  important  Salem  merchant,  dominated  the  group 
of  Salem  men,  including  the  Wests,  that  eventually  established  a special  relation 
with  R.  P.  Waters.  He  left  the  Zanzibar  trade  in  the  mid-1840’s.  Pingree  served 
as  mayor  of  Salem  in  1851.  Frances  Diane  Robotti,  Chronicles  of  Old  Salem  (Salem, 
1948),  118. 

10.  Some  of  the  firm’s  difficulties  are  expressed  in  a statement  by  R.  N.  Hunt  of 
October  10,  1838,  F-ll,  Zanzibar  Archives.  After  this  date  the  firm  had  a very 
unfavorable  reputation  in  Zanzibar.  See  Hamerton  to  Reid,  September  9,  1840,  E-4, 
ibid.,  and  Loarer,  No.  1,  lie  de  Zanguebar,  O.I.  523,  A.O.M. 
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6.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  JOHN  FORSYTH,  ZANZIBAR,  NOVEMBER 

1,  1838. 11 

. . . CONSULAR  RETURNS  CONTINUED 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 

This  Brig  (the  Generous)  has  been  sold  at  Mozambique,  since 
leaving  this  port.  Her  cargo  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  the 
brig  Cherokee  of  Salem.  There  is  a good  market  at  the  ports  on 
the  East  Coast,  and  likewise  at  the  numerous  Islands  in  its  vicinity 
for  American  manufactured  goods.  And  Ivory,  Turtle  Shell,  Gum 
Copal,  Gum  Myrrh,  Gum  Arabic,  Aloes,  Goat  Skins,  Sheep  Skins, 
& Wool,  Cloves,  Cocoa-Nut-Oil,  Hides,  Tallow,  and  other  articles 
can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities.  But  the  impositions  practiced 
on  our  commerce  which  visits  this  part  of  the  world,  is  so  op- 
pressive that  our  trade  with  some  of  these  ports  must  be  discon- 
tinued, unless  the  people  are  made  to  see  and  feel,  that  we  have 
the  power  to  protect  our  commerce  from  unlawful  impositions; 
and  the  persons  of  our  citizens  from  insult.  . . . 

7.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  ABJI  BIN  SIWJI,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEMBER  20, 

1839.12 

. . . His  Highness  left  here  ten  days  since  for  Muscat  where  he 
will  stop  one  year  and  then  return  to  Zanzibar.  Syed  Silliman 
is  acting  as  Governor.  I think  he  will  give  satisfaction.  But  the 
best  news  for  you,  and  that  which  will  interest  you  most  is  this, 
that  Jeram  is  making  a great  deal  of  money  this  year.  I think  about 
one  lac13  of  dollars!  . . . 

8.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  WILLIAM  C.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEM- 

BER 17,  1839. 14 

. . . Respecting  the  people  here  I will  say  a few  words.  Jeram 
and  myself  are  on  the  best  terms.  He  respects  and  fears  me  and 

11.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  I. 

12.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  10.  Abji  bin  Siwji,  brother  of  Jairam  Siwji,  had  the 
reputation  in  Zanzibar  of  being  a very  unprincipled  merchant.  See,  for  example, 
Broquant  to  M.A.E.,  July  1,  1845,  C.C.Z.,  I.  For  his  involvement  in  the  slave  trade, 
Hamerton  to  Malet,  February  15,  1853,  May  14,  1853,  Enclosures  115  and  117 
respectively. 

13.  A lac  equals  100,000. 

14.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  9. 
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at  the  same  time  I have  his  confidence.  I do  nine  tenths  of  my 
business  with  Jeram.  He  wants  watching  but  it  must  be  done  in 
a kind  skilful  manner,  so  that  he  will  not  observe  when  you  have 
your  eye  on  him.  And  at  the  same  time  he  must  have  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  always  watching  him.  By  pursuing  a right 
course  you  will  soon  get  his  confidence  and  find  him  a great  help 
in  carrying  forward  business.  I am  on  good  terms  with  Capt.  Has- 
san.  He  frequently  visits  my  house,  and  I do  the  same  at  his.  I 
have  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  America  in  the  Sultans 
Ship.  His  Highness  invited  him  to  go,  but  he  concluded  on  account 
of  his  health  (and  for  other  reasons  which  he  can  tell  you)  not 
to  go.  I am  sorry  for  this  as  Hassan  would  of  been  the  best  man, 
on  some  accounts,  to  have  gone  to  America.  I expect  the  Sultana 
will  sail  from  here  for  America  about  February.  . . . Mr.  Sleeman15 
of  the  Sultana  (and  he  is  to  navigate  her)  is  an  intemperate  man, 
although  he  is  a good  navigator.  . . . His  Highness  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  obtained  an  American  for  Navigator,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  one.  . . . “Ahamed  bin  Aman,”  one  of  his 
Highness  secretaries16  whom  I expect  will  be  sent  to  America  is 
not  much  of  a man.  . . . 

I occasionall  visit  the  English  house  of  “Newmans  & Hunt,” 
and  they  do  the  same  at  my  house.  Too  great  an  intimacy  will  not 
be  desirable.  With  a man  by  the  name  of  “Norsworthy”  who  lives 
here,  I do  not  condescend  to  speak!  And  I should  regret  to  have 
any  in  my  house  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  worthless  fellow 
or  his  wife , who  is  still  worse.  A Mr  Botsford,17  is  at  present 
keeping  house  here.  What  his  objects  are  he  has  never  told  me. 
He  has  been  to  Bombay  and  gave  some  information  to  a young 

15.  William  Sleeman,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  had  entered  the  Sultan’s 
service.  Eilts,  “Ahmad  bin  Na’aman’s  Mission  to  the  United  States,”  222-23. 

16.  Ahmad  bin  Na’aman  (1784-1869)  represented  Said  bin  Sultan  in  the  United 
States  in  1840.  Returning  to  Zanzibar,  he  held  an  important  post  under  the  Sultan 
and  was  a mainstay  of  the  pro-American  faction  on  the  island.  Later,  however, 
French  visitors  reported  he  had  undertaken  intelligence  work  for  the  British  consul. 
Burton  reported  he  was  called  wajhayn,  or  two-faced.  See  ibid.,  224ff;  Hamerton  to 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Gov.  of  Mauritius,  October  4,  1841,  Slave  Trade 
Correspondence  Presented  to  Parliament  in  1842  and  1843,  F.O.  54/5,  P.R.O.;  Loarer, 
No.  1,  “lie  de  Zanguebar,”  O.I.  523,  A.O.M. 

17.  Edgar  Botsford  had  been  supercargo  of  Scoville  and  Britton's  Archibald 
Grade.  He  later  returned  to  Zanzibar,  establishing  himself  as  a resident  merchant, 
and  entering  into  partnership  with  R.  Norsworthy.  Eilts,  “Ahmad  bin  Na’aman’s 
Mission  to  the  United  States,”  235;  Barrett,  Old  Merchants  of  New  York f I,  129, 
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English  House  there,  who,  thinking  great  profits  were  to  be 
made,  gave  Mr  Botsford  encouragement  of  some  business  in  case 
he  should  remain  at  Zanzibar.18  He  came  here  four  months  ago, 
and  has  received  during  that  time  but  one  consignment  which 
was  specie,  and  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Whether 
his  business  is  flattering  enough  to  induce  him  to  hold  on  and 
hold  out  for  some  time  to  come  I dont  know.  Neither  do  I 
care.  . . . He  came  out  passenger  in  the  same  vessel  with  Mr 
Parker.  . . . 

The  probability  is  that  I shall  make  arrangements  while  in 
America  with  some  of  our  Salem  Merchants  to  be  concerned  in 
this  trade  with  them.  I have  already  had  proposals  from  some  of 
them  to  this  effect,  and  I think  it  will  be  to  my  interest  to  be- 
come connected  with  some  one  of  them.19  But  keep  this  to  your- 
self. . . . 

9.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  P.  STARR  PARKER,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY  1, 

1840.20 

Having  entered  into  an  engagement  with  you  to  take  charge 
of  my  business  during  my  absence  on  a visit  to  America,  I now 
leave  you  the  following  instructions.  . . . 

On  the  arrival  of  any  American  vessel  in  Zanzibar,  the  Captain 
will  visit  you  soon  after  the  vessel  comes  to  anchor.  A Capt.  or 
Supercargo  who  understands  his  business  and  may  wish  for  your 
services,  will  soon  after  his  arrival  . . . express  a wish  to  have 
some  private  conversation  with  you,  or  he  may  propose  some 
leading  questions  in  regard  to  trade  here  by  which  he  hopes  to 
draw  out  your  views.  Of  these  two  ways  to  obtain  information, 
I much  prefer  the  former  as  more  candid  and  satisfactory.  It  will 
be  your  duty  when  thus  invited  to  a private  interview  to  state 
about  what  you  know  regarding  this  market,  the  prices,  and 
probable  quantity  in  the  market  of  such  articles  as  they  may  wish. 

Never  be  too  sanguine  in  your  first  conversation  with  those 
who  offer  business,  as  it  is  always  more  agreeable  when  the 

18.  Perhaps  the  house  of  Richmond  and  Co.  which  was  reported  in  bankruptcy 
in  1848.  Dossabhoy  Marwanjee  to  Shepard,  June  19,  1848,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  29. 

19.  Waters  had  been  approached  by  George  West.  See  George  West  to  Waters, 
May  11,  1839,  West  Papers,  Box  3. 

20.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  9. 
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business  is  done  to  have  the  sales  & purchases  exceed  their  ex- 
pectations. . . . After  you  have  engaged  to  do  the  business  of  any 
vessel,  you  will  do  well  to  hold  a conversation  with  Jeram  bin 
Seva,  the  Custom  Master.  Inform  him  what  the  vessel  has  to  sell 
and  what  she  wishes  for  return  cargo.  It  will  be  well  to  consult 
him  in  regard  to  the  best  way  to  proceed.  He  will  propose  at 
once  to  call  the  Merchants  together  at  my  house,  show  them  the 
samples  of  cottons  &c,  and  fix  a price  for  them.  Should  the  Capt. 
conclude  to  sell  at  the  offers  made,  Jeram  will  be  the  person  to 
whom  you  will  deliver  the  goods  and  also  charge  them  to,  he 
being  the  only  person  you  are  to  know  in  the  business.  The  first 
offer  is  generally  the  best;  I mean  after  you  have  had  a long  talk 
with  the  Merchants,  and  have  got  their  best  offer.  Before  you 
conclude  the  sale,  you  will  talk  to  Jeram  in  regard  to  what  you 
may  want  for  return  cargo,  and  fix  upon  the  time  for  which  the 
vessel  must  properly  wait  to  receive  it.  Jeram  does  not  desire  any 
other  benefit  from  the  sales  than  this.  He  contracts  for  the  return 
cargo  and  takes  the  money  for  the  goods  sold  in  pay,  generally 
giving  them  a credit  as  long  as  the  vessel  lies  in  port  for  return 
Cargo.  You  cannot  sell  cottons  for  Ivory.  It  is  generally  bought  for 
specie,  or  something  equal  to  it.  Gum  Copal,  Jeram  will  give  on 
account  of  Cottons,  and  perhaps  some  other  articles,  but  this  will 
depend  upon  the  profit  he  may  make  on  them,  in  comparison 
with  Copal. 

After  understanding  a bargain  distinctly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
close  it  by  shaking  hands.  . . . Soon  after,  draw  up  a written  con- 
tract in  duplicate.  . . . Retain  one  yourself,  and  one  hand  to 
Jeram.  I wish  to  give  Jeram  the  preference  in  offering  him  what- 
ever I may  have  to  sell  and  in  purchasing  whatever  I may  wish 
to  buy.  I can  generally  make  better  sales  to  him,  and  purchases 
from  him,  than  any  one  else.  Not  but  what  I should  wish  to  make 
trade  with  others  when  it  can  be  done  to  advantage,  but  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  a more  safe  & expeditious  business  can 
be  done  with  Jeram,  than  all  the  other  merchants  put  together, 
in  Zanzibar.  After  a vessel  has  made  her  principal  contracts, 

I should  she  have  some  small  articles  left,  such  as  crockery  or  Glass- 
ware &c,  you  can  sell  them  to  sume  of  the  Shopkeepers.  Look  out 
and  get  your  money  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  then  no  risk 
will  be  run  in  regard  to  credit.  Anyone  for  whom  Jeram  would 
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become  security,  you  might  credit  with  the  understanding  that  in 
case  the  individual  did  not  meet  his  engagement,  you  should  hold 
Jeram  responsible.  . . . 

10.  ELBRIDGE  G.  KIMBALL  TO  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  ZANZIBAR,  JUNE 

7,  1840.21 

...  I am  now  keeping  Bachelors  Hall  here.  I have  taken  a large 
Stone  House,  near  Mr.  Parker’s  at  $4.00  per  month.  Mr.  Parker 
our  Vice  Consul  is  a fine  young  man,  and  of  course  a very  differ- 
ent man  from  the  Consul-General.  Mr.  Botsford,  formerly  a 
clerk  to  Scovell  8c  Briton,  has  also  settled  here  8c  is  ready  to  do 
business.  Capt  Norsworthy  also  remains  here  yet,  though  his  wife 
has  gone  home  in  the  Sultana.  . . . There  has  been  quite  an  ex- 
citement in  Zanzibar  of  late  amongst  the  trading  community 
caused  by  the  Cherokee's  coming  in  on  top  of  the  Rolla,  with 
such  a large  quantity  of  goods.  A French  Brig  came  in  at  the  same 
time,  which  in  addition  to  the  Richmond  8c  an  English  vessel, 
made  quite  a fleet.  The  Banians  held  meetings  8c  advanced  the 
price  of  goods  most  roundly.  ...  I shall  not  think  of  doing  much 
till  these  vessels  get  out  of  the  way.  Soon  they  will  all  be  gone. 
The  Banians  already  begin  to  show  signs  of  returning  reason.  . . . 

I expect  you  will  be  greatly  astonished  8c  amused  with  the 
American  Consul.  He  said  he  was  going  home  to  take  a wife  8c 
come  directly  back  to  Zanzibar.  ...  I think  there  is  not  a man 
in  the  place  that  desires  his  return,  not  even  the  Sultan.  Mr. 
Waters  is  not  the  right  kind  of  man  to  be  placed  here.  . . . 

11.  DAVID  PINGREE,  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  JOHN  G.  WATERS,  GEORGE 

WEST,  JR.,  AND  VINCENT  MARKS,  SALEM,  JUNE  16,  1840.22 

It  is  agreed  between  David  Pingree,  John  G.  Waters,  George 
West  Jr,  and  Richard  P.  Waters  on  the  one  part  and  Vincent 
Marks  on  the  other  part,  that  the  aforesaid  Pingree,  Waters,  West 
8c  Waters  promise  and  agree  to  furnish  and  keep  supplied  the 
aforesaid  Marks  with  such  merchandise  as  is  usually  shipped  from 

21.  Ms  West  Papers,  Box  27.  Elbridge  G.  Kimball  (1816-1849)  of  Salem  was  super- 
cargo on  the  Rolla.  He  later  was  a merchant  residing  in  Salem.  Salem  Directory 
(Salem,  1846),  64. 

22.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  1. 
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America  to  Majunga,  and  the  said  Marks  agrees  to  make  sales 
and  invest  the  proceeds  at  Majunga,  agreeable  to  his  instructions, 
in  such  articles  of  merchandise  as  is  usually  found  at  Majunga, 
it  being  understood  and  agreed  between  the  above  parties  that  the 
said  Marks  is  not  to  do  business  for  any  other  concern.  The  com- 
missions are  to  be  2 J per  c on  sales  Sc  2 j on  purchases.  The 
said  Marks  is  to  give  notice  to  the  said  R.  P.  Waters  at  Zanzibar 
at  any  time  when  he  may  wish  goods.  It  is  understood  the  store 
for  the  sale  of  goods  Mr.  Marks  is  to  furnish  Sc  the  store  for  the 
storage  of  Hides  we  are  to  pay  for. 

12.  DAVID  PINGREE,  JOHN  G.  WATERS,  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  AND 
GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  TO  JOHN  G.  WATERS,  SALEM,  SEPTEMBER 

10,  1840.23 

You  being  part  owner  of  the  Schooner  North  Star,24  Sc  Barque 
Cavalier , and  of  the  whole  expedition  now  fitted  Sc  to  be  fitted 
out  by  us,  and  master  of  the  Cavalier,  and  supercargo  with  your 
Brother  R.  P.  Waters  of  the  whole,  our  agreement  is  that  you 
proceed  direct  to  Mozambique,  there  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
advantage  for  the  interest  of  the  concern,  then  without  delay  pro- 
ceed to  Majunga,  do  the  same  there  Sc  proceed  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  to  Zanzibar.  Here  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  dispose 
of  your  outward  Sc  . . . procure  a full  return  cargo  for  a vessel  that 
is  to  be  sent  to  arrive  there  in  about  30  days  from  the  time  you 
arrive,  which  cargo  you  are  to  receive  Sc  dispose  of  there  or 
else  where  to  the  best  advantage.  Then  load  the  vessel  sent  out, 
with  a return  cargo,  saving  only  room  to  take  in  what  Hides  you 
may  have  at  Majunga,  and  send  her  back  to  Salem  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  with  a full  cargo — Copal,  Hides,  Ivory,  8cc,  taking 
those  articles  which  you  judge  will  pay  best.  Then  you  will  take 
all  such  articles  from  the  outward  Cargoes,  as  you  judge  will  pay 
best  at  Bombay,  on  board  the  Cavalier  Sc  proceed  then  to  dispose 
of  them  as  you  judge  our  interest  requires.  After  doing  your 
business  there,  taking  such  articles  as  you  judge  will  pay  home  Sc 
making  all  necessary  arrangements  for  our  concern,  then  return 

23.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  1. 

24.  Owned  by  John  G.  Waters.  Jonathan  Wilson  was  master.  Salem  Ship  Register , 
134. 
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to  Zanzibar.  There  finish  loading  the  Barque,  saving  room  to  take 
in  what  you  may  have  at  Majunga,  which  you  will  call  and  take 
& then  return  to  Salem  with  a full  cargo,  after  having  everything  so 
arranged  so  as  to  carry  on  the  trade  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  visit  any  other  places  you  judge  for  our 
interest  during  your  absence.  . . . 

Your  pay  in  full  for  your  services  and  commissions  is  to  be 
three  per  cent  on  one  half  on  the  net  proceeds  in  Salem  of  the 
homeward  cargo  of  the  Barque  Cavalier  & on  one  half  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  homeward  cargo  of  the  vessel  that  is  to  be  sent  out 
to  you;  that  is  to  say,  the  investment  there  is  to  be  equal  to  the 
whole  net  proceeds  of  the  Cavaliers  cargo.  You  being  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  trade,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  be  more 
particular,  trusting  that  you  will  see  all  done  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. You  will  write  us  by  every  opportunity,  giving  all  the  in- 
formation you  can,  and  by  the  vessel  we  send  out.  You  will  return 
us  a list  of  articles  for  her  to  take  out  the  second  time.  Should  any 
unforseen  event  deprive  you  of  the  command  of  your  vessel,  we 
do  appoint  your  mate,  Mr.  N.  W.  Andrews25  to  take  command 
of  the  vessel,  and  proceed  as  directed  by  R.  P.  Waters.  . . . 


13.  EDWARD  BROWN  TO  WILLIAM  B.  SMITH,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY  9, 

1841. 26 

I was  much  disappointed  on  my  arrival  here  to  find  the  Brenda 
had  sailed  for  home,  so  shortly  before  our  arrival  which  took 
place  the  29  of  Jany.  For  I wish  much  to  see  you,  and  I am  es- 
pecially sorry  that  I was  not  here  when  you  wished  for  me  so 
much  to  testify  to  what  I knew  about  a certain  affair  which  took 
place  in  Zanzibar , Jany  14  th  1838.  1 was  in  Mr.  Waters  house  at 
the  time  and  I know  he  sent  the  servants  away  from  the  Cook 
room  and  I knew  it  was  his  desire  for  the  despatches  to  be  de- 
stroyed. ...  I was  present  when  Capt.  Hassan  & Ahmed  ben  Amen 
brought  the  package.  I saw  it  open  in  Mr.  Richard  P.  Waters 
hand,  this  I will  take  my  oath  to  anywhere , who  put  them  into 


25.  Nehemiah  W.  Andrews  served  as  master  of  several  Salem  vessels  trading  to 
eastern  Africa.  The  Cavalier  and  Orb  were  among  his  commands. 

26.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  I.  This  letter,  a copied  extract, 
accompanied  the  letter  by  Captain  Smith  given  in  document  XIII.20. 
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the  fire,  I of  course  cannot  swear  to,  as  I was  not  at  the  stove.  But 
I wish  much  to  see  you,  for  I am  confident  that  the  letter  never 
went  on  board  the  Cherokee , and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  Palmer 
Waters  destroyed  those  despatches.  I have  said  nothing  to  any  one 
about  this  matter,  except  Capt  Bertram,  with  whom  I had  only  a 
short  conversation  one  day.  But  I hope  to  see  you  either  here 
before  I sail  for  home  or  on  my  arrival  there.  The  reason  I have 
for  knowing  what  letter  Palmer  Waters  had  open  in  his  hand 
are  the  following.  I wrote  on  a slip  of  paper  for  Ahmed  ben  Amen, 
at  his  request  the  following  words, 

For  Martin  Van  Buren 
President  of  the  U.S.  America, 

and  when  Ahmed  & Capt.  Hassan  brought  the  letter  in,  I found 
that  the  letter  “e”  in  Buren  was  omitted  and  this  same  I noticed 
when  in  Waters  hand.  I think  I mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
the  misspelling  to  you,  before  we  sailed  that  time  for  home.  It  was 
of  a Thursday  or  Friday  eve  I think  when  I wrote  on  the  slip  of 
Paper.  I did  it  because  Waters  was  busy.  I have  no  fear  but  what 
you  can  prove  all  you  have  asserted  and  I hope  I may  be  of 
service  to  you. 

P.S. 

The  Capt.  Bertram  alluded  to  in  Capt.  Brown  letter,  lives  in 
Salem,  and  is  one  of  my  owners,  who  I had  told  the  story  to, 
before  sailing  in  the  Brenda,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Waters  in 
the  U.  States  had  accused  him  of  it,  which  he  denied  & said  I 
done  it,  adding  there  was  no  harm  done  & that  the  Imaun27  did 
not  care  aneything  about  it.  Capt.  Brown  is  now  absent  but  ex- 
pected in  from  the  East  Indies. 

14.  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  SALEM,  APRIL  1841. 28 

. . . Bertram  has  been  to  England  since  you  left,  for  the  Rail 
Road  Co.,29  and  I understand  has  some  goods  coming  for  his  own 

27.  Said  bin  Sultan  was  often  wrongly  called  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 

28.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

29.  Bertram  may  be  cited  as  a good  example  of  those  American  merchants  who 
used  the  profits  gained  from  commerce  for  the  internal  development  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  a long-standing  interest  in  railroads,  later  investing  heavily  in  their 
development  in  the  American  middle  west.  At  his  death,  Bertram  owned  the  largest 
interest  in  the  Chicago,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Railroad.  Biographical  Clippings,  XXVI, 
225-26. 
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acct.  I should  not  be  surprised  if  he  had  some  Brass  wire,  as  he 
named  since  his  return  to  me  about  our  sending  it,  and  said  he 
had  a talk  with  an  English  Captain  that  arrived  at  London  while 
he  was  there  about  it.  I think  they  have  it  on  their  mind  to  follow 
the  trade  pretty  snugg.  We  have  got  to  make  the  best  of  that  trade 
now  in  the  beginning  as  it  will  soon  be  over  done,  and  the  People 
at  Zanzibar  will  I think  alter  their  custom  of  Trade,  as  they  will 
get  new  Ideas  from  the  manners  of  foreighners,  and  get  more  gen- 
eral information  as  to  the  value  of  their  goods  in  this  country.  . . . 

15.  ISAAC  CHASE  TO  WILLIAM  C.  WATERS  AND  RICHARD  P.  WATERS, 
CAPE  TOWN,  FEBRUARY  16,  1841. 30 

I embrace  the  present  opportunity  via  Bombay  to  address 
you.  ...  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do  any  thing  consenting 
the  importation  of  free  labour  from  His  Highnesses  dominions 
spoken  of  to  your  Mr.  Waters  passenger  on  His  Highnesses  Ship 
Sultana?1  In  fact  I am  fearful  we  should  get  into  trouble  through 
seizures  by  H.B.M.  Cruisers  unless  we  could  obtain  a special 
Licence  from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  for  the  special  purpose. 

The  American  Bark  Jones  of  New  York  belonging  to  P.  & J. 
Farnham  & Co.32  and  two  or  three  Salem  vessels  belonging  to 
Woodhouse  have  lately  been  seized  by  the  British  Cruisers.  What 
these  things  will  end  in  I know  not;  but  I should  think  the  Ameri- 
can Government  would  not  allow  these  high  handed  acts  on  the 
strength  of  an  order  in  Council.  . . ,33 

I have  no  doubt  that  Zanzibar  Produce  may  be  landed  at  the 
Cape  and  sales  effected  to  great  advantage  provided  you  can  send 
the  articles  in  English  or  His  Highnesses  vessels.  Sir  George 
Napier  (our  Governor)34  is  still  at  Grahams  Town.  As  soon  as  he 
returns  I shall  have  a conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
importing  free  labour  from  Zanzibar  into  the  Colony. 

30.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  5.  Isaac  Chase,  a Boston  merchant,  served  as  American 
consul  at  Cape  Town  from  1835  to  1847.  He  was  a very  active  promoter  of  American 
trade  to  that  port.  Booth,  “America  and  South  Africa,”  131-35. 

31.  See  Eilts,  “Ahmad  bin  Na’aman’s  Mission  to  the  United  States,”  265. 

32.  Putnam  I.  Farnham  (1788-1852)  was  an  active  Salem  merchant  who  shared  in 
the  ownership  of  many  vessels  sent  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  William  Leavitt, 
“History  of  the  Essex  Lodge  of  Free  Masons,”  E.I.H.C.,  III  (1861),  217. 

33.  See  document  XV.  1,  note  16. 

34.  Sir  George  Napier  (1784-1855)  was  governor  of  Cape  Colony  from  1837  to  1843. 
D.N.B.,  XIV,  57-8. 
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I could  dispose  of  500  pr  year  by  subscription  to  good  ad- 
vantage placing  them  out  for  different  terms  of  service  provided 
we  can  go  to  work  without  danger  of  being  called  Slavers  or  of 
being  seized.35 


16.  DAVID  PINGREE  AND  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS, 
SALEM,  MAY  3,  1841. 36 

. . . The  Shepard  concern  intend  to  drive  us  out  of  the  trade, 
but  this  is  of  no  use.  You  will  do  all  our  business  with  delibera- 
tion . . . forethought  and  decision,  which  is  always  sure  of  success 
in  the  end.  They  may  sometimes  come  in  upon  you  of  a sudden, 
as  the  Barque  Star  is  likely  to  do  this  time,  and  we  may  meet  a 
North  Star 37  occasionally,  but  the  right  sort  of  management  will 
overcome  all  such  misfortunes  and  bring  us  out  successfully  in 
the  end.  Hope  you  will  use  the  Schooner38  to  good  advantage. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  have  vessels  return  as  quick  as  they  can, 
and  bring  full  Cargoes,  and  we  shall  not  be  wanting  in  dis- 
patching them  to  you.  . . . 


17.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  JOHN  SHIRLEY,  ZANZIBAR,  JUNE  19, 

1841. 39 

. . . You  will  proceed  ...  to  Bravo.  . . .40  You  have  a letter  from 
the  Sultan,  under  his  seal,  giving  orders  to  the  people  at  Bravo 
not  to  charge  you  any  export  duty  as  they  have  sometimes  done  to 


35.  The  scheme  never  materialized. 

36.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

37.  The  vessel  was  lost  in  the  Mozambique  Channel.  Salem  Ship  Register,  134; 
Joseph  B.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem  (second  ed.,  Salem,  1849),  II,  364-65. 

38.  The  Rowena. 

39.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  3.  John  Shirley  was  master  of  the  Rowena. 

40.  Brava,  a port  on  the  Somali  coast,  was  often  visited  for  hides.  Said  bin  Sultan’s 
authority  was  not  overly  strong  at  Brava,  but  the  Americans,  who  followed  a local 
custom  of  paying  a two  and  one-half  percent  duty  on  sales  to  the  headmen  of  the 
port,  never  experienced  serious  trouble.  American  masters,  in  fact,  often  left  members 
of  their  crews  as  resident  agents  to  collect  cargoes  for  their  vessels’  return.  See 
Fabens  to  Hamblet,  October  10,  1846,  Fabens  Papers,  Box  2,  Peabody  Museum; 
Shepard  to  Page,  October  16,  1832,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  24;  Shepard  to  Smith,  April 
4,  1836,  ibid,.,  Box  3;  “Extracts  from  a Journal  by  W.  Christopher,”  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  XIV  (1844),  78,  81;  Georges  R6voil,  Voyages 
au  Cap  des  Aromates  (Paris,  1880),  54ff. 
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vessels  trading  there.  What  you  sell  and  land  there  you  will  pay 
five  per  cent  duty.  The  same  as  in  Zanzibar.  . . . 

18.  WILLIAM  C.  WATERS  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  OCTOBER 

1,  1841.41 

. . . H Highness  has  been  in  treaty  some  days  for  the  Customs 
for  the  next  five  years.  After  the  expiration  of  Jerams  time, 
several  applications  were  made,  and  one  at  $15,000  advance  on 
the  present  sum  paid.  Jeram  stood  out  for  some  days  and  was 
rather  cool  to  H.H.,  but  today  H.H.  sent  for  Jeram  and  con- 
cluded a bargain  at  an  advance  of  $7,500  per  year  for  five 
years.  . . . 

19.  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  SALEM,  NOVEMBER 

2,  1841. 42 

. . . From  what  I can  learn  I am  led  to  the  impression  that  Mr 
Webb  is  to  stop  at  Zanzibar,  which  I think  would  be  the  most 
agreeable,  for  in  him  you  can  put  confidence  in  any  arrangements 
it  will  be  necessary  for  your  mutual  interest.  As  they  talk  here 
they  are  determined  to  have  their  Share  of  the  Trade,  or  at  least 
not  to  let  you  buy  8c  sell  at  prices  to  allow  you  much  profit.  You 
will  I think  manage  if  Mr  Webb  remains  with  you  as  their  agent, 
so  both  will  be  profited  by  the  Trade  satisfactoraly.  . . . 

20.  WILLIAM  B.  SMITH  TO  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  SALEM,  NOVEMBER  23, 

1841. 43 

A letter  has  been  received  by  me  from  your  department  dated 
Novbr  11th  requesting  information  on  a grave  charge  prefered  by 
Mr.  Botsford,  against  R.  P.  Waters  Esq.,  U.  States  Consul  at  Zan- 
zibar. I presume  the  charge  alluded  to  is,  the  distroying  of  a letter 
intended  for  the  President  of  the  U.  States.  My  answer  might  be 
short  and  to  the  point,  and  probably  most  acceptable  to  you, 
but  you  must  pardon  me  for  stating  the  case  in  my  own  way, 
which  I conseder  necessary  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Waters  having 

41.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

42.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

43.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  I. 
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(during  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1840  & in  my  absence)  tried 
to  fix  the  distruction  of  the  Imaun  letter  on  me,  forgetting  I 
presume  that  another  person  (Capt.  Brown)  was  present  when  he 
made  the  preparation  to  destroy  the  letter,  and  having  discovered 
his  error  to  late,  he  had  resort  to  another  by  denying  Capt. 
Brown  been  there  when  the  letter  was  destroyed,  thereby  admit- 
ting he  was.  If  so,  and  I done  it,  why  did  hee  not  arrest  one  for 
distroying  documents  in  his  care,  and  inform  the  Imaun  of  it,  and 
also  represent  the  case  to  his  government  when  he  visited  Wash- 
ington in  1840,  which  was  after  he  had  been  accused  of  distroying 
the  letter.  The  reason  is  obvious,  he  did  not  dare  to,  well  knowing 
if  he  did,  the  whole  case  would  be  investigated  and  the  result 
disastrous  to  him.  All  he  wanted  was  to  endevour  to  satisfy  his 
friends  he  was  innocent,  hoping  the  matter  would  drop  there. 
I knew  not  his  motive  for  charging  the  act  on  me,  except  my 
having  told  some  persons  of  it.  I first  heard  of  his  charging  it  to 
me  at  Zanzibar  on  my  homeward  passage  in  the  Ship  Brenda 
from  India.  I called  on  him  with  Capt.  Drinker44  and  the  Revd 
Cyres  Stone,45  a passenger  in  my  Ship.  He  persisted  in  charging 
me  with  the  act  and  denying  Capt.  Brown  been  present;  as  he 
■f  is  a very  great  man  there  I could  do  nothing.  My  only  alternative 
was  the  hope  of  finding  Capt.  Brown  at  home  to  substantiate  what 
I had  said,  but  found  him  gone.  He  however  fortunately  arrived 
at  Zanzibar  a short  time  after  I left,  and  hearing  the  charge  made 
against  me  by  Mr.  Waters  he  stated  the  whole  case  to  my  frends, 
and  forwarded  me  (unsolicited)  a letter  from  which  I have  copied 
the  inclosed  extract.46  The  whole  letter  is  at  your  service.  I will 
now  proceed  to  state  what  took  place  in  Mr.  Waters  house  the 
evening  before  my  departure  for  home,  which  I find  by  referring 
to  my  accounts  to  of  been  Jany.  14th  1838.  I was  at  Mr.  Waters 
house  with  Capt.  Brown  who  was  then  my  clerk  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  my  accounts  with  him,  he  (Waters)  having  done  my  busi- 
ness while  there.  Capt.  Hassan  & the  Imaun  secretary  came  in 
with  a letter  from  the  Imaun,  for  Martin  Van  Buren , President  of 

44.  Sandwith  Drinker  (1808-1857)  of  Philadelphia  returned  the  al-Sultana  to 
Zanzibar  from  New  York.  Eilts,  “Ahmad  bin  Na’aman’s  Mission  to  the  United 
States,”  261-72. 

45.  Perhaps  Cyrus  Stone,  a Methodist  minister  and  graduate  of  Bowdoin.  Bio- 
graphical Clippings,  XLII,  140. 

46.  See  document  XIII. 13. 
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the  U.  States.  After  they  were  gone  Mr.  Waters  said  he  did  not 
wish  the  letter  to  go  as  he  feared  it  contained  charges  against  him, 
and  he  had  no  time  to  write  home  to  conteract  their  effect,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  any  harm  to  destroy  the  letter  as  it  was 
not  the  work  of  the  Imaun,  but  wrote  at  the  instigation  of  the 
native  merchants  who  wished  to  drive  him  from  the  Island,  so 
that  they  could  again  get  the  American  business,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  He  then  asked  me  to  throw  the  letter  overboard  when  at 
sea,  which  I decline.  He  then  ordered  all  the  servants  out  of  the 
Cook  room.  When  they  were  all  gone  he  went  with  the  letter,  tore 
it  in  halves  and  hove  it  in  the  fire.  I followed  him  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  it  if  necessary,  fearing  it  might  be  said 
that  it  was  sent  home  in  my  vessel.  The  above  are  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case  as  near  as  I can  recollect.  I do  not  pretend  to  of  quoted 
his  very  words  but  the  substance.  He  must  of  been  hard  press 
when  he  was  drove  to  accuse  me,  for  so  far  from  my  having  any 
motive  to  distroy  the  Imaun  letter,  I should  of  been  said  to  of 
served  him,  which  in  fact  I have  done  every  voyage  I have  made 
to  Zanzibar,  by  taking  orders  from  him  for  goods  from  the  States, 
he  has  always  treated  me  and  all  the  Americans  with  great  respect 
and  attention.  . . . 

21.  EDWARD  BROWN  TO  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  SALEM,  DECEMBER  31, 

1841. 47 

On  my  arrival  at  Salem  on  the  14th  inst.  from  Zanzibar,  I 
found  a letter  from  your  Department  waiting  me,  which  I take 
the  first  leisure  moment  to  answer.  I am  requested  in  that  letter, 
to  state  all  I know  of  the  destruction  of  a letter  from  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  I will  do  as 
follows. 

I was  in  Zanzibar  in  January  1838,  as  clerk  of  the  Brig  Cherokee 
of  Salem,  commanded  by  Capt.  Wm.  B.  Smith.  Mr.  R.  P.  Waters, 
U.S.  Consul  acted  then  as  our  agent  in  procuring  a return  cargo 
and  I lived  in  his  house  and  assissted  him  during  our  stay  at 
Zanzibar.  On  the  evening  of  January  11th  or  12th,  1838,  the 
Imaum’s  Secretary,  Ahmed  ben  Aman,  came  into  Mr.  Waters’ 
house,  and  requested  to  be  told,  what  superscription  he  should 

47.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  I. 
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put  upon  a letter  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Waters  being  busy  at  the  time,  I wrote  the  following  words  upon 
a slip  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  the  Secretary. 

For  Martin  Van  Buren 
President  of  the  U.S.  of  America 
On  the  following  Saturday  eve  (13th  January)  as  the  Cherokee 
was  to  sail  for  home.  His  Highness’  Secretary,  accompanied  by 
Capt.  Hassan,  his  Interpreter,  came  in  to  Mr.  Waters  house,  with 
the  letter,  and  delivered  it  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Waters,  in  presence  of 
Capt.  Smith  and  myself.  The  letter  was  then  upon  the  table, 
where  Mr.  Waters  and  myself  were  sitting,  busy  at  our  accounts, 
and  I noticed  that  the  “e”  in  Buren  was  omitted.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  (having  slept  in  Waters’  house,  as  usual,  through  the 
night)  noticed  him  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  bearing  the 
above  superscription.  Shortly  after  . . . (Capt.  Smith  and  myself 
being  in  the  house)  Mr.  Waters  ordered  all  the  servants  away 
from  the  cook  room,  and  its  vicinity,  and  departed  from  the  room 
in  which  I was,  towards  the  cook  room,  followed  by  Capt.  Smith. 
What  took  place  there,  I cannot  of  my  knowledge  say,  not  having 
been  present,  but  I do  know,  that  the  above  described  letter 
for  the  President,  did  not  go  on  the  Cherokee , as  I had  all  the 
letters  into  my  charge,  by  Capt.  Smith  at  Zanzibar.  I know  nothing 
concerning  the  contents  of  that  letter;  but  had  heard  Mr.  Waters 
express  fears  to  Capt.  Smith,  that  the  Imaum  would  write  home 
requesting  his  recall;  or  words  to  that  effect.  . . . 

22.  DAVID  PINGREE  AND  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS, 
SALEM,  DECEMBER  30,  1841. 48 

...  You  must  take  every  possible  advantage  in  purchasing,  or 
our  competitors  will  have  an  advantage  of  us.  . . . We  intend  to 
work  up  this  end  of  the  business,  and  we  trust  you  will  your  end 
in  spite  of  all  opposition.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  get  our 
cargoes  back  and  in  the  market  before  the  vessels  of  our  enemies49 
return,  as  then  we  are  first  in  the  market,  and  nothing  cramps 
them  so  much  as  to  be  delayed  in  selling  their  cargoes  here.  . . . 

48.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

49.  The  group  led  by  Shepard  and  Bertram. 
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23.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  JOHN  G.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY 

1,  1842. 50 

. . . Since  my  return  from  Bombay  I have  called  on  the  Sultan 
three  times.  Our  conversations  has  been  about  Muscat,  Bombay, 
and  his  connection  with  the  English.  He  appears  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  English  agent  here  and  would  like  to  have  him 
recalled.51  I have  been  obliged  to  make  each  visit  much  shorter 
than  I would  wish  in  consequence  of  my  pressure  with  business 
which  occupies  most  of  my  time.  . . . 

February  10th.  . . . His  Highness’  Ship  Sultanna  sails  from  here 
to-morrow  morning  for  London  via  St.  Helena  with  four  horses 
and  other  valuable  presents  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
Ally  bin  Nassor52  (the  gentleman  who  went  to  England  as  His 
Highness  Minister  at  the  Queens  coronation,)  goes  in  the  Sultana 
as  minister  and  bearer  of  despatches  on  matters  of  importance. 
His  Highness  prefers  doing  his  business  immediately  with  the 
Government  in  England  rather  than  with,  and  through,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  or  the  Governor  General  of  India.  The 
Sultana  will  remain  in  London  for  answers  to  the  despatches.  . . . 
She  goes  as  a ship  of  war  and  takes  no  cargo.  Mr.  Wilson53  goes 
as  sailing  master.  . . . 

Cursejee54  wrote  me  from  Bombay  that  he  had  sent  you  the 
“Bombay  Times”  containing  Norsworthys  communication.  It  is 
a laughable  affair.  Poor  man,  he  is  quite  done  up.  He  makes  Mr. 
Waters  quite  an  important  character.  I wish  I could  persuade 
myself  that  it  was  true.  Mr.  Pingree  ought  to  write  out  a letter 
and  contradict  his  statement  that  the  Rollas  business  was  offered 
to  him.  . . . Capt.  Ward  has  left  a paper  with  me  contradicting 

50.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

51.  Captain  Atkins  Hamerton,  who  served  as  British  representative  in  Zanzibar 
from  1841  until  his  death  in  1857.  See  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  242ff. 

52.  Ali  bin  Nassor,  who  made  two  trips  to  Britain  as  the  Sultan’s  representative, 
later  served  as  governor  of  Mombasa.  He  was  captured  at  Siu  in  1845  and  executed 
by  those  opposing  Said  bin  Sultan.  W.  Christopher,  “Extract  from  a Journal  . . . 
of  North  Eastern  Africa  . . . Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society, 
VI  (1844),  375-76;  Burton,  Zanzibar,  II,  100. 

53.  There  were  two  Wilsons  in  Zanzibar.  One  was  Jonathan  Wilson,  formerly 
master  of  the  Salem  vessel  North  Star  and  brother-in-law  of  Waters.  The  other. 
Captain  Wilson,  held  positions  of  command  in  the  Sultan’s  navy. 

54.  Cursejee  Merwanjee,  a Bombay  merchant,  acted  as  agent  for  many  of  the 
Salem  merchants  visiting  his  port. 
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N.  statement  respecting  the  Cherokee  and  Rattler  and  saying 
that  the  owners  of  these  vessels  on  the  voyages  referred  to  pre- 
fered  having  their  business  done  through  my  house,  and  as  Jeram 
was  my  business  agent,  they  would  and  did  prefer  that  he  should 
do  their  business,  Mr.  Waters  being  responsible  for  the  same.  . . . 

24.  EDGAR  BOTSFORD  TO  HENRY  P.  MARSHALL,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEM- 
BER 24,  1842.55 

I some  time  since  addressed  a Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  state 
concerning  the  conduct  of  Mr  Waters  our  consul  at  this  place. 
Whether  in  so  doing  I took  a proper  course  to  bring  the  subject 
before  Government  I was  quite  ignorant,  but  having  for  2 years 
laboured  under  great  disadvantage  in  business  in  consequence 
of  a monopoly,  which  Mr  W aided  and  abetted,  seeing  our  treaty 
violated  without  ceremony  & our  Flag  disrespected,  I thought 
it  time  for  some  one  to  move,  and  to  inform  our  Government 
even  in  an  improper  manner  rather  than  not  at  all.  In  my  Letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  state  I named  but  2 or  3 of  the  charges  standing 
against  him.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  give  a full  account  of  his 
disgraceful  acts,  but  merely  to  cause  an  investigation  of  them, 
when  I venture  to  say  it  will  be  found,  that  few  men,  more  regard- 
less of  the  honor  and  interests  of  their  country,  have  ever  dis- 
graced a public  office.  He  has  a number  of  times  been  published 
in  the  Bombay  Papers,  is  there  accused  of  interfering  with  the 
trade  and  affairs  of  British  subjects  in  a most  unaccountable 
manner,  and  of  breaking  open  a Letter  directed  to  the  agent  of 
Messrs  Newman  Hunt  & Co  of  this  place  and  taking  property 
from  a vessel  which  he  found  by  this  Letter  had  been  sent  to 
this  agent  in  payment  of  a debt,  and  refusing  to  give  it  up  when 
called  upon  by  that  agent.  How  far  this  is  true  I will  not  attempt 
to  say,  but  will  state  what  I have  heard  here.  I have  been  told 
by  4 persons  in  Zanzibar  that  the  above  was  true  to  the  Letter. 
One  of  the  4 was  the  agent  himself.  I also  heard  Capt  Ed  Brown 
say,  in  a conversation  with  Mr.  Waters  about  this  business,  he 
told  him,  he  (Mr  W)  had  done  wrong.  Mr.  W.  then  said  his 

55.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  I.  Henry  P.  Marshall,  agent  of 
Scoville  and  Britton  of  New  York,  served  as  U.S.  consul  in  Muscat  in  1838  and  1839. 
Marshall  to  Forsyth,  March  8,  1838,  July  15,  1839,  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in 
Zanzibar,  I. 
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interpreter  told  him  the  Letter  was  for  him,  the  interpreter  being 
in  an  adjoining  room  at  the  time,  replyed  in  a quick  and  angry 
manner,  “I  did  not,  3 times  I told  you  that  Letter  [was]  for  Mr. 
Thomas  [?]  but  you  say  never  mind.” 

There  is  also  a report  here  (and  the  person  from  whom  I heard 
it  must  know,  and  could  have  no  object  in  telling  me  an  untruth) 
that  a demand  has  been  made  upon  His  Highness  by  the  English 
Govt  for  the  property  under  the  head  of  Piracy  committed  in 
the  Harbour,  and  His  Highness  has  written  back  saying  that  this 
was  not  done  by  any  of  his  people,  but  by  Mr  Waters,  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  over  whom  he  has  no  control. 

Our  Flag  has  been  stoned  while  flying  at  the  Consulate,  Mr. 
Waters  himself  has  been  stoned  in  the  street  and  floggd  by  slaves, 
and  can  such  a man  afford  protection  even  if  disposed!  Since, 
furthurmore  I have  never  seen  evidence  of  a disposition  to  protect 
the  interests  of  [anyone]  but  himself.  He  refuses  to  forward 
Letters  except  when  he  pleases  to  do  so  8c  detains  some  coming 
into  his  hands  2 8c  3 months  or  if  he  does  not  think  proper  even 
. . . [?  destroys]  them.  This  is  a picture  of  our  Consul,  and  what  a 
picture.  Can  you  not  lay  the  case  before  Government  in  such 
a way  as  to  induce  them  to  investigate  it.  That  is  all  I ask,  or  even 
write  to  His  Highness,  who  has  publicly  declared  he  will  tell  all 
if  asked  by  the  American  Govt  but  not  without — please  see  to 
this.  . . . 

25.  SAID  BIN  SULTAN  TO  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT,  UNDATED.56 

But  now,  the  object  of  the  writing  of  these  letters  of  friendship 
and  good  will,  is,  to  enquire  after  Your  Excellency’s  health, 
which  may  the  Lord  of  the  Heavens  and  of  the  earth  ever  pre- 
serve! and  to  know  your  wishes,  breathing  perfume. 

If  your  Excellency  should  be  pleased  to  enquire  after  us,  we 
are  ever  guided  by  constant  and  enduring  friendship. 

We  desire  that  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Americans 
and  the  Arabs  may  be  firmly  established;  and  we  trust  that  this 
is  also  the  desire  of  your  Excellency. 

56.  Ms  Dispatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  I.  The  letter  was  written  in 
1842;  it  is  enclosed  in  Hodgson  to  Webster,  January  30,  1843. 
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Now,  the  place  called  Merimeh57  from  the  confines  of  Tandjih 
with  the  adjacent  places,  has  never  been  visited  by  any  one  for 
purposes  of  trade,  for  80  years  past,58  except  by  permit  from 
the  Collector  at  Zendjebar  (Zanzibar).  In  the  writing  (correspon- 
dence) it  is  not  so  mentioned.  But  in  the  Treaty,  the  whole  of  the 
two  Seas  is  stipulated,  so  that  if  a vessel  arrive,  and  wish  to  transfer 
her  cargo  from  ship  to  ship,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  sell  it  from 
sea  to  sea,  the  established  custom  (law)  is,  that  the  duties  upon 
the  whole  cargo  be  first  paid.69 

Upon  this  subject,  we  request  that  your  Excellency  would  be 
pleased  to  write  us  a letter  with  your  sign  manual,  so  that,  if 
any  American  should  hereafter  violate  our  established  custom 
(law),  he  may  be  forbidden  and  prevented.  Until  now,  no  Ameri- 
can has  violated  this  regulation,  and  lest  it  may  happen,  we  have 
recommended  our  wishes  on  this  subject,  to  our  friend  the  Cap- 
tain (U.S.  Consul  at  Zanzibar?).60  He  is  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  regulations  and  the  affairs  of  these  countries. 

Whatever  Your  Excellency  may  desire  from  us,  whether  great 
or  small,  shall  be  done.  Health! 


26.  EDGAR  BOTSFORD  TO  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  RECEIVED  IN  WASHING- 
TON, NOVEMBER  10,  1842.61 

As  a citizen  of  the  United  States  I beg  to  lay  before  you  a 
statement  of  deep  interest  to  the  United  States  Government,  as 
well  as  to  all  citizens  of  the  same,  who  visit  these  parts  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  with  the  hope  that  such  steps  may  be  taken  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  best  good  of  all  concerned. 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  His  Highness  the  Imaum  of  Muscat 


I 


57.  The  Mrima,  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar  extending  from  Mtangata  to  Kilwa, 
was  regarded  as  an  area  closed  to  European  traders  by  the  Sultan.  All  commercial 
treaties  but  the  American  prohibited  visits.  See  Coupland,  East  Africa  and  its 
Invaders,  481. 

58.  In  1839,  the  Sultan  said  there  had  been  no  visits  to  the  Mrima  for  seventy 
years.  Said  bin  Sultan  to  Palmerston,  June  2,  1839,  F.O.  54/3,  P.R.O. 

59.  This  refers  to  the  problem  of  transshipment.  See  Bennett,  “Americans  in 
Zanzibar:  1825-1845,”  251. 

60.  The  Sultan  had  commissioned  Captain  Andrew  Ward  to  bring  his  views  to 
the  State  Department.  See  document  XVI.21. 

61.  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  I. 
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there  has  been  no  inconsiderable  increase  o£  the  trade,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  beleive,  that  a still  greater  increase  is  prevented 
only  by  a most  unwarrantable  monopoly  in  which  I regret  to 
say  R.  P.  Waters,  Esq,  the  United  States  Consul  is  an  abetter. 
In  fact  the  second  article  of  our  treaty,  which  guarantees  a fare 
trade  to  all  and  forbidding  any  interference  by  any  Officers  of 
the  Sultan,  is  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Mr.  Waters 
rendered  null  and  void. 

The  trade  of  this  place  is  peculiarly  situated.  The  collector 
of  the  Customs  by  name  Jeiram  Bin  Seva,  a Banyan,  is  by  his 
office  of  collection  vested  with  sufficient  power  to  control  almost 
all  of  the  Native  Merchants,  the  consequence  is  persons  coming 
here  to  trade  must  first  apply  to  said  Jeiram  who  calls  the  Native 
Merchants  together,  makes  known  their  offer,  then  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  say  through  what  House  the  business  must  be  trans- 
acted, and  there  is  no  alternative.  Refuse  to  comply  with  his 
terms  and  they  would  be  driven  from  the  market  with  doing 
little  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Waters  being  the  American  Consul  is  by  these  people  sup- 
posed, and  we  have  every  reason  to  beleive  has  given  them  to 
understand  that  he  is  clothed  with  authority  from  his  Government 
to  demand  from  Jeiram  the  full  exercise  of  this  power  for  his 
(Mr.  Waters)  own  particular  benefit  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  merchants  both  American  and  English.  Since  the  arrival  of 
the  British  Political  Agent,  a claim  has  been  laid  before  him  by  a 
Mr.  Norsworthy  a British  subject  on  Jeiram  for  $2232,  the  amount 
of  losses  in  commissions  caused  by  the  interference  of  Jeiram  in 
direct  violation  of  the  10th  article  of  the  English  treaty.  The 
claim  to  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  must  appear  just 
and  it  is  said  but  for  the  interference  of  Mr.  Waters  would  have 
been  paid.  It  has  been  forwarded  to  the  English  Government  and 
will  undoubtedly  cause  the  Sultan  much  trouble. 

Included  in  the  above  claim  is  $317,  taken  from  the  business 
of  the  Brig  Rattler , Capt  Brown  from  Salem  in  which  as  a part- 
ner of  Mr  Norsworthy  I am  equally  interested  with  him.  This 
vessel  was  consigned  to  us,  and  when  we  appeared  in  the  market 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  in  exercise  of  the  privilege 
guaranteed  to  us  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  both  our  countries  and 
when  too  Mr  Waters  was  absent  in  America  and  the  acting  Vice 
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Consul62  about  to  close  the  House  and  leave  the  Port  on  account 
of  his  health,  we  were  plainly  told  by  said  Jeiram  that  unless  we 
consented  to  give  half  the  commissions  to  him  for  Mr  Waters,  the 
Banyans  would  not  be  allowed  to  trade  with  us  at  the  same  time 
saying  his  arrangement  with  Mr  Waters  was  to  compel  all  who 
came  here  to  do  their  business  through  the  House  of  Mr  Waters.63 
To  this  imposition  we  were  obliged  to  submit,  not  having  any 
one  at  the  time  to  whom  we  could  apply  for  redress. 

In  conclusion  I would  remark  that  there  [are]  other  things 
concerning  Mr  Waters  which  seem  to  require  an  investigation. 
Some  3 years  ago  His  Highness  the  Sultan  wrote  a Letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  complaining  of  Mr.  Waters  con- 
duct and  wishing  him  to  be  recalled.  This  Letter  was  handed 
Mr  Waters  to  be  forwarded  but  His  Highness  has  of  yet  reed  no 
answer.  The  report  is  here  that  Mr.  Waters  destroyed  the  Letter 
and  Capt.  Wm  B.  Smith  and  Capt  Edward  Brown  of  Salem  both 
gentlemen  of  undoubted  veracity  have  said  publicly,  they  are 
ready  to  come  forward  if  called  upon,  and  say  under  oath  they 
saw  Mr  Waters  read  and  destroy  it,  indeed  he  has  acknowledged 
before  Capt  S.  Drinker  of  Philadelphia  that  he  saw  it  done  in  his 
own  House.  . . . 

27.  JOSEPH  CHEEVER  TO  CYRUS  L.  HOOD,  MAJUNGA,  OCTOBER  9, 

1842. 64 

Sir,  having  appointed  you  agent  of  the  Merchandise  landed  at 
Majunga  ...  on  acct  of  the  Owners  of  the  Brig  Cherokee,  you  will 
dispose  of  the  goods  left  in  your  charge  at  the  prices  in  the  an- 
nexed Invoice  (Regulated  by  the  Governor  of  the  place).  You 
will  Invest  the  proceeds  of  Sales  in  Hides,  Tortoise  Shell  and 


62.  P.  S.  Parker. 

63.  One  result  of  Waters’  system  was  that  the  Americans  concerned  here  cele- 
brated the  fourth  of  July,  1841,  by  raising  a flag  with  the  inscription  “No  Monopoly” 
over  Norsworthy’s  house.  Hamerton  to  Willoughby,  July  8,  1841,  E-4,  Zanzibar 
Archives. 

64.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  4.  Joseph  Cheever  (1807-1858)  was  a Salem  ship- 
master. He  left  Salem  in  1858  for  South  America  on  the  Lucia  Maria,  which  was 
lost  at  sea.  Biographical  Clippings,  III,  216-17.  Cyrus  L.  Hood  (c.  1821-1850),  a sea- 
man, died  as  the  result  of  an  accident  in  Baltimore  in  1850.  Biographical  Clippings, 
III,  210. 
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Gum  Copal.  Bear  in  mind  that  Hides  are  the  principal  article 
and  secure  as  many  as  you  possible  can  during  the  absence  of 
the  Brig,  which  will  be  from  4 to  5 months,  probably  a shorter 
time  . . . Sales  are  generally  effected  for  half  Round  and  half  cut 
money.65  The  latter  you  must  pay  particular  attention  in  Receiv- 
ing as  to  being  full  weight.  You  will  have  a man  to  assist  you  in 
all  your  transactions.  As  to  receiving  money,  salting  hides  &c 
by  no  means  trust  any  one.  In  delivering  goods  receive  your 
money.66  You  will  write  every  opportunity  to  Zanzabar  directing 
your  letters  to  George  Weston67  or  Messrs  Norsworthy  8c  Botsford 
as  relating  to  your  sales  and  purchases.  Your  Instructions  keep 
entirely  to  yourself.  . . . 


28.  TAMES  HILL  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  PORTSMOUTH,  OCTOBER  20, 

1842. 68 

. . . Note  in  going  in  to  Quilimane  it’s  customary  to  take  a 
pilot,  but  the  pilotage  is  heavy.  For  a square  riged  vessel  it’s 
$100.  Any  one  can  go  in  with  out  a pilot  by  observing  the  follow- 
ing remarks.  . . . When  ariving  at  Quilimane  Report  in  distress69 
& if  you  should  make  any  special  consignment  consign  to  one  Senor 
Nell  who  speaks  a little  English  8c  is  the  only  one  that  speaks 
English.  He  will  do  all  your  business  but  requires  to  be  strictly 
look’d  after.  The  People  in  general  are  Hospital  8c  Honourable 
in  all  of  their  dealing.  . . .70 

65.  The  people  of  Madagascar  cut  the  specie  circulating  in  their  island  into  pieces 
for  their  local  needs.  For  their  currency  system,  George  Foucart,  Le  Commerce  et  la 
Colonisation  a Madagascar  (Paris,  1894),  38-47. 

66.  Cash  sales  were  the  rule  at  Majunga.  R.  P.  Waters  wrote  to  V.  Marks  (letter  of 
February  10,  1841,  Waters  Papers,  Box  3):  “Don’t  let  the  Governor  have  any  more 
muskets  than  he  can  pay  for.’’ 

67.  George  Weston  was  perhaps  a relative  of  the  Salem  merchant  Nathaniel 
Weston. 

68.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  4.  James  Hill  was  possibly  a member  of  the  Hill 
merchant  family  of  Portsmouth.  See  Charles  W.  Brewer,  Rambles  About  Portsmouth 
(Portsmouth,  1873),  I,  231,  329.  He  had  been  on  a Salem  vessel  trading  in  eastern 
Africa  in  1842.  Hill  to  Waters,  June  21,  1842,  Waters  Papers,  Box  5. 

69.  Compare  with  document  XVII.3,  note  10. 

70.  The  log  of  the  Richmond  (Essex  Institute)  for  July  3,  1842,  states  about  a visit 
to  Quelimane:  “Reported  [by  an  official  visitor]  that  strangers  were  not  allowed  to 
enter.  . . . Concluded  to  goe  ashore  myself.  . . . Visited  the  Govenaur.  After  con- 
siderable deumere  consented  that  I should  enter  being  short  of  water." 
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29.  JOHN  BERTRAM,  DAVID  PINGREE,  AND  JOHN  G.  WATERS  TO 

EBENEZER  TIBBITS,  SALEM,  NOVEMBER  10,  1842.71 

We  agents  for  the  Ship  Brenda , Barque  Star,  Brigs  Cherokee  8c 
Rattler  have  agreed  with  David  Pingree,  agent  for  the  Barques 
Cavalier  8c  Eliza,  Brig  Rolla  and  Schr.  Rowena,  that  you  and  any 
other  agent  of  ours  at  Majunga  shall  not  sell  your  goods  under 
a price  you  and  their  agent  at  Majunge,  Mr  Marks,  or  any  other 
agent  they  may  have  there,  may  agree  on,  and  that  you  shall  not 
pay  over  a price  you  and  their  agent  may  agree  upon  for  Hides 
and  other  goods  you  may  purchase  at  Majunga.  That  your  sales 
and  purchases  for  goods  of  the  same  quality  shall  be  at  the  same 
price  and  that  there  shall  be  no  cutting  under.  That  everything 
shall  be  fair  and  open  between  you.  This  agreement  to  be  kept 
in  confidence  between  the  parties. 

30.  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  TO  EBENEZER  TIBBITS,  SALEM,  NOVEMBER 

10,  1842.72 

As  you  are  about  to  leave  in  our  Brig  Rattler  for  Majunga,  to 
reside  there  by  agreement  for  one  year,  we  would  wish  to  remark 
upon  a few  things  necessary  for  your  direction.  You  will  take 
from  the  Rattler  all  the  goods  which  you  may  think  you  can 
dispose  of  in  4 months  and  probably  such  as  we  have  designated 
per  memo,  will  be  enough.  Your  goods  you  will  place  in  some 
store,  and  retail  them  as  you  find  customers,  taking  your  pay 
in  Hides  or  such  other  goods,  (if  any  there),  as  may  offer.  In 
buying  the  Hides  you  must  be  particular  about  the  size  and 
quality.  All  that  you  buy  in  a green  state  you  will  Salt,  and  all 
that  you  buy  dry  you  will  keep  in  that  state.  . . . Hides  are  now  too 
high  at  Majunga,  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  get  the  price  down. 
You  will  find  Mr.  Marks  there,  the  agent  for  Mr  David  Pingree, 
and  we  trust  that  you  will  make  an  agreement  with  him  to  divide 


71.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  18.  Ebenezer  Tibbits  (1822-1866)  served  for  a time  at 
Majunga  as  agent  for  Shepard  before  leaving  because  of  illness.  He  later  became  a 
shipmaster  on  Salem  vessels.  John  F.  Osgood  Diaries,  Essex  Institute;  Leavitt, 
“History  of  the  Essex  Lodge  of  Freemasons,”  263;  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their 
Voyages,”  E.I.H.C.,  LX  (1924),  41. 

72.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  18. 
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both  the  Sales  and  the  purchases,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  pernicious 
practice  of  bidding  upon  one  another.  . . ,73 

Your  pay  is  to  be  20  Dollars  per  month  and  your  passages  out 
Sc  home  free.  We  shall  direct  our  Vessels  to  call  at  Majunga  as 
often  as  once  in  three  months  to  take  away  the  Hides  Sc  supply  you 
with  Goods.  . . . The  usual  practice  of  the  Port  of  Majunga  is 
for  the  Captain  to  take  on  shore  to  the  Governour  samples  of 
the  goods  which  he  intends  to  land.  A day  is  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  price  he  Sc  his  subjects  are  to  pay  for  them, 
which  is  usually  regulated  by  the  last  sales.  . . . They  also  fix  the 
price  of  Hides,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  you  can  alter  the  price 
of  Hides;  yet  you  may  the  size  of  them.  . . . Hides  are  purchased 
by  the  length,  having  a stick  for  the  measure  of  them,  and  the 
price  is  paid  according  to  the  size.  . . . 

31.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  SAID  BIN  KHALFAN,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  1, 

1843. 74 

. . . His  Highness  needs  some  good  person  near  him  to  advise 
him.75  My  own  time  is  so  completely  occupied  with  our  own 
business  that  I have  not  the  leisure  to  devote  to  affairs  here  which 
I sometimes  wish  I had.  It  is  very  important  that  His  Highness 
son’s  and  family  keep  united  and  at  peace  among  themselves. 
But  I am  sorry  to  say  they  are  far  from  this  good  state  of  feelings 
for  each  other  now.  . . . 

32.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  JOHN  G.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  8, 

1843.76 

...  A new  tariff  has  been  laid  at  Majunga  on  imports  and 
exports.  Cottons  now  pay  10  p.c.,  muskets  5 p.c.,  soap  10  p.c.  and 
crockery  ware  10  p.c.  On  exports  hides  pay  10  p.c.,  tallow  10  p.c., 
specie  5 p.c.  If  there  was  no  other  American  concern  at  Majunga 
but  our  own  I would  immediately  withdraw  Mr.  Marks  for  a 

73.  Marks  and  Tibbits  did  conclude  an  agreement.  Tibbits  to  Shepard,  March  1, 
1843,  ibid. 

74.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  3. 

75.  In  1845  Said  bin  Sultan  wrote  the  Foreign  Office  asking  for  “a  quick  and 
sensible  man”  to  aid  him  in  dealing  with  the  foreign  consuls.  Said  bin  Sultan  to 
Aberdeen,  October  13,  1845,  F.O.  54/7,  P.R.O. 

76.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 
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time  and  write  to  the  Queen  ...  in  the  hope  that  she  would  order 
the  former  duties  to  be  collected  again.  But  as  things  are  now 
this  would  be  of  but  little  use  as  Mr.  Tibbets  has  agreed  to  stop 
there  for  one  year.  I intend,  however,  to  write  the  Queen  on 
the  subject.  . . .77 

33.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  JOHN  G.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  3, 

1843.78 

. . . What  you  say  respecting  the  large  amount  of  specie,  cottons 
and  powder  which  have  been  sent  out  the  last  two  years  expresses 
just  my  own  views  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a source 
of  great  anxiety  to  me  to  devise  ways  to  dispose  of  the  large 
quantities  of  goods  which  have  been  sent  out.  I have  been  obliged 
to  plan  out  voyages  for  the  Banians  Dows,79  and  thus  try  and 
induce  them  to  purchase  our  goods  and  ship  them  away  to  other 
places.  This  has  been  done  by  some  of  the  Banians  extensively 
and  has  resulted  favorably,  so  that  now  I am  frequently  obliged 
to  aid  in  planing  and  assisting  in  getting  underway  a voyage  for 
their  Dows.  . . . 

34.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  SAID  BIN  KHALFAN,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  1, 

1843. 80 

. . . Business  is  dull  everywhere  and  commerce  seems  to  be  over- 
done throughout  the  entire  world.  I have  never  known  so  little 
business  doing  in  Zanzibar  as  at  the  present  time.  Capt.  Hamerton 
has  been  very  sick  with  a bilious  fever  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
Four  weeks  since  some  person  got  into  Jeram  bin  Sevas  house 
in  the  night  and  stabbed  Jeram  in  seven  different  places  and  came 
very  near  taking  his  life.  Jeram  sent  for  me  and  also  Capt.  Hamer- 
ton & Capt.  Webb  and  we  dressed  the  wounds  as  well  as  we  could. 
He  has  now  got  quite  well  again.  His  Highness  called  to  see 
Jeram  every  day  for  two  weeks.  But  the  person  who  committed 

77.  Queen  Ranavolana  I,  ruler  of  the  Merina  of  Madagascar  from  1828  to  1861. 
For  her  administration,  Deschamps,  Histoire  de  Madagascar , 164-73. 

78.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

79.  For  a description  of  the  Indian  Ocean  sailing  vessel,  the  dhow,  Richard 
LeBaron  Bowen,  Jr.,  “Arab  Dhows  of  Eastern  Arabia,”  American  Neptune , IX  (1949), 
87-132. 

80.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  5. 
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the  deed  has  not  been  apprehended.  Jeram  leaves  for  Cutch  in 
October  next.  . . . 


35.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  JOHN  G.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEM- 
BER 2,  1843.81 

. . . Jeram  sails  tomorrow  for  Cutch  in  His  Highness  Schooner 
Curlew.  He  will  return  here  in  about  three  months.  His  business 
to  Cutch  is  to  settle  the  estate  of  his  father.  The  Elisas  Cotton 
begins  to  work  off  a little.  We  have  sold  between  20  8c  30  Bales  at 
$2.37  | p ps.82  All  the  muskets  are  sold  at  $4.25  each.  I wish  you 
had  sent  a thousand  muskets.  I notice  they  are  very  cheap  in 
America,  and  I could  sell  one  thousand  at  the  present  time  at 
$4.00  each  as  they  are  much  wanted.  ...  I was  pleased  to  have  the 
Elisa  bring  so  small  a cargo.  It  was  as  large  a quantity  of  Cottons 
as  one  vessel  ever  ought  to  bring  out  here.  We  can  make  as  much 
profits  on  four  hundred  bales  as  we  can  on  eight  hundred.  And 
then  again  we  cannot  invest  to  so  good  an  advantage  the  funds 
which  a large  cargo  turns  us  in  as  we  can  the  proceeds  of  a more 
moderate  cargo.  Indeed,  I fear  that  the  large  quantities  of  Ivory 
which  we  are  sending  you  will  overstock  the  market  and  thus  it 
will  remain  on  hand  for  a long  time.83  But  I am  oblidged  to  send 
it  for  there  is  nothing  else  in  which  to  invest  such  a large  amount 
of  funds  as  we  had  on  hand.  . . . 

His  Highness  is  disposed  to  send  a ship  to  America,  but  he  will 
be  guided  by  my  advise  in  respect  to  sending  her.  He  wants 
a large  quantity  of  spars,  cordage,  canvas  8c  duck  for  several 
new  vessels  which  he  is  about  building.  But  I think  it  may  be 
best  for  me  to  contract  with  him  to  bring  them  out  in  one  of  our 
vessels.  . . . His  Highness  told  me  yesterday  that  I must  not  think 
of  going  to  America.  That  if  I would  remain  here  he  would  do 
anything  for  me  I might  wish.  But  I made  him  no  promises  and  I 
will  not  make  any  at  present.  . . . 


81.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

82.  Per  piece. 

83.  There  was  little  danger  of  this.  When  J.  G.  Waters  visited  two  Connecticut 
comb  factories  that  bought  ivory  from  Salem  merchants,  he  was  informed  that  each 
cut  over  1000  pounds  of  ivory  a week  without  meeting  all  of  their  orders.  J.  G. 
Waters  to  R.  P,  Waters,  August  15,  1844,  Waters  Papers,  Box  9. 
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36.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY 

2,  1844.84 

In  pursuance  of  my  promise  I will  endeavor  to  give  you  a 
few  hints  regarding  the  trade  to  the  Red  Sea  8c  Persian  Gulf.  . . .85 
Mocha  is  the  port  most  frequented  by  Americans  8c  although  the 
trade  is  in  a declining  state  yet  continues  to  be  a place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  The  principal  export  is  Coffee  which  is  generally 
to  be  had  at  all  seasons,  but  March  8c  April  are  the  best  months 
to  be  there,  as  it  is  the  regular  season,  8c  generally  cheaper  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  There  may  also  be  procured  here 
Gums,  Myrrh  8c  Arabic,  some  Hides  8c  Goat  Skins,  8c  generally  at 
fair  rates.  It  has  of  late  years  become  an  outlet  for  a considerable 
quantity  of  Cotton  goods,  such  as  are  usually  imported  here. 
Prices  generally  rule  higher  than  here  or  at  Muscat.  ...  I imagine 
1500  to  2000  Bales  might  annually  be  sold  at  Mocha  8c  Hodeida. 
I know  of  nothing  else  except  the  Cottons  which  would  find  a 
ready  sale.  . . . The  merchants  are  generally  Arabs,  8c  I have  uni- 
formly found  them  upright  in  their  transactions  8c  generally  able 
to  meet  all  their  contracts.  Sales  are  usually  made  at  Mocha  8c 
returns  contracted  for  at  once.  Sometimes  however  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a contract  except  by  giving  time,  8c  I have  remained  at 
one  time  7 months  in  Mocha  roads,  when  we  had  only  Specie,  but 
generally  2 \ to  4 mos.  is  ample  time.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  Cash  returns,  at  any  port  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  goods  are  sold 
by  the  piece  without  reference  to  yards.  . . . The  custom  is  to 
deliver  the  goods  on  shore,  boat  8c  coolie  hire  paid  by  the  seller. 
The  custom  duty  is  3%.  ...  A charge  is  made  of  anchorage  8c 
varies  2 to  400  $ as  you  can  make  a bargain.  It  is  necessary  to 
threaten  to  leave  the  port,  8cc.  This  always  brings  them  to 
terms.  . . . Some  presents  are  necessary  to  be  made  to  those  in 
authority. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Aden  by  the  English,  it  has  become  a 

84.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  4.  Benjamin  F.  Fabens  (1818-1912)  of  Salem,  after 
serving  on  vessels  and  in  Zanzibar  for  the  Pingree  group,  left  that  concern  to  serve 
as  resident  agent  for  Shepard  and  Bertram  in  Zanzibar  from  1844  to  1848. 

85.  Merchant  ventures  to  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar  usually  included  visits  to  the 
ports  of  the  Arabian  area  while  the  resident  agents  in  Zanzibar  sold  landed  cargo 
and  collected  for  the  return  voyage. 
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place  of  some  trade  8c  a few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  merchan- 
dise will  find  a ready  market  8c  for  Cash  these  should  consist  of 
Eatables,  Tobacco,  Sugar  (refined)  8c  many  smaller  articles  such 
as  are  usually  taken  to  Bombay.  . . . The  port  of  Berbera,  op- 
posite to  Aden  on  the  African  Coast,  is  a place  of  great  trade  dur- 
ing the  months  of  October,  Novr  8c  December,  but  as  the  articles 
to  be  had  there  are  about  as  cheap  at  Aden  8c  Mocha,  the  object  is 
hardly  worth  the  risk.  The  people  are  a savage  tribe  8c  not  ac- 
customed to  white  men.86  The  other  ports  on  the  Arabian  coast 
between  Cape  Aden  8c  Ras  al  Had  are  not  frequented  at  all  by 
Europeans.  . . . 


37.  CONTRACT  BETWEEN  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  JOHN  BERTRAM,  AND 
OTHERS,  AND  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  SALEM,  MAY  14,  1844.87 

This  agreement  made  this  14th  day  of  May  1844  between 
Michael  Shepard,  John  Bertram  8c  others  ...  on  the  one  part  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  Fabens  on  the  other  part,  all  of  Salem  wit- 
nesseth  that  the  said  Fabens  is  to  take  passage  on  board  the  Bark 
Star  for  Zanzibar  and  there  he  is  to  act  as  agent  for  said  Shepard, 
Bertram  8c  others,  and  to  give  the  whole  of  his  services  to  said 
Shepard,  Bertram  8c  others,  in  consideration  that  they  . . . are  to 
send  there  three  or  more  vessels  if  necessary  from  Salem  to  Zanzi- 
bar consigned  to  said  Fabens.  ...  In  full  compensation  for  all 
his  services  said  Fabens  is  to  be  allowed  a commission  of  two  8c 
a half  per  cent  on  all  sales,  8c  the  same  on  all  purchases  made  by 
him,  and  the  said  Fabens  is  to  be  interested  one  eighth  part  in  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  cargo  of  the  said  Bark  Star's  voyage  . . . and 
said  Fabens  is  to  have  a like  interest  in  all  the  other  vessels  sent 
to  him  by  virtue  of  this  agreement.  . . . 

This  agreement  to  continue  until  either  party  shall  notify  the 
other  of  his  wish  to  discontinue  the  same,  8c  in  six  months  after 
receiving  the  said  notice  this  agreement  is  to  be  no  longer 
binding.  . . . 

86.  American  vessels  did,  however,  visit  Berbera.  The  Emily  Wilder  of  Salem,  for 
example,  bought  $9763.25  worth  of  gum  Arabic,  myrrh,  and  hides  there  in  February 
1845.  Shepard  Papers,  Box  10. 

87.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  3. 
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38.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  JOHN  G.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH  1, 

1844.88 

. . . The  French  Brig  of  War  Messenger  is  here  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a commercial  treaty  with  His  Highness,  the  Sultan, 
and  as  I have  been  intrusted  by  His  Highness  with  the  business 
of  arranging  a treaty,  I have  been  busily  engaged  on  the  subject 
the  last  ten  days — and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  His  Highness 
and  his  sons.  To  arrange  this  Treaty  was  one  of  the  objects  which 
induced  me  to  remain  here  this  year,  as  His  Highness  was  very 
desirous  for  me  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  on  his  behalf.  When 
it  is  completed  I will  send  you  a copy  so  that  you  can  see  what 
a fine  diplomatist  I have  become!!  . . ,89 

39.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  TOHN  G.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  18, 

1844.90 

. . . The  Cavalier  will  sail  on  Tuesday  next  (21st  inst.)  with 
such  a cargo  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  her.  She  will  have  rising 
four  thousand  frasellas  of  good  Copal.  . . . We  send  no  Ivory  on 
cargo,  as  it  as  been  held  too  high  for  us  to  purchase  under  cir- 
cumstances. . . . Ivory  is  held  at  $31  @ 32.00.  The  caravans  with 
Ivory  have  arrived  down  within  a few  days  and  the  trade  is  now 
going  on  on  the  coast.  When  the  Ivory  comes  to  market  it  must 
be  cheaper  unless  Webb  or  Bates  have  funds  with  which  to  pur- 
chase. And  if  they  have  they  will  be  sure  to  keep  the  price  up. 
For  it  is  not  their  custom  to  get  the  prices  of  Ivory  or  copal  down , 
but  the  contrary,  to  get  them  up.  . . . 

The  hides  are  a good  lot,  mostly  dry.  . . . There  has  been  a war 
among  the  natives  where  the  hides  come  from,  which  has  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  hide  business.  . . . 

His  Highness  had  a splendid  new  Frigate  (the  Victoria)  arrive 
here  from  Bombay.  . . . She  mounts  32  guns  and  cost  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  guns,  anchors  Sc  chains.  The  Ship 
which  he  is  building  here  is  getting  along  rather  slowly.  ...  He 

88.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

89.  Said  bin  Sultan  informed  the  French  negotiator,  sent  from  Reunion,  that  he 
had  complete  trust  in  Waters.  De  Kerdudal  to  Bazoche,  May  3,  1844,  O.I.  1559, 
A.O.M.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  French  government. 

90.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 
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has  added  several  new  ships  to  his  fleet  since  you  were  here.  . . . 

The  Richmond  will  not  get  away  from  here  short  of  two  months 
from  the  present  time.  . . . We  see  but  little  of  Webb  or  Bates. 
They  are  both  busily  engaged  in  running  the  price  of  Copal  and 
Ivory  up  and  we  are  hard  at  work  in  running  the  price  down.  So 
you  see  the  difference  in  our  employments.  Doctor  Franklin  said 
“it  was  better  to  be  employed  even  to  no  profit  than  to  be  idle.” 
And  it  appears  to  me  that  some  people  follow  the  Doct.  advise. 
The  Richmond  must  lose  money  on  this  voyage  and  the  Rattler 
cant  make  a dollar.  ...  It  would  be  far  better  for  them  (Shepard 
&c)  to  do  less  business  at  a profit  than  to  go  on  as  they  do  now. 
Even  their  own  vessels  often  interfere  so  much  with  each  other  as 
to  produce  a serious  loss.  . . . 

40.  JOHN  G.  WATERS  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  NEW  YORK,  JUNE  9, 

1844.91 

. . . We  shall  put  another  Vessel  in  the  trade.  This  we  do  for 
several  reasons,  & first  to  keep  others  out  of  the  trade  as  much  as 
possible,  secondly  that  we  may  send  to  the  north  or  on  the  East 
Coast  Madagascar  or  any  other  places  you  may  think  best,  and 
to  keep  up  with  the  other  concern  who  have  now  five  vessels  & 
if  Capt  Bertram  had  Mr  Pingrees  Means  he  would  hire  twenty.  . . . 

41.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  AND  JOHN  BERTRAM, 

ZANZIBAR,  AUGUST  16,  1844.92 

We  arrived  yesterday.  . . . The  market  is  at  present  apparently 
very  dull,  not  that  African  produce  is  scarce,  but  that  the  Banians 
demand  such  prices  for  their  goods  as  precludes  the  possibility 
of  contracting  or  purchasing  for  Cash.  Within  a month  I hope 
for  a change  for  the  better,  as  within  that  time  most  of  the  native 
vessels  arrive  from  the  Southward  with  Copal  & Ivory.  . . . The 
Rolla  has  been  to  Majunga  and  obtained  between  2 and  3000 
hides.  . . . There  are  times  . . . when  some  two  or  three  thousand 
hides  will  arrive  there  from  the  adjacent  towns  in  a month.  Upon 
such  an  arrival  now  depends  success  there.  . . . 

91.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  9. 

92.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 
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42.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEM- 

BER 27,  1844. 93 

. . . The  Supercargo  of  a French  Bark,  from  Bordeaux  which 
has  been  lying  here  for  the  last  month  and  made  sales  to  the 
amount  of  some  6 or  7000  dolls.,  had  been  paying  §5-50  per  fras. 
for  uncleaned  Copal.  This  does  not  effect  the  market  price  how- 
ever, as  he  is  a stranger  and  the  natives  consider  all  strangers  as 
fair  game.  The  one  who  cheated  him  most  had  the  most  to  boast 
of 94 

Waters  sails  for  Bombay  Oct.  1st  in  His  Highness’  Schr. 
Prince  of  Wales  which  he  fits  out  for  the  occasion.  Report  says 
that  he  is  going  home  overland,  and  I think  report  speaks  truly, 
for  the  Lac  of  dolls,  which  he  imagines  himself  to  be  worth  has 
given  him  an  enormous  idea  of  his  own  importance  and  he  will 
hardly  trust  his  valuable  self  on  board  a vessel  of  the  Eliza’s  age. 
His  brother  William  will  go  home  in  the  vessel  that  succeeds  the 
Eliza , and  Messrs  Jelly95  Sc  Masury  will,  I presume,  have  charge 
of  Mr.  Pingree’s  business.  Waters  I suppose  will  use  what  in- 
fluence he  may  have  at  Washington  in  getting  one  of  them 
appointed  Consul.  . . . 

43.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  WILLIAM  C.  WATERS,  BOMBAY,  NOVEM- 

BER 13,  1844.96 

...  As  respects  the  . . . Bark  Mohawk ,97  you  must  do  all  you 
can  honorably  to  prevent  their  contracting  and  thus  getting  a 
footing  in  Zanzibar.  We  must  be  willing  to  pay  as  high  as  they 


93.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 

94.  See  documents  XVI.15,16. 

95.  William  H.  Jelly  served  on  Salem  vessels  in  East  African  waters  from  the 
early  1840’s.  In  1842,  R.  P.  Waters  hired  him  as  assistant,  partly  due  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  Swahili.  After  Waters’  retirement  to  Salem,  Jelly  became  a resident  merchant 
closely  tied  to  the  Pingree-West  group  of  Salem  traders.  Log  of  the  Cavalier  (Essex 
Institute),  entry  of  May  15,  1842;  R.  P.  Waters  to  J.  G.  Waters,  May  3,  1848,  Waters 
Papers,  Box  6. 

96.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  9. 

97.  Owned  by  R.  C.  Mackay  and  J.  S.  Coolidge  of  Boston.  Captain  Ballard,  former 
mate  on  the  Star  of  Salem,  was  master.  The  Boston  competitors  were  described  as 
“large  and  enterprising  Merchants  in  Boston,  who  will  ruin  the  trade  if  they  should 
succeed  in  the  present  voyage.”  State  Street  Trust  Company,  Other  Merchants  and 
Sea  Captains  of  Old  Boston  (Boston,  1919),  44;  Shepard  to  Fabens,  September  15, 
1844,  and  November  15,  1845,  Fabens  Papers,  Box  2. 
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will  if  necessary  and  if  it  comes  to  the  worst  loose  a few  thousand 
dollars  if  by  so  doing  we  can  keep  the  trade  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  now  hold  it.  . . . Dont  allow  the  Capt  to  be  coming 
to  our  house  only  when  he  has  official  business.  We  must  keep 
all  new  comers  at  a distance  and  so  try  to  make  one  voyage 
sufficient  to  disgust  8c  sicken  them  of  Zanzibar  and  its  trade.  . . . 

44.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  AHMAD  BIN  NA’AMAN,  BOMBAY,  DECEM- 
BER 12,  1844.98 

. . . Jeram  went  to  Bate  25  days  ago  to  try  and  settle  his  business. 
He  is  expected  back  in  a few  days.  He  told  me  before  he  went  to 
Cutch  that  he  should  return  to  Zanzibar  in  the  Caroline.  I see 
that  Jeram  likes  Bombay  very  much.  He  is  building  a new  house 
(which  is  most  completed)  and  it  must  cost  him  over  twenty  thou- 
sand Rupees.  I shall  do  all  I can  to  make  him  return  to  Zanzibar 
before  this  monsoon  closes  because  I know  His  Highness  wishes 
him  to  be  in  Zanzibar. 

98.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  9. 
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Eastern  Africa,  1 842-1845 


1.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  NOTES  1842,  1843,  AND  18441 

. . . October  18,  1842.  . . . Jeram  called  toward  evening.  We  had 
a long  talk  about  business.  He  said  that  all  my  Brass  wire  would 
go  soon  ...  as  they  had  received  news  that  three  thousand  frasillas 
of  Ivory  was  on  its  way  down  to  the  coast.  He  said  that  the  Kilwa 
business  was  coming  out  well  this  Year.  There  was  not  much 
Ivory  but  Slaves  were  very  plenty  and  cheap — about  seven  dollars 
each — and  that  here  in  Zanzibar  they  sold  from  $14  to  $25.00 
each.  Women  were  worth  more  than  men  this  year  as  very  few 
females  came.  About  one  hundred  Slaves  (Jeram  said)  were  sold 
in  the  market  every  day  now.  A dow  arrived  here  from  Kilwa 
night  before  last  full  of  Slaves.  During  the  night  after  she  came 
to  Anchor  one  Slave  killed  six  other  Slaves  while  they  were  asleep. 
The  poor  fellow  probably  did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to 
do  to  him  by  bringing  him  here,  and  most  likely  from  fright  lost 
his  mind  and  when  in  this  state,  he  killed  six  poor  fellows  who 
were  in  bondage  like  himself.  How  infernably  bad  is  Slavery, 
look  upon  it  in  any  way  we  may.  His  Highness  has  bot  seven 
hundred  Slaves  within  a few  weeks  past  to  put  on  a Sugar  planta- 
tion which  he  is  preparing.  . . .2 

October  21,  1842.  . . . Ahamed  bin  Aman  and  myself  translated 
for  His  Highness  an  article  from  an  American  paper  . . . respecting 
the  failure  of  the  Niger  expedition  Sec.  . . .3 

1.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  4. 

2.  The  Sultan  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  R.  Cogan  to  manufacture 
sugar.  See  Hamerton  to  Aberdeen,  April  13,  1844,  Slave  Trade  Correspondence  Pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1844,  F.O.  54/6;  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  253. 

3.  For  a recent  discussion  of  the  unsuccessful  Niger  expedition  of  1841-1842, 
Philip  D.  Curtin,  The  Image  of  Africa  (Madison,  1964),  281ff. 
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November  4,  1842.  To-day  and  the  two  following  days  are 
great  days,  or  holy  days,  which  are  called  in  Arabic  Biaram.4 
They  are  days  of  feasting  and  pleasure  on  which  no  business  of 
any  amount  can  be  done.  The  Sultan  gives  a great  feast  to  several 
thousands  persons  to  day.  . . . 

November  8,  1842.  . . . Ahamed  bin  Aman  told  me  to  day  that 
His  Highness  has  made  up  his  mind  to  send  the  Gazelle  to  Lon- 
don to  sell  her  cargo,  and  then  proceed  to  America.  . . . The  reason 
for  this  arrangement  is  so  as  to  avoid  the  high  duty  in 
America!  1 ! . . . 

November  10,  1842.  ...  I called  to  see  His  Highness  for  a few 
minutes,  he  being  in  town.  In  the  afternoon  Ahamed  bin  Aman 
came  to  my  house  and  said  he  had  some  news  to  tell  me,  viz.  that 
His  Highness  had  given  orders  to  sell  what  Copal  they  had  bought 
for  him  as  he  should  not  send  the  Gazelle  to  Americal  ! ! . . . 

November  11,  1842.  ...  At  noon  Ahamed  bin  Aman  called  and 
said  that  Sied  bin  Duniene  requested  him  to  say  to  me  that 
he  had  the  selling  of  Highness  Copal  and  if  I wished  to  buy  and 
would  call  at  his  house  he  would  show  me  the  samples.  I told 
Ahamed  that  I saw  through  all  this  business.  . . . 

November  16, 1842.  . . . Jeram  called  this  morning  and  told  me 
His  Highness  was  going  to  send  all  his  Copal  to  Mauritius. 
That  he  (Jeram)  got  news  last  night  that  one  thousand 
frasillas  of  Ivory  had  arrived  down  on  the  coast,  and  that  a great 
deal  more  was  on  its  way  down  and  would  soon  be  here.  That 
His  Highness  had  a large  lot  coming  and  he  would  sell  it  to 
me.  ...  In  the  afternoon  Capt.  Webb  called,  the  first  time  for 
five  or  six  months.  . . . 

November  18,  1842.  Three  dows  arrived  this  morning  from 
the  coast,  with  large  lots  of  Ivory.  It  mostly  belongs  to  Arabs  who 
sent  their  people  into  the  interior  eighteen  months  since,  for  to 
trade  for  Ivory.  ...  It  is  said  that  the  great  Manamoise  caravan 
will  be  down  in  two  or  three  months’  time  with  much  Ivory.  . . .5 

November  28, 1842.  . . . His  Highnesses  Ship  England,  Schooner 

4.  Ramadhan  had  ended  the  previous  evening. 

5.  The  Nyamwezi  of  central  Tanganyika  yearly  visited  the  coast  to  sell  ivory  to 
merchants  from  Zanzibar.  A caravan  of  1848  had  an  estimated  2000  members. 
Loarer,  No.  1,  “lie  de  Zanguebar,”  O.I.  523,  A.O.M.  For  the  Nyamwezi,  see  Fr. 
Bosch,  Les  Banyamwezi  (Munster,  1930);  Wilhelm  Blohm,  Die  Nyamwezi  (Hamburg, 
1933). 
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Prince  of  Wales,  and  about  ten  dows  sailed  from  here  for  Lamo. 
His  Highness  son  Karlid  and  Syed  Silliman  embarked  in  the 
England  in  command  of  Two  thousand  soldiers  who  accompany 
them,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Governor  of  Sewee  and  Pata 
who  has  rebeled  against  the  Sultan’s  government.  . . .6 

December  2,  1842.  . . . Jeram  called  in  the  Forenoon  and  said 
he  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  buying  His  Highness  Copal. 
We  had  some  talk  about  it,  and  then  I told  Jeram  that  I would 
make  him  my  agent  to  buy  the  copal.  But  that  I was  not  going  to 
enter  into  any  competition  to  buy  it,  and  thus  run  the  price  up, 
but  that  if  I could  buy  it  at  a fair  price  I was  willing  to  buy  it, 
and  now  I would  leave  it  with  him  to  manage  the  business. 
Toward  evening  Jeram  called  and  said  he  had  bot  all  the  Copal 
for  me,  at  the  same  price  which  it  cost.  . . . 

December  3, 1842.  . . . Jeram  handed  me  a minute  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Copal  which  I bot  from  His  Highness  Yesterday.  In 
all  between  23  & 2400  frasillas.  . . . 

January  25,  1843.  His  Highness  Sch.  Curlew  returned,  being 
unable  to  find  Cutch.  . . . 

June  5,  1843.  This  morning  at  a little  before  4 o’clock  I was 
called  to  see  Jeram.  At  | past  3 o’clk  this  morning  some  per- 
son entered  Jerams  room  and  attempted  to  murder  him  as 
he  lay  a sleep  on  his  bed.  He  received  several  (6)  stabs  with  some- 
think  like  a dirk,  in  different  parts  of  his  body.  He  bled  con- 
siderable and  we  dressed  his  wounds  which  occupied  us  two 
hours.  He  felt  that  he  was  very  dangerously  injured,  and  that  it 
very  uncertain  what  the  result  might  be,  and  so  he  made  his  last 
will  after  we  dressed  his  wounds,  and  appointed  Capt.  Hamerton 
and  myself  as  his  Executors.  . . . 

July  18,  1843.  . . . Rode  from  the  shamba  side  of  the  Bridge  to 
Matony  in  Jerams  new  Gig,  being  the  first  ever  in  this  place, 
and  Capt.  Hassen  & myself  the  first  to  ride  to  Matony.  His  High- 
ness seemed  much  pleased  with  it.  . . . 

September  6,  1843.  Called  on  His  Highness  at  Matony.  Went 
on  board  the  Sultana  in  company  with  Ahamed  bin  Naman.  His 
Higness  told  me  today  that  he  would  be  54  years  old  this  year, 
that  he  was  born  in  the  Mohammedan  year  1206.  . . . 

6.  See  document  XVI.35,  note  84. 
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January  2,  1844.  ...  At  23  minutes  past  eight  o’clk  this  evening 
as  we  were  all  sitting  in  the  veranda,  we  felt  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  It  jared  my  house  considerable.  . . . 

January  8,  1844.  . . . Yesterday  at  noon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kraph  and 
his  lady  arrived  here  from  Aden  via  Mombas.7  They  are  mission- 
aries of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  are  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing a mission.  . . . 

January  9,  1844.  . . . Dr.  Kaph  removed  into  my  old  house  to 
day.  . . . 

February  21,  1844.  . . . Engaged  all  day  on  the  French  Treaty, 
with  Capt  Kurderdal8  8c  M.  Bedier.  They  both  dined  with  me, 
and  in  the  evening  took  a walk  into  the  country. 

February  22,  1844.  . . . Translated  French  Articles  for  a Treaty 
into  Arabic  8c  English.  . . . 

February  23,  1844.  Employed  in  translating  the  French  Arti- 
cles. . . . 

April  3,  1844.  . . . Syed  Silliman  called  and  we  had  a long  talk 
about  the  plantation  at  Chuweene  which  he  proposes  to  lease 
me  for  50  years.  . . . 

April  15,  1844.  . . . Had  a talk  with  Wm.  C.  Waters  to  day 
with  which  I was  much  displeased  and  came  to  the  determination 
to  close  up  my  business  here  in  Zanzibar  by  the  first  of  next 
February,  and  all  hands  return  to  America.  . . . 

May  3,  1844.  ...  Dr  8c  Mrs.  Krapf  went  on  board  the  Bugle 9 
this  P.M.  to  sail  to  Mombas.  . . . 

[May  4,  1844.  . . . This  morning  ...  a sail  was  discovered  com- 
ing from  the  South.  It  proved  to  be  the  Sultan’s  Ship  Victoria 
from  Bombay,  34  days.  He  is  a new  vessel  of  32  guns  just  built  at 
Bombay.  . . . 

June  13,  1844.  Went  to  Matony  to  see  the  place  where  they 
say  a pot  of  money  has  been  found.  . . . 

7.  Ludwig  Krapf  (1810-1881)  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  establish  on 
the  East  African  mainland.  He  was  the  author  of  Reisen  in  Ost-Afrika  ausgefiihrt 
in  dem  Jahren  1837-55  (Komthal,  1858).  The  English  edition  of  this  work.  Travels , 
Researches  and  Missionary  Labours  during  Eighteen  Years’  Residence  in  Eastern 
Africa  (London,  1860),  is  an  unsatisfactory  abridgment  of  the  original,  marred  by 
capricious  editing. 

8.  Captain  de  Kerdudal.  See  document  XIII. 38  for  this  treaty. 

9.  A type  of  dhow. 
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June  22,  1844.  Visited  His  Highness  plantation  at  “Kisam- 
bana.”  Saw  the  Steam  Sugar  mill  in  operation.  . . . 

July  23,  1844.  . . . Received  the  sad  news  that  Mrs  Krapf  died 
at  Mombas  on  the  night  of  the  13  inst.  two  days  after  giving 
birth  to  a daughter.  And  Doct.  Krapf  was  quite  ill  also.  . . .10 

August  6,  1844.  Called  on  the  King  of  “Patta”11  with  Doct. 
Pickering.12  Received  an  invitation  from  His  Highness  for  me 
and  my  family  to  visit  Kisambany  and  partake  of  a feast  next 
Thursday.  As  he  gives  a feast  to  about  one  thousand  people.  . . . 

September  3,  1844.  Went  to  Matony  this  morning  to  enter 
a complaint  against  Abjee  8c  Ramjee13  for  trying  to  injure  my 
business  by  threatening  Topan14  that  they  would  undersell 
him.  . . . 

September  7,  1844.  Once  more  we  have  finished  our  difficul- 
ties with  Abjee  & Ramjee  through  the  mediation  of  Capt. 
Hassan.  . . . 

October  3,  1844.  This  forenoon  at  \ past  10  o’clk  I sailed 
from  Zanzibar  in  the  Barque  Wm.  Schroder  bound  to  Muscat  & 
Bombay.  Fired  three  guns  on  passing  Matony,  which  were  an- 
swered by  the  Chararlum. 

10.  Krapf  recounted  his  experiences  at  Mombasa  in  three  moving  letters  to 
Waters.  See  Waters  Papers,  Box  7. 

11.  Probably  a rival  to  the  ruler  of  Siu,  then  opposing  Said  bin  Sultan.  See 
Guillain,  Documents  sur  VAfrique  Orientate , III,  97-103,  and  document  XVI.35, 
note  84. 

12.  Charles  Pickering  (1805-1878),  grandson  of  Timothy  Pickering,  grew  up  in 
Salem.  He  received  the  M.D.  degree  from  Harvard  in  1826,  subsequently  being 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He  was  chief 
zoologist  on  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  sent  to  the  South  Seas  and  the 
Antarctic  in  1838.  Pickering  visited  East  Africa  to  add  to  the  study  he  began  on 
this  expedition — The  Races  of  Man  and  Their  Geographical  Distribution  (London, 
1849).  From  D.A.B.,  XIV,  562;  Pickering,  Races  of  Man,  184ff.  For  the  U.S.  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  Daniel  Henderson,  The  Hidden  Coasts  (New  York,  1953). 

13.  Renshaw  bin  Ramji,  connected  with  Jeram’s  firm,  was  an  important  merchant 
of  Zanzibar.  See  Webb  and  Bates  to  Hamerton,  July  23,  1844,  F-7,  Zanzibar  Archives, 
for  further  difficulties  of  Ramji  with  Waters. 

14.  Topan  bin  Tajir  dealt  extensively  with  the  American  merchants  in  Zanzibar. 
See  documents  XIX.3  and  7. 
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2.  A VISIT  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA,  1843-1844. 

EPHRAIM  A.  EMMERTON’S  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE1 

On  the  13th  of  June  1843  I started  in  the  Brig  Richmond,  of 
153  tons,  Captain  William  Bates,  belonging  to  my  father,2  on 
my  first  voyage  to  sea,  being  then  16  years  of  age.  . . . Our  first 
port  was  Delogoa  Bay  which  we  reached  in  95  days.  It  is  a small 
Portuguese  settlement  a few  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Port  Natal.  . . . Here  we  remained  but  a few  days,  getting  a few 
casks  of  brakish  water  which  we  had  to  fill  at  the  back  of  the 
village  8c  roll  through  the  streets  to  the  boat.  The  people  were 
very  poor  8c  did  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  trade  with  so  we 
left  them  8c  sailed  for  Quillimane.3  This  town  is  situated  between 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Mozambique  on  a river  about  1 1 miles  from  its 
mouth.  There  the  Capt  hired  a house  on  shore  8c  fitted  it  up  as 
a general  store  8c  we  remained  several  weeks  retailing  a portion  of 
our  cargo,  which  consisted  in  part  of  unbleached  Cottons,  Powder, 
Muskets,  furniture,  provisions  of  different  kinds,  boots  8c  shoes 
8cc  8cc.  We  also  purchased  a quantity  of  fine  Ivory,  sea  horse  tusk 
8c  tortoise  shell  from  them.  I here  assissted  Capt  Bates  in  the 
“store”  and  after  hours  we  used  to  walk  out  among  the  cocoa  nut 
trees.  There  I saw  several  times  gangs  of  Slaves  just  as  they  came 
in  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  thin  almost  as  Skeletons.  They 
had  an  iron  ring  round  the  neck  8c  a chain  went  through  it,  thus 
connecting  together  40  or  50  in  a line.  At  night  they  were  shipped 
off  in  boats  to  be  taken  down  the  river  to  barracoons  erected 


1.  Ms  M 656  1848S4,  Essex  Institute.  Ephraim  A.  Emmerton  (1827-1901)  made 
seven  visits  to  eastern  Africa  in  Boston  and  Salem  vessels;  he  also  served  for  a 
time  as  agent  for  John  Bertram  at  Aden.  After  leaving  the  sea,  Emmerton  was  a 
partner  in  the  Salem  firm,  Ropes,  Emmerton  and  Co.,  the  successors  to  John 
Bertram  in  the  eastern  African  trade.  James  A.  Emmerton,  Materials  towards  a 
Genealogy  of  the  Emmerton  Family  (Salem,  1881),  317;  Albert  W.  Dennis,  The 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  (Salem,  1908),  34. 

2.  Ephraim  Emmerton  (1791-1877)  went  to  sea  in  1811  and  made  voyages  to 
India.  As  a Salem  merchant,  and  owner  of  such  vessels  as  the  Richmond  and 
Sophronia,  he  specialized  in  the  eastern  African  trade.  Emmerton,  Emmerton 
Family,  122. 

3.  The  log  of  the  Richmond  (Essex  Institute),  entry  of  September  15,  1843,  re- 
corded that  the  Portuguese  at  Delagoa  Bay  refused  Bates  permission  to  trade  unless 
he  received  a clearance  from  Mozambique.  The  Richmond  had  also  visited  Delagoa 
Bay  previously  with  no  success.  Log  of  the  Richmond  (Essex  Institute),  entry  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1838. 
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near  its  mouth  where  they  were  kept.  When  the  coast  was  clear 
of  cruisers  then  they  were  hurried  off  on  board  a vessel  kept  in 
waiting  for  them  8c  taken  to  Rio  Janeiro  for  sale. 

From  Quillimane  we  went  to  Majunga  in  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar but  only  stopped  one  day  as  we  were  not  allowed  to  trade. 
We  then  crossed  the  channel  again  8c  went  in  to  Mozambique. 
Here  we  landed  some  goods  which  were  left  to  be  sold  8c  pur- 
chased some  Ivory.  Then  proceeded  to  “Ibo”  a small  Portuguese 
settlement  on  the  Querimba  Islands  north  from  Mozambique. 
We  purchased  some  Gum  Copal  at  this  place  8c  made  a few  small 
sales.4  Then  started  for  Zanzibar  which  we  reached  in  December 
8c  remained  till  July  of  the  following  year.  Capt  Bates  hired  a 
house  on  shore,  took  the  Steward  from  the  vessel  to  cook  for  him 
8c  I stayed  with  him  also.  . . . We  left  Zanzibar  after  a stay  of  more 
than  six  months  for  home  touching  at  Ibo  8c  Mozambique  on 
the  way  8c  settling  up  affairs  there.  We  took  home  a cargo  con- 
sisting principally  of  Gum  Copal  8c  Ivory  8c  arrived  in  November 
after  an  absence  of  17  months.  My  pay  on  this  voyage  was  $7  per 
month.  . . . 

3.  A VISIT  TO  ZANZIBAR,  1844. 

michael  w.  shepard’s  account1 

On  the  15th  of  May  1844  ...  we  left  Derbys  wharf  in  Salem 
in  the  Bark  Star  . . . bound  to  the  Island  of  Zanzibar  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa.  . . . Nothing  of  . . . interest  occurred  until  the 
14th  of  August,  when  within  30  miles  of  Zanzibar  we  made 
Lathams  Island  at  8.30  A.M.  and  arrived  in  Zanzibar  harbour 
at  4 P.M.  the  same  day. 

Zanzibar  presents  a very  imposing  appearance;  it  is  about  30 
miles  in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  is  very  level  and  luxuriant. 

4.  American  visitors  did  not  always  have  this  success.  In  1848  the  Potomac  of 
Salem  met  this  fate:  “At  6 AM  went  ashore.  Called  on  the  Governor  who  informs 
me  that  oweing  to  the  restriction  of  the  Portuguese  government],  strangers  are 
not  allowed  to  trade.  However,  this  is  not  of  much  conciquence  at  this  time  as  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  by  way  of  trade.”  Log  of  the  Potomac  (Essex  Institute),  entry 
of  December  26,  1848. 

1.  Ms  bound  in  the  log  of  the  bark  Star,  1844,  Peabody  Museum.  Michael  W. 
Shepard  (1826-1896)  was  the  son  of  Michael  Shepard.  Shepard,  Genealogical  History 
of  William  Shepard,  54. 
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The  town  presents  a very  good  appearance  from  the  harbour,  es- 
pecially that  part  situated  on  the  beach,  composed  of  stone  and 
covered  with  choca,  or  mortar.  But  on  arriving  ashore  the  place 
presents  a very  different  aspect;  the  beach  and  streets  are  very 
filthy  and  the  horrid  smells  that  sometimes  fill  the  air  are  enough 
to  turn  the  stomach  of  one  unaccustomed  to  the  like  efluvia.2 

There  is  a Custom  House  in  this  place  where  a duty  of  5 per.  ct. 
is  paid  on  all  articles  imported  from  America.  His  Highness  also 
has  his  Haram  in  town  situated  near  the  Custom  House;  but 
his  Palace  is  at  M’tony  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a beautiful 
shambre.3  The  Palace  is  built  like  the  other  houses  of  stone  and 
mortar;  it  is  a large  building  parted  into  many  large  rooms;  his 
hall  where  he  receives  his  company  is  very  large  but  not  hand- 
some; the  walls  are  crumbling  to  pieces  and  although  it  has  a 
marble  floor  it  is  very  shaby,  not  much  better  than  one  of  our 
good  bams.  All  his  business  is  done  in  this  room;  when  he  has 
business  of  importance  to  perform  with  the  inhabitants,  which 
is  once  in  six  months,  for  the  payment  of  the  lease  of  the  Custom 
house  which  he  lets  out  to  one  Banyan  who  with  his  clerks  sit 
down  in  a circle  on  the  floor.  His  Highness  makeing  one  of  the 
number.  Then  come  the  orders  from  the  Banyans  which  Syed 
Seyed  bin  Soultan  has  sent  them.  Sometimes  an  order  of  12  ^ 
c[en]ts  is  sent  by  His  Highness  to  the  Custom  House.  A few 
years  since  Syed  Seyed  deposited  in  the  fort  1000  dollars  under 
the  care  of  the  keeper  of  the  fort,  and  if  any  was  taken  he  would 
be  responsible  for  it.  Soon  part  of  the  money  was  missed.  An 
order  was  given  to  have  a gun  loaded  and  the  keeper’s  head  put 
into  it  and  blown  to  atoms.  But  by  the  intercession  of  some  in- 
fluential persons  he  was  pardoned.  The  present  amount  paid  for 
the  lease  of  the  Custom  House  is  125,000  dollars  per  annum. 

The  manner  in  which  His  Highness  obtained  the  throne  is  this. 
His  father  having  died,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  his  uncle 
who  then  held  the  throne;  his  uncle  would  not  allow  him  to  go 
beyond  the  Palace  grounds  and  at  last  becoming  jealous  of  him 
as  he  was  the  next  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  ordered  him  to  [be] 

2.  Livingstone  said  “it  might  be  called  Stinkibar  rather  than  Zanzibar.”  Horace 
Waller  (ed.).  The  Last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone  (London,  1874),  I,  7.  To  a 
British  official  it  was  “the  dirtiest  place  in  the  world.”  Hamerton  to  Willoughby, 
May  29,  1842,  Enclosures,  48. 

3.  Shamba. 
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kept  by  himself  in  a room  and  allowfed]  no  one  to  see  him  but  the 
door  keeper  who  brought  him  his  regular  meals.  Finally  one  day 
the  door  keeper  told  him  his  uncle  was  going  to  keep  him  but  a 
few  days  longer  and  then  would  hire  some  one  to  murder  him.  He 
said  nothing  but  when  the  door  keeper  was  entering  the  next 
time  he  rushed  to  the  door  and  being  a very  strong  man  threw 
the  door  open  and  made  his  escape.  Rushing  to  his  uncle  who  was 
sitting  in  the  palace  hall,  he  drew  a small  sword  from  his  person 
and  plunged  it  in  his  breast.  His  uncle  immediately  rushed  to 
the  woods  for  safety,  but  was  closely  persued  by  his  nephew  who 
found  him  sitting  under  a tree  in  great  distress  from  loss  of 
blood.  He  then  peirced  him  the  second  time  to  the  heart  which 
proved  effectical.  In  this  manner  was  ended  the  life  of  the  former 
Sultan  of  Muscat  8cc.4 

Syed  Seyed  Bin  Soultan  then  became  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  and  has  since  held  it,  but  appears  to  be  in  constant  dread 
of  his  son  Syed  Carli  who  in  fact  has  the  whole  power  in  his 
hands  and  his  father  is  oblidged  to  do  as  he  suggests  even  to  the 
banishment  of  his  brother  Syed  a Sal  which  event  occurred  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  Zanzibar.  He  was  banished  to  a place  near  Muscat 
called  Muttra.  . . .5 

There  is  also  a great  trade  carried  on  in  slaves  at  this  place. 
The  dows  leaving  the  island  proceed  to  the  opposite  coast  (a  few 
hours  sail)  and  procure  a load  of  slaves,  though  some  go  down  the 
coast  to  the  distance  of  300  miles.  The  slaves  are  put  into  the 
dows  hold  and  packed  so  near  together  that  they  can  hardly  move. 
They  are  allowed  no  rice,  water,  or  anything  else  to  sustain  life 
until  they  arrive  to  their  destined  port.  Often  1000  slaves  are 
stowed  into  a space  hardly  capable  of  receiving  as  many  bags  of 
rice.  If  therefore  they  are  detained  two  or  three  days  by  calms 
or  contrary  winds  which  is  sometimes  the  case  many  sicken  and 

4.  There  are  many  accounts  of  Said  bin  Sultan’s  difficulties  with  his  uncle.  This 
is  one  of  the  more  favorable.  For  other  accounts,  see  Guillain,  Documents  sur 
I’Afrique  Orientate,  II,  154-58;  Broquant,  “Memoire  sur  Sei'd  Seid,”  February  14,  1845, 
C.C.Z.,1;  Edmund  Roberts  to  his  children,  September  28,  1835,  Roberts  Papers, 
IV,  Library  of  Congress;  Burton,  Zanzibar,  I,  291;  C.H.  Stigand,  The  Land  of  Zinj 
(London,  1913),  78-9. 

5.  Shepard  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the  Sultan’s  family  quarrels.  See  Gray, 
History  of  Zanzibar,  passim,  for  the  troubles  with  Said  bin  Sultan’s  son,  Hilal,  and 
for  Khalid’s  position. 
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die  and  when  they  arrive  in  Zanzibar  they  who  are  alive  are  so 
cramped  that  they  can  hardly  move. 

When  they  arrive  in  Zanzibar  they  are  discharged  in  the  same 
manner  as  a load  of  sheep  would  be,  the  dead  ones  thrown  over- 
board to  drift  down  with  the  tide  and  if  in  their  course  they 
strike  the  beach  and  ground  the  natives  come  with  a pole  and 
push  them  from  the  beach  and  thus  their  bodies  drift  on  until 
another  stoppage  when  they  are  served  in  a similar  manner. 
The  living  are  put  over  the  side  in  water  up  to  their  necks  and 
wade  ashore  to  the  Custom  house  where  they  are  made  to  sit 
down  in  a circle  and  served  with  parched  corn  and  water  to  their 
fill.  After  this  they  are  carried  to  the  owners  house  where  they 
are  kept  a few  days  previous  to  their  being  carried  into  the  mar- 
ket for  sale.  To  appear  to  advantage  in  the  market,  a few  hours 
before  they  appear  they  are  greased  with  a large  profusion  of 
cocoanut  oil  from  head  to  foot  and  covered  with  a very  showy 
robe.  At  the  slave  market  which  is  now  situated  a mile  or  more 
back  of  the  town  [where]  the  slaves  are  all  carried,  they  are  made 
to  form  a line  so  the  buyer  can  have  a fair  view  of  them.  The 
purchaser  walks  up  to  one  he  likes  the  looks  of  and  throws  a 
stick  at  some  distance  and  tells  the  slave  to  pick  it  up.  By  this 
he  has  a chance  to  see  his  gate  or  if  there  is  any  lameness.  He  is 
then  taken  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  group  and  examined  from 
head  to  foot  (every  part  of  their  body).  If  the  slave  is  purchased 
the  dress  is  taken  from  them  and  goes  for  the  clothing  of  some  other 
one.  The  next  day  they  will  appear  in  dress  like  the  other  slaves 
of  the  place  walking  the  streets  with  nothing  but  a small  piece 
of  cloth  around  their  loins  and  if  fortunate  enough  a piece  over 
their  shoulders.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  arabs  are  very 
cruel  to  their  slaves,  but  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Many  of  the  slaves 
are  sent  to  school  and  obtain  as  good  an  education  as  some  of 
the  head  arabs  of  the  place.6 

There  is  also  a large  trade  carried  on  in  copal  and  ivory. 
The  Banyans  proceed  to  the  opposite  coast  and  travel  into  the 
interior  to  trade  with  the  natives  who  are  very  ignorant  and 
know  not  the  value  of  these  articles.  The  Banyans  obtain  the 

6.  R.  L.  Playfair,  “Report  on  . . . the  various  Countries  around  Zanzibar  . . . ,” 
Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  XVIII  (1865),  263,  describes  the 
slaves  of  Zanzibar  as  “the  gayest  and  happiest  class  of  the  community.” 
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ivory  of  these  people  for  almost  nothing,  giving  a string  of  beads 
or  a small  coil  of  brass  wire  for  a tooth  weighing  140  pounds  or 
even  more.  But  the  natives  within  a few  years  have  found  out 
something  the  value  of  this  article  and  charge  a much  higher 
price  for  it.  It  is  the  custom  to  buy  a tooth  of  ivory  and  a slave 
with  it  to  carry  it  to  the  sea  shore.  Then  the  ivory  and  slaves 
are  carried  to  Zanzibar  and  sold.  (I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
but  one  Banyan  who  understands  the  language  of  these  natives.) 
Copal  is  sometimes  obtained  in  a similar  manner  to  ivory,  but 
in  general  the  copal  grounds  are  owned  by  private  individuals. 
Some  suppose  that  copal  at  first  originated  from  a tree  but  this 
seems  somewhat  doubtful  for  after  one  place  has  been  apparently 
exhausted,  if  visited  a few  years  after,  there  is  an  abundance 
(from  a Banyan).  After  all  it  seems  rather  hard  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  formed.7 

His  Highness  every  year  sends  100  men  into  the  interior  to 
explore  and  obtain  what  ivory  and  produce  of  the  country  as  they 
can  and  seldom  more  than  20  to  30  return,  the  rest  dying  on  the 
road.  Those  who  return  to  Z give  a description  of  a race  of  whites 
similar  to  the  Europeans,  and  having  vessels  which  are  repre- 
sented as  being  very  fine  and  sailing  on  a large  and  very  beautiful 
lakes.8 

A few  years  since  a mate  of  an  English  vessel  laying  in  Zanzibar 
harbour  made  it  his  practice  every  time  he  went  on  shore  to  meet 
many  of  the  Banyans  and  cut  the  string  of  beads  around  their 
neck  and  according  to  their  religion,  they  were  oblidged  to  stand 
as  if  rivited  to  the  spot  until  the  priest  came  and  tied  it  for 
them.9  But  this  piece  of  rascality  was  soon  put  a stop  to.  These 
people  worship  the  cow  and  neither  eat  or  deal  in  anything  that 
has  or  has  had  life.  When  one  of  their  number  die,  his  body  is 
taken  on  the  beach  and  burnt  with  fire  so  that  he  may  not 
suffer  the  fiery  torment  hereafter.  What  a delusion  is  this  destroy- 

7.  Copal  is  a hard,  translucent,  odoriferous  resin  obtained  from  tropical  trees; 
it  is  often  dug  from  the  earth  in  semifossilized  form.  James  A.  H.  Murray  (ed.),  A 
New  English  Dictionary  (Oxford,  1893),  II,  967. 

8.  This  was  a common  story.  See  Harry  Johnston,  The  Nile  Quest  (New  York, 
1903),  146;  John  Hanning  Speke,  What  Led  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the 
Nile  (London,  1864),  116;  Pickering,  Races  of  Man,  195. 

9.  The  unpopular  Hindu  merchants  suffered  many  similar  trials.  See  Emilie 
Ruete,  Memoirs  of  an  Arabian  Princess  (London,  1888),  190;  Ruschenberger,  Voyage, 
35;  Pickering,  Races  of  Man,  260. 
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[ing]  the  body  in  this  manner  after  the  soul  has  left  it  to  save 
the  soul. 

4.  A VISIT  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA,  1845. 

WILLIAM  B.  BATES 

journal  & observations,  8th  voyage,  brig  Richmond  18451 

March  24 , 1845.  At  2 PM  arrived  at  Mosumbique.  Went  ashore. 
Find  the  custom  house  closed  being  holy  days.  With  my  agent 
Mr  Nobre  visited  the  Govenaur. 

Find  that  the  vessels  have  not  arrived  from  the  Southern  Ports, 
who  generally  arrive  about  the  last  of  this  or  first  of  next  month. 
Will  probably  be  here  about  the  6th  of  next  and  probably  as 
usual  bring  a large  quantity  of  Ivory,  which  will  remain  here  till 
August,  at  which  time  there  is  generally  a large  quantity  on  hand, 
and  those  whishing  the  size  suitable  for  the  European  market 
can  have  the  liberty  of  taking  the  large,  as  the  medium  [of]  say  30 
to  40  lbs  is  prefferable  for  the  India  trade,2  and  as  August  is  the 
time  of  general  settlement  ready  money  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  duties  in  these  Portagues  Settlements  are  so  high  and  goods 
have  so  uneaqual  valuation  at  the  custom  house,  that  to  Strangers 
the  most  prefferable  management  will  be  to  let  the  purchaser  pay 
the  duties  which  is  usually  done,  altho  the  seller  is  personnaly 
responsible,  but  the  agent  manages  that  part  in  collecting  the 
sales  severally. 

National  vessels  & Stangers  pay  a duty  of  15%  on  the  custom 
house  valuation  (except  the  former  direct  from  Lisbon  who  pay 
2 j%),  and  if  you  wish  to  trade  to  the  Southern  Ports  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  31  \°/0  is  demanded.  Consequently  smuggling 
is  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  The  port  charges  in  Mosumbique 
amount  to  about  $45.  Commissions  on  Sales  5%  as  on  Purchases 
2 Vessels  are  not  allowed  to  anchor  outside  more  than  24 
hours.  At  Quilemane  the  Pilotage  is  $125,  and  no  other  charges 
except  a small  fee  to  the  Guaras  & Guardmore.3 

1.  Ms  M 656  1845R2,  Essex  Institute. 

2.  For  notes  on  the  types  of  ivory,  G.S.P.  Freeman-Grenville,  The  Medieval 
History  of  the  Coast  of  Tanganyika  (London,  1962),  25;  Loarer,  No.  1,  “He  de 
Zanguebar,”  O.I.  523,  A.O.M. 

3.  Portuguese  officials. 
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The  vessels  from  India  usually  arrive  and  return  each  succeed- 
ing Monsoon  bringing  large  quantities  of  Dungaree  black  8c 
white,4  Beads,  Brass  Rings,  Iron  &c  for  the  Southern  Ports  of 
Quilemane,  Sofalla,  Ihnamban  8c  Delago  Bay,  to  which  Ports 
Strangers  are  not  permitted  to  trade,  altho  sometimes  admitted 
clandestineately.  But  since  the  English  efforts  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade  are  carried  into  such  force  the  trade  has  greatly  de- 
clined and  left  the  inhabitants  so  poor  that  there  is  no  inducement 
for  Strangers  to  undertake  the  risk  8c  time  to  obtain  admittance 
among  them. 

March  25,  1845.  Another  holy  day  of  which  the  Portagues  have 
a great  number.  Conciquaetly  nothing  doeing  at  the  custom 
house.  . . . Find  some  enquirey  for  American  Cottons.  The  natives 
in  the  interior  demand  it  by  the  name  American5  by  which  ap- 
palation  it  is  known  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Corainta.6  I shall 
endeavor  here  as  I did  last  voyage  at  Quilemane  to  introduce  a 
few  Bales  which  I trust  will  lead  for  a greater  demand  for  the 
future.  . . . 

March  26,  1 845.  Employed  in  landing  goods  and  shall  leave  . . . 
and  call  on  my  return  as  the  prospect  of  quick  sales  8c  returns  is 
uncertain  & neither  money  or  Ivory  in  the  place.  Met  the  collec- 
tor of  customs  of  Ibo  who  informes  me  that  the  Bark  Orb 7 of 
Salem  was  at  Ibo  the  first  of  this  month  and  had  obtained  a 
quantity  of  Gum  (700  fr[asila]s)  at  $3.50.  And  probably  if  no  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  for  the  future,  I might  be  able  to  con- 
tract for  a quantity  [to]  be  delivered  in  3 or  4 months.  The  most 
certain  time  to  find  copal  there  is  before  the  rains  commences  in 
Feby  to  April  from  June  to  August. 

March  28,  1845.  At  6 AM  a Pilot  on  board.  . . . Got  underway 
and  proceeded  on  our  course  toward  Ibo. 

March  31,  1845.  At  6 PM  came  to  anchor  off  Ibo.  . . . Find 
H.B.M.  Helena  here.  . . . 

April  1,  1845.  At  6 AM  went  ashore  and  visited  the  Govenaur, 
Raffael  Antonio  Carvalho,  who  seems  not  disposed  to  allow  me 
to  trade  altho’  I bring  despatches  from  Mosumbique,  but  the 

4.  Coarse,  inferior  quality  Indian  cloth. 

5.  Amerikani  in  Swahili  refers  to  unbleached  calico  cloth. 

6.  Cape  Corrientes. 

7.  Owned  by  David  Pingree.  Salem  Ship  Register,  136. 
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Portague  like  a tact  understanding  to  that  effect.  Find  that  there 
is  a prospect  of  obtaining  copal. 

April  2,  1845.  The  Banians  on  board  to  examine  goods  & shall 
probably  sell  Powder  & Cottons.  Went  ashore  and  bargain’d  for 
Copal.  . . .8 

April  11,  1845.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar.  Find  the  Bark  Orb  here. 
Also  the  brig  Arrow 9 from  London  Jany  2d  arrived  here  yes- 
terday. . . . 

April  29,  1845.  . . . the  Brig  ALF 10  sailed  for  Bremen  via  St. 
Helena.  . . . 

May  13,  1845.  . . . Jaram  agrees  to  take  my  business  and  act  as 
my  agent,  he  receiving  the  usual  commission  2%  on  purchases.  . . . 

May  17 , 1845.  . . . The  last  dow  sailed  for  Cutch  5 days  later 
than  last  year.  This  year  the  First  dow  arrived  from  Bombay  Dec. 
19th/44.  Jeram  arrived  in  the  last  Dow  April  20th/45. 

May  18,  1845.  . . . dined  at  Capt  Hamerton’s.  Mr  J[elly].  Mr 
Ffabens].  Mr  M[asury]  [were  present].  . . . 

May  21,  1845  . . . the  Orb  sailed  for  Majunga.  . . . She  has  3500 
frs  Gum  [copal],  175  frs  Ivory,  25  cask  Oil,11  Skins  & Majunga 
Hides 

May  23,  1845.  . . . Capt  Northworthy  died  at  midnight.  A 
Swedish  Bark,  Prince  Charles,  arrived  from  Mosumbique  via 
Majunga. 

May  24,  1845.  ...  At  4 PM  buried  Capt  Nothworthy  who  died 
from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  aged  46  years,  being  a resident  here 
11  years,  leaving  a Widow  here  and  a Boy  in  England.  ...  At 
2 PM  arrived  Bark  Emily  Wilder,  [Captain]  Dow,12  from  Aden, 
46  days.  . . . 

8.  Bates  left  Ibo  on  April  6. 

9.  See  document  XVII. 1,  note  2. 

10.  The  Alf  of  Bremen,  Hans  Rodatz,  master,  made  a voyage  to  eastern  Africa  in 
1843-45  that  led  to  the  entry  of  the  Hamburg  firm  of  William  O’Swald  into  the 
trade  of  the  area.  Ernst  Hieke,  "Die  Reise  des  Schoners  Alf  nach  Afrika  1843/45,” 
Afrika  Rundschau,  II  (1936/37),  178-81;  Percy  Ernst  Schramm,  Kaufleute  zu  Haus 
und  Vber  See  (Hamburg,  1949),  394ff. 

11.  Merchant  vessels  often  brought  whale  oil,  received  from  American  whalers 
visiting  Zanzibar,  back  to  the  United  States. 

12.  Stephen  B.  Dow  (1819-1852)  served  on  Salem  vessels  in  the  eastern  African 
trade  for  over  two  decades.  He  had  the  reputation  of  “one  of  the  most  successful 
shipmasters  that  ever  sailed  from  New  England,  the  owners  of  vessels  entrusted 
to  his  care  never  having  had  occasion  to  draw  a dollar’s  worth  of  insurance  upon 
his  account.”  Biographical  Clippings,  IV,  38. 
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May  28,  1845  ...  a Dow  from  Keelwa  with  200  Bags  Copal,  to 
20  different  persons.  Sold  Jackass13  Copal  to  Ramjee.  . . . 

June  2,  1845.  ...  At  11  AM  arrived  Brig  Cherokee,  Mansfield14 
master,  95  days  from  Salem.  . . . 

June  4,  1845  . . . the  Emely  Wilder  sailed.  Employed  in  making 
arrangements  to  go  South.  Jeram  [a]greeing  to  act  as  agent  and 
advance  cash  to  amt  sales  at  Interest.  . . . 

June  9,  1845  . . . visited  Jeram  8c  Ramjee  in  company  with 
Augustus,15  who  make  great  promises  to  assist  him  during  my  ab- 
sence and  will  advance  as  much  money  as  he  may  require.  Shall 
leave  tomorrow. 

June  28, 1845.  . . . Arrived  at  Ibo,  went  ashore  and  remained  all 
night.  Find  that  fresh  orders  are  issued  to  expell  all  Strangers. 
The  Banians  who  have  been  resident  here  14  years  have  till 
August  to  close  up  their  business  and  leave,  not  being  allowed 
even  to  export  what  goods  they  might  have  on  hand  to  any  other 
port  except  Mosumbique.16 

Raffael  still  maintains  as  heretofore  that  if  I return  here  on  my 
passage  home  shall  have  the  privelidge  of  shipping  any  merchan- 
dise I might  want,  as  he  will  overlook  the  event  in  my  favor,  and 
moreover  will  not  allow  any  one  to  ship  any  thing  from  the  Port. 
And  he  being  Govenour  and  being  on  good  terms  with  the  Gov- 
enor  General,  I think  there  still  is  a fair  opening  for  me. 

June  29,  1845.  . . . Have  sent  ashore  $2000  for  Copal  consigned 
to  Raffael  and  shall  make  the  attempt  to  effect  something  here- 
after. At  present  there  is  no  Gum  on  hand  as  it  is  the  [time  of  the] 
harvest  of  Corn,  after  which  Gum  is  collected.  Am  told  that  in 
Sept  I might  probably  find  1500,  or  2000  frs. 

July  5,  1845.  Mosumbique.  . . . Find  Nobree  laid  up  with  a 
sore  leg,  and  but  few  goods  sold.  Has  collected  140  @ ivory.  Fond 

13.  Rough  or  unripe  copal.  Burton,  Zanzibar,  I,  357. 

14.  Daniel  H.  Mansfield  (1800-1874)  served  on  the  famous  Salem  India  trader, 
the  George,  before  becoming  a master.  He  made  several  voyages  to  eastern  African 
waters.  He  served  as  American  representative  in  Zanzibar,  from  1855  to  1859. 
Burton  praised  Mansfield  for  aiding  in  the  preparations  for  his  expedition  to  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages,”  E.I.H.C.,  LIX  (1923), 
4,  191;  Burton,  Zanzibar,  I,  313. 

15.  Perhaps  P.  Augustus  Hamblett  of  Salem.  See  Webb  to  Fabens,  January  8, 
1846,  Fabens  Papers,  Box  2. 

16.  The  Portuguese  often  acted  against  the  resident  Indian  traders.  For  another 
instance,  T.S.  Leigh,  “A  Visit  to  the  River  Zambezi,”  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  XIX  (1849),  3. 
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Capt  Chs.  Chalmers  and  4 men  of  the  Ship  Ceile  of  Baltimore 
which  was  wrecked  on  Joan  de  Nove.17 . . . After  comeing  off  with 

4 feet  water  in  her  hold,  shaped  their  course  for  Mosumbique, 
but  foundered  the  next  night  carrying  down  with  her  the  officers 
and  12  hands.  Capt  Chalmers  got  clear  in  the  Small  Boat  with 

5 hands  and  reached  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  landed  about  Lat 
17°  S having  suffered  much  for  water.  Directly  on  landing  was 
stripped  and  robbed  of  everything,  and  after  20  days  travelling 
reached  Mosumbique,  where  one  man  died  and  the  rest  have 
been  in  the  Hospital.  This  Ship  belong  to  McKin  of  Baltimore 
and  was  on  a trading  voyage  along  the  Coast.  . . ,18 

July  7 } 1845.  Employed  in  collecting  Ivory.  Do  not  find  a large 
quantity  on  hand,  several  vessels  having  been  to  the  South.  Also 
the  Swedish  Bark  had  taken  250@.  A Brig  sailed  for  Bombay 
with  1100  arrabes,19  but  think  I shall  find  100  arrabes.  Offered 
Prusian  Crowns20  but  find  they  are  not  current  and  valued  at  8 
cusads.21  Sph  dolls  at  9#.  . . . 

July  8 , 1845.  . . . Shipped  127  teeth  Ivory  250  Arrabes.  Cleared 
at  the  Custom  house.  Shall  sail  tomorrow  taking  Capt  Chalmers 
8c  4 Seamen  with  me.  At  4 PM  arrived  bark  Montgomery22  of 
Providence,  R.I.  fr[om]  Providence  via  St  Helena,  Cap.  G.  Hope, 
Ihananban  8c  Quilimane.  At  the  latter  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter, 
and  left  without  doing  anything.  Went  on  board  in  the  evening. 
He  has  his  wife  with  him.  . . . 

July  13,  1845.  At  noon  arrived  at  Zanzibar.  Find  that  there  had 
been  collected  about  300  frs  Gum,  and  no  change  for  the  better. 
The  Bark  Eliza 23  arrived  here  20th  June  82  days  from  Salem. 
The  Mohawk  from  Aden  arrived  15th  do,  28  days.  Also  a dow 
with  Copal — 380  bags.  . . . 


17.  Juan  da  Nova. 

18.  This  story  proved  to  be  a “humbug,”  when  checked  in  the  U.S.  Chalmers 
and  his  group  were  probably  slavers.  Shepard  to  Fabens,  November  29,  1845, 
Faben  Papers,  Box  3. 

19.  See  document  XIX.31. 

20.  For  their  place  in  the  currency  of  eastern  Africa,  Coupland,  East  Africa  and 
its  Invaders,  304;  T.  Marston,  Britain’s  Imperial  Role  in  the  Red  Sea  Area,  1800- 
1878  (Hamden,  Conn.,  1961),  viii-ix. 

21.  Escudos. 

22.  Owned  by  Rufus  Greene,  Jr.  Providence  Ship  Register,  754.  The  master  was 
Eben  B.  Hooper.  See  document  XVII.3,  note  8. 

23.  Owned  by  George  West,  David  Moore,  Jr.,  Benjamin  A.  West,  and  Augustus 
S.  Perkins.  Salem  Ship  Register,  49.  Perkins  was  master. 
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June  15, 1845.  . . . The  Bark  Montgomery  arrived  from  Mosum- 
bique.  . . . 

June  23,  1845.  ...  A large  lot  of  Gum  arrived,  say  1000  frs. 
Capt  Hammerton  very  sick.  Set  up  with  him.  . . . 

June  29,  1845.  . . . Bark  Mohawk  sailed  for  Salem.  Went  down 
to  H[is]  Highness  plantation.  Capt  H[amerton]  better.  . . . 

June  31,  1845.  . . . Arrived  the  Brig  Rattler  51  days  from 
Muscat. 

August  1,  1845.  . . . Arrived  Hamburg  Brig  Piecola 24  from 
Aden  via  Secotra.  . . . 

August  3,  1845.  . . . Sailed  the  Bark  Montgomery  for  Madagas- 
car & Mauritious.  . . . 

August  9,  1845.  ...  A dow  from  Keelwa  with  Slaves,  no 
Copal.  . . . 

August  13,  1845.  . . . Arrived  a Dow  from  Keelwa  [with]  680 
Bags  Gum.  H H Schooner  Cerlw  from  Muscat,  47  days.  A Dow 
with  slaves  (360).  . . . 

August  16,  1845.  . . . Two  Dows  from  Keelwa  with  Slaves.  News 
that  Esaus25  Dow  was  wrecked  on  Pt  Pona,  everything  lost  & 
stolen  by  the  natives.  . . . 

August  17,  1845.  . . . Several  Dows  arrived  bringing  large  num- 
bers of  Slaves.  . . . 

August  19,  1845.  . . . Died  James  C Cameron  of  Whale  Ship 
Maria  of  Nantucket  who  was  discharged  at  Johanna  and  came  here 
in  a Dow  a few  days  since.  . . . 

August  20,  1845.  . . . This  day  recvd  ballance  of  3000  Sp[anish] 
dollars  from  Jeram  and  purchased  1650  at  2 \°/o-  . . . 

August  31,  1845.  . . . Employed  weighing  Gum  of  Topan.  A 
Dow  arrived  from  Keelwa  [with]  600  Slaves.  Within  the  last  10 
days  there  has  arrived  2000.  A Dow  from  Angoza  with  Gum.  The 
English  Brig  Rappid,  Capt  Dawns,  from  Liverpool,26  May  8th.27 

24.  The  Picciola,  Captain  Jacob  Schmidt,  belonged  to  the  Hamburg  merchant, 
A.  J.  Hertz.  Hertz  had  learned  of  the  low  price  of  cowrie  shells  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  and  sent  this  vessel  to  open  what  became  a very  profitable  trade 
in  cowries  from  the  east  to  the  west  African  coast.  Ernst  Hieke,  “Das  Hamburgische 
Handelshaus  Wm.  O’Swald  & Co.  und  der  Beginn  des  deutschen  Afrikanhandels 
1848-1853,”  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Sozial - und  Wirtschafts-  Geschichte,  XXX  (1937), 
352;  Schramm,  Kaufleute,  403-04. 

25.  Esau  bin  Abd  al  Rahaman,  an  important  Indian  merchant  of  Zanzibar.  See 
document  XVI.4. 

26.  For  the  Liverpool  traders  to  eastern  Africa,  Hamerton  to  Palmerston,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1848,  F.O.  54/12,  P.R.O. 

27.  Bates  left  Zanzibar  on  September  17,  1845.  His  account  closes  on  that  date. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


Trade  with  West  Africa, 

1841-1847 


1.  journal  of  the  brig  Neptune,1  1841. 2 

February  7,  1841.  [Salem,  Massachusetts]  This  day  according 
to  promise  I begin  my  journal.  After  standing  a watch  of  half  the 
night  to  prevent  the  men  from  running  away,  we  took  the  pilot 
aboard  early  in  the  morning  and  made  all  sail  out  of  the  harbor. 
Pleasant  weather  and  cold  and  only  one  of  the  crew  drunk.  Just 
leaving  home  I have  the  blues  considerably.  People  that  have 
never  been  to  sea  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  so.  . . . 

March  13,  1841.  We  are  now  between  the  Cape  de  Verde 
[Islands]  and  the  coast  of  Africa  with  pleasant  weather,  though 
very  damp  and  hazy  at  night.  If  the  wind  holds  we  ought  to  be  at 
Cape  Palmas  in  a week  where  we  shall  stop  probably.  No  remark- 
able occurrence  has  taken  place  for  the  last  fortnight.  We  have 
seen  two  or  three  sail  and  that  is  all,  not  even  a fish  of  any  kind, 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  passage.  We  stand  our 
watches,  eat  our  meals,  and  work,  the  Lord  knows  the  vessel  needs 
enough  of  that,  for  she  is  all  to  pieces,  both  hull  and  rigging. 

March  19,  1841.  The  water  presents  the  appearance  it  usually 
does  on  Lat.  9° 33  north  soundings.  We  are  now  not  far  to  the 
westward  of  Sierra  Leone  and  have  nothing  but  light  airs  and 

1.  Owned  by  Robert  Brookhouse  and  William  Hunt  of  Salem.  Salem  Ship 
Register,  132. 

2.  The  author  of  the  journal  is  not  known;  most  likely  it  was  the  supercargo. 
The  master  apparently  was  Israel  Howe.  See  note  22  below.  A handwritten  copy  of 
the  journal  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum;  the  Essex  Institute  owns 
a typed  copy.  The  location  of  the  original  is  not  known. 
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calms  which  is  very  annoying.  The  sun  is  nearly  over  our  heads 
which  causes  a dreadful  heat.  Yesterday  a fine  dog  that  was  aboard 
jumped  into  the  water  in  a fit  and  was  instantly  devoured  by  the 
sharks.  One  of  them,  a monstrous  large  fellow,  has  followed  us 
for  several  days  and  is  still  around.  One  old  salt  says  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  dog  but  some  one  else  has  got  to  go  in  his  maw. 

March  21,  1841.  At  day  light  saw  the  land.  At  10  A.  M.  several 
canoes  came  alongside  from  Niffon  and  Badon3  two  towns  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Palmas.  In  the  afternoon 
several  crewmen  came  abroad  from  Setra  River4  bringing  their 
books  with  them  for  the  captain  to  read.  Books  among  them  mean 
certificates  of  character  which  they  try  to  get  from  every  one  they 
do  business.5  They  generally  read  in  this  way,  “This  certifies  that 
Tom  Coffin  or  Bottle  of  Beer  or  Jack  Freeman  has  been  with  me 
so  long”  mentioning  the  time  “and  has  conducted  himself  to  my 
satisfaction”  or  something  to  that  effect.6 

April  1, 1841.  We  came  to  anchor  to  day  at  Cape  Palmas,  where 
there  is  a settlement  commenced  by  the  American  Botanical 
Society  five  years  since.  I went  on  shore  to  sign  and  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Rushman  the  Governor  and  his  lady.7  He  is  a mulatto 
and  so  is  his  wife,  very  light  and  good  looking,  however.  Mr. 
Rushman  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  college  and  is  a very  in- 
telligent man.  He  prefers  living  on  this  coast  as  he  feels  very 
keenly  the  distinction  made  between  people  of  his  color  and  whites 
in  the  United  States. 

April  3,  1841.  Sailed  from  Cape  Palmas  and  anchored  the  day 
at  Grand  Bassam8  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives.  We 

3.  Niffou,  or  Niffu;  Badou,  or  Badu. 

4.  Sestus  River. 

5.  The  “books”  were  carefully  preserved,  often  in  a packet  strung  around  the 
man’s  neck.  Among  numerous  references,  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  The  American  Navy  and 
Liberia;  An  Address  Before  the  American  Colonization  Society,  January  18,  1876 
(Washington,  1876),  11. 

6.  Such  fantastic  names  were  bestowed  on  the  Kru  by  the  sailors  on  the  first 
vessel  on  which  they  found  employment.  J.  Smith,  Trade  and  Travels  in  the 
Gulph  of  Guinea  (London,  1851),  103. 

7.  Read  “Maryland  Colonization  Society”  and  (John  B.)  “Russwurm.”  See  note 
8 below.  For  an  extensive  description  of  the  Cape  Palmas  colony  the  previous  year, 
Brooks,  “A  Salem  Merchant  at  Cape  Palmas,  Liberia,”  E.I.H.C.,  XCVIII  (1962), 
161-74. 

8.  This  entry  and  the  one  for  April  5 are  suspect;  the  place  names  are  not  in 
a reasonable  order.  It  may  be  that  this  part  of  the  journal  was  filled  in  some  time 
after  the  events  transpired  and  the  writer’s  memory  played  him  false.  The  likeli- 
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got  a little  ivory  and  camphor9  wood  and  a plenty  of  noise  and 
begging.  (They  always  bring  empty  jugs  with  them  if  nothing 
else  and  plague  a man’s  soul  to  death  with  entreaties  to  fill  them 
with  rum  and  gin  and  give  them  a little  tobacco.  A person  may 
judge  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  we  have  in  trading  with 
them  by  supposing  himself  on  board  a vessel  and  from  one  to 
three  hundred  naked  niggers  on  deck  and  every  one  of  them  howl- 
ing with  the  full  strength  of  their  lungs  to  make  themselves  heard.) 

April  5,  1841.  Anchored  at  Grand  Bassam  to  trade.  Got  little 
ivory  and  cam  wood  and  April  6 th  ran  down  to  Palma  and  got 
nothing  at  all,  the  deceitful  lying  natives  having  nothing  to  sell 
but  tried  to  make  us  anchor  that  they  might  beg  some  rum  and 
tobacco. 

April  7,  1841.  Got  under  way  and  stood  down  the  coast  to  St. 
Andrews  bay.  This  day  was  boarded  by  a canoe  belonging  to  St. 
Andrews  with  twelve  or  fourteen  men  in  her  and  three  women, 
two  of  them  skinny  old  hags,  the  other  a quite  young  and  decent 
looking  nigger  wench.  Only  two  men  we  allowed  to  come  on  board 
from  her,  for  the  St.  Andrews  people  are  considered  a treacherous 
set  of  scoundrels.10  They  once  captured  an  English  brig  and  mur- 
dered all  on  board  and  ever  since  all  vessels  trading  there  have 
their  arms  in  readiness  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  canoe  had 
been  up  the  coast  to  Cavally  to  consult  the  “Grand  Devil,”  make 
their  offerings  and  get  fetiches  or  charms  and  it  seems  they  had 
succeeded  for  their  canoe  was  loaded  wth  bundles  of  bark  which 
they  assured  me  were  big  fetiches  procured  from  the  “Grand 
Devil.”11  We  towed  the  canoe  astern  down  to  St.  Andrews  and 
were  not  so  much  as  thanked  for  our  trouble.  The  next  day  the 
two  head  men  that  had  been  to  see  or  rather  hear  the  “Grand 
Devil” — for  no  one  sees  him, — came  on  board  besmeared  all  over 

hood  is  that  one  of  the  towns  mentioned  is  Grand  Bassa,  and  the  entries  refer  to 
events  prior  to  the  visit  at  Cape  Palmas.  If  this  assumption  is  correct  the  April  7 
entry  probably  records  the  departure  from  Cape  Palmas  itself.  The  remainder  of 
the  narrative  is  more  trustworthy,  and  the  entries  appear  to  have  been  written 
closer  to  the  time  of  the  events  they  describe. 

9.  Camwood,  probably. 

10.  Compare  with  documents  VII. 1,  note  14,  and  VII.3,  note  8. 

11.  A useful  introduction  to  the  Poro  secret  society  and  the  peoples  of  this 
part  of  West  Africa  is  Warren  d’Azevedo,  “Some  Historical  Problems  in  the 
Delineation  of  a Central  West  Atlantic  Region,"  Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  96  (1962),  512-38.  See  also,  George  W.  Harley,  Notes  on  The  Poro 
(Cambridge,  1941). 
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with  black  paint,  not  to  pay  or  thank  the  captain  for  his  kindness 
but  to  beg  rum  and  tobacco. 

April  8,  1841.  Left  St.  Andrews  and  ran  down  to  a place  called 
Tray  or  Trade  Town.  They  had  nothing  and  we  soon  left  it  and 
April  9th  anchored  at  a place  called  Half  Bassam.  Ditto  here. 

April  10 , 1841.  Anchored  at  Grand  Bassam  and  lay  until  the 
thirteenth  when  we  sailed  again,  the  natives  not  being  willing  or 
else  able  to  buy. 

April  14,  1841.  Anchored  at  a place  called  Assine  and  fired 
several  guns  to  bring  off  the  natives.  They  soon  appeared  on  the 
beach  and  launched  two  canoes  but  the  surf  was  so  high  that  they 
swamped  and  went  end  over  end  several  times.  They  then  gave 
it  up  and  took  themselves  off  and  so  did  we,  and  ran  down  to 
Cape  Apollonia  and  anchored  there  on  the  16th.  When  I was  here 
nine  or  ten  years  ago  the  old  king  had  just  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  one,12  who  was  his  brother  but  by  what  right  of 
succession  I know  not,  unless  the  putting  to  death  of  all  his 
brother’s  family  gave  him  one.  He  put  to  death  all  his  brother’s 
wives  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  world  and  a great  number  of 
cows.  The  English  who  formerly  occupied  the  fort  here  en- 
deavored to  prevent  these  human  sacrifices  but  to  little  purpose. 
The  fellow’s  territory  extended  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  the  sea 
board  but  how  far  back  I know  not.  He  is  such  a treacherous 
villain  that  the  Captain  would  not  trust  himself  ashore  in  his 
power,  having  it  is  said,  formerly  murdered  the  supercargo  of  a 
New  York  brig  whom  he  owed  a large  amount  to.  So  after  hum- 
bugging us  two  days  he  bought  two  and  a half  barrels  of  beef  only 
and  we  left  the  place  behind  us  and  anchored  at  Axim,  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  distant.  Axim  is  a Dutch  place  and  a mulatto  gov- 
ernor resides  there.  He  purchased  a hogshead  of  tobacco  and 
twenty  barrels  of  rum.  The  fort  at  Axim  was  built  by  the  Portu- 
gese two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  in  fact  all  the  forts  along 
the  coast  were  but  they  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  and 
English  with  whom  might  has  always  made  right.  The  forts  are 
no  manner  of  use  to  Government  but  are  intended  merely  to  pro- 

12.  Kweku  Aka  succeeded  Yenzu  Aka  as  chief  of  the  Nzima  people  about  the  year 
1832.  The  statements  made  about  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  alleged  murder 
of  the  American  supercargo,  are  documented  in  Metcalfe,  Maclean  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  158ff. 
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tect  the  merchants  who  visit  along  the  coast  and  to  keep  the  natives 
in  awe. 

April  20,  1841.  Came  to  at  Dix  Cove  and  found  a French  brig 
and  bark  there  full  of  Portugese  rum  and  tobacco.13  The  accounts 
we  hear  in  this  place  of  the  trade  to  leeward  are  very  discouraging. 
The  coast  is  stocked  with  rum  and  tobacco  of  which  our  cargo  is 
mainly  made  up,  and  I fear  our  voyage  will  be  longer  than  we  an- 
ticipated. At  Dix  Cove  we  sold  nothing  and  left  the  same  night 
for  Elmina  where  we  arrived  on  the  22nd. 

April  23,  1841.  At  Elmina  we  sold  seventy  or  eighty  barrels  of 
rum  and  a little  flour  and  beef.  Here  one  of  the  crew,  a disagree- 
able drunken  fellow,  got  drunk  despite  the  fact  that  I had  re- 
peatedly warned  him  of  the  consequences.  I had  said  nothing  to 
him  during  the  afternoon  intending  to  say  something  serious  to 
him  after  the  days  work  was  over  but  as  the  last  canoe  pulled 
round  the  bows  of  the  brig,  the  rascal  out  of  pure  malignity  threw 
a stick  of  wood  at  the  blacks  in  it  and  cut  one  of  their  heads  open. 
They  came  back  and  informed  me  of  it  and  showed  me  the 
cut  in  the  fellow’s  head.  I took  him  to  task  about  it  but  he  denied 
it.  I then  wrote  a note  to  the  Captain  ashore  informing  him  of  the 
case  and  accusing  the  scamp  of  embezzling  the  cargo  and  getting 
drunk  and  I suppose  the  Captain  will  discharge  him  now. 

April  26,  1841.  Came  to  at  Cape  Coast  and  landed  thirty  five 
puncheons  of  rum  and  sundry  other  articles  of  the  cargo  and 
sailed  again  the  29th  for  Anamaboe,  eleven  miles  distant.  At 
Anamaboe  landed  forty  or  fifty  puncheons  of  rum  besides  barrels 
and  other  articles. 

May  4,  1841.  Had  the  wind  up  the  coast  and  rainy  weather,  the 
current  setting  down.  Brig  Ganges 14  sailed  to  day  for  Accra.  Crew- 
men caught  some  fish  in  the  evening  and  the  cook  and  an  English 
boy  or  youngster  who  was  taken  aboard  at  Cape  Coast  wanted  to 
quarrel.  First  gave  the  crewman  a taste  of  a rope’s  end  by  way  of 
instruction  for  he  is  very  backward  in  learning.  He  is  called  Bush- 
man on  account  of  his  ignorance,  for  he  will  neither  learn  English 


13.  From  Brazil — usually  brought  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  See 
document  IV.3,  note  5. 

14.  Owned  by  Benjamin  Upton,  Henry  P.  Upton,  and  Frederick  G.  Ward  of 
Salem;  the  latter  was  listed  as  master.  Salem  Ship  Register , 68. 
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nor  anything  else.  It  takes  him  all  his  time  to  clean  rice  for  the 
others  to  eat. 

May  8,  1841.  Arrived  at  a place  called  Tantrim15  to  take  in 
some  palm  oil.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  place  except 
one  white  house  and  nothing  occurred  there  very  remarkable  but 
turning  ashore  an  Englishman  for  drunkeness. 

May  10,  1841.  Came  to  at  Winnebah,  landed  a little  cargo  and 
took  on  board  some  pigs  or  animals  resembling  pigs.  Instead  of 
feet  they  have  talons  like  eagles.16 

May  11,  1841.  Landed  at  Accra.  Sold  considerable  cargo  here 
and  experienced  several  severe  tornadoes  and  in  one  of  them  lost 
our  anchor  and  forty  five  fathom  of  chain  but  succeeded  in  getting 
it  the  next  day.  Sent  home  letters  here  by  the  Ganges,  Capt.  Ward. 
They  will  probably  reach  home  the  last  of  July. 

May  23,  1841.  Sailed  for  St.  Thomas  and  during  the  passage 
had  our  usual  luck,  head  winds  and  calms.  I believe  vessels  have 
their  peculiar  destiny  as  well  as  men  and  this  vessels  is  an  evil 
one  for  the  whole  voyage  has  been  one  string  of  misfortunes  and 
will  continue  to  the  end.  When  I get  home  I intend  to  ascertain 
her  past  history  and  if  she  ever  made  a successful  voyage  I am 
out  of  my  reckoning  entirely.  If  we  wished  to  go  to  any  particular 
point  from  that  direction  the  wind  would  be  sure  to  blow  al- 
though an  unheard  of  thing  before.  We  had  fourteen  days  passage 
and  nothing  of  any  note  occurred  except  being  fired  into  by 
H.  B.  M.  brig  Dolphin,  the  same  chap  that  seized  the  bark 
Janet[ ?]17  of  Salem.  Early  in  the  morning  I saw  him  directly 
astern  in  chase.  He  gained  on  us  fast  and  when  a mile  and  half  dis- 
tant fired  a shot  directly  at  the  old  Neptune  which  dropped  just 
under  the  stem.  The  colors  were  then  hoisted  but  it  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  while  to  heave  to  for  him.  If  he  had  any  business 
with  us  it  was  his  duty  to  catch  us.  In  a few  minutes  the  rascal 

15.  Tantum. 

16.  Possibly  aardvarks  (Orycteropus  afer).  For  a description  see  Austin  Roberts, 
The  Mammals  of  South  Africa  (New  York,  sec.  ed.,  1954),  239-40. 

17.  This  is  a reference  to  the  bark  Jones,  James  Gilbert  master,  seized  at  St. 
Helena  in  September  1840  by  Lieutenant  Littlehales,  commander  of  HMS  Dolphin. 
The  Jones  was  found  innocent  of  charges  of  being  engaged  in  and  equipped  for  the 
slave  trade,  but  was  sold  at  auction  at  Sierra  Leone  to  pay  the  trial  costs.  P.  I. 
Farnham  and  Company  of  Salem,  her  owners,  protested  the  false  seizure,  and 
ultimately  received  an  award  of  $96,720  from  the  London  Claims  Commission  of 
1853.  U.S.  34th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Executive  Document  103  (Washington, 
1856). 
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fired  again.  I looked  out  sharp  to  see  where  the  shot  struck,  heard 
it  whistle  as  it  came,  and  it  struck  alongside,  a twenty  four  pound 
shot.  The  fellow  tried  his  best  to  hit  us  and  made  a devilish  close 
shot  of  it.  Was  very  sorry  it  had  not  hit  the  brig  and  raked  her 
fore  and  aft. 

June  6,  1841.  Anchored  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Anne  de  Chaves  in 
St.  Thomas  and  the  next  day  arrived  the  brig  Pamelia 18  of  Salem, 
Capt.  Foster.  In  the  afternoon  her  boats  came  along  side  and  up 
came  the  ill  starred  Josiah  Prince.  I was  never  more  surprised  in 
my  life.  He  brought  me  a file  of  Salem  newspapers  but  nothing  of 
any  note  in  them.  I thought  Prince  looked  as  though  old  Foster 
hazed  him  like  the  very  devil  and  from  what  I know  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  two  individuals  Prince  must  have  a wretched  time  of  it. 
The  authorities  of  the  place  having  discovered  that  she  had  had 
the  Small  Pox  aboard  during  the  passage  ordered  her  off,  not 
giving  old  Foster  time  to  get  wood  or  water  both  of  which  they 
were  in  need  of.  So  old  Foster  and  Prince  got  under  weigh  and 
cleared  out.  I expect  they  will  bring  up  in  Tofit  before  the  brig 
gets  back  to  Salem  again. 

We  lay  in  St.  Thomas  four  days  and  then  sailed  for  [?]19  to 
buy  wood,  ran  over  there  in  thirty  six  hours  and  anchored  in  the 
bay.  Next  day  gave  trust20  to  the  natives  in  advance,  you  are 
obliged  to  do  so,  savages  as  they  are.  We  lay  there  twelve  days 
and  obtained  about  a hundred  tons  of  barr  wood,  being  as  much 
as  we  were  able  to  stow  away  after  leaving  room  for  the  oil  we 
expect  on  the  north  coast.  While  we  lay  there  two  of  our  men 
manifested  a strong  propensity  for  killing  negroes  and  one  eve- 
ning without  the  least  provocation  one  of  them,  encouraged  by  the 
other,  cut  one  of  the  native  men’s  head  most  off  with  a cutlass. 
The  natives  have  the  name  of  being  a treacherous  set  and  the  arms 
were  forward  to  be  used  by  the  people  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  poor  negro  was  taken  down  in  the  cabin  and  his  wound 
dressed  while  the  bloody  minded  villain  who  exulted  in  the  deed 
was  ironed  hand  and  feet  and  his  partner  also.  When  we  sailed 
they  were  landed  in  irons  and  given  in  charge  of  the  king  to  be 
delivered  by  him  to  any  man  of  war  that  might  arrive. 

18.  Owned  by  David  Pingree  and  Thomas  Holmes.  Salem  Ship  Register,  140. 

19.  Gabon,  most  likely,  as  it  was  an  important  source  of  barwood,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyes. 

20.  Advancing  merchandise  on  “trust”  is  described  in  the  Introduction. 
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Having  purchased  our  wood  we  sailed  for  St.  Thomas  again 
and  arrived  there  after  four  days  passage.  Found  our  second  mate 
who  had  been  left  to  look  after  the  goods  sick  with  a fever  and  our 
merchant  on  his  last  legs, — in  fact  he  died  in  two  or  three  days 
which  caused  the  Captain  great  difficulty  in  collecting  debts. 
July  1st  the  schooner  Edward  Burley21  of  Beverly  arrived  from 
Gaboon,  all  well  aboard  of  her.  We  lay  here  about  three  weeks 
and  then  sailed  for  Axim.  The  Commandent  who  owed  Capt.  H22 
about  seven  hundred  dollars  was  gone  to  Elmina  so  we  got  noth- 
ing and  the  next  morning  sailed  for  Dix  Cove.  From  Dix  Cove  we 
sailed  down  the  coast  to  Accra  stopping  at  all  the  intermediate 
posts  to  collect  debts  and  had  the  usual  luck  that  attends  the 
Neptune,  some  were  dead,  some  failed,  some  run  away  and  some 
ready  to  run.  We  got  to  Accra  the  24th  of  Aug.  and  have  now  to 
dispose  of  six  damaged  casks  of  tobacco,  twenty  or  more  barrels 
of  molasses,  a few  one  half  barrels  of  flour,  and  this  is  for  my  in- 
formation and  not  the  readers.  We  expect  to  get  home  by  the  last 
of  October. 

2.  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CAPTAIN  JOHN  L.  GALLOP  OF  THE  BARK  Reaper, 

1843.1 

The  Bark  Reaper  being  now  loaded  and  ready  for  sea,  our  in- 
structions are  that  you  proceed  direct  to  Elmina  on  W.  Coast  of 
Africa.  On  your  arrival  at  that  port  you  will  ascertain  whether 
the  Roderick  Dhu2  has  arrived  out,  and  if  not  you  will  loose  no 
time  in  making  as  large  sales  as  you  can  at  that  place  & proceed 
from  thence  to  Cape  Coast,  Annamaboe  and  Accra  and  endeavor 
to  make  sale  of  the  principal  part  of  your  cargo  before  she  arrives.3 

21.  Owned  by  John  C.  Gallop  and  Thomas  Burke,  Jr.;  the  latter  was  listed  as 
master.  Salem  Ship  Register,  45. 

22.  See  note  2 above. 

1.  The  following  is  directed  to  Captain  Gallop  by  Robert  Brookhouse  and 
associates,  probably  the  largest  American  firm  trading  with  West  Africa  in  the 
1840’s.  Details  of  a captain’s  instructions  varied  with  each  voyage,  but  the  speci- 
men below  may  be  taken  as  a fair  sample  for  the  period.  The  date  is  September  9, 
1843.  Miscellaneous  Shipping  and  Commercial,  Box  3,  Essex  Institute. 

2.  Owned  by  Samuel  Gladding  and  Daniel  D.  Dailey.  Providence  Ship  Register, 
I,  929. 

3.  As  indicated  below  in  the  manifest  (document  XV.3),  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  Reaper’s  cargo  was  New  England  rum,  the  staple  of  American  trade  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  By  the  1840’s  the  Gold  Coast  was  the  most  important  market  in  West 
Africa  for  Americans,  hence  the  anxiety  to  forestall  the  Rhode  Island  rival. 
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After  supplying  those  markets,  you  had  better  go  up  to  Liberia 
and  try  that  market  and  proceed  down  the  coast,  touching  at  any 
of  the  ports  between  that  and  Elmina  where  you  can  dispose  of 
cargo  to  advantage.  If  on  your  arrival  at  Elmina,  you  find  the 
Roderick  Dhu  has  been  there  and  gone  down  the  Coast  to  the 
principal  ports,  we  think  you  had  better  not  follow  directly  after 
her  but  proceed  up  to  Liberia  from  Elmina  and  then  run  down 
the  coast  as  far  as  Accra.  We  hope  you  will  succeed  in  reaching  the 
principal  ports  in  season  to  supply  them  before  the  Roderick  Dhu 
arrives,  if  so  you  will  probably  be  able  to  dispose  of  your  whole 
cargo  in  a short  time  and  not  be  obliged  to  go  below  Accra;  if 
however  you  should  find  the  markets  well  supplied  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  Whydah  or  other  ports  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  or  Gaboon 
to  close  sales  of  balance  of  your  cargo.4 

We  wish  you  to  make  as  large  sales  as  you  can  for  cash  and  ob- 
tain payment  as  you  go  down,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  sell  on  the 
usual  credit  to  such  persons  as  you  have  confidence  in,  and  receive 
payment  as  you  go  down  the  Coast  the  second  time.5  Endeavor 
to  obtain  payment  for  your  sales  in  Gold  Dust  or  as  much  of  that 
article  as  you  can,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  payment  in  part 
in  Ivory  or  Palm  Oil  or  Camwood  if  you  can  get  them  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices,  but  we  do  not  wish  you  to  take  any  of  the 
“Root  Camwood”  as  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  without  great  loss 
in  price  besides  a very  great  loss  in  weight.  We  shall  annex  at 
foot  a memorandum  of  the  prices  of  the  different  articles  wanted 
for  return  cargo  by  which  you  will  be  governed  in  your  invest- 
ments. Gum  Copal  such  as  you  brought  a sample  of  on  the  last 
voyage  will  answer  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  a price  not  exceeding 
four  cents  per  pound  at  which  you  may  take  40,000  pounds.  Pea 
Nuts  will  answer,  if  you  can  obtain  good  bright  new  nuts  at  a 

4.  The  injunction  not  to  trade  below  Accra  unless  necessary  was  treated  by  the 
traders  with  circumspection.  As  described  in  the  Introduction,  Whydah  and  other 
ports  on  the  Slave  Coast  offered  the  best  opportunities  to  sell  for  cash.  The  con- 
siderable sums  of  specie  listed  on  return  manifests  (witness  document  XV.4) 
indicate  the  possibility — even  probability — that  the  ports  on  the  Slave  Coast  were  a 
major  objective.  It  is  likely  that  verbal  instructions  were  given  the  captains  to  this 
effect. 

5.  This  was  the  usual  method  of  trade  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  African  and 
European  middlemen  needed  time  to  exchange  the  goods  advanced  them  on  credit 
for  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  etc.  If  the  middlemen  could  not  complete  their  transactions 
in  time,  the  returns  might  be  collected  on  a subsequent  voyage,  or  by  another 
vessel.  For  details,  see  Brooks,  “American  Legitimate  Trade,”  174-8. 
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price  not  exceeding  25  cts  per  bushel  weighed  onboard  32  lb.  to 
the  bushel.  At  that  rate  you  may  take  all  you  can  bring  in  bulk 
between  decks,  but  you  must  be  certain  that  they  are  all  new  nuts, 
and  that  they  are  perfectly  dry  when  taken  onboard,  if  not  well 
dried  they  will  mould  and  spoil  on  the  passage. 

At  Liberia  and  Cape  Palmas  you  may  take  bills  drawn  by  the 
Missionary  Establishments  of  Baptist  and  Episcopal  church  on 
their  Agents  in  New  York  & Boston — and  at  Elmina  you  may  take 
bills  drawn  by  the  proper  authorities  on  the  Dutch  Government 
but  take  no  bills  on  the  colonization  society.6 

In  taking  payment  in  Oil  you  will  be  particular  in  examining 
every  Cask  and  reject  all  that  appear  to  have  dirt  or  water  mixed 
with  it.  Some  of  the  last  cargo  proved  to  be  of  ordinary  quality. 

You  will  collect  all  debts  due  on  the  last  voyage,  as  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  receive  the  Camwood  due  you  at  Sierra 
Leone  you  had  better  go  there  to  collect  it.  If  the  quality  is  no 
better  than  the  12  tons  brought  home  the  last  Voyage  you  had 
better  sell  it  at  15$  ton  less  than  the  cost  rather  than  bring  it 
home.  You  will  endeavor  to  close  sales  of  all  your  cargo  even  at 
something  less  than  cost  rather  than  bring  any  goods  back,  and 
also  obtain  payment  for  all  your  sales.  We  do  not  want  debts  left 
to  be  collected  on  another  Voyage. 

You  will  ship  home  by  any  American  Vessel  bound  to  any 
Port  in  the  United  States  not  further  south  than  Baltimore  that 
may  leave  the  coast  any  considerable  time  before  you,  all  Ivory, 
specie,  or  Gold  Dust.7  You  will  also  remit  the  firsts  of  all  bills  of 
Exchange  endorsing  the  same  on  the  back  payable  to  Rob’t 
Brookhouse  on  order,  and  forward  2ds.  of  the  sett  by  next  op- 
portunity. 

You  will  write  by  every  opportunity  to  the  United  States  and 
also  via  England  or  South  America  and  in  all  cases  send  copy  of 
last  letter  on  same  sheet.  You  will  also  leave  letters  at  the  principal 

6.  The  American  Colonization  Society’s  credit  was  notoriously  poor  at  this  period, 
one  reason  New  England  vessels  often  bypassed  the  Monrovia  settlement.  Up  to 
the  1840’s,  bills  of  exchange  were  often  accepted  on  slave  traders;  by  1845,  however, 
Brookhouse  was  ordering  his  vessels  not  to  accept  any  bills  on  Havana,  “the  risk 
being  too  great.”  Instructions  to  Captain  Gallop,  April  1,  1845,  Miscellaneous 
Shipping  and  Commercial,  Box  S,  Essex  Institute. 

7.  Shipping  home  these  small  but  valuable  consignments  entailed  the  payment  of 
shipping  charges  to  competitors,  but  it  enabled  the  owner  to  collect  some  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  voyage  long  before  the  vessel’s  return. 
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ports  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  or  England.  At  foot  you  have 
names  of  the  Houses  to  whom  you  can  address  Letters  to  be 
forwarded. 

We  think  if  you  are  fortunate  in  your  outward  passage,  as  your 
cargo  is  composed  of  the  most  saleable  articles,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  complete  this  voyage  in  about  six  months.  As  we  do  not 
expect  to  realize  much  profit  on  your  homeward  cargo,  your  out- 
ward cargo  ought  to  pay  a large  advance  and  your  voyage  made 
short  to  leave  any  profit.  You  will  therefore  make  all  possible 
despatch  at  every  Port  and  on  your  passages  and  use  every  econ- 
omy in  your  disbursements. 

After  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  voyage  as  directed  in 
the  foregoing  instructions  you  will  return  direct  to  Salem. 

For  your  Compensation  the  present  Voyage  you  are  to  receive 
Seamens  wages  as  per  Shipping  Articles  and  Three  per  cent  com- 
mission on  nett  Sales  of  return  cargo  in  Salem. 

In  the  event  of  accident  to  Capt.  Gallop,  Mr  Samuel  Wellman 
the  mate  will  take  charge  of  the  Vessel  as  master  and  Mr  J.  Henry 
Towne  the  clerk  will  take  charge  of  the  business  and  execute 
the  foregoing  instructions  to  best  of  their  abilities. 

Memo  of  articles  for  return  cargo  and  prices  we  expect  to  ob- 
tain on  your  return  to  Salem — 


— Viz— 


Palm  Oil,  clean  & bright  colour 

Prime  Ivory  40  lb  average 

Scrivillos  -do- 

Camwood  (good  2240  lb) 

Barwood 

Gold  Dust 

Spfanish]  Doubloons 

Mexfican]  -do- 

Sp  Dollars 

Mex  -do- 


51  to  6cts  pr.  lb 
90  cts  pr  pound 
50  to  60  cts  pr  lb 
60  to  65  $ pr  ton 
18  to  20  $ ” ” 

$ 18  pr  oz. 

$ 16  to  16.25 
15 J to  15.75 
2 % Prem. 


par.- 


Bees  Wax.  such  as  you  brought  home  last  voyage,  will  bring 
from  20  to  22cts  pr  lb.  You  will  take  all  you  can  at  the  price  you 
paid  last  voyage. 

Customary  freight  from  Africa  to  United  States  on  Ivory  1 ct. 
per  pound  and  Specie  & Gold  Dust  one  pr.  cent 
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Letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of 
Mess.  MacLean,  Maris  8c  Co. 


London 

Liverpool 

Rio  Janeiro 

Bahia 

St.  Helena 

Havana8 


Fletcher,  Alexander  8c  Co 


” Jno  L.  Gardner  8c  Co. 
Wm  A Bieber  8c  Co 


” Wm  Carrol  Esqr 
Mess.  McConnick  8c  Spalding 


3.  shipping  manifest  of  the  bark  Reaper,  1843.1 11 

Shipped  ....  Two  hundred  8c  four  Hhds,  Four  hundred  8c  eight 
Barrels  and  Three  hundred  Kegs  N.E  Rum,  Seventeen  Hhds, 
One  hundred  forty  one  Bales  Tobacco,  Five  Boxes  8c  Twelve  Bar- 
rels Sugar,  Seventeen  Barrels  Rice,  Thirteen  Drums  Fish,  One 
hundred  Boxes  Soap,  Nine  Boxes  Cheese,  Three  Boxes  Butter, 
Five  Crates,  Seven  Tierces  8c  Eleven  Boxes  Crockery,  Fourteen 
Cases  Furniture,  Eight  Cases  8c  Eight  Bales  Cotton  Goods,  Two 
Bales  Woolen  Goods,  One  Case  Hats,  One  Case  Caps,  Two  Bales 
Linen,  Two  Cases  Umbrellas,  One  Case  Clothing,  One  Box  Hard 
Ware,  Sixty  half  Bbls.  Flour,  Forty  Bbls  Bread,  Six  Barrels  8c 
Fifteen  half  Bbls  Provisions,  Twelve  Trunks,  Eighteen  Chests, 
Eight  hundred  Kegs  Powder,  Fifty  eight  hundred  feet  Lumber, 
One  Box  Beads,  Ten  Boxes  Pipes,  One  Case  Prints,  Four  Cases 


Hdkfe. 


8.  However  explicit  the  owners’  instructions  might  be,  once  on  the  coast  unfor- 
seen  circumstances  often  forced  the  captain  to  make  decisions  on  his  own  initiative 
— as  has  been  so  richly  documented  in  preceding  entries.  The  present  voyage  is 
a case  in  point.  The  Reaper  left  Salem  on  September  13,  1843,  and  stopped  at  Cape 
Palmas  on  October  31,  probably  to  hire  Kru  seamen  and  make  enquiries  about 
the  Roderick  Dhu.  Four  days’  sail  brought  the  Reaper  to  Elmina.  After  trading 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Accra,  the  Reaper  sailed  in  December  for  the  Gabon 
River  for  barwood  and  ivory,  thence  to  Sao  Tom£  for  coffee.  From  there  it  sailed  to 
Grand  Bassam  and  traded  down  the  coast  again  as  far  as  Winneba  before  departing 
for  Salem,  arriving  February  23,  1844.  Log  of  the  Brig  Reaper,  Essex  Institute. 

1.  Merchandise  shipped  on  the  voyage  described  in  the  preceding  document.  The 
vessel  and  cargo  were  owned  as  follows:  Robert  Brookhouse,  one-half;  William 
Hunt,  one-fourth;  Joseph  H.  Hanson,  one-fourth.  The  manifest  is  dated  September 

11,  1843.  Miscellaneous  Shipping  and  Commercial,  Box  3,  Essex  Institute. 
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4.  RETURN  MANIFEST  OF  THE  BARK  Reaper,  1844.1 

Shipped.  . . . One  hundred  ninety  nine  cask  forty  Bbls  Palm  oil 
conty  twenty  four  thousand  eighty  gals,  one  hundred  eighty  Bags 
coffee  conty  seven  thousand  pounds,  nine  thousand  lbs  gum  copal, 
seven  thousand  lbs  of  Pepper,  five  hundred  forty  ounces  Gold 
dust,  eleven  hundred  eighty  eight  dolls  in  Dutch  and  Missionery 
Bills,  three  thousand  dollers  in  Doublons  & dollers,  six  hundred 
thirty  lbs  prime  Ivory,  eight  hundred  lbs  Scrivalas  Ivory,  seven 
hundred  eighty  lbs  Bees  wax,  forty  [?]  tons  Bar  wood. 


5.  ENOCH  RICHMOND  WARE’S  VOYAGE  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1840-1841  -1 

August  31,  1840.  This  morning  at  4 AM  the  brig2  was  put  away 
under  sail  and  at  daylight  found  ourselves  quite  near  to  the  island 
of  St.  Jago,  the  current  having  set  the  vessel  towards  it  at  night. 
At  eight  a.m.  made  out  the  harbour  of  Porto  Praya — steering 
South  westerly.  A long  low  snakish  looking  Brigantine  is  laying 
outside  of  Qail  island,  which  is  in  the  harbour,  apparantly  a 
slaver;  Inside  a large  Brig,  looks  like  a Boston  built  vessel  & a 
Sloop  (Eng.  cutter)  very  much  resembling  one  that  I saw  at  the 
Gambia  last  April. 

The  harbour  of  St.  Jago  is  an  indenture  in  the  island  8c  appears 
to  have  been  cut  out  by  art,  leaving  precipices  on  all  sides  except 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  a very  high  hill,  the 
only  accesses  to  which  are  by  paths  on  each  side  cut  for  the  purpose 
in  the  earth  which  is  volcanic  and  almost  as  hard  rock  on  the  left 
(South)  of  the  village.  A plain  extends  for  about  half  a mile  where 


1.  Return  cargo  for  voyage  described  in  the  preceding  documents.  The  manifest 
is  dated  at  Anomabu  on  the  Gold  Coast,  February  20,  1844.  Miscellaneous  Shipping 
and  Commercial,  Box  3,  Essex  Institute. 


1.  Enoch  Richmond  Ware  was  born  at  Winterport,  Maine,  January  2,  1819, 
and  died  July  15,  1874,  in  Yonkers,  New  York.  The  excerpts  from  his  logs  and 
diaries  which  follow  relate  to  the  early  part  of  his  life  when  he  served  as  super- 
cargo on  a number  of  trading  voyages  to  West  Africa.  Subsequently,  he  established 
his  own  mercantile  house  in  New  York  City  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  West  Africa.  The  editors  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  Richmond  Ware,  his  grand- 
son, for  permission  to  publish  the  passages  which  follow. 

2.  Brig  Robert,  owned  by  Nathaniel  Gilman  of  New  York  City  and  Johnsen 
Williams  of  Brooklyn.  Register  100,  New  York  Register  Book  57,  National  Archives. 
Clark  was  master.  Ware  was  supercargo. 
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boats  land  and  cargo  is  got  on  shore;  immediately  over  head  on 
a perpendicular  precipice  hangs  the  town.  The  harbour  being 
merely  a jog  in  the  land  from  the  sea  of  course  when  the  wind 
comes  in  shore  a tremendous  surf  rolls  in.  At  such  times  it  would 
be  instant  destruction  to  any  boat  that  should  attempt  to  touch  the 
shore.  They  therefore  are  obliged  to  approach  the  shore  no  nearer 
than  the  boat  can  be  commanded  with  her  oars,  when  she  is  turned 
stern  to  the  shore  and  waits  until  negroes  come  off  to  carry  the 
cargo  or  passengers  on  their  shoulders  or  heads  to  land;  there  be- 
ing always  some  of  these  fellows  in  waiting  who  for  a slight 
gratification  will  give  one  a ride  through  the  surf  and  place  them 
dry  shod  on  the  landing,  but  should  you  have  on  white  pants  woe 
be  to  them  for  their  virgin  colour  is  gone  forever  & the  negro  will 
scarcely  thank  you  for  cleaning  his  back. 

The  place  is  well  defended  with  guns  & a standing  force  with  a 
guard  constantly  at  the  batteries;  the  high  land  round  the  entrance 
gives  great  advantage  for  the  use  of  cannon,  forming  a natural 
fort  surpassing  in  strength  anything  that  art  can  form. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  one  of  our  frigates  with  a prize  she  had 
taken  took  refuge  in  the  last  war  8c  the  cowardly  portugese  al- 
lowed two  English  Seventy  fours  to  cut  them  out  from  under  their 
batteries.  Upon  the  whole  I was  most  agreeable  disappointed  in 
regard  to  the  place  for  having  read  the  account  given  of  it  by  an 
englishman  I was  prepared  for  the  worst.  He  calls  it  filthy,  lousy 
and  other  bad  names.  This  may  all  be  true,  that  it  is  dirty  com- 
pared to  our  towns  is  a fact,  but  it  really  did  not  appear  to  surpass 
Bathurst  in  the  Gambia,  in  bad  qualities,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  is  an  english  colony.  There  is  one  thing  at  any  rate — the 
Port  Praya  girls  are  prettier  than  the  Gambia. 

September  10,  1840.  Having  completed  our  trade  at  P.  Praya 
we  got  under  weigh  for  the  Isle  of  Sal,  taking  Mr.  F.  Gardner,3 
U.  S.  Consul  8c  Comn.  Merchant  as  passenger.  I found  my  sur- 
mises in  regard  to  the  vessels  were  correct,  the  outside  one  was 
a slaver,  the  Brig  was  the  May  Decker 4 formerly  belonging  to 
Salem,  sold  to  Kitan  Nozolino,  the  other  cutter  that  was  in  the 

3.  Ferdinand  Gardner,  United  States  consul  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  1837- 
1848.  U.S.  National  Archives  Record  Group  59  (General  Records  of  the  Department 
of  State),  Series  374  (Lists  of  U.S.  Consular  Officers  by  Post,  1789-1939),  IV,  0867. 

4.  Brig  May  Dacre,  previously  owned  by  Charles  Hoffman  of  Salem  and  William 
Potter  of  Brunswick,  Maine.  The  vessel  was  sold  in  1837.  Salem  Ship  Register,  119. 
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Gambia  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  (aug.  31st)  sold  to  the  slaver 
5 Hhds  of  Tobacco,  flour,  bread,  8cc.  The  market  for  the  two 
latter  articles  was  not  first  rate  owing  to  their  being  supplied  from 
an  american  who  stopped  at  the  other  islands  and  shipped  to  this 
place.  They  however  (what  was  sold)  paid  a fair  profit.  Sales  al- 
together amounted  to  about  $3200.  There  is  now  a large  lot  of 
flour  laying  on  hand  at  Port  Praya  but  ours  being  of  a good  brand 
freshly  put  up  it  got  the  preference  in  small  lots.  The  Merchants, 
for  what  business  I did  with  them,  acted  perfectly  honourable  8c 
upright,  as  far  transcending  Gambia  traders  as  Pearl  St  Merchant 
does  a Chatam  St  jew. 

October  16,  1840.  There  has  been  a large  blank  in  my  Journal, 
which  is  now  too  far  back  to  think  of  filling,  nor  could  I do  it. 
When  my  last  memorandums  were  noted  down  were  under  sail 
bound  to  Isle  of  Sal,  from  St.  Jago,  where  we  arrived  on  the  15th 
of  Sept.,  but  there  being  no  purchasers,  we  got  under  weigh  the 
next  evening  and  stood  out  the  harbour  where  the  Brig  was  hove 
to  till  4 a.m.  when  she  was  put  away  for  Bona  Vista,  about  twenty 
one  miles  to  leeward  of  Sal.  We  arrived  about  \ past  eight  and 
anchored.  Went  on  shore  after  visit  boat  coming  alongside.  Had 
been  quite  ill  during  the  night  8c  by  the  time  got  on  shore,  been 
to  Custom  House,  8c  English  Consuls  was  Very  Sick.  We  were 
then  invited  to  Amn  Vice  Consuls  house,  Dn  Jouquim  Martins, 
where  I asked  the  favour  of  a place  to  lie  down.  Continued  grow- 
ing worse,  next  Doctor  was  called  and  the  next  he  pronounced 
mine  a case  of  St.  Jago  Fever.  I did  not  leave  the  house  or  place 
my  feet  out  doors  for  twenty  days,  most  of  which  time  was  con- 
fined to  my  bed.  My  attack  was  very  severe  8c  was  said  to  be  quite 
out  of  my  mind  during  some  of  the  time.  The  sickness  I ex- 
perienced on  the  Coast  last  voyage  was  much  lighter  than  this. 

At  this  place  the  sales  have  been  small,  not  exceeding  Fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  although  we  have  laid  here  now  29  days.  I have 
had  one  Auction  8c  sold  off  about  all  the  old  trash  that  was  left 
in  the  Gambia  at  the  time  the  old  Transit 5 was  condemned.  Noth- 
ing could  have  afforded  more  relief  to  my  mind  with  the  present 
voyage  to  be  made.  The  people,  some  of  them  in  the  excitement 
of  bidding  appeared  beside  themselves,  making  offers  for  articles 

5.  Brig  Transit,  apparently  owned  by  the  same  group  as  the  Robert.  See  note  2 
above. 
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actually  worth  nothing.  I intend  to  be  ready  for  leaving  tomorrow 
morning,  the  Captn  however  talks  of  stopping  for  George,  one  of 
the  sailors  who  had  his  arm  hurt  8c  was  otherwise  injured  in  firing 
a salute  on  her  return  from  isle  of  Sal,  where  she  had  been  during 
my  sickness  to  sell  Rum,  8cc.  However  they  were  not  very  success- 
ful, getting  off  only  one  Bale  Brown  Drills  which  was  bargained 
for  by  me  when  there  before. 

The  inhabitants  here  have  been  complaining  very  much  for 
want  of  rain  8c  almost  despairing  of  getting  any  this  season.  Day  be- 
fore yesterday  we  had  a fine  shower,  the  first  I believe  this  season, 
and  again  yesterday  two  showers  which  together  made  three  or  four 
hours  fine  rain.  It  is  all  important  that  there  should  be  rains  to 
cause  some  vegetation  or  otherwise  the  cattle,  jacks  (Donkeys) 
will  die  8c  cause  a famine  throughout  the  island,  which  many  have 
been  much  in  fear  of  and  some  have  gone  to  the  other  islands  in 
consequence.  Rains  also  are  necessary  in  making  salt,  which  is 
about  the  only  resource  of  the  island.  They  are  now  without  salt, 
only  a small  quantity  being  made  and  the  demand  being  great 
for  South  America,  has  exhausted  the  supply.6 

November  22,  1840.  Off  Casamanto7  River.  There  is  again  a 
long  space  in  my  Memoranda.  Sickness  and  business  has  been  the 
cause.  The  Brig  left  Bona  Vista  October  21st  for  Goree  on  the 
coast,  where  she  arrived  the  24th.  My  health  in  coming  across  was 
miserable,  having  a strong  breeze  all  the  time  it  proved  too  much 
for  my  yet  debilitated  frame.  At  Goree  also  I was  quite  sick  several 
days  from  over  exertion  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  At  this  place  we 
stopped  ten  days  during  which  I effected  sales  to  the  amount  of 
about  Four  Thousand  dollars. 

We  arrived  at  Gambia  on  the  6th  instant  in  the  evening.  Here 
we  stopped  two  weeks  8c  made  sales  of  about  Five  Thousand  Six 
hundred  dollars  of  Cargo  payable  on  return  or  1st  February  1841. 
Our  stay  was  protracted  at  this  place  one  day  by  the  wilfulness  of 
the  Captn  8c  nothing  else.  He  has  been  very  perverse  and  conse- 
quential in  his  intercourse  with  me  ever  since  our  arrival,  for 
which  I can  assign  no  reason  unless  it  is  that  I do  not  consult  his 
august  personage  relative  to  the  business  transacted.  On  this  day 

6.  Near  famine  conditions  due  to  lack  of  rain  were  a periodic  occurrence  in  the 
islands. 

7.  Casamance. 
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(the  19th  inst)  everything  was  ready  for  sea,  all  had  been  prepared 
(at  least  on  my  part)  to  leave  the  next  am  when  the  tide  served,  & 
to  facilitate  all  things,  I had  the  day  previous,  (the  18th)  when  I 
went  on  shore  to  finish  some  little  business  with  the  Custom 
House,  requested  the  Mate  to  send  the  boat  at  \ past  five  PM  that 
I should  [be]  on  board  first  thing  in  the  morning,  it  being  my 
intention  not  to  land  again.  However  by  some  neglect  of  Mr. 
Carpenters  the  boat  was  not  sent!  The  next  morning  when  she 
came  for  Beef,  I went  to  her  & as  the  boy  said,  she  was  to  come 
on  shore  again  with  the  Captain  & would  then  take  Pilot.  I con- 
cluded to  wait  telling  him  (the  boy)  that  I should  be  at  Mr. 
Brown’s.8  No  message  came  for  me  to  say  the  vessel  was  ready, 
although  I noticed  the  gaskets  cast  off  the  yard  arms  of  the  main 
topsail  & the  Brig  unmoored.  This  unfortunately  was  one  of  my 
sick  days  & consequently  was  confined  to  the  [?]  from  my  first 
going  out  in  the  morning  untill  the  sun  had  sunk  so  far  in  the 
west  as  to  lose  its  power. 

In  the  afternoon,  wrote  to  Captn.  Clark,  directing  to  Grant  & 
Co.9  his  rendevous,  stating  how  I was  situated,  &:  requested  to  be 
informed  when  the  boat  would  be  on  shore.  The  reply  was  very 
short,  stating  the  boat  would  be  on  shore  at  such  an  hour  in  the 
evening  & such  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  that  ALL  should  sail 
next  day  without  fail — inferring  the  vessel  would  go  whether  I 
was  ready  or  not.  To  put  his  determination  to  the  test,  I waited 
the  next  morning  (the  19th)  to  see  if  the  humour  or  rather  asser- 
tions would  be  carried  out;  it  however  changed,  and  soon  after 
the  tide  turned  the  boy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Browns  to  let  me,  Ware, 
know  the  boat  was  ready.  Of  course  notwithstanding  the  bearing 
of  the  note  I was  well  aware  he  dared  not  carry  it  into  effect — 
God  knows  exhausted  all  my  knowledge  to  arrange  the  business 
that  it  might  accommodate  the  Capt  in  the  delivery,  Consulted 
with  or  rather  asked  him  when  sales  are  made  if  so  could  be  de- 
livered but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  seems  the  more  one  tries  to  make 
things  agreeable  the  more  they  are  disposed  to  make  trouble.  It 
is  enough  to  discourage  ones  doing  anything  towards  accommoda- 
tion. 

8.  Thomas  Brown,  a British  merchant.  See  J.  M.  Gray,  A History  of  the  Gambia 
(London,  1940),  436-38. 

9.  Charles  Grant,  a British  merchant.  See  ibid.,  309. 
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Today  is  the  22d  of  November  [1840].  Two  days  out  from 
Gambia  bound  to  Bissau. 

December  23,  1840.  Rio  Pongas.  Well,  here  we  are  anchored  at 
the  fork  of  the  river  that  branch  off  to  Boston10  (Kissing)  to  the 
right  of  Charleston  and  Tier  on  the  right.  The  mate  sick  onshore 
8c  the  boy  Thomas;  Capt  Clark  went  onshore  again  after  sleeping 
from  the  vessel  about  9 AM — sick.  One  man  sick  on  board,  one  we 
lost  at  Victoria  in  the  river  Nunez  8c  was  decantly  buried  at  W. 
Skelton’s11  place  there — which  leaves  me  alone  on  board  with  two 
men  and  the  cook,  the  latter  of  whom  is  drunk  most  of  the  time. 
I am  at  the  moment  alone  with  the  cook  and  sick  man,  the  two 
others  being  away  with  the  Kroumen  watering. — 8 P.M. 

We  left  Victoria  (R.N.)  on  the  18th  8c  arrived  at  this  place  the 
19th  Instant,  having  remained  in  that  river  from  the  5th.  Arrived 
at  Bissao  the  25th  November  8c  sailed  the  30th  for  the  Nunez. 
Have  not  yet  got  on  board  over  one  hundred  hides  8c  no  coffee 
towards  a cargo  of  $20,000  for  returns!  What  is  to  be  done  heaven 
only  Knows. 

December  26,  1840.  Today  we  have  performed  the  last  sad 
offices  for  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Carpenter,  1st  officer  of  the  Brig. 
He  died  yesterday  about  four  P.M.  at  Mr  Tho’s.  Curtis’  house.  I 
arrived  about  J past  Five  to  partake  of  their  Christmas  dinner 
but  a sad  damper  was  put  upon  my  spirits  on  hearing  of  the 
mournful  event.  As  Captn.  Clark  was  onshore  sick  at  Mr.  George 
Curtis’  he  was  not  informed  until  they  saw  me  to  decide  on  the 
propriety  of  letting  him  know.  I immediately  wrote  him  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  occurred  in  as  proper  manner  as  I could  and 
intrusted  it  to  Mr.  G.  Curtis  to  open  the  intelligence  as  he  thought 
best,  but  it  still  fell  to  me  to  tell  it  personally  this  morning,  as 
Mr.  C found  him  restless  and  nervous  last  evening.  After  writing 
to  the  Capt  I found  myself  placed  in  a new  8c  somewhat  novel 
situation  for  one  so  young — was  obliged  to  send  on  board  for 
materials  for  the  last  house  poor  Carpenters  body  was  to  fill, 
arrange  for  dressing  the  corpse  decently — in  they  all  looke  to 
me  for  directions.  Last  evening  myself  8c  the  man  who  attended 

10.  So  named  by  the  slave  trader  Benjamin  Curtis  for  his  home  town.  Fyfe,  A 
History  of  Sierra  Leone,  66-7. 

11.  William  Skelton.  For  references  to  the  Skeltons  and  other  trading  families 
established  in  the  Nunez  and  Pongo  area  see  ibid.,  254-55.  Skelton,  an  American,  was 
married  to  a Sierra  Leonian.  Demougeot,  “Histoire  du  Nunez,”  215. 
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him  selected  the  spot  for  burial  under  a West  India  tree  within 
Mr.  Curtis’  enclosure.  The  funeral  was  conducted  in  a most  be- 
coming manner  considering  the  circumstances.  A regular  coffin 
was  made  8c  build  8c  The  American  sailors  following  in  procession, 
except  Philip,  who  is  sick  on  board,  the  Captain  and  boy  who 
are  also  sick  on  shore — besides  the  people  belonging  to  the  family, 
the  three  Curtises,  the  elder  (Thomas)  officiated  as  clergyman  8c 
read  the  appropriate  prayers  over  the  grave.  Such  is  life.  Seven 
days  since  Mr.  Carpenter  assisted  in  making  a coffin  8c  burying  a 
man  in  the  Nunez  8c  now  poor  fellow,  the  earth  is  fresh  above  him. 
Cut  off  in  his  youth,  only  twenty  one  last  August,  younger  than 
myself  by  some  months — an  estimable  young  man,  temperate  in 
every  respect — a man  that  knew  his  duty  and  performed  it. 

January  1,  1841.  Rio  Pongo.  Onboard  Brig  Robert  at  Kissing 
Forks.  The  Captain  still  sick  on  shore  was  astonished  at  the  alter- 
ation on  seeing  him  two  days  since  after  my  return  from  above. 
The  cook  was  taken  down  there  since  8c  this  morning  Joseph  one 
of  the  seamen  which  leaves  me  8c  one  man  alone  of  the  original 
crew.  Had  quite  an  ill  turn  yesterday  but  after  a good  vomiting 
got  better.  There  is  no  prospect  at  present  of  getting  out  of  the 
river  for  some  time.  No  trade — nothing  coming  down  from  the  in- 
terior. Certainly  rather  discouraging  prospects  for  the  new  year. 
Here  we  are  pent  up  among  the  mangroves — nothing  else  to  be 
seen  on  either  side  8c  no  habitation  within  three  to  four  miles, 
plagued  to  death  with  musketoes,  so  much  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  sleep  below  or  on  deck  without  being  completely  covered. 

All  being  down  it  falls  to  me  to  keep  things  together  and  pro- 
vide from  day  to  day — also  to  have  a thought  on  the  future.  The 
voyage  will  not  from  present  appearances  have  a speedy  termina- 
tion. We  can  at  least  look  forward  to  four  or  five  months  more. 
Find  but  two  barrels  of  beef  left  out  of  seven  put  up  for  the 
voyage.  Some  port,  no  salt  fish,  of  which  there  has  but  little 
been  eaten  during  the  voyage  8c  the  question  is  “where  has  it 
gone?”  Tea  out  8c  bread  ruined.  The  situation  8c  prospect  of  the 
remainder  of  this  voyage  is  certainly  discouraging.  Found  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  [take]  measures  to  secure  something 
for  the  return  passage.  The  Kroumen  have  been  allowed  I find 
salt  beef  in  almost  any  quantity.  This  have  stopped.  They  have 
also  had  their  coffee  mornings  8c  tea  at  night  until  the  latter 
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was  out  8c  their  coffee  twice  per  diem.  Had  considerable  difficulty 
in  stopping  their  beef.  In  fact  they  were  near  a state  of  mutiny  to 
be  cut  short  after  so  much  indulgence.  Rice  they  have  in  any 
quantity  they  wish. 

January  10, 1841.  Rio  Pongo.  Arrived  last  evening  from  Sangha 
(F.  Faber’s  place)  being  the  third  trip  in  the  boat — it  is  good  five 
hours  pull  with  the  tide.  Have  got  myself  ill  by  boating — had 
quite  a fever  at  Mr.  Faber’s  house.  Find  Capt  Clark  still  mending 
fast  but  not  well  enough  to  come  onboard.  It  is  now  eighteen  days 
since  he  left  the  brig. 

Find  fresh  stock  very  scarce  8c  very  dear — was  able  to  get  beef 
half,  a small  Bullock  8c  one  sheep  up  the  river.  As  for  the  place 
where  the  vessel  lays  it  is  out  o the  world  for  trade  or  stock — a 
complete  humbug  stopping  here  at  first,  which  was  fully  evident 
to  me  at  the  time,  but  older  heads  (8c  of  course  wiser,  as  age  al- 
ways gives  wisdom  or  makes  people  headstrong)  thought  this  was 
the  place  for  health — cooped  up  with  mangroves  on  every  side — 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  mud  flats  covered  with  the  feverish  green 
ooze  at  low  water  8c  green  mangrove  trees  at  high.  What  has  been 
the  consequences?  Why,  every  man  8c  boy  but  one,  8c  myself,  that 
joined  the  brig  at  New  York  have  been  down  8c  poor  Carpenter 
the  mate,  dead.  True  he  was  sick  when  we  arrived  but — no  matter. 

January  16,  1841.  Rio  Pongo.  All  the  ships  company  except  the 
Kroumen  are  sick,  but  one  who  is  fit  for  any  duty  (Phillip).  He 
is  now  getting  better  of  the  second  attack  of  fever.  I have  been 
quite  unwell  for  several  days  during  which  with  high  fever  but 
having  purged  well  hope  to  get  about.  Had  a visit  yesterday  from 
King  Wanda  foulah.12  Kept  him  waiting  some  time  in  hopes  he 

12.  Two  years  previous  the  Fulani  had  asserted  their  control  over  this  area.  An 
American  supercargo  in  the  same  employ  as  Ware  described  the  initial  develop- 
ments: “The  natives  are  at  war  on  this  part  of  the  coast  as  far  down  as  Rio  Pongas, 
extending  some  distance  into  the  interior;  it  is  now  in  course  of  settlement,  there 
has  been  few  Killed  or  Eaten  on  either  side.  The  natives  here  are  a poor  miserable 
Race  of  beings.  The  ‘King’  is  appointed  by  the  ‘Foolahs’  who  are  a powerful  tribe 
inhabiting  the  interior;  their  chief  (or  Sultan  as  they  call  him)  is  now  here,  and 
has  just  deposed  the  old  ‘King’  who  intends  to  fight  for  his  crown,  and  in  a few 
days  I expect  to  see  a Battle  between  the  two  parties.  The  old  King  has  but  600 
men,  the  ‘Foolahs’  can  bring  into  the  field  at  least  2500  men,  and,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  as  to  the  Result.  The  old  ‘King’  will  be  defeated  & loose  his  head, 
and  as  he  owes  to  the  owners  of  this  ship  about  $900 — I feel  quite  concerned,  not 
for  him,  but  for  the  debt;  should  he  be  defeated  I shall  never  get  one  farthing.” 
William  H.  Bull  to  William  H.  Onderdonk,  Ship  Transit,  Rio  Nunez,  January  26, 
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would  go  away,  being  sick  in  bed,  but  he  would  not  take  no  for  an 
answer.  Had  a long  palaver  to  get  clear  of  giving  credit.  It  is 
really  very  trying  to  get  these  people  off  without  allowing  credits. 
They  hold  on  to  the  last.  Joseph  (seaman)  is  very  low — both  he  8c 
Douglass  complained  of  getting  no  sleep  8c  wanted  laudenum, 
Blisters,  8cc.  which  were  all  on  shore  with  the  Captain.  Dispatched 
a boat  last  evening  for  laudenum,  Blisters,  Spirits  of  Hartshorn 
but  received  only  the  two  latter.  That  most  wanted  was  left  with 
explanation  in  the  answer  to  my  note,  why  it  was  not  sent.  We  are 
out  of  every  like  comforts — a half  dozen  of  old  Madeira  which  I 
purchased  at  the  Gambia  in  case  of  sickness  has  been  all  used  by 
the  sick  people.  Each  have  had  his  share  except  the  two  last  sick  8c 
now  that  I want  a little  for  my  arrowroot,  there  is  none — such  is 
the  fortune  of  war. 

January  24,  1841.  Today  was  on  shore  at  Mr.  George  Curtis’ 
the  first  time  for  10  days,  having  had  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  but 
not  so  very  severe.  It  probably  might  have  been  much  more  so  had 
I not  took  precaution  to  purge  8c  vomit  well,  by  the  latter  vast 
quantities  of  pure  bile  was  discharged  from  my  stomach,  such  as 
would  almost  appear  impossible.  During  the  midst  of  my  illness 
the  cook  brought  word  that  the  rice  was  out  8c  as  I had  stopped 
the  use  of  salt  provisions  some  time  since  I hardly  knew  what  to 
do.  Sent  to  the  Curtises  8c  got  half  bushel  so  was  obliged  to  dis- 
patch the  boat  with  the  Krouman  to  Paul  Fabers  place  8c  give 
$150  [sic]  per  bushel. 

Now  that  all  the  provisions  for  the  voyage  have  been  wasted  8c 
given  away  it  falls  on  my  shoulders  to  victual  8c  provide  for  the 
vessel  while  the  Capt  is  too  sick  to  attend  to  it,  8c  cries  out  about 
using  so  much  rice.  Of  course  they  would  not  eat  so  much  while 
they  had  plenty  of  Salt  beef  8c  bread  8c  barrels  of  bread  open  in  the 
hold  to  eat  upon  all  through  the  night.  Now  that  rice  comes 
alone  it  shows  what  they  (Kroumen)  eat. 

January  26,  1841.  Rio  Pongos.  Today  Captain  Clark  came  on 
board  to  visit  the  vessel,  being  the  first  time  since  he  went  on 
shore  sick — the  23d  of  December  ultimo.  He  is  still  very  weak  8c 
will  require  some  time  to  reestablish  his  strength. 

February  1,  1841.  Since  writing  the  above  have  been  suffering 

1839.  Bull-Onderdonk  Letters,  Nassau  County  Museum,  New  York.  The  Transit 
was  subsequently  fired  on  and  captured  by  "land  Pirates,”  and  then  ransomed. 
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from  severe  attack  of  indigestion,  so  bad  could  scarcely  creep 
about  the  decks. 

February  2,  1841.  Went  up  in  boat  to  Thomas  Curtis  8c  also 
called  on  Capt.  Was  obliged  to  have  Krouman  on  each  side  to  as- 
sist me  in  walking. 

Two  days  since  a French  Schooner  came  into  Commons  bar 
by  mistake  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  force  by  Bramah,  Son 
to  King  Yandah  Coney.13  I was  surprised  one  afternoon  to  hear 
that  a boat  manned  with  whites  was  alongside.  It  proved  to  be 
the  boat  of  the  Fr  Sch  that  had  left  her  with  three  white  men  8c 
two  boys,  the  clerk  8c  several  blacks  from  Senegal.  Mr.  Valentine, 
the  supercargo,  had  left  the  vessel  to  proceed  up  the  river  but 
got  no  farther  than  Mr.  T.  Curtises  to  whom  I wrote  an  account 
of  the  robbery  8c  the  news  met  him  there.  By  having  a palaver 
with  the  Old  Yanda  Coney  the  vessel  was  given  up  but  her  cabins 
had  been  robbed  as  also  the  seamans  clothes  money  8cc.  All  the 
recompense  they  get  will  not  be  worth  sixpence. 

February  4,  1841.  Today  sent  Capt  Clark  as  requested  by  him 
part  of  what  was  bought  by  him  as  follows — third  Bbl  Flour — half 
bbl  bread,  lot  Vermicilli  8c  macaroni,  four  pounds  butter,  three 
loafs  sugar. 

February  9 , 1841.  Yesterday  felt  quite  smart,  went  to  see  the 
Capt.  Seems  anxious  to  get  away — the  fact  is  he  is  too  lazy  to  ex- 
ercize 8c  get  strength.  All  this  time  wasted,  its  nonsense.  Under- 
stand he  has  sent  for  a Capt  Heavyside  to  take  charge  protem, 
nothing  said  to  me. 

Made  arrangements  to  go  up  tomorrows  tide  at  3 AM,  but 
Capt  Heavyside  8c  Mr.  Strutt  have  come  down  which  will  prevent 
me. 

The  other  day  while  quite  weak  heard  Jackson  had  dropped 
down  to  mouth  of  Charleston  Creek.  I jumped  manned  the  boat 
8c  pulled  up  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  him  untill  reaching 
Baffa  where  remained  till  turn  of  tide.  I got  on  board  the  Robert 
again  about  midnight  as  I was  too  weak  to  steer  took  Philip  8c 
slept  most  the  way.  On  the  3d  inst  buried  Norris  Douglas  at 
Thomas  Curtis’.  Was  well  enought  to  go  on  deck  that  day  having 
taken  medicine.  He  died  the  afternoon  previous,  immediately  had 

13.  The  vessel  was  the  la  Fourmi.  See  Demougeot,  “Histoire  du  Nunez,”  204. 
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some  boards  sent  to  Mr.  Curtis’  carpenter  8c  had  a regular  coffin 
made.  As  he  was  very  deficient  in  clothes  I had  him  dressed  in  a 
white  shirt,  collar  8c  pantaloons  with  a pair  of  white  stockings. 

Today  received  letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Skelton,  Rio  Nunez.  Says 
the  Foulahs  are  again  taking  in  trade. 

February  22,  1841.  We  are  now  underweigh  bound  to  the 
Gambia  via  Rio  Nunez.  The  Capt  came  on  board  with  me  last 
evening.  Still  persists  in  his  weakness  and  inability  to  walk  but  I 
prognosticate  that  he  will  soon  find  strength  as  on  board  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  some  exertion  8c  when  that  is  the  case  strength 
will  very  soon  be  acquired. 

Find  very  whimsical — 8c  I think  is  continually  dosing.  It  would 
require  a long  list  to  enumerate  the  different  medicines  taken  on 
shore.  As  the  quinine  is  all  out  talks  of  stopping  the  allowance 
of  bark  altogether  of  a sick  sailor  who  is  much  weaker  (in  fact 
cannot  stand  alone)  than  he  is.  He  appears  today  quite  nimble, 
eats  well  8c  all  that.  All  on  shore  are  completely  disgusted  with 
his  actions.  Since  making  my  last  memorandum  have  been  up  the 
river.  About  the  12th  instant  was  quite  ill,  obliged  to  take  medi- 
cine at  Fabers.  While  up  made  arrangements  to  sell  quite  an 
amount  8c  call  for  payment  after  collecting  to  windward.  Hope  to 
be  back  in  forty  days  or  thereabouts.  When  I think  of  the  trouble 
8c  exposure  caused  me  by  that  man  directly  8c  indirectly  it  sickens 
me  of  the  sight  of  him.  Leaving  his  vessel  as  he  with  his  only  officer 
sick  on  shore  8c  on  board  have  I been  obliged  to  act  as  Captain, 
mate,  supercargo  and  all  besides  being  subjected  nights  to  the 
torments  of  innumerable  musketoes  8c  the  filth  of  millions  of 
cockroaches — during  which  for  8 or  ten  days  was  confined  with 
fever  8c  about  the  same  time  with  indegestion.  There  is  still 
several  months  more  to  wear  away.  Heaven  knows  nothing  but 
the  interest  of  my  owners  8c  a sense  of  duty  prevents  my  returning 
home  first  opportunity. 

February  23,  1841.  Yesterday  we  anchored  inside  the  bar.  This 
morning  got  underweigh  with  the  land  breeze  8c  stood  out.  Have 
made  a practice  of  sleeping  on  deck  for  several  nights  back.  This 
AM  found  my  blanket  nearly  wet  through  as  there  is  no  awning 
spread  now  8c  the  dew  was  uncommonly  heavy. 

February  24,  1841.  Yesterday  after  a great  deal  of  delay  got  out 
clear  of  the  bar  when  the  sea  breeze  set  in  from  South  West  8c  by 
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5 o’clock  we  anchored  about  7 miles  from  Cape  Verga.  A much 
greater  distance  might  have  been  gained  was  the  vessel  not  en- 
tirely under  control  of  the  black  Pilot  as  no  negro  has  the  judg- 
ment & foresight  of  an  ordinary  white  man.  The  Captain  was  quite 
unwell  all  day  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  much  deranged, 
so  much  so  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  watchers,  but 
he  finally  got  asleep  & remained  quiet  till  morning.  He  exerted 
himself  very  much  the  day  before  yesterday  in  beating  down  to 
the  bar,  which  probably  is  the  cause  of  his  being  so  much  worse. 

February  25, 1841.  Got  underweigh  this  morning  with  the  land 
wind,  which  lasted  several  hours  when  the  sea  breeze  sett  in  from 
the  South  West,  making  a fair  wind  & enabled  us  to  reach  Sand 
Island  in  the  Nunez. 

February  26,  1841.  12  o’clock  (Meriadian)  arrived  at  Victoria 
(Skelton’s  place)  about  30  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
The  Captain  remained  in  his  berth  until  nearly  ready  to  anchor, 
then  came  on  deck  apparantly  in  very  bad  humour  and  surprised 
me  very  much  by  ordering  the  best  bower  to  be  ready  for  anchor- 
ing, as  I was  well  aware  that  anchor  was  used  only  for  harbour 
and  as  he  was  so  very  anxious  to  go  farther  up  when  here  last. 
Although  there  was  no  real  need  of  it,  at  least  until  news  was  re- 
ceived from  above — appeared  most  strange  as  now  there  was  a 
certainty  of  receiving  cargo.  We  had  some  disputing  about  it, 
when  ascertained  it  was  his  sovereign  intention  to  remain  at  Vic- 
toria— represented  my  debilitated  state  & thought  that  had  had 
[mc]  boating  enough  for  this  climate.  However  the  awnings  were 
ordered  up  & things  onboard  got  ready  for  laying.  Having  some 
little  business  on  shore  with  Mr.  Skelton,  called  on  him  in  the 
afternoon.  When  returned  on  board  said  to  the  Captain  “I  think 
of  going  up  on  the  morning  tide”  (which  served  about  sunrise). 
He  made  me  no  answer  but  immediately  gave  orders  to  have  the 
vessel  got  underweigh  on  the  morning  flood — 28th.  We  got  to 
Solofos14  place  (Casacabula)  in  two  tides,  losing  one  by  having 
the  awnings  spread — arrived  in  the  night.  This  morning  (28th) 
called  on  Laporte,  Capt  Dunlap  & Solofo  & at  \ past  nine  left  in 
the  boat  for  Mr.  Campbells15  where  arrived  after  3J  hours  pull. 

14.  Salifoux,  chief  of  the  Nalou  people.  Demougeot,  “Histoire  du  Nunez,”  202-03. 

15.  Benjamin  Campbell.  See  ibid.,  202ff.,  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  226-27, 
and  Brooks,  “American  Legitimate  Trade,”  116-17. 
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Here  was  quite  unwell  for  several  days  besides  being  humbugged 
by  him. 

March  3, 1841.  All  ready  for  dropping  down — no  pilot — ashore 
drunk  (suppose).  Captain  quite  delirious. 

March  6,  1841.  Pilot  came  on  board  quite  late  last  night  & 
dropped  the  vessel  down  to  Victoria.  Went  ashore  at  sunrise  & 
settled  with  Skelton.  Was  detained  by  him  some  time.  Afternoon 
& evening  Captain  quite  delirious.  Nine  PM  flood  slacking  & no 
pilot  aboard.  Sent  boat. 

March  7,  1841.  Pilot  came  aboard  late  last  night  & got  under- 
weigh about  half  tide. 

March  23,  1841.  (In  Bissao  channel  off  the  islands  of  Cayo)  Ar- 
rived in  Bissao  on  the  13th  instant  from  Rio  Nunez  where  we  re- 
mained until  the  20th.  At  this  place  we  left  Portugese  passenger, 
Chico,  the  Pilot  & Dunlap’s  pilot  who  also  came  passenger.  Made  a 
raise  of  1850  hides  for  cash  & sold  one  Hhd  tobacco  & the  remain- 
ing powder — where  detained  one  day  for  men  & obliged  to 
leave  with  Chico’s  boy  only.  On  coming  out  fell  in  with  a Portu- 
gese Man  of  War  Schr.  who  made  a signal  for  us  to  hoist  our 
colors  which  not  bein^  attended  to  soon  enough.  Whiz  went  a ball 
close  to.  Yesterday  fell  in  with  H.  B.  M.  Gun  Brig  Wanderer,16 
a noted  slave  catcher.  She  boarded  us  & made  particular  enquiries. 

Captain  still  very  ill  & weak  with  occasionally  delirious  attacks. 
The  credit  certainly  belongs  to  Philip  & myself  of  getting  the 
Brig  thus  far  from  Bissao,  he  for  managing  the  vessel  & me  for 
knowledge  of  landmarks  and  all  the  navigating  this  required. 

March  30,  1841.  This  morning  find  just  to  Leeward  of  Bald 
Cape  which  we  weathered  after  severe  trials  about  3 PM  the  land 
trending  now  more  to  the  eastward,  put  away  with  the  wind  free 
about  5 o’clock,  made  government  house  on  Cape  St.  Marys, 
hauled  up  to  the  wind  about  2 points  until  we  got  past.  We  now 
were  obliged  to  follow  our  soundings  altogether  to  keep  off 
the  middle  ground;  it  being  now  dark  but  fine  breeze  & free, 
thought  it  better  to  continue  on  for  half  an  hour,  as  we  had  not 
made  the  northern  boundary  of  the  river  where  the  pilots  are 
stationed,  when  we  anchored.  Captain  Clark  very  low,  apparently 
worse. 

16.  Joseph  Denman,  commander.  Clowes,  The  Royal  Navy,  VI,  306. 
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March  31,  1841.  At  daylight  got  underweigh — land  to  north- 
ward all  in  sight,  wind  fair.  No  Pilot  made  his  appearance.  We 
then  continued  on  being  very  anxious  to  get  in  on  account  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  Captain.  At  9 AM  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour. 
Got  doctor  on  board  immediately  who  from  the  first  appeared 
to  have  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 

April  4,  1841.  Captn.  Clark  is  no  more.  He  died  at  J past  7 
last  evening,  having  been  gradually  wasting  away  since  our  ar- 
rival. Long  sickness  had  so  emaciated  his  body  that  he  was  a 
frightful  object  to  behold.  The  funeral  takes  place  this  PM — 
4 o’clock. 

April  5,  1841.  Have  this  day  engaged  F.  C.  Cruse  to  act  as  sail- 
ing master  of  the  Brig  at  the  rate  of  sixty  dollars  per  month. 

April  25,  1841.  Gambia  River.  Yesterday  my  business  was 
closed  at  this  place.  Today  we  set  sail  for  Rio  Nunez  8c  Pongas. 

May  2,1841.  Rio  Nunez.  Today  we  let  go  our  anchor  at  Victoria 
(Skelton’s  Place)  and  on  the  next  flood  shall  proceed  up  the  river 
in  our  boat. 

May  13,  1841.  Off  Cape  Verga.  This  morning  at  6 AM  we  left 
Sand  Island  (inside  the  River  Nunez)  8c  are  now  bound  to  Rio 
Ponga,  thence  to  return  to  Rio  Nunez  where  shall  finish  my  busi- 
ness 8c  proceed  towards  home.  The  cause  of  my  returning  is  that 
news  has  been  received  of  the  destruction  of  Mrs.  Lightboums17 
Factory  by  the  English  and  she  being  considerably  my  debtor,  it 
behoves  me  to  see  to  the  business  as  early  as  possible;  besides  have 
made  some  further  arrangements  for  hides  with  Mrs.  Eliza  Proctor 
of  RN.18 

June  18,  1841.  Praise  be  to  Him  who  ruleth  all  things!  We  are 
now  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Nunez  bound  for  New  York.  Cape  Verga 
is  bearing  South  West.  Once  outside  of  that  then  our  head  is  for 
home.  It  is  my  intention  to  call  at  St.  Jago  de  Praya  for  a few  hours 
to  settle  some  business.  This  is  the  fifth  time  I have  come  out  this 
river  of  graves — (not  encluding  my  expedition  to  Pongas  in  the 
Boat,  February,  1840).  Each  time  have  been  more  or  less  unwell, 
perhaps  was  better  when  I left  this  for  Pongas  last.  Am  now  by 

17.  For  this  incident,  see  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  220.  Mrs.  Isabella 
Lightburn  (or  Lightbourn)  was  the  daughter  by  an  African  wife  of  an  American 
slave  trader. 

18.  Rio  Nunez. 
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no  means  well,  having  some  considerable  fever  which  shall  prob- 
ably drive  off  in  few  days  without  serious  consequences.  This 
voyage  will  be  a very  long  one  and  for  me  a bad  one,  however  we 
know  not  what  is  for  the  best.  We  must  trust  to  a Greater  Judg- 
ment than  our  own  to  unravel  the  future.  My  life  I know  is  to  be  a 
contingent  one.  Circumstances  are  to  rule  me  wholly,  and  if  one 
escapes  from  this  accursed  country  should  know  enough  to  shun 
its  pestiferous  airs  for  whatever  term  of  life  he  may  have  yet  to 
run.  It  is  better  to  spend  it  in  almost  any  manner  than  to  waste 
his  body — and  I may  say  soul  to,  on  this  soil.  What  a woeful 
change  in  this  vessel  since  last  December  when  we  entered  this 
river.  We  had  as  fine  a crew  as  could  well  be,  a healthy  captain,  as 
fine  a mate  as  ever  trod  the  Decks — yet  very  young — with  four  as 
hearty  fellows  forward  as  need  be,  fresh  from  a good  climate. 
Where  are  they  now?  Of  the  six  enumerated  but  one  remains! 
He  acts  as  mate  8c  have  picked  up  a thing  to  act  as  master  which 
if  the  Brig  gets  home  safe  shall  be  better  satisfied  than  am  fearful 
of. 

June  23,  1841.  Seven  AM.  Wind  from  the  Eastward  with  fresh 
breezes.  Looks  very  black  in  NE,  much  like  a tornado.  Judge  the 
vessel  nearly  as  far  north  as  Cape  Roxo  8c  quite  near  the  land — 
heading  E by  N.  Eight  AM  the  tornado  struck  us  with  all  sail  set 
except  Fore  Royal  and  before  the  brig  could  be  got  before  the 
wind  the  main  topmast  went  over  the  side  taking  with  it  the 
head  of  the  mainmast,  main  topgallant  8c  topsail  8c  carried  away 
the  top  gallantmast.  Still  blowing  very  fresh  in  squalls  and  whirl- 
winds. Clewed  up  foretopgallant  sail,  let  go  fore  topsail  halliards 
and  lowered  the  mainsail.  9 AM  appearing  unsafe  to  furl  top- 
gallantsail.  The  braces  being  gone  expected  every  moment  to  see 
the  fore  t-gallant  mast  go  as  it  bent  very  much,  also  the  F-top- 
sailyard  which  still  had  studdingsail  booms  rigged  out;  bending 
like  reeds  to  the  force  of  the  gale.  Between  11  8c  12  AM  wind 
lulled  and  became  steadier.  Cleared  away  the  wreck,  found  main 
yard  much  sprung.  Got  it  on  deck.  2 PM.  Having  made  some  nec- 
essary repairing  on  the  head  of  mainmast  set  the  mainsail.  The 
fore  top-gallant  sail  was  got  down  to  undergo  some  repairs,  being 
much  tom. 

This  day  gave  the  master  orders  to  proceed  to  New  York  with- 
out touching  at  Saint  Jago,  should  the  winds  not  Permit  us  to 
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fetch  the  Islands  as  intended  at  first.  My  object  in  doing  this  is 
that  if  we  persist  in  touching  at  the  islands  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  keep  in  with  the  coast,  losing  much  time  in  working  dead  to 
windward,  and  every  day  or  so  encountering  these  tornados  from 
the  eastward,  and  provisions  are  short  8c  have  not  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  manager  of  all  these  things,  therefore  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  make  my  way  home  as  soon 
as  possible.  One  third  of  our  sails  are  already  lost  by  mismanage- 
ment and  should  another  third  follow  Heaven  only  knows  when 
we  should  arrive  in  the  U.  States. 

6.  ENOCH  RICHMOND  WARE’S  VOYAGE  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1842-1 843. 1 

December  2,  1842.  This  morning  the  Brig  Robert  was  under- 
weigh with  her  pilot  on  board  waiting  the  arrival  of  her  Captain2 
8c  supercargo  bound  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  touching  first 
at  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands.  . . . 

The  crew  consists  of  Captn.,  1st  mate,  2d  mate,  four  hands  with 
one  extra,  an  african3  that  came  home  in  the  Brig  8c  works  his 
passage  back  again,  Cook  8c  boy.  . . . 

January  1 , 1843.  . . . Half  past  9 — we  are  standing  off  the  har- 
bour [Porto  Praia].  The  town  is  opened  8c  we  can  see  the  Portu- 
gese flag  hoisted  on  the  fort.  We  have  run  ours  up  that  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  may  know  we  are  and  [mc]  a countryman  8c  prepare 
dinner  accordingly!  He  may  think  it  strange  to  see  an  American 
coming  from  the  southward,  unless  he  takes  us  for  a whaleman, 
a gentleman  that  affords  him  as  commission  merchant  but  little 
profit,  as  he  has  but  the  buying  of  their  greens! 

After  making  several  short  tacks  we  succeeded  in  fetching  in  at 
one  PM. 

This  afternoon  went  on  shore.  Found  our  Consul,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, in  bed  suffering  from  Fever  and  ague.  It  was  his  first  attack 
this  season. 

As  usual  they  call  it  healthy  on  shore,  but  the  wan  meager 
look  of  the  inhabitants  would  indicate  the  contrary.  We  are  the 
only  vessel  in  Port  with  the  exception  of  one  small  Portugese 

1.  Ms  E.  Richmond  Ware  Papers.  See  document  XV.5,  note  1. 

2.  The  captain  on  this  voyage  was  Albert  Cook. 

3.  The  African  apparently  was  a Kru  hired  on  the  previous  voyage;  his  name  is 
given  as  “John  Bull.”  See  document  XV.l,  note  6. 
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Schooner  from  Bissau.  She  reports  that  the  black  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Grumetas  Sec , are  at  war  with  the  Portugese, 
most  of  whom  have  taken  refuge  in  the  fort.  Troops  have  been 
drafted  from  this  island  and  sent  over  to  assist  the  fort.  Today 
being  Sunday  and  Mr.  Gardner  sick  I can  do  nothing  towards 
business. 

January  7,  1843.  Today  having  completed  my  business  we 
cleared  the  vessel  and  at  6 PM,  got  underweigh,  shaping  our 
course  for  the  River  Nunez  on  the  coast.  We  leave  behind  the 
Brig  Leander ,4  Conway,  master,  who  came  in  on  Wednesday,  5 
days  from  the  coast.  He  left  Potter  with  the  Neumkey  and  Eliza- 
beth5 in  the  Bissao  Channel  off  Jutt  island.  Potter’s  crews  were 
quite  sickly,  the  Captn  Se  mate  of  the  Sch.  not  expected  to  live. 
Conway  lost  his  captn  there  and  a first  mate  succeeded  in  com- 
mand. The  second  mate  was  sick  at  the  time  he  left  and  during 
the  passage  over  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear  in  a fit  of  deleirum. 
Two  of  the  crew  are  still  sick! 

This  Conway  came  on  board  after  he  arrived  to  relate  his 
troubles,  when  I found  him  to  be  an  old  acquaintance,  having  met 
in  South  Ama.  some  8 years  since. 

I find  Potter  is  bound  to  Bissao  and  Nunez.  But  as  he  has  so 
many  sick  it  possibly  may  take  him  as  long  or  longer  to  get  to 
the  Nunez  than  us;  and  knowing  the  importance  of  securing  as 
much  there  as  possible,  the  future  destination  of  the  vessel  being 
at  my  option,  have  considered  it  best  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
Nunez,  thence  according  to  circumstances.  Although  this  breaks 
up  the  usual  routine  of  striking  the  windward  [coast]  either  at 
Goree  or  Gambia,  yet  I consider  it  fully  as  favourable,  and  in  case 
of  selling  to  any  amount  in  the  Nunez  more  so:  for  should  I 
meet  with  success  there  in  selling  in  time,  we  can  then  pass  the 
intermediate  space  by  working  up  the  coast  and  continue  on  to 
Sierra  Leone  with  the  balance  of  the  cargo. 

I find  that  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Villa  de  Praya  that  it  is  healthy  at  present,  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  fever  on  shore  and  a great  portion  of  the  old  residents  are 


4.  Owned  by  David  Pingree  and  Captain  William  Potter.  The  vessel  was  con- 
demned and  sold  at  the  Gambia,  July  11,  1844.  Salem  Ship  Register,  105. 

5.  Schooner  Neumkey  and  brig  Elizabeth,  owned  by  Captain  William  Potter. 
Captain  Potter  died  in  Bissau  January  19,  1843. 
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shaking  with  ague.  Deaths  were  occurring  daily.  One,  an  american 
sailor,  was  taken  soon  after  going  on  shore  and  died  in  a few  days. 

We  also  came  very  near  having  two  in  the  sick  list.  Yesterday 
the  2d  Mate  and  two  seamen  were  on  shore  watering — when  they 
indulged  rather  freely  in  eating  fruit  and  drinking  water.  Toward 
night  both  sailors  were  taken  sick  8c  it  was  only  by  timely  ad- 
ministering an  emetic  and  afterwards  a dose  of  Calomel  and 
jalop  that  they  were  brought  round.  Though  weak  they  have 
turned  to  today. 

The  Bark  Margaret  Huff,  Huff,  master,  came  in  yesterday  from 
Baltimore  via  Madeira.  He  had  1500  bbls  flour  for  me,  etc.  on 
[board].  Could  do  nothing — went  to  sea  today. 

Spent  the  evening  yesterday  on  board  of  the  Bark.  The  super- 
cargo appeared  to  be  a good  easy  sort  of  body — such  as  the  Captn 
represented  him  (by  the  way  his  own  brother-in-law).  So  much 
so  he  did  not  go  on  shore  at  all!  Rather  less  curiosity  then  I should 
have  going  to  a place  for  the  first  time.  They  had  a fine  comfort- 
able roomy  poop  cabin.  Everything  appeared  pleasant  and  they 
are  bound  on  a pleasant  and  healthy  voyage  to  the  Brazils.  I 
could  but  contrast  my  situation  with  theirs.  But  what  is  the  use! 

January  11,  1843.  Nothing  of  importance  has  transpired  since 
the  last  memorandums.  Have  experienced  fresh  breezes  until 
yesterday  since  which  time  the  wind  has  changed  rather  to  the 
northward  8c  light — so  as  to  make  it  free  to  us.  Were  rather 
alarmed  today  between  twelve  and  one  P.M.  by  the  sudden  dis- 
coloring of  the  water  which  appeared  as  it  does  on  this  coast  on 
or  about  sandbanks.  The  helm  was  put  up  and  no  bottom  with 
20  fathoms.  It  was  in  streaks  and  by  our  reckoning  we  are  off  the 
leeward  of  the  Bissao  Channel.  The  horizon  is  generally  so  ob- 
scured with  thick  haze  here  that  vessels  may  be  almost  upon  the 
land  before  seeing  it,  even  in  daylight;  besides  there  are  so  many 
sunken  banks  and  reefs  and  contrary  currents  that  makes  the 
navigation  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Nunez  is  particularly 
so  from  the  force  of  the  currents  running  into  and  out  the  Bissao 
Channel  among  the  many  islands  to  Southward — which  vary  with 
each  tide  and  no  correct  calculation  can  possibly  be  made  of  them. 
Several  English  vessels  are  lost  each  year  in  the  vicinity  but  for 
many  years  the  Americans  have  escaped.  One  cause  is  probably 
that  the  English  navigators  most  usually  make  the  land  or  run 
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for  it  under  a heavy  press  of  grog  whereas  brother  Jonathan  is 
more  careful.  An  other  thing,  I think  the  English  place  more 
dependance  in  the  black  native  pilots  in  coasting  about  the 
coast  which,  if  entire  reliance  is  placed  in  them  the  result  is 
almost  a certain  loss  of  the  ship. 

They  certainly,  taken  together,  are  the  most  useless  trash  a 
vessel  can  be  burdened  with.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  them  nearly 
or  quite  the  wages  of  three  or  four  ordinary  natives  for  no  good 
as  general  thing.  There  may  be  exceptions  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between. 

Have  just  got  over  a course  of  medicine  preparatory  to  making 
my  debut  on  the  african  coast:  Viz — A heavy  dose  of  Calomel  8c 
Jalap  two  days  ago,  six  purgative  pills  yesterday  and  a Seidlitz 
powder  this  morning!  After  taking  the  Calomel  the  effect  was  so 
powerful  I almost  imagined  myself  already  country  sick,  but  now 
the  improvement  is  very  sensible.  I feel  like  a new  person.  I do 
not  know  of  anything  more  disagreeable  than  taking  medicine 
when  one  is  well,  but  it  was  necessary — more  particularly  coming 
off  a voyage  with  the  System  in  a highly  bilious  state. 

January  12,  1843.  The  wind  continues  very  light,  consequently 
our  progress  is  slow,  going  along  from  1J  to  4 Knots  according  to 
the  light  flows  that  strike.  Studding  sails  are  set  below  and  aloft 
so  that  the  least  air  is  saved  that  may  strike  us. 

The  dews  are  now  extremely  heavy,  so  much  so  that  drains 
from  the  deck  like  a small  shower.  The  sails  become  so  saturated 
through  the  night  that  they  do  not  get  dried  for  some  hours  after 
the  sun  is  up.  All  begin  to  have  the  bronzed  tropical  look,  but 
the  real  african  colour  has  not  yet  appeared — that  dark  sallow 
look  which  at  once  proclaims  the  african  trader.  The  health  of  all 
is  yet  good  and  as  we  are  now  five  days  out  from  St.  Jago  I flatter 
myself  that  none  of  the  ship’s  company  have  brought  away  the 
seeds  of  fever. 

The  weather  is  so  pleasant  and  nights  there  is  such  a beautiful 
moon,  that  were  it  not  for  my  anxiety  to  get  into  the  Nunez,  I 
might  enjoy  myself  and  pass  the  time  most  agreeably.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding, as  it  is,  the  days  flit  by  almost  unconsciously.  I read 
and  write  or  walk  the  poop,  just  as  caprice  directs;  the  weather 
being  so  fine  and  the  water  so  smooth  that  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  is  no  inconvenience  to  any  pastime.  I must  say  that  thus  far 
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on  my  voyage,  my  time  has  passed  much  more  pleasantly  than  on 
my  former  one.  Everything  on  board  is  agreeable — have  a good 
faithful  cook,  one  that  understands  all  the  little  messes  and  notions 
that  supply  shore  comforts,  and  in  fact  “de  Steward”  surpasses 
many  of  the  shore’s  profession  in  his  “art  culinare.” 

These  things  may  appear  small  and  trifling  to  those  who  have 
never  made  a sea  voyage,  but  let  them  try  eight  or  ten  months  on 
this  coast  and  then  see  if  these  [are]  things  that  are  not  worthy 
of  notice!  How  often  when  disease  has  laid  his  blighting  hand 
upon  one  in  this  climate  and  his  weak  appetite  craves  something 
out  of  the  usual  course,  some  little  nicety  that  will  relish  when 
all  other  food  would  nauseate,  how  grateful  he  feels  that  it  can  be 
obtained  by  a description  of  what  is  wanted!  These  little  things, 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  tend  more  to  recruit  one  when 
worn  down  by  sickness  by  applying  the  nourishment  the  stomach 
longs  for  than  all  the  medicines  that  may  be  contained  in  a 
druggist  shop.  I recollect  when  laying  in  the  river  Pongas  two 
years  since.  We  had  lost  several  of  the  crew  and  the  only  mate — 
all  that  were  left  were  down  or  just  crawling  about.  We  got  out 
of  tea  and  none  was  to  be  procured  with  money.  It  seemed  that 
everyone  longed  for  that  particular  article.  The  Captn,  who  was 
sick  on  shore,  was  sending  daily  begging  I would  procure  some. 
The  men  were  all  coaxing  and  among  the  rest  myself,  having  just 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  fever,  was  not  the  least  sufferer,  for  it 
appeared  that  could  I get  hold  of  some  good  tea  and  drink  my 
fill  that  all  symptoms  of  fever  would  leave  me.  The  only  way  I 
could  procure  a little  was  by  begging  an  ounce  or  so  at  a time 
from  different  persons — which  was  esteemed  by  us  as  more  pre- 
cious than  gold. 

January  13,  1843.  This  morning  we  make  Orange  island  on  our 
larboard  quarter.  We  are  drawing  towards  the  Nunez,  though 
slowly.  There  is  a little  breeze  this  morning,  yet  we  have  so  much 
canvass  spread  that  it  carries  us  along  four  or  five  knots  (miles  per 
hour). 

January  14,  1843.  One  week  from  St.  Jago  and  trying  to  find 
our  way  into  the  Nunez  among  the  many  shoals  that  lay  off  its 
entrance.  The  run  over  has  been  very  fair.  We  fetched  across  about 
the  Latitude  of  Cape  Roxo  from  which  we  have  been  several 
days  running  down  with  light  wind.  Last  night  shoaled  the  water 
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to  six  fathoms  when  we  came  to  anchor  8c  lay  till  daylight.  Got 
under  way  8c  soon  deepened  the  water.  Have  had  through  the 
day  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms.  Came  to  anchor  this  evening  in 
about  10  fathoms. 

The  water  today  has  been  filled  with  various  substances,  such 
as  sun  fish  which  covered  the  water  for  acres,  considerable  gulf 
weed — a most  unusual  place  to  meet  with  this — 8c  cuttle  fish 
bones  floating  by.  All  this  indicates  a close  vicinity  to  land  except 
the  weed — but  as  yet  no  land  appears. 

The  horizon  is  constantly  loaded  with  smoak  which  renders 
land  invisible  unless  very  near. 

We  have  been  accompanied  through  the  day  by  several  rudder 
fish,  which  several  vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  capture.  Also 
among  the  various  visiters  of  the  day  was  a large  shark,  perhaps 
twenty  feet  long  and  a fin  out  of  water  about  three  feet!  And  a 
fine  large  turtle  passed  us.  It  was  so  calm  something  was  said 
about  lowering  the  boat  for  him  but  concluded  ’twould  be  lost 
time  as  he  happened  to  be  awake.  The  shell  no  doubt  would  have 
been  worth  a pretty  sum. 

We  now  experience  the  genuine  african  weather.  Thermometer 
ranging  about  80  in  the  cabin — and  everything  has  that  listless 
stagnant  air.  I even  imagined  on  looking  over  the  side  when  the 
sun  was  up  that  a peculiar  putrid  air  was  perceptable,  arising  from 
the  numerous  animalcae  with  which  the  sea  is  here  charged. 

January  15 , 1843.  Calm  through  the  night.  Wind  S.W.  Got 
under  weigh  at  7 AM  8c  stood  to  the  Eastward  with  variable 
soundings.  Saw  the  ripple  on  rocky  bank  not  being  rough  enough 
to  break — crossed  the  end  of  new  bank  8c  soon  made  the  land — 
found  ourselves  inside  the  south  point  of  the  Nunez. 

We  brought  the  sea  breeze  with  us  8c  the  flood  tide  made  about 
2 P.M.  So  we  were  enabled  to  get  up  to  Victory  at  about  5 in  the 
evening  where  we  anchored  to  continue  for  the  present. 

The  people  on  shore  were  rather  surprised  to  see  me  again  after 
the  sufferings  experienced  on  my  last  voyage.  Was  sorry  to  find 
Skelton  had  gone  up  the  river  yesterday  as  I had  hoped  the  news 
of  his  fortune,  the  vouchers  of  which  I bring,  would  have  glad- 
dened his  heart  this  day.  His  wrife  looks  very  well  and  much 
younger  than  when  I left  here  in  1841.  She  received  the  informa- 
tion of  their  acquisitions  with  much  dignity — more  so  than  most 
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white  women.  It  is  her  inheritance  from  her  father  who  married 
in  the  Rio  Pongas,  8c  this  one  8c  one  sister  are  the  only  remaining 
children.  The  father  was  white  and  the  property  is  the  proceeds 
of  an  estate  in  Florida.  Mrs.  Skelton  has  never  been  in  the  United 
States  & she  tells  me  that  it  never  was  her  wish  to  go  there — prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  prejudice  against  coloured  people  and  low 
state  they  occupy  in  society  there.  She  has  passed  four  years  in 
England  where  coloured  persons  are  received  almost  or  quite  on 
an  equality  with  whites.  The  daughters  have  grown  very  much 
in  a year  and  a half,  the  eldest  being  about  sixteen.  Skelton  has 
educated  them  himselves  [«c]:  teaches  them  all  the  most  useful 
branches  of  an  English  education,  added  to  which  is  drawing, 
French,  8cc.  They  both  write  bold  mercantile  hands,  which  has 
been  taught  them  by  the  father,  who  is  fully  competent,  having 
passed  a long  time  in  a counting  room  in  England  after  receiving 
an  excellent  education.  Probably  either  of  them  are  better  in- 
structed, both  in  the  necessary  branches  8c  accomplishments,  than 
many  of  the  young  wives  among  us  who  go  into  very  good  society. 
Nor  has  their  religious  instruction  been  neglected.  At  dinner  last 
evening  they  modestly  8c  prettily  returned  thanks  to  the  great 
Giver  when  ready  to  leave  the  table. 

Notwithstanding  my  fears  of  finding  one  or  more  americans 
here  who  might  entirely  supercede  or  at  least  come  into  competi- 
tion with  me,  I find  there  has  been  no  american  although  Potter 
8c  Dunlap  are  both  expected. 

A German  vessel  went  up  yesterday.  She  has  some  Tobacco,  so 
it  is  said — which  is  now  in  demand — the  trade  having  opened  a 
week  or  so  since  8c  the  article  is  scarse.  All  I can  hope  for  is  a 
good  sale. 

January  16,  1843.  It  was  my  wish  to  have  taken  the  flood  at 
2 AM  and  gone  up  in  the  boat,  but  as  no  awnings  were  fitted  ’twas 
necessary  to  defer  it  until  afternoon  when  I left  the  brig  taking 
with  me  Samples  of  Tobacco  8c  dry  goods.  Left  the  vessel  at  2 
O’clock.  Stopped  a half  an  hour  or  so  with  Becaise6  at  Rapaz  and 
arrived  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mr.  Skelton’s  Factory,  at  about  Eight — 
pretty  well  considering  the  crew  I had,  viz:  John  Bull  8c  two  men 
8c  boys  whom  Mrs.  Skelton  was  kind  enough  to  let  me  have. 

6.  John  N.  Bicaise,  or  Becaise,  a mulatto  from  the  West  Indies,  had  spent  his 
youth  in  England.  Demougeot,  “Histoire  du  Nunez,”  216. 
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I found  the  old  gentleman  (Mr.  S.)  pretty  well  but  much 
changed — a difference  at  least  in  appearance  of  ten  years!  He  was 
apparently  rejoiced  to  see  me,  particularly  when  he  realized  the 
prospects  for  the  future.  It  was  almost  too  much  for  him  and  he 
had  so  many  questions  to  ask  and  so  much  to  say  that  neither  of 
us  got  to  sleep  till  morning. 

Tacaleau  is  just  the  same.  Delighted  to  see  an  American. 

January  17 , 1843.  This  morning  King  Sarah7  visited  the  house. 
His  town  is  only  a stone’s  throw  off.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  recog- 
nize me  but  his  people  all  knew  me  immediately.  The  old  King, 
not  very  old  either — perhaps  35 — looks  much  better,  that  is  has  a 
less  debauched  look.  It  is  said  he  has  given  up  drinking  rum  and 
foreign  spirits,  although  still  indulging  in  “palm  wine.”  His 
majesty  was  dressed  in  a calico  tappa  with  trowsers  & shoes  sans 
socks.  He  was  adorned  with  a fancy  Mandingo  Cap  profusely  em- 
broidered. The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  beg  a few  gallons  of  rum 
to  celebrate  some  ceremony  among  his  people.  Robin,  one  of  the 
chief  men  and  “guard  of  honour,”  was  with  [him].  He  speaks  con- 
siderable English  and  rather  an  intelligent  negro. 

Went  up  to  Debacca  to  see  Mrs.  Pfroctor]  in  regard  to  business. 
Skelton  went  with  [me].  Could  do  but  little.  While  here  the  super- 
cargo of  the  Hamburg  Schooner  came  in.  I could  but  notice  how 
much  he  aped  the  sailor  in  his  carriage  and  dress.  Even  his  neck 
kerchief  was  tied  in  real  man  o’  war  knot.  Every  word  came  out 
with  an  oath.  Drank  brandy  like  an  old  Englishman.  (He  cannot 
be  more  than  twenty  two).  He  is  English!  Was  completely  dis- 
gusted with  his  swagger.  Saw  several  of  my  black  friends  as  I came 
down.  All  appear  surprised  to  see,  and  not  disagreeably  so.  The 
people  here  (the  natives)  are  always  glad  to  see  an  american  as 
our  goods  are  the  most  necessary  in  trade,  more  particularly 
tobacco  8c  Rum — either  of  which  affords  them  the  greatest  luxury 
they  are  capable  of  enjoying.  As  we  are  the  only  american  that 
has  been  in  the  river  this  Season  and  as  they  have  neither  the 
means  or  possess  the  foresight  to  forestall  and  therefore  greatly 
miss  the  absence  of  a vessel.  All  are  begging  us  to  go  up  to  Kacandy 
where  the  Factories  are  established. 

January  18,  1843.  Last  night  passed  at  the  same  place  as  night 

7.  Ruler  of  the  Landouman  people.  Ibid.,  201  ff. 
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previous.  I may  say  passed  for  I was  allowed  but  little  opportunity 
for  sleep.  The  rats  and  mice  seemed  determined  to  welcome  me 
though  not  in  a way  agreeable  to  myself:  the  mice  by  running 
over  my  face  and  body  while  the  rats  kept  up  a continual  singing 
— rather  a strange  amusement  for  the  last  mentioned  quadruped. 
Nor  would  I believe  them  capable  of  music  of  this  kind  did  not 
occular  demonstration  convince  me.  Being  at  a loss  to  make  out 
what  sort  of  creature  could  produce  such  a sound,  when  I slowly 
peeped  over  the  head  of  the  stand  on  which  I slept  Sc  discovered 
a large  rat  setting  in  the  doorway,  which  being  partly  opened  ad- 
mitted a lookout  on  both  sides,  amusing  himself  with  a sort  of 
chirping  noise  not  unlike  that  of  various  birds. 

This  morning  before  starting,  engaged  two  Soosoos  (Grameters) 
to  work  on  board,  but  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  fellows  did  not 
appear  so  was  obliged  to  come  without  them.  One  man  whom  I 
engaged  on  my  way  up  was  taken  down  with  fever,  so  it  left  me 
dependent  on  Mr.  S.fkelton]  again  for  men.  Besides  I had  hoped 
to  get  these  men  on  board,  knowing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  black  men  to  work  the  vessel  and  bear  the  exposure  in  this 
climate  and  which  with  our  man  John  Bull  would  make  a fair 
crew  to  bring  up  the  Brig.  However  in  stopping  at  Rapaz  sold 
some  more  tobacco  Sc  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  a Frenchman  who 
had  just  come  into  the  river  with  an  extra  crew  of  Bissao  negroes 
which  he  had  brought  for  a vessel  belonging  to  the  same  owners, 
all  hands  being  down.  But  as  she  had  sailed  he  was  glad  enough 
to  engage  them  to  me  on  his  return  with  his  boat  tomorrow  Sc  as 
he  lays  at  the  same  place  as  the  Robert  we  can  take  them  right 
on  board.  No  doubt  he  considers  himself  lucky  in  thus  getting 
them  off  particularly  as  I pay  over  the  advance  made  them  in 
Bissao. 

I got  on  board  about  half  past  four  P.M.  after  landing  Mr. 
Skelton  onshore. 

As  it  is  a great  object  for  us  to  get  up  now  as  early  as  possible 
have  made  arrangements  to  go  up  as  far  as  Rapaz  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Went  on  shore  a few  moments  this  evening  to  arrange  in 
regard  to  landing  some  cargo  before  leaving  in  the  morning. 

January  19,  1843.  This  morning  the  Pilot  came  on  board,  and 
as  the  Frenchman  had  come  down  in  the  night  went  on  board 
of  him  thinking  to  take  my  men  and  improve  the  tide  which  was 
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now  flood,  but  I found  Creapeau  was  disposed  to  play  me  a small 
trick  to  suit  his  own  convenience.  It  seems  that  there  were  suffi- 
cient inducements  of  trade  up  the  river  to  make  it  an  object  to 
take  up  his  vessel  and  no  doubt  he  thought  I would  be  obliged 
to  come  into  his  terms.  So  he  said  that  after  getting  through  with 
his  trade  which  would  be  about  ten  days  he  could  then  spare  the 
men.  But  I understood  a trick  worth  two  of  his,  as  I felt  convinced 
that  he  did  not  wish  the  trouble  and  expense  of  returning  them, 
so  I turned  with  perfect  nonchalance  & said  to  them  if  the  men 
could  not  be  delivered  to  me  now  I should  be  necessitated  to 
employ  others.  I had  carried  my  point  and  Johnny  was  glad 
enough  to  pass  them  over.  Got  out  some  goods,  after  which  hove 
up  for  Rapaz  where  we  shall  discharge  some  goods,  after  which 
the  destination  will  depend  on  circumstances. 

At  Twelve  a.m.  anchored  below  Gamy  Sangsang. 

It  amuses  the  people  here  to  hear  me  attempt  to  talk  Soosoo. 
More  perhaps  from  my  just  coming  into  the  river  and  many  of 
them  do  not  recognize  me  as  having  been  here  before.  Of  course 
what  I speak  amounts  to  but  few  words  that  must  sound  to  them 
rather  strangely  as  my  pronunciation  necessarily  is  imperfect. 

January  20,  1843.  We  got  up  to  Rapaz  where  shall  discharge 
the  goods  for  Becaise. 

January  22,  1843.  Went  up  the  river  to  Kakandy  & called  on 
the  Frenchmen  and  Mammy  Eliza.  We  were  much  amused  at 
Laporte  & at  two  Foolah  women  from  the  interior  who  followed 
us  around  and  seemed  almost  disposed  to  get  into  the  boat.  They 
were  very  gaudily  decked  with  ornaments,  their  [?]  being  literally 
with  amber  and  coral  beads.  They  are  very  good  looking,  gener- 
ally much  plumper  than  the  men,  who  usually  are  very  spare 
framed  with  narrow  chests.  A White  is  a great  curiosity  to  these 
people  when  their  husbands  bring  them  from  the  interior,  which 
may  not  be  more  than  once  in  a life  time. 

The  Malaga8  of  Salem  arrived  off  the  river  Friday  last  and  Capt. 
Tufts  and  Mr.  Isaacs  came  up  in  the  boat — a pull  of  some  70 
miles!  Their  object  was  hides  but  could  get  none,  although  Isaacs 
tried  all  his  diplomatic  skill.  They  stopped  with  us  part  of  both 
nights  up  and  down  & got  their  fit  [?]  out  from  here.  The  brig 
goes  on  to  Sierra  Leone,  thence  to  U.  S.  Wrote  G.  S.  & Co.  brother 

8.  Owned  by  Charles  Hoffman.  Salem  Ship  Register,  112. 
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William  and  Marcus  S.  Pike.9  Sent  duplicate  also  to  G.  S.  8c  Co. 
of  last  from  P.  Praya. 

February  9 , 1843.  Mr.  Wm.  Skelton  has  been  very  ill  for  a week 
or  more.  Today  called  in  company  with  Mr.  B.  C.  Campbell  and 
J.  N.  Becaise  to  see  him.  Found  him  quite  low,  though  evidently 
sensible  and  easier  than  yesterday.  He  was  then  very  low.  Both 
Mr.  Campbell  8c  Becaise  suggested  the  importance  of  a will  being 
made  out  in  favour  of  his  family  for  him  to  sign  in  case  that  any- 
thing should  occur — particularly  as  there  appeared  but  little  hope 
for  a person  so  very  ill  and  of  his  age  and  impaired  constitution 
recovering.  They  therefore  drew  up  an  instrument  which  was 
copied  off  by  E.  Manuel  Anthony  ready  for  his  signature  when  a 
favourable  [opportunity]  should  enable  him  to  hear  it,  read  8c 
sign  it.  As  Mr.  Skelton’s  [sic]  appeared  too  much  disordered  to 
attend  to  this  important  matter  then,  Mr.  Becaise  and  Campbell 
could  not  remain  longer  to  arrange,  but  requested  me  if  possible 
to  witness  his  signature,  more  particularly  on  account  of  claims 
the  family  have  in  the  United  States.  I therefore  left  word  with 
Mrs.  Skelton  and  Mrs.  Proctor  to  send  for  me  immediately  that 
he  should  be  sensible,  have  the  will  read  over  to  him  and  I could 
come  down  to  Mt.  Pleasant  from  the  vessel.  At  about  ^ past  six 
P.M.  Mrs.  Proctor  sent  me  a note  requesting  my  presence  as  Mr. 
Skelton  was  better  and  wished  the  document  settled.  I immedi- 
ately went  down  in  the  boat  taking  Mr.  Bouden,  supercargo  of 
the  Hamburgh  Schr.  Argo  with  me. 

We  found  the  old  gentleman  very  low  but  after  waiting  till 
about  nine  o’clock  by  supporting  him  in  my  arms  and  steadying 
his  hand  he  was  enabled  to  place  his  signature  to  the  instrument  in 
his  sane  mind,  and  the  will  itself  with  an  additional  clause  which 
I added  appeared  to  meet  his  full  approval. 

The  will  appropriates  the  whole  of  his  property,  after  paying 
all  just  debts  and  demands,  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Skelton,  and 
his  daughters  Emma  and  Maryann.  J.  N.  Becaise  is  coexecutor 
with  the  wife. 

February  10,  1843.  This  morning  called  on  King  Sarah  in  re- 

9.  Gilman,  Smull,  and  Company  of  New  York  City  (Nathaniel  Gilman,  Nathaniel, 
Jr.,  and  Thomas  Smull).  The  company  specialized  in  hides  and  leather.  Communica- 
tion dated  September  i5,  1964,  James  J.  Heslin,  Director,  The  New  York  Historical 
Society.  William  Bayliss  Ware  subsequently  entered  the  African  trade  along  with 
his  broker  and  died  on  a return  voyage  in  1851. 
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gard  to  leaving  some  goods  with  Mr.  Barker,  the  mate,  to  trade 
during  our  absence  to  Rio  Pongo  and  Sierra  Leone.  Here  I heard 
that  Mr.  Skelton  was  no  more.  He  died  at  about  half  past  seven 
this  A.M.  of  inflammation  of  the  chest-ague[?]. 

I was  well  aware  he  could  not  last  long  but  had  thought  he 
might  linger  along  a few  days — still  was  not  surprised  to  learn 
of  his  death. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  E.  M.  Anthony 
officiated  as  priest  by  reading  the  Episcopal  service  for  the  dead. 
Mrs.  S.  was  entirely  overcome  and  was  obliged  to  be  supported  to 
and  from  the  grave,  which  is  in  their  own  garden  at  this  end  of 
the  house.  King  Sarah  & brother  were  present  a few  moments 
before  the  procession  moved  to  the  burial.  The  Capt.  and  super- 
cargo of  the  Argo  were  present. 

February  18 , 1843.  Rio  Nunez.  This  morning  we  dropped  down 
from  Casacabula  to  Victoria  where  I landed  some  goods  for  the 
widow  Skelton  and  the  vessel  proceeded  on  with  the  land  wind 
and  ebb  tide.  Was  quite  unwell  yesterday  & through  the  night. 
However  a good  siedlitz  has  put  all  right. 

We  did  not  get  below  Big  Island  before  a strong  sea  breeze 
came  in  from  SW  which  obliged  us  to  anchor. 

February  19, 1843.  Got  up  at  2 A.M.  Found  the  land  wind  blow- 
ing & ebb  tide  setting  out.  The  watch  on  deck  asleep — roused  him, 
when  he  reported  fair  wind  and  tide.  Got  under  weigh  & stood  out. 

February  20,  1843.  Today  we  arrived  off  Rio  Pongo  Bar,  about 
half  past  ten  A.M.  Had  the  boat  got  ready  and  started  with  the 
four  blacks  for  the  head  of  river  where  the  principal  factories 
are  established. 

The  weather  was  very  thick  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  land 
from  the  vessel  nor  did  we  from  the  boat  until  pulling  nearly  an 
hour.  On  account  of  the  haze  I got  into  wrong  bar  which  cost  me  a 
pull  until  the  next  morning  at  three  o’clock  when  I arrived  at 
Paul  Faber’s  place  completely  tired  out.  Found  an  American  Brig 
here,  just  come  up,  chartered  out  with  cargo  from  Havanah,  the 
Angeline10  of  Bath,  Me.  Kept  the  boat  one  day  when  I dispatched 
her  with  Mr.  Faber’s  Pilot  to  bring  the  brig  in. 

10.  Owned  by  David  Ingalls  and  Joseph  N.  Ingalls,  both  of  Bath,  Maine,  and 
William  Barnes  of  Woolwich,  Maine.  Register  29,  October  9,  1843,  Bath,  Maine. 
National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 
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February  22,  1843.  The  British  War  Steamer  Albert  is  in  the 
river,  one  of  the  ill  fated  Niger  expedition.  Was  on  board  twice 
with  Mr.  Faber.  The  officers  were  very  gentlemanly  in  their  de- 
portment, though  too  much  of  the  Englishman  to  suit  me.  To 
day  have  felt  myself  quite  ill. 

March  1, 1843.  To  day  I came  on  board  the  brig  which  now  lies 
off  Sangha,  having  been  on  shore  sick  at  Mr.  Faber’s  for  several 
days.  Have  had  quite  a severe  attack  of  Mangrove  fever,  a severe 
cough,  all  of  which  I attribute  to  that  expedition  in  the  boat. 

March  3,  1843.  Have  made  some  sales  and  am  mending  fast  as 
possible. 

March  15,  1843.  This  morning  at  J past  eight  got  underweigh 
and  with  the  tide  and  favourable  wind  reached  Charleston  Bank 
where  we  grounded. 

Have  sold  here  18  Hhds  Tobacco — all  damaged  more  or  less, 
most  of  it  very  badly — all  the  good  Powder  with  other  goods  to 
the  amount  of  about  $4,000.  Have  taken  in  about  Three  Thou- 
sand hides  and  are  now  bound  to  Sierra  Leone  where  I expect  to 
sell  all  that  will  not  be  saleable  in  Rio  Nunez.  Shall  push  my 
voyage  now  as  fast  as  possible  without  prejudice  to  its  interest. 

Dn  Pedro  Tito  kindly  pilots  us  out,  and  his  friend  goes  with 
us  to  Sierra  Leone. 

My  health  is  reestablished  with  the  exception  of  the  debility 
natural  to  the  climate. 

March  18,  1843.  Last  night  anchored  opposite  the  Palm  trees 
inside  the  bar. 

This  morning  came  out.  On  the  bar  met  the  British  Steamer 
Albert.  The  2d  in  command  (Mr.  Phipps)  boarded  us,  made  some 
few  inquiries  and  left.  Since  passing  the  Steamer  saw  the  English 
Brig  Jane  from  the  Gambia.  Mr.  Brown  was  on  board  and  sent 
his  boat  with  a note  to  me  informing  me  of  the  decease  of  poor 
Barker  in  the  Nunez,  which  he  left  last  evening. 

Went  on  board  of  him.  He  informs  that  Capt.  of  the  Hamburgh 
Schr.  Argo  had  taken  charge  of  the  goods  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Proctor,  he  having  returned  from  Sierra  Leone  during  our  ab- 
sence. 

Have  considered  it  necessary  to  proceed  directly  to  the  Nunez 
and  secure  the  property. 

March  19, 1843.  Since  yesterday  have  been  at  anchor  off  Pongas 
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bar,  the  wind  and  tides  being  unfavourable  to  get  under  weigh. 
This  morning  ebb  about  2 o’clock  the  brig  grounded  in  8 feet 
water.  About  nine  got  underweigh  for  the  Nunez. 

March  20,  1843.  Arrived  in  the  Nunez  at  Victoria  at  8 o’clock 
PM.  Went  ashore  to  Mrs.  Skelton’s.  Found  all  well  and  encourag- 
ing— alot  of  the  property  at  Casasey.  Executed  and  witnessed  some 
papers  for  Mrs.  S. — which  detained  me  till  after  11. 

March  21, 1843.  On  the  morning  flood  £ past  6.  Capt.  Cook  and 
myself  left  the  vessel  for  Casasey,  where  we  arrived  on  board 
Hamburgh  Sch  Argo  at  about  11  AM. 

Here  my  great  anxiety  for  the  property  was  lessened  by  Capt. 
Brandenburgh’s  assurance  that  all  remained  safe  except  some 
small  things  that  were  stolen  before  Mr.  Barker’s  illness.  The 
Capt.  of  the  Argo  has  fully  acted  the  part  of  a friend  in  taking 
care  of  the  goods  during  poor  Barker’s  sickness  and  since  his 
death.  He  has  taken  every  pains  and  trouble  that  any  person  would 
do  of  their  own,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  [had]  he  not  provi- 
dentially arrived  when  he  did  much  of  the  greater  part  would 
have  been  stolen. 

Our  arrival  will  very  much  lighten  his  care  and  ease  his  mind 
which  has  been  sorely  troubled  for  us,  particularly  as  he  feared 
we  might  be  detained  much  longer,  perhaps  after  he  might  wish 
to  sail  when  there  would  be  no  proper  person  to  whom  he  could 
intrust  the  keys. 

He  had  arranged  for  several  of  the  principal  men  should  send  a 
clerk  as  also  King  Sarah  and  take  an  account  of  the  goods  the  next 
day.  Luckily  our  arrival  rendered  it  unnecessary  more  particularly 
as  that  rascally  Sarah  was  to  have  a voice  in  it.  This  had  been  my 
greatest  fear  and  thank  God  our  timely  appearance  prevented  it. 

I find  by  taking  an  account  that  the  goods  are,  so  far  as  I can 
judge,  not  far  from  right.  Mr.  Barker,  however,  did  very  wrong  in 
trusting  some  scoundrels  that  he  was  particularly  guarded  against. 
In  fact  he  had  positive  orders  to  trust  none  but  such  as  were  men- 
tioned in  letter  of  instructions. 

March  22,  1843.  Today  called  on  Mrs.  Proctor.  Have  concluded 
to  go  down  in  the  night  and  dispatch  the  Brig  for  Sierra  Leone  to 
dispose  of  the  damaged  tobacco  with  some  other  goods  and  remain 
in  the  river  till  her  return  in  order  to  sell  what  goods  are  here 
and  get  together  all  the  hides  I can. 
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Have  sold  today  about  as  much  here  as  poor  B did  in  all  his 
trade. 

March  23,  1843.  We  left  the  Argo  at  3 AM  and  got  on  board 
about  nine. 

Landed  on  shore  some  tobacco,  etc.  and  have  been  working  my- 
self very  hard  all  day  making  up  what  cargo  remains  on  board  and 
making  out  invoice  and  instructions  for  him. 

March  24, 1843.  The  Brig  got  under  way  about  5 AM  to  go  out. 
Got  together  what  I thought  necessary  of  stores  and  trade  and  left 
the  Brig  between  Victoria  and  Big  Island  with  two  of  my  Bissao 
boys  and  the  small  boat.  Am  very  comfortably  situated  on  shore,  a 
good  room  (for  Africa),  good  bed,  plenty  of  servents  to  wait  upon 
my  wishes  and  a pleasant  family.  Everything  is  the  cleanest  and 
nicest  the  country  affords. 

I intend  to  live  between  this  and  Kacundy,  going  up  occasion- 
ally to  attend  to  my  business  and  then  returning,  as  there  cannot 
be  a doubt  of  this  being  the  healthiest  place  on  the  river,  being 
open  to  the  sea  breeze  which  comes  in  strong  every  afternoon  and  a 
smart  land  breeze  out  in  the  morning. 

April  1, 1843.  Went  up  to  Kacandy  the  25th,  when  I made  some 
trade  and  returned  yesterday.  The  Steam  Boat  Albert  was  at 
Walkeria,11  the  King’s  place,  and  on  the  28th  the  “big  palaver” 
was  made  at  the  King’s.  Old  Sarah  was  present  dressed  in  Euro- 
pean clothes,  the  first  I have  ever  seen  him  otherwise  than  in  his 
native  dress.  He  looked  much  shorter  and  smaller  with  coat  and 
pants.  Mr.  Campbell  came  with  the  commander  and  his  officers, 
all  of  whom  were  dressed  in  full  uniform,  cocked  hats,  etc.  The 
Sovereign  of  Kucandy  had  assembled  his  chiefs  and  elders  with 
most  of  the  english  and  coloured  traders  of  the  River.12  The  Super- 
cargo of  the  Argo  waited  upon  Mrs.  Eliza  Proctor  with  his  boat 
and  Capt.  Brandenburgh  of  der  Argo  accompanied  me  in  the 
Young  Robert.13  Trade  is  pretty  brisk,  and  I am  the  only  Ameri- 
can in  the  river.  Am  living  now  by  chance — my  home  is  truly 
where  my  hat  is  for  wherever  night  overtakes  me  there  I stop. 

11.  In  African  usage,  “Wakrya,”  derived  from  an  English  trader  named  Walker 
who  established  a factory  c.  1830.  Demougeot,  “Histoire  du  Nunez,”  190. 

12.  King  Sarah  was  induced  to  sign  a treaty  promising  to  protect  British  trade. 
Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  227.  See  also  Demougeot,  “Histoire  du  Nunez,” 
201  ff.  for  French  activities  in  this  period. 

13.  The  small  boat  of  the  brig  Robert. 
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Find  all  receive  me  with  a hearty  welcome  therefore  I make  no 
ceremony  of  throwing  myself  upon  their  hospitality.  ’Tis  not  like 
home  in  that  respect — here  it  is  expected  that  at  every  settlement 
you  will  consider  each  house  a home.  None  of  the  cold  formality 
which  is  in  use  among  civilized  people.  When  up  to  my  Factory  I 
consider  the  Hamburgher  as  my  permanent  stopping  place — all 
are  Germans  and  necessity  compels  me  to  learn  some  8c  understand 
more,  so  that  I can  already  speiken  considerable. 

May  6 , 1843 . Heard  of  the  Brig’s  arrival  in  this  river,  but  am 
prevented  from  meeting  her  today  owing  to  a severe  attack  of 
Fever  and  ague  which  troubled  with — returns  daily  for  about  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

May  7 , 1843.  Took  my  boat  and  went  down  to  Condemia  this 
AM.  where  I found  the  Robert.  She  came  into  the  river  last  Thurs- 
day (the  4th)  seven  [?]  days  from  Sierra  Leone.  Found  that  Capt. 
Cook  had  sold  most  of  the  remaining  cargo  as  ordered,  which  will 
very  much  facilitate  our  departure  for  home.  All  were  surprised 
at  my  changed  appearance,  but  that  must  be  expected  by  those 
who  venture  to  remain  in  these  rivers.  The  Brig  appears  in  fine 
order  and  of  course  very  light. 

May  28, 1843.  Last  evening  dropped  down  from  Casasey  on  our 
way  out  having  now  only  to  receive  some  cargo  at  Victoria  8c  wood 
and  water  preparatory  to  sailing  for  home.  Got  as  far  as  Candimo 
reach  and  today  dropped  to  the  reef  above  Rapaz.  Unfortunately 
ground  on  the  rocks  but  without  apparent  injury  to  the  ship. 

May  30,  1843.  Got  to  Victoria  and  beached  the  vessel  in  the 
mud  to  scrape  her  copper. 

May  31,  1843.  Commenced  taking  in  hides. 

June  1,  1843.  Same — finished  taking  in  cargo.  Mr.  Campbell 
came  down  and  stopped  with  us.  Rather  suspect  he  has  designs 
on  Betsy  Skelton.  Truly  she  is  not  an  uncomely  widow! 

June  3, 1843.  Finished  all  my  business  on  shore,  and  everything 
being  ready  for  sea  took  leave  of  all  on  shore.  Got  under  way  at 
about  2 P.M.,  our  Kroumen  still  on  board,  and  beat  down  ten 
miles  below  Big  Island  while  the  tide  lasted.  Here  payed  off  all 
the  Kroumen  and  Soosuzs,  made  them  a “Pongas.”  Thus  all  left 
satisfied,  after  getting  in  their  boat  cheered  the  Brig  three  times 
three. 

June  4,  1843.  Through  the  night  several  touches  of  Tornado 
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with  severe  thunder  and  lightning  accompanied  with  frequent 
showers.  This  morning  same.  Got  underweigh  with  the  land  wind 
and  nearly  all  sail  set.  At  about  10  A. M.  the  vessel  struck  on  a reef 
of  rocks,  Bencer  [?]  Point  beiring  South.  She  hung  and  thumped 
for  about  half  a hour,  knocking  of[f]  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the 
false  keel  which  up  alongside. 

10  P.M.  We  are  now  out  of  the  river  with  a fair  prospect  of 
getting  home  in  thirty  days  or  less,  which  will  make  about  a Seven 
months  voyage.  I have  now  (myself)  been  nearly  five  months  in 
this  river  and  the  (Sister  river)  Rio  Pongo.  At  this  time  my  health 
is  good,  for  this  climate,  nor  do  I often  feel  as  strong  on  the  coast 
as  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  long  residence  up  these  sickly 
rivers.  I had  promised  myself  a visit  to  Sierra  Leone  this  voyage 
but  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  concluded  it  advisable  to  remain 
in  the  Nunez  to  collect  and  send  the  Brig  down  to  S.  L.  where  the 
master  could  consign  the  remaining  cargo.  Have  succeeded  even 
beyond  my  expectations  in  procuring  a fine  homeward  cargo  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  damage  of  the  outward  cargo  should 
have  taken  home  handsome  returns. 

7.  ENOCH  RICHMOND  WARE’S  VOYAGE  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1844-1 845. 1 

October  26,  1844.  Embarked  at  Salem  on  board  Brig  North- 
umberland,2 Story,  master,  on  a voyage  to  the  West  coast  of  Africa, 
Rio  Nunez  first  port  to  make.  Came  on  board  at  2 P.  M.  having 
been  detained  several  hours  by  drunken  pilot — got  another  and 
got  under  weigh  at  \ past  2;  left  Brig  Oriental  and  Ceylon 3 (both 
for  West  coast  of  Africa)  in  harbour  waiting  chance  since  Wednes- 
day 24th  ulto.  when  they  attempted  to  go  to  sea  & came  back.  . . . 
Find  everything  in  confusion  on  board.  Steward  ran  away  yester- 
day & was  just  caught  in  Boston  tonight,  back  half  seas  over.  The 
cabin  and  staterooms  all  confusion.  Several  of  the  seamen  drunk  & 

1.  Ms  E.  Richmond  Ware  Papers.  See  document  XV.5,  note  1.  This  journal  has 
been  published  in  extenso:  E.  Richmond  Ware,  “West  African  Trading  Voyage; 
Diary  of  the  Supercargo  of  the  Brig  ‘Northumberland,’  of  Salem  in  1844,”  Yachting, 
91  (March-May  1952).  The  editors  express  their  thanks  to  the  author  and  to 
Yachting  for  permission  to  publish  the  passages  following. 

2.  Owned  by  David  Pingree.  Salem  Ship  Register,  134. 

3.  Both  vessels  were  owned  by  Charles  Hoffman.  John  B.  Bassett  and  Edward  A. 
King  were  listed  as  masters  of  the  Oriental  and  Ceylon,  respectively.  Salem  Ship 
Register,  136,  30. 
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cursing  the  cook  because  not  here  to  get  their  dinner,  swearing 
they  will  go  ashore  at  the  moment  the  Pilot  orders  the  anchor 
hove  short  to  go  to  sea.  Stop  my  sweet  gentlemen,  till  you  get  to 
sea  and  well  sobered;  a different  lesson  and  better  manners  will 
be  taught  you  or  I am  greatly  mistaken  in  the  new  master!  God 
forbid  any  bad  weather  should  overtake  us  in  the  present  state 
of  things.  . . . 

October  30,  1844.  . . . The  cabin  is  still  in  confusion,  some  of 
the  men  still  sick,  nothing  in  good  trim  for  a comfortable  voyage. 
Find  the  vessel  very  poorly  fitted  out  particularly  in  sails  and 
rigging,  some  of  which  were  particularly  pointed  out  by  me,  but 
were  neglected  for  the  sake  of  saving  a few  extra  dollars  in  the 
outfit,  whereas  double  8c  quadruple  will  be  lost  in  the  passage 
alone. 

For  instance  a new  “foresail”:  I told  them  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  no  “they  never  gave  a vessel  so  many  new  sails.”  Mark 
the  consequence:  two  nights  out  that  very  sail  is  split  and  has  re- 
mained (the  piece)  furled  to  the  yard — when  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant sail  attached  to  the  vessel  as  a storm  sail.  . . . 

November  3,  1844.  . . . Things  are  getting  into  more  regularity 
as  the  men  get  in  order.  Some  look  shocking  yet  from  their  “de- 
bauches” while  on  shore.  All  are  now  on  duty  and  as  the  weather 
gets  more  regular  they  can  be  got  under  proper  discipline  for  a 
long  voyage.  Though  these  are  not  intended  for  a long  voyage, 
as  after  touching  at  the  river  Nunez  (or  Rio  Nunez)  8c  making 
some  necessary  arrangements,  then  proceed  to  Sierra  Leone  where 
if  a cargo  of  ground  nuts  can  be  procured  shall  send  the  North- 
umberland home,  if  an  object,  order  out  another  cargo,  wind  up, 
8c  return  myself  as  early  as  possible — happy  enough  to  again  meet 
those  whom  I have  so  lately  parted  from.  Our  cabin  has  got  to 
be  quite  pleasant  since  the  numberless  little  boxes,  some  of  cargo, 
some  of  stores  and  some  private  have  been  stowed  away.  . . . 

Today  though  Sunday  the  Seamen  have  been  employed  most 
of  the  day  on  sails — mending  them — because  the  owners  or  rather 
the  owner  who  fitted  her  out  did  not  think  fit  to  give  a necessary 
supply.  This  is  a necessary  duty  therefore  and  poor  Jack  has  to 
suffer  for  it.  . . . 

November  17 , 1844.  . . . This  morning  as  soon  as  light  a large 
bark  was  seen  on  the  weather  bow  steering  by  the  wind  on  our 
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track;  from  her  position  8c  course  concluded  she  was  an  English- 
man outward  bound  to  the  coast.  We  gradually  came  up  with  him, 
laying  nearer  the  wind  than  he  could.  Though  sailing  much  faster 
were  unable  to  close  with  him  owing  to  the  wind  being  so  light 
until  about  2 P.M.  Found  it  to  be  the  Bark  Henry  of  Liverpool 
out  twenty  four  days  bound  to  Fernando  Po  down  the  coast.  As 
we  passed  along  by  him  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  on 
board  of  us,  where  he  stopped  some  two  or  three  hours.  Capt. 
Smith,  the  master,  with  the  ship’s  surgeon  (a  merchant  ship  with 
a surgeon!  Think  of  that,  ye  Yankee  ship  owners!)  The  master 
appears  quite  the  gentleman;  he  brought  me  a London  paper 
giving  the  news  from  England  as  late  as  we  have  it  from  home. 

The  surgeon  I should  say  is  rather  an  indifferent  character,  that 
is,  his  appearance  would  indicate  anything  but  that  of  a person 
who  injures  their  constitution  from  abstinence.  Tho’  young,  he 
took  snuff  by  the  fist  full  8c  appeared  very  much  gratified  with  a 
bundle  of  cigars  given  him,  and  which  unquestionably  are  a treat 
to  an  Englishman.  They  cost  me  but  $6  per  M yet  he  pronounced 
them  first  quality.  Principe!  What  was  remarkable  in  the  Captn. 
would  hardly  taste  of  Wine  8c  Water.  Say  remarkable — so  unusual 
for  one  of  his  countrymen,  who  usually  consider  “St.  Croix”  Rum 
the  greatest  treat  that  can  be  placed  before  them.  But  Capt.  Smith 
in  deportment  is  a gentleman — a thing  very  unusual  in  Ship 
Masters  of  either  country.  The  Henry  is  bound  in  to  old  Calabar 
river  (Lat.  04°  0'  N Long.  9°  W)  for  a cargo  of  Palm  Oil.  She  is 
nearly  500  tons  burthen  8c  well  fitted  out  without  doubt,  as  the 
English  usually  do  for  such  expeditions.  So  very  different  from 
Americans  who  consider  it  getting  a vessel  to  sea  at  the  least  cost, 
without  consideration  or  preparation  for  unhealthy  climates  or 
other  contingencies.  This  ship  counts  thirty  two  hands — several 
extras  on  account  of  the  danger  of  mortality  in  this  sickly  climate, 
nearly  double  the  number  an  American  ship  of  equal  size  would 
carry  and  in  the  same  trade!  Captn.  S.  told  me  he  was  an  old 
cruiser  on  the  coast;  this  is  his  9th  or  10th  voyage.  His  constitution 
is  good,  he  says  not  affected  at  all.  No  sicklier  voyages  are  made 
than  those  Palm  oil  voyages.  He  has  lost  no  one  for  the  two  last 
trips,  makes  one  a year  8c  was  home  only  five  weeks  this  time!  In 
answer  to  how  he  preserved  his  men  from  sickness,  “by  good  care” 
he  says.  Besides  the  ship  provides  a surgeon.  He  laughed  when  our 
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medicine  chest  was  shown.  “Why,”  he  says,  “I  have  two  on  board 
the  size  of  that,”  pointing  to  a large  size  leather  trunk  in  our  cabin. 

Story  (Captn)  began  to  get  sick  soon  after  he  found  a doctor 
was  onboard — had  his  pulse  8c  tongue  examined  8c  was  for  going 
off  with  them  to  get  Blue  Pills  8c  a lot  of  trash,  but  unfortunately 
upon  going  on  deck  we  found  the  Northumberland  had  not 
relished  the  too  close  vicinity  of  such  a mammouth  here  on  the 
lone  ocean  8 c had  consequently  dropped  her  some  two  miles 
astern,  so  we  both  were  disappointed  in  our  visit  8c  which  there  is 
but  little  doubt  was  equally  so  on  the  others  part.  So  in  few 
moments  they  bid  us  adieu  wishing  a pleasant  voyages  all  round, 
shaking  hands,  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  “hope  we  shall,”  Well, 
Goodbye,  God  bless  you,  and  they  are  off,  perhaps  never  more  to 
meet.  Yet  it  often  happens  to  one  that  after  a mere  accidental 
meeting  of  the  kind — persons  are  together — the  fact  is  called  to 
mind  and  a permanent  acquaintance  cemented  into  friendship. 

Story  still  declares  he  must  take  calomel  tonightl  It  is  what  I 
have  recommended  to  him  for  the  last  two  weeks,  but  now  that 
he  has  seen  a doctor  he  thinks  it  indispensible — and  very  likely 
will  make  himself  an  invalid  the  whole  passage.  . . . 

We  are  all  fully  sensible  of  the  change  as  we  approach  the 
African  shore.  The  breezes  gradually  slacken  with  very  heavy 
dews  at  night,  the  horizan  is  constantly  obscured  by  mist  par- 
ticularly after  sunset  when  the  evaporation  that  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  sun  through  the  day,  descends  in  almost  showers,  so  as 
to  saturate  everything  and  keep  our  decks  wet  until  the  sun  has 
been  up  an  hour  perhaps.  . . . 

November  23,  1844.  In  the  other  vessel  I never  began  to  think 
about  getting  in  till  after  thirty  five  days , whereas  we  are  now  out 
but  twenty  seven  8c  have  past  by  all  the  windward  ports.  Our  first 
port  now  being  much  longer  out  than  usual,  it  having  been  our 
plan  to  strike  to  the  places  of  trade  (English,  French  8c  Portugese) 
to  the  north  8c  so  run  down  the  coast  touching  all  the  way  along: 
say  from  Goree,  “River  Gambia,”  Bissao  (Portugese)  River 
“Nunez,”  8c  Pongo.  Sometimes  Cacheo  in  the  Bissago  Channel.  . . . 
Our  latitude  at  Meridian  places  us  seven  miles  to  the  south  of 
Gambia  River  8c  about  two  degrees  west — say  120  miles — as  near 
the  land  as  advisable  to  run  in  order  to  hold  the  regular  trade 
winds.  We  could  easily  have  been  in  there  today  had  it  been  nec- 
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essary;  this  would  be  making  our  passage  in  twenty  seven  days! 
We  are  speculating  about  the  Vessels  (the  Oriental  8c  the  Ceylon) 
that  we  left  in  Salem  harbour  bound  to  this  coast — whether  they 
came  to  sea  or  awaited  a better  chance.  One  I feel  was  bound  to 
the  same  port  as  ourselves  8c  ’tis  therefore  a great  object  to  get  in 
first  8c  make  all  the  business  arrangements  before  our  competitor 
arrives,  and  as  they  belong  to  a house  in  deadly  opposition  it  is  very 
important  for  my  interest  to  have  the  “ first  cut."  A week  ahead 
is  all  I ask  as  in  that  time  can  make  all  my  arrangements  and  be 
ready  to  leave  for  Sierra  Leone.  Am  confident  of  having  beaten 
them  in  the  passage,  tho  good  smart  vessels,  yet  if  they  did  not 
come  out  same  day  the  advantage  will  be  all  on  our  side. 

In  running  down  last  night  our  light  sails  aloft  became  quite 
discoloured  with  a very  fine  dust  like  red  sand  which  brought 
from  the  great  desert  across  which  the  trade  winds  blow,4  a dis- 
tance of  one  to  two  hundred  miles!  Have  seen  when  running 
down  the  “Moorish  Coast”  north  of  the  Senegal  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  discolour  all  our  sails  8c  give  the  rigging  to  windward 
quite  a grey  cast,  filling  up  the  layers  of  Robert’s  shrouds.  So  much 
of  it  was  flying  in  the  air  as  to  affect  our  eyes  most  seriously  caus- 
ing to  inflame  very  much  through  irritation  of  this  and  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun  in  this  tropical  climate.  Great  incon- 
venience is  experienced  from  this  off  the  coast  of  arabia.  At  Mocha 
it  is  more  particularly  troublesome.  No  European  vessels  go 
through  without  suffering  from  its  effects.  Whole  crews  often 
times  are  incapacitated  from  labor  with  sore  eyes  8c  many  are 
more  or  less  afflicted  for  life,  some  with  total  blindness. 

Have  been  engaged  most  of  yesterday  copying  my  Invoices, 
which  is  really  gratifying  to  think  it  is  now  accomplished  as 
should  the  “Shakes”  take  hold  there  will  be  little  inclination  to 
perform  these  necessary  duties.  I have  about  seven  invoices, 
though  but  one  (the  ship’s  cargo  belongs  to  the  owners)  but  as 
my  state  rooms  hold  the  different  articles  consigned  to  me  out  of 
the  concern  there  is  no  cheat  of  freight,  besides  the  articles  are 
such  as  will  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  trade  of  the 
Vessel.  . . . 

November  27,  1844.  . . . Made  a vessel  out  ahead  at  two  P.M., 
but  owing  to  the  calm  did  not  come  with  her  till  8 P.M.  She 

4.  The  harmattan.  See  document  III.l,  note  4. 
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passed  to  windward  8c  in  answer  to  our  hail  sent  her  boat  onboard. 
It  proved  to  be  the  Isabella  Helen5  from  the  Nunez,  left  last  Sat- 
urday. The  Master  (Gamer)  8c  super  cargo  Jackson  came  on  board. 
Being  an  old  acquaintance  got  all  the  news.  There  is  no  vessel  in 
the  Nunez,  nor  has  not  been  for  a long  time.  Some  trade  and  the 
traders  are  out  of  both  provisions  &:  Amn.  goods — now  for  a haul! 
Besides  there  are  several  slavers  in  the  “Pongo”  “avec  le  Dob- 
lines.”6  Now  if  no  envious  competitor  presents  himself  the  pros- 
pects could  not  well  be  better — that  is  if  my  Sierra  Leone  Tobacco 
will  suit  for  the  slave  trade.  No!  What  am  I to  know  for  what 
purposes  it  is  to  [be]  sold?  I sell  for  produce  or  money.  The  use 
of  it  afterwards,  certainly  am  not  accountable  for.  In  fact  scarcely 
a hundred  pounds  of  Tobacco  or  Powder  that  is  sold  but  what 
sooner  or  later  is  used  for  purchasing  slaves  though  it  may  go 
through  half  a dozen  hands  first.  Neither  does  the  trader  who 
purchases  of  me  know  for  what  purpose  it  is  to  be  traded  away. 
He  sells  it,  gets  his  gold,  ivory  or  hides  in  return  & so  it  may  go 
through  a dozen  hands,  each  time  being  carried  farther  into  the 
interior,  perhaps  five  hundred,  perhaps  a thousand  miles,  when 
finally  slaves  are  bought  with  it.  The  value,  of  course,  becomes 
very  much  increased  by  changing  so  often;  for  example  in  the  far 
interior  where  the  Gold  is  found  these  traders  who  bring  it  down 
(mostly  “Mandingoes”  &:  “Serancoolies”7)  exchange  Silver  for  it, 
weight  for  weightl  The  Silver  is  obtained  at  the  river  where 
trade  is  open  with  Europeans.  The  natives  use  Silver  consistently 
in  place  of  Gold,  which  though  they  may  possess  never  is  used 
in  the  way  of  ornament.  Whether  owing  to  the  great  value  of  the 
Gold  with  the  whites,  or  that  they  give  the  preference  to  the 
other  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Jackson  informed  me  of  a great  change  in  Sierra  Leone 
on  the  duty  of  Tobacco.  It  is  now  4^  per  lb.  extra  duty  besides 
the  4 per  ct  ad  valorum\  Before  the  duty  was  a farthing  per  lb. 
with  the  4 per  ct.8  It  will  I fear  oblige  me  to  act  quite  differently 

5.  Owned  at  Bathurst,  Gambia. 

6.  With  doubloons,  it  must  be. 

7.  Soussou  (or  Susu).  For  the  Mande  peoples  see  Murdock,  Africa,  64-76. 

8.  For  the  raise  in  customs  duties  see  N.  A.  Cox-George,  Finance  and  Develop- 
ment in  West  Africa;  The  Sierra  Leone  Experience  (London,  1961),  84  note  3,  and 
Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  230. 
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from  what  my  instructions  expect  of  me  8c  may  make  an  essential 
diffc.  in  the  arrangements  of  the  voyage. 

November  28,  1844.  Quite  calm  through  the  night.  Lead  going 
constantly  8c  varying  from  12  to  15  fathoms.  Fine  breeze  this  morn- 
ing— no  land  yet  in  sight  though  by  our  calculations  ought  to 
make  it.  Capt.  Gamer  judged  the  distance  30  miles  to  Cape 
Verga — and  that  we  were  just  to  S.  Eastward  of  “Conflict 
Reef”.  . . . 

November  29,  1844.  Find  this  morning  that  the  land  is  quite 
strange  to  me.  It  certainly  is  not  the  Nunez  though  we  cannot 
be  far  off  it.  Judge  that  we  have  got  in  between  Cove  Island  8c 
“Talabanchoo”9  point  (the  north  point  of  the  river  Nunez).  After 
breakfast  got  my  little  “gig”  out  8c  manned  her  when  the  Captn 
8c  my  self  with  the  second  officer  to  sound  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion round  the  point  south  of  us.  As  the  Captain  is  a perfect 
stranger  here,  8c  as  well  as  the  others,  look  upon  me  as  Pilot  8c  I 
therefore  am  obliged  to  decide  all  points  of  landmarks,  sound- 
ing shouls,  8cc. — the  latter  of  which  abound  here.  We  find  our- 
selves inside  of  two — one  bearing  south  within  a cable’s  length 
8c  one  bearing  northwest,  8c  how  we  could  have  got  inside  of  them 
in  the  night  is  wonderful.  We  have  got  into  this  place  by  stand- 
ing too  long  to  the  Southwest  with  a strong  good  tide  setting  us 
north.  It  being  night  the  appearance  of  land  is  very  deceiving — 
8c  consider  imprudent  to  make  such  long  tacks  in  a strange  place 
without  knowledge  of  the  tides,  currents,  8cc.,  in  the  night.  We  left 
on  our  Expedition  about  9 8c  returned  at  half  past  1.  Found  our 
position  as  I judged  it  this  A.  M.  8c  we  have  now  to  get  under 
weigh — work  out  by  the  banks  which  are  [?]  each  side  of  us,  run 
down  some  12  to  15  miles  to  gain  what  has  been  lost  by  imprudent 
management.  The  mate  got  an  observation  today  of  latitude 
10°  38'  N. — which  concurs  with  the  position  of  the  river  Nunez 
being  in  10°  36'  N. 

Got  underweigh  with  the  sea  breeze  8c  stood  outside  the  shoal  off 
Talabanthoo  8c  kept  away  for  the  Entrance  of  the  river  Nunez. 
Run  across  the  tails  of  several — keeping  “Dapier  point”  (River?) 
well  open,  soundings  varying  from  3J  to  8 fathoms.  The  night 
shut  in  very  dark  before  getting  into  the  channel  of  the  river  8c 

9.  Talibouche.  For  the  derivation  of  the  term  and  a description  of  the  area, 
Demougeot,  “Histoire  du  Nunez,”  185,  189. 
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as  sand  island  was  scarcely  discernabie  before  dark  were  obliged 
to  run  for  the  bluff  of  Dapier  point  with  our  soundings  as  the 
only  guide.  Got  into  seven  & eight  fathoms  mud  8c  when  the  bot- 
tom hardened  kept  away,  presuming  to  be  in  the  correct  channel 
to  the  East  of  Sand  island.  Kept  on  by  the  lead  till  about  Eleven 
when  the  tide  & wind  failing,  came  to — very  dark. 

November  30,  1844.  Find  the  vessel  in  the  exact  position  sup- 
posed— Sand  island  bearing  W.S.W.  Tide  being  flood  got  under- 
weigh with  the  land  wind  8c  beat  up  in  sight  of  Victoria  above 
Big  island.  In  the  Evening  flood  there  being  no  breeze  towed  up 
to  Victoria  & came  too  at  9 P.M. 

December  1 , 1844.  Three  vessels  are  in  sight  this  A.M.  Prove 
to  be  two  French  Schooners  with  traders  from  Senegal,  who  come 
here  during  the  dry  season  to  trade  on  shore  & return  to  pass  the 
rains  at  Senegal.  The  other  as  ill  luck  will  have  it,  is  no  other  than 
my  opponent  the  Robert.  Saw  Cook  (the  Master  on  shore  says 
he  sailed  from  New  York  the  25th  of  Octr.  8c  called  at  Goree  8c 
the  Gambia!  He  has  got  his  Kroumen  the  latter  place  which 
will  give  him  one  advantage  as  we  have  nothing  but  whites  8c  here 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a black  crew  together — but,  Voila,  we 
shall  see! 

N.B.  The  Oriental  8c  Ceylon  arrived  at  Bissao  on  the  26th  Novr 
— sailed  from  Salem  (by  report)  27th  Octr. 

December  17,  1844.  The  following  day  from  my  last  remarks 
(Deer  2d)  we  had  got  together  a few  country  people  with  which 
I started  up  the  river  in  my  boat  to  arrange  my  business.  Found 
Cook  had  preceded  me,  he  having  passed  in  the  night.  I have 
accomplished  [all]  I expected  in  the  way  of  business  8c  more;  hav- 
ing disposed  of  half  my  cargo  for  a return  cargo  of  hides  in 
April.  The  Robert  has  not  sold  one  quarter  as  much.  Besides  I have 
established  a price  for  produce  for  the  coming  season  at  no  ad- 
vance on  former  prices  8c  which  all  Americans  ought  to  thank  me 
for,  as  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  it  has  been  accomplished, 
owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  a certain  American  agent  the 
past  season.  If  an  advance  is  made  it  is  their  own  fault  8c  they  who 
make  it  will  be  the  sufferers.  Boarded  the  Brig  off  Palm  point 
while  dropping  down  from  Casasy,  the  town  where  vessels  of  100 
to  200  tons  usually  go  up  to  discharge.  It  is  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion— say  60  to  70  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  naviga- 
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tion  is  very  dangerous  owing  to  dangerous  rocks  & ledges,  besides 
being  very  narrow  & crooked.  Vessels  are  obliged  to  tow  the  great- 
er part  of  the  distance  8c  are  from  two  to  four  days  going  up  or 
coming  down.  It  is  almost  certain  death  to  white  seamen  to  expose 
them  in  the  boats  to  the  sun  8c  night  dews  8c  fogs  which  prevail 
— Blacks  being  indispensible  for  these  duties.  I also  have  a crew  of 
blacks  for  my  boat,  as  vessels  of  burthen  not  being  able  to  ascend 
to  the  trading  Factories  8c  being  situated  at  a distance  from  each 
other,  all  the  business  among  them  is  by  boats.  Our  crew  have 
held  out  till  now  but  I find  both  mates  down — the  2d  mate  has 
been  very  bad  8c  still  low — some  of  the  crew  complaining.  Luckily 
we  have  10  to  12  Kroumen  on  board  who  have  taken  passage  for 
Sierra  Leone — some  on  pay,  some  to  work  their  passage.  With 
these  we  can  work  the  vessel  as  I expect  all  our  fellows  will  be 
complaining.  I know  this  month  well!  It  is  very  unhealthy  at  this 
season  in  Nunez,  being  just  after  the  rains  which  are  now  drying 
up — filling  the  air  with  miasma,  every  breath  of  which  is  death  to 
the  white  man.  Dropt  down  to  Canyope  creek  where  we  grounded 
in  the  mud — obliged  to  wait  for  the  flood  tide  to  make  before  the 
vessel  will  float. 

December  18,  1844.  Got  under  way  with  the  early  morning 
flood  8c  towed  down  below  Victoria.  Came  too — to  wait  for  after- 
noon ebb  when  we  again  got  under  weigh. 

The  2d  mate  is  still  very  ill — out  of  his  head  most  of  the  time. 
The  first  mate  is  also  quite  bad.  I am  fully  installed  as  Doctor  8c 
advisor — no  pleasant  situation  in  such  critical  cases — certainly  in- 
volving no  small  responsibility  where  patients  are  liable  to  sink 
at  any  moment,  8c  in  this  Mangrove  or  Jungle,  fever  is  particularly 
critical. 

In  the  afternoon  8c  evening  dropt  down  below  Tulabantoo 
point — both  mates  down  8c  one  man  forward,  with  one  lad  who 
deserted  in  the  river,  leaves  us  a light  crew. 

December  19,  1844.  With  the  early  morning  Ebb  8c  land  wind 
got  under  weigh  8c  stood  out,  the  river  being  here  sufficiently  wide 
to  allow  of  a vessel  working.  All  hands  forward  are  down  today, 
with  the  two  mates  aft,  leaves  the  Captn  8c  myself  as  the  only  whites 
on  Deck.  Some  of  the  men  were  about  at  their  morning  duty  of 
washing  Decks  but  gave  out  immediately  after,  probably  from 
getting  wet  after  exposure  the  previous  day  to  the  broiling  sun — - 
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& perhaps  combined  with  their  carelessness  in  sleeping  on  Deck 
in  the  heavy  dews  after  a fatiguing  day’s  work.  It  is  no  more  than 
I expected  8c  we  can  only  hope  to  keep  ourselves  well  8c  take  care 
of  the  vessel  8c  those  who  are  sick.  Got  well  out  the  river  today. 

December  20,  1844.  Light  breeze  through  the  fore  part  of  the 
night.  The  Capt.  gave  me  charge  of  the  deck  while  he  went  down 
below  to  seek  rest  after  the  several  nights’  fatigue  he  has  had. 
I had  only  one  man  who  understood  steering  at  all,  a Sierra  Leone 
black  going  down  for  a passage,  and  he  indifferently.  After  several 
hours  I noticed  a gathering  to  the  South  east  which  from  my 
experience  portended  a Tornado  although  entirely  out  of  season — 
yet  the  heavy  black  clouds  with  light  silvery  fringe  on  the  edge 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Called  the  Capt  who  was  just  in  time  to 
get  sail  in — no  slight  job  with  so  unhandy  a crew.  When  it  struck 
us,  the  Master  having  no  one,  was  obliged  to  attend  to  getting  in 
sail  while  I had  the  pleasure  of  steering  several  hours  in  a tremen- 
dous squall  so  that  we  could  only  show  our  Fore  topsail  8c  that 
settled  down  on  the  Cap  with  the  reef  tackles  hauled  out.  Luckily 
when  it  commenced  raining  the  Captn.  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
send  me  his  oil  cloth  Pea  Jacket,  otherwise  should  have  been  sure 
of  at  least  a touch  of  ague  8c  fever,  if  not  the  real  Nunez  itself. 
Found  ourselves  by  observation  at  Meridian  three  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Isles  de  Los  8c  45  miles  to  westward,  having  been 
obliged  to  run  off  in  the  tornado.  People  still  all  down,  worse 
if  anything.  The  2d  mate  is  very  low  today  8c  I have  in  conse- 
quence given  him  Quinine  to  prevent  his  sinking.  I endeavoured 
to  find  a few  bottles  of  Sherry  which  brought  out  with  me  for  this 
especial  use,  but  like  everything  of  the  kind  on  board  ship,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  unless  under  double  lock  8c  key. 

December  21,  1844.  Stood  watch  8c  watch  with  Captn  Story 
thro’  the  night,  with  a lot  of  wild  Kroumen  only  to  assist  in 
bracing,  taking  in  8c  making  sail — 8c  who  are  more  like  a drove  of 
wild  Mustangs  than  human  beings  on  board  ship. 

The  islands  “De  Los”  are  in  sight  to  the  N.E.  this  A.M.,  distant 
about  5 miles. 

Mr.  Laurence,  the  1st  mate,  I found  very  bad  in  his  stateroom 
— almost  in  a state  of  stupefaction,  a very  bad  symptom.  Found 
measures  must  be  taken  immediately  to  prevent  an  unfavorable 
turn  when  nothing  would  save  him.  Gave  heavy  dose  Castor  oil, 
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which  revived  him  a good  deal.  Afterward,  Calomel,  twice  be- 
tween 12  o’clock  in  the  day  8c  midnight.  Davis  is  better. 

Am  obliged  to  write  up  my  accounts  every  spare  moment  in 
order  to  make  out  a Manifest  for  Sierra  Leone,  no  small  duty  in 
a trading  voyage.  The  cabin  is  turned  into  a hospital  so  that  we 
are  obliged  to  eat,  sleep  8c  work  on  deck. 

December  22,  1844.  This  morning  having  the  morning  watch, 
made  out  the  town  of  Cape  Sierra  Leone  about  3 A.M.  bearing 
S.S.E.  Heading  at  the  time  S.  by  W.JW.,  5 fathoms  water.  Called 
the  Captn  at  4 8c  laid  down  to  rest  my  weary  bones.  Sick  enough 
of  African  voyages.  8 A.M.  anchored  inside  the  Cape.  Ebb  having 
made  8c  wind  came  off  the  land.  10  A.M.  Pilot  came  on  board. 
Deacon  Snowball,  by  name,  a Preacher  8c  Pilot,  builder,  8cc.  by 
profession,  and  a very  worthy  intelligent  black  he  is.  We  are  old 
acquaintances  since  last  year  8c  of  course  I got  all  the  news.  The 
first  of  course  is  “how  many  American  vessels  are  there  in  port  8c 
how  is  trade?”  I enquired  if  he  had  held  church  today.  Said  no, 
he  could  not,  as  this  vessel  was  to  be  brought  in!  There  is  a good 
deal  of  competition  among  the  pilots.  There  are  three  8c  what  is 
remarkable  all  of  them  are  preachers!  But  they  leave  Congrega- 
tions 8c  Churches  and  all  are  neglected  when  a vessel  appears 
in  the  offing.  A scamper  is  made  for  their  boats  to  see  which  shall 
first  board  her  8c  save  the  pilotage. 

The  Oriental  is  a little  inside  of  us;  she  left  the  Nunez  the  day 
before  us  8c  arrived  in  at  anchor  at  8 P.M.  yesterday. 

Laurence  is  much  better  8c  so  is  Davis.  Both  took  gruel  with 
a good  relish  this  A.M.  The  men  also  are  much  better.  Served  out 
their  quinine  this  morning  to  all  but  Jean — he  is  not  well  enough 
yet. 

The  Ceylon  is  here,  last  from  Bissao.  Captain  Tufts  I hear  is 
sick. 

June  27,  1845.  Sierra  Leone.  A long  time  has  elapsed  since  my 
last  notes.  The  Northumberland  was  despatched  to  the  U.  States 
with  a cargo  on  the  16th  February,  after  losing  her  second  officer 
and  two  men  who  were  landed  here.  All  on  board  were  [more]  or 
less  affected  with  the  Nunez  fever  soon  after  our  arrival  from  that 
river,  not  escaping  myself  even.  Was  down  several  days  with  high 
fever  but  luckily  escaped  the  Sierra  Leone  Doctors’  universal 
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remedy,  Salivation.  Doctor  Aikin10  inquired  if  I had  ever  been 
seasoned.  My  answer  was  “yes,  a half  dozen  times.”  So  he  let  me 
off  with  some  (so  called  here,  slight  remedy)  which  got  me  about 
in  a few  days,  though  during  my  long  and  tedious  residence  here 
have  suffered  at  intervals  with  severe  intermittants,  until  the  last 
two  months,  when  a local  cause  for  these  fevers  was  discovered 
which  upon  being  removed  has  left  me  in  remarkably  good  health 
for  this  climate.  Both  the  Brig’s  officers  were  salivated — one  died, 
perhaps  from  that,  the  other  only  escaped.  All  appeared  to  be  get- 
ting much  better  when  the  vessel  came  in  except  the  first  mate  who 
was  very  very  bad,  yet  he  only  recovered.  An  unaccountable 
change  took  place  in  all  these  men  immediately  after  my  stepping 
on  shore,  which  of  course  was  on  arrival.  No  doubt  a little  proper 
attention  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  these  valuable  men.  In 
consequence  of  so  many  deaths  and  so  much  sickness  among  the 
crew  the  vessel  was  sent  away  in  a very  crippled  state — the  mate 
unfit  for  duty,  no  second  mate,  all  others  composing  the  ship’s 
company  in  weakly  state.  A crew  was  made  up  of  Spaniards  dis- 
charged from  condemned  slavers,  and  a Spanish  Captn.  who  paid 
his  passage  was  of  good  service. 

The  Northumberland  arrived  here  on  her  return  from  Salem 
on  the  23d  May  with  the  cargo  I had  ordered  out  by  her.  She 
arrived  safe  home  with  the  exception  of  striking  on  some  rocks 
going  into  Salem  in  thick  weather  and  by  which  she  knocked  off 
her  false  keel — rather  a narrow  escape,  but  I expected  nothing 
else  with  the  master.  No  time  has  been  lost  since  her  arrival. 
This  time  it  was  necessary  to  sell  her  outward  cargo  worth  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  immediately  as  other  vessels  were  daily  ex- 
pected and  some  parts  of  the  cargo  were  in  good  demand,  which 
an  arrival  would  seriously  injure,  and  besides  we  have  to  call  at 
the  Nunez  & the  rainy  season  has  now  set  in  making  it  doubly 
necessary  to  use  despatch.  Luckily  all  was  accomplished  though  a 
vessel  which  was  expected  from  Philadelphia  arrived  only  one 
week  after.  But  my  Flour  was  sold  at  Thirteen  dollars  and  all 
other  articles  then  in  demand. 

10.  Dr.  William  Aitkin,  colonial  surgeon.  Fyfe,  A History  of  Sierra  Leone,  267. 
For  “salivation,”  see  ibid.,  211.  A fascinating  description  of  European  medical  prac- 
tices is  found  in  Curtin,  The  Image  of  Africa.  Chapters  Three,  Seven,  and  Fourteen 
1 are  particularly  enlightening  in  this  regard. 
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Have  got  together  about  two  thirds  of  a cargo  at  this  port;  more 
than  I anticipated  and  should  all  my  arrangements  be  fulfilled 
in  the  river  Nunez  the  Northd.  will  take  home  as  fine  a cargo  as 
any  vessel  on  the  coast,  and  have  accomplished  two  voyages  in  the 
time  of  one!  Yet  I have  misgivings  as  I have  been  reported  dead  to 
windward  and  the  vessel  lost — which  will  be  a good  excuse  for 
some.  Have  been  so  far  fortunate  as  to  sell  most  the  last  cargo 
out  to  advantage  (the  other  was  closed  long  before  the  Brig’s  re- 
turn) leaving  but  little  to  detain  me  in  the  river. 

June  28,  1845.  Was  disappointed  in  getting  onboard  last  eve- 
ning. It  being  very  stormy  could  get  no  men  to  man  a boat  to  go 
off,  the  vessel  laying  full  six  miles  out  where  she  anchored  on  re- 
turning from  Tanny  bay  after  landing  her  whiskey  out  of  the 
colony.  Felt  particularly  anxious  to  get  off  some  time  the  night 
as  there  was  some  smuggling  to  be  done  and  having  but  little  de- 
pendence on  the  skipper.  However,  this  morning  got  off  safely 
about  8 A.M.  tho’  a tough  pull  with  four  stout  oarsmen.  Every- 
thing was  accomplished  after  my  getting  on  board  and  as  we 
filled  away  about  10  A.M.  the  boat  with  her  contraband  freight 
was  well  to  the  north  of  the  middle  ground  out  of  harms  way.  We 
all  had  a great  fright,  notwithstanding.  Just  as  the  boat  was  loaded 
a suspicious  looking  boat  was  discovered  pulling  directly  for  us. 
I snatched  a spyglass.  Was  almost  certain  it  was  a Custom  House 
officer — forced  the  men  into  their  loading  boat,  cut  her  [?]  told 
them  to  set  sail  immediately,  the  wind  being  fair  with  a strong 
breeze,  they  would  give  the  other  boat  a long  pull  for  it.  Mean- 
while we  could  easily  fill  away;  the  anchor  hove  short  and  once 
under  good  way  with  the  breeze  no  pulling  boat  could  come  near 
the  Northd. 

June  29,  1845.  This  morning  the  Isles  de  Los  were  in  sight  to 
the  N.E.  which  were  first  mistaken  for  Cape  — . In  the  afternoon 
off  Cape  Verga  were  hove  to  by  the  British  War  Steamer  Ardent — 
stationed  off  the  River  Pongas  to  watch  for  slaves.  No  doubt  he 
thought  us  one  from  our  raking  masts  and  not  noticing  several 
guns  that  were  fired  for  us,  until  he  fired  shot,  when  the  valiant 
skipper  thought  it  time  [to]  back  his  head  yards.  They  came  up 
along  side  when  an  armed  [boat]  came  to  us  with  a commissioned 
officer  [who]  came  on  board  in  full  uniform.  Very  politely  in- 
quired where  we  were  from,  where  bound,  Sec.,  and  why  we  did  not 
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heave  to  for  H.B.M.  Ship  of  War  Ardent.  Was  scrupulously  polite. 
Wouldn’t  take  wine  for  fear  of  detaining,  and  further  he  brought 
a certificate  stating  why  and  wherefor  the  Brig  was  detained 
which  he  offered  to  have  entered  on  our  logbook  by  his  own  clerk. 
Said  they  stopped  vessels  to  ascertain  their  nationality  and  he  was 
convinced  without  further  inquiring  of  this  being  an  American. 
Wished  to  cause  no  detention.  As  the  Steamer  dropped  astern 
and  came  round  our  starboard  quarter  a fine  gray  parrot  flew  on 
board  which  I immediately  claimed  as  the  first  who  saw  it. 

June  30,  1845.  Last  night  anchored  under  the  Cape  (Verga) 
wind  heading  of [f].  This  afternoon  made  the  south  point  of  the 
Nunez,  having  stood  off  to  the  north  in  order  to  fetch  into  the 
river.  Came  to  anchor  about  seven  P.M.  inside  the  south  point. 

June  31,  1845.  Got  underway  early  this  A.M.  with  the  flood 
8c  fair  wind.  As  usual  the  skipper  knew  more  than  anyone  else 
and  got  inside  the  bank  off  Dapier  Point  on  the  south  shore — 
no  channel  through  although  he  persisted  there  was  till  the  vessel 
was  nearly  ashore.  Came  to.  Sounded  all  about  in  the  small  boat 
when  he  found  that  at  top  of  high  water  a vessel  might  pass  over 
the  bank.  Got  under  way  at  high  water,  say  about  2 P.M.  with 
just  water  sufficient  to  pass  over  the  bank — when  we  immediately 
dropped  into  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  12,  13  fath.  Arrived  at  Victoria  about 
6 P.M.  8c  anchored.  Landed,  saw  Mammy  Skelton  and  Mrs.  Proc- 
ter. Nothing  encouraging  in  the  way  of  trade. 

July  1,  1845.  Got  under  way  this  A.M.  with  Naloo  “Tom”  for 
a pilot  8c  arrived  up  to  Ropau  without  accident  in  one  tide.  Met 
Mr.  Bicaise  8c  Mr.  Campbell  with  Mrs.  Ann  P.  8c  the  children  go- 
ing down  in  their  boat  to  Victoria.  Delivered  them  their  letters  8c 
packages.  It  seems  that  the  report  of  my  death  had  been  current 
here  and  believed  as  also  the  loss  of  the  Northumberland  until 
my  last  letters  were  received  which  of  course  contradicted  both 
reports.  But  most  unfortunate  for  me  the  report  was  the  cause 
of  Mr.  B’s  delivering  to  another  vessel  belonging  to  the  same 
owners  nearly  all  the  cargo  I had  depended  on  and  which  is  the 
most  profitable. 

July  10,  1845.  Finished  loading  today  and  dropped  part  way 
down  to  Cattegema — brought  up  in  the  Mangroves.  The  Brig  has 
not  been  above  Ropau.  All  the  hides,  ivory,  Sec.  I have  sent  down 
in  lighters  from  the  Factories  at  Deboccu  8c  Mandoria.  At  Ropau 
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finished  loading  with  Ground  Nuts,  taking  about  2,000  bushels 
to  fill  up,  and  which  are  worth  here  only  about  700$,  whereas  the 
hides  I expected  would  not  have  occupied  more  space,  the  value 
of  which  would  be  about  $4000  and  would  pay  a freight  home  of 
nearly  50  per  ct.  Such  is  luck! 

July  11,  1845.  Though  stormy  got  under  way  with  the  Ebb  and 
arrived  at  Victoria  same  tide  with  several  hours  to  spare.  All  as 
yet  well. 

July  12,  1845.  Busy  getting  wood  and  water  for  the  voyage. 
The  Brig  Rolla 11  arrived  today  from  Gambia — with  goods  pr. 
J.N.B.[ecaise]  from  Messrs.  Pingree  & Kimball.  She  arrived  at 
Salem  from  Gambia  about  the  time  the  Northumberland  last 
sailed  for  Sierra  Leone.  They  are  driving  the  trade.  Was  ashore 
the  evening  at  low  water  and  the  boatman  who  had  me  on  his 
shoulders  wading  middle  gave  out,  as  well  as  one  who  had  a young 
man  who  came  in  the  Rolla  in  the  same  situation.  Here  we  were 
about  half  way  to  the  shore.  The  men  sunk  half  way  to  their 
neck  without  being  able  to  move  farther.  This  was  a predicament 
with  a witness.  They  couldn’t  budge.  There  was  no  other  recourse 
so  we  just  settled  into  the  mud  & waded  thigh  deep  to  the  shore — 
a distance  of  at  least  a hundred  yards.  This  was  my  first  mis- 
fortune in  this  line  during  all  my  voyages  and  perils,  troubles  and 
perplexities  on  this  intolerable  coast.  Nor  was  this  so  slight  a mis- 
hap as  the  inexperienced  might  judge.  An  unacclimated  person 
would  be  almost  sure  of  a fever  from  the  effects,  and  it  is  danger- 
ous for  anyone.  However  we  marched  up  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
S.[kelton] — the  other  young  man  minus  a shoe  left  in  the  mud — 
dripping  and  besmeared  as  we  were.  Mrs.  S.  ordered  a tub  of 
water  and  a slave  to  wash  us  off,  which  was  done  putting  one 
foot  after  the  other,  boots  & all  into  the  tub,  when  by  scraping 
& washing  most  was  got  off.  After  this  our  boots  & [?]  were  drawn 
off.  A kettle  of  water  used  to  finish  the  cleansing,  then  our  feet 
&c.  were  washed  before  a warm  fire  with  spirit.  This  ended  our 
adventure  with  exception  that  the  kind  lady  was  so  over  anxious 
for  our  boots  to  be  properly  dried  that  when  I attempted  to  draw 
on  mine  the  leather  crumbled  to  pieces  in  my  hands!  In  all  the 
rivers  and  at  nearly  ever  place  of  trade  between  the  Gambia  and 

11.  Owned  by  David  Pingree,  John  G.  Waters,  and  George  West,  Tr.  Salem  Ship 
Register,  158-59. 
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Sierra  Leone  there  is  a soft  layer  of  mud  over  a hard  rock  gravel 
surface  through  which  a man  will  sink  middle  deep,  and  the  way 
of  landing  at  low  water  or  when  the  tide  is  out  is  to  mount  on  the 
shoulders  of  a stout  Krouman,  as  every  vessel  usually  has  from 
four  to  six  as  boatmen  and  also  to  perform  the  laborious  work 
about  ship. 

July  13,  1843.  Finished  wood  8c  watering  this  A.M.  The  Rolla 
went  up  in  the  flood,  the  Captn  not  forgetting  to  bring  me  a pair 
of  new  boots,  which  I spoke  of  buying  last  night,  notwithstanding 
it  is  Sunday  and  he  has  prayers  on  board  every  day.  Anything 
for  trade.  He  was  onboard  long  before  escaping  from  my  Moscheto 
Bar,  which  was  unusually  late  for  me,  having  been  up  most  of 
the  night  writing — making  up  Invoice  and  Bill  of  Lading  to  leave 
with  the  Rolla  in  case  of  any  accident  to  us  on  the  homeward 
passage.  The  Kroumen  being  paid  off  and  all  on  board  ready  for 
sea  at  high  water  got  under  way  with  a strong  sea  breeze  and  beat 
down  to  Talabanthoo,  thankful  again  to  breathe  the  pure  sea 
air  and  escape  the  pests  8c  Mochetoes  of  the  river.  Most  fortunately 
for  me,  having  had  a long  experience  of  the  inconvenience  of 
these  little  perplexities  had  provided  myself  with  muslin  before 
leaving  the  U.  States,  and  in  Sierra  Leone  had  it  made  up  into 
capital  cot  moscheto  curtain,  being  square  can  be  extended  in  the 
cabin  with  a bed  underneath  where  nearly  two  persons — it  being 
quite  large  enough — can  sleep  without  a single  one  entering  to 
disturb  the  rest  so  very  essential  in  this  climate.  The  heat  is 
quite  annoyance  enough,  but  when  that  of  moschetoes  is  added 
no  white  men  can  bear  up  against  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
officers  onboard  8c  men  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  them  this 
trip.  All  well  as  yet — an  uncommon  thing  to  go  out  of  this  river 
with  all  well! 

July  14,  1845.  Got  under  way  early  in  the  A.M.  8c  stood  out  to 
sea  with  a leading  wind — passed  Sand  Island  about  9 A.M.  Let 
my  feelings  be  imagined!  We  are  now  clear,  homeward  bound, 
with  full  cargo — no  intermediate  ports  to  delay  and  trouble  the 
mind.  We  are  bound  home  the  nearest  cut.  . . . 

July  23,  1845.  . . . The  crew  forward  have  dropped  one  after 
another  until  only  one  seaman,  a lad,  was  on  duty!  The  cook  is 
l down  so  that  the  steward  is  obliged  to  perform  both  duties.  Some 
are  very  bad,  particularly  the  mate,  though  now  apparently  mend- 
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ing  slowly.  One  man  has  returned  to  duty,  so  there  are  now  the 
Captn,  2d  mate,  two  men  and  steward.  From  the  symptoms  it  ap- 
pears to  be  owing  much  to  the  water  taken  in  the  River  Nunez 
which  must  be  bad  at  this  season — besides  the  men  have  been  very 
much  exposed  to  heavy  rains  and  a boiling  sun,  exposed  at  all 
times  both  night  and  day  and  what  little  rest  they  might  have 
taken  at  night  while  in  the  river  has  been  robbed  from  them  by 
the  torment  of  moschetoes.  No  men  could  keep  their  health  with 
the  usage  they  have  had. 

Today  at  4 P.M.  took  the  N.E.  trade  winds — just  going  good 
full  N.W.  The  fore  part  of  the  day  has  been  killing  hot  and  the 
poor  devils  who  are  sick  rolling  round  the  decks  with  no  shade. 
Some  are  delirious  from  the  effects  of  the  fever  and  heat  of  a 
tropical  sun.  Even  I have  felt  half  sick  from  its  effects.  What 
must  it  be  for  those  consumed  with  fever.  . . . 

July  26,  1845.  The  trade  winds  are  now  become  steady  with  a 
gradually  increasing  breeze  and  so  far  on  the  quarter  as  to  carry 
studding  sails  low  & aloft.  One  of  the  sick  men  (Taylor)  died  today 
at  about  9 A.M.  and  was  buried  in  a sailor’s  grave  at  4 P.M.  He 
was  getting  better  but  from  imprudently  eating  a quantity  of 
salt  meat,  died  after  being  in  horrible  agony  through  the  night. 
The  mate  has  got  round  again.  This  is  the  same  fever  he  has  had 
since  Deer,  last — then  the  doctors  in  Sierra  Leone  nearly  killed 
him  by  salivation.  A fine  breeze  the  ship  traveling  nobly.  Every 
mile  is  towards  home!  . . . 

August  3,  1845.  Today  Robert,  one  of  the  men  sick,  died  after 
lingering  for  a long  time  until  completely  worn  out  when  the 
spark  of  life  left  him,  though  struggling  to  the  last.  Was  almost 
glad  to  know  life  had  departed,  he  had  suffered  so  long  being 
naturally  an  extremely  robust  man,  and  knowing  it  impossible 
except  by  miracle  for  him  to  survive.  This  is  the  second  buried 
and  not  out  yet  three  weeks.  The  others  appear  to  be  doing  better 
though  both  mates  and  one  man  are  still  off  duty.  God  forbid  that 
any  more  burials  should  take  place  on  board.  It  is  certainly  a most 
melancholy  sight  to  see  human  beings  sacrificed  in  this  African 
trade  and  then  launched  into  the  sea  in  almost  the  same  state 
that  they  die  in.  Pity  the  poor  devil  of  a sailor  who  is  taken  sick 
at  sea  and  who  necessarily  comes  under  the  charge  of  such  skip- 
pers as  are  in  general  suffered  to  take  charge  of  vessels  in  the 
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African  trade.  Brutes  that  scarcely  acknowledge  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing— that  no  [5/c]  nothing  of  medicine,  but  apply  it  haphazard 
live  or  die — and  as  for  care  the  poor  sufferer  lies  in  the  same 
clothing  from  the  time  he  is  taken  down  till  he  gets  well  or  dies, 
as  often  one  as  the  other.  The  Northumberland  has  been  on  pay 
about  10  months  since  I left  Salem  in  her  and  she  has  now  about 
completed  a second  voyage  home  since  that  time.  During  this 
five  of  her  men  have  died  and  scarcely  one  belonging  to  her  has 
escaped  a fever.  The  most  she  can  have  cleared  is  6 to  8000$  for 
which  five  lives  have  been  sacrificed  and  an  equal  number  as 
many  jeopodized.  Is  this  right? — is  it  lawful?  Why  yes,  it’s  lawful 
but  not  right.  G-d  knows  my  feelings  that  I am  sick  and  tired  of 
it  and  could  easily  remedy  the  greater  part  of  the  risk  and  be  a sav- 
ing in  expense  as  well. 

8.  ENOCH  RICHMOND  WARE’S  VOYAGE  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1845-1 846. 1 

September  19,  1845.  Embarked  on  board  the  Northumberland 2 
and  sailed  this  day  for  Sierra  Leone.  Nothing  occurred  of  im- 
portance during  the  passage,  had  a fine  run  of  twenty  one  days  to 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  and  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  October 
23rd.  Several  days  in  sight  of  the  port  which  we  could  not  get  into 
on  account  of  the  strong  currents  which  prevail  at  this  season.  Still 
plenty  of  rain. 

Sailed  from  Sierra  Leone  on  the  25th  November  for  River 
Pongo  and  Nunez.  Captn.  sick  on  board.  Black  crew  and  a black 
pilot  with  us.  Two  whites  deserted  in  port,  the  2d  mate  and  one 
man — did  not  replace  them  as  white  seamen  are  only  a hindrance 
in  the  rivers  at  this  season  where  they  are  almost  sure  to  get  sick. 
Anchored  off  Rio  Pongo  Sand  Bar  and  I went  up  with  my  clerk 
in  the  gig.  The  vessel  lay  in  four  fathoms  water  which  gave  me  a 
distance  of  about  50  miles,  being  about  ten  miles  outside  of  the 
river.  Was  absent  a week  on  business  for  the  ship.  Had  rather  a 
perilous  time  returning,  being  near  night  when  I arrived  at  the  bar 
with  a very  strong  sea  breeze.  Caused  an  exceedingly  rough  sea  and 
my  boat  was  very  tender  (crank)  loaded  down  with  crew  and  my 
luggage — and  to  add  to  my  difficulties  the  haze  was  so  thick  no  ves- 

1.  Ms  E.  Richmond  Ware  Papers.  See  document  XV.5,  note  1. 

2.  See  document  XV.7,  note  2. 
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sel  could  be  discerned  in  the  offing.  Several  times  I argued  with 
myself  whether  to  put  back  to  sleep  under  our  boat  on  the  shore, 
there  being  no  habitations  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  con- 
tinued to  persevere  till  I caught  a glimpse  of  the  Brig’s  masts  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  extend.  We  now  discovered  two  of  the  oars 
were  sprung  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  use  our  utmost 
efforts  to  reach  before  night  set  in.  At  every  plunge  the  little  boat 
would  dash  the  water  from  stern  to  stern,  keeping  one  hand  bail- 
ing. However  at  last  we  reached,  just  as  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon.  One  half  hour  later  might  have  cost  our  lives  as  in  the 
night  no  object  could  be  made  out. 

We  got  under  weigh  the  next  morning  for  Rio  Nunez  where 
we  arrived  on  the  10th  December  without  accident. 

On  the  17  th  January  we  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone  and  arrived  on 
the  27th  same  month  safely.  Sailed  from  thence  on  the  17th  or 
18th  February  for  Rio  Pongo.  Off  the  bar  fell  in  with  H.  Britenick 
Majesty’s  Brig  [?]  cruising  for  slavers.  We  beat  her  handsomely 
as  we  did  the  Brig  Espoir  when  we  were  here  last.  We  entered  the 
river  this  time  and  remained  several  days.  The  Brig  was  taken 
through  the  “Lower  Creek”  and  anchored  with  sand  bar  open. 
From  this  we  proceeded  to  the  river  Nunez  and  arrived.  Anchored 
at  Casasy.  On  the  18th  of  March  with  nearly  a full  cargo  on  board 
consisting  principally  of  dry  hides  and  Ivory  got  under  weigh 
with  the  Pilot  on  board.  At  Candima  got  on  shore  and  lay  in  a 
very  dangerous  situation,  so  bad  as  to  damage  seven  hundred 
hides,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  discharge  nearly  the  whole 
cargo  at  Ropau  and  have  the  hides  dried.  This  detained  us  about 
ten  days — when  I shipped  more  cargo  and  the  Brig  was  got  under 
weigh  to  drop  down  on  the  first  tide.  She  was  just  saved  from 
grounding  in  a very  dangerous  place  and  on  the  next  tide  got 
ashore  in  passing  Palm  Tree  point  when  the  tide  left  her  with  the 
stern  on  the  top  of  a bank  and  the  bow  down  in  the  water.  The 
consequence  was  her  whole  weight  pressed  the  bow  down  besides 
heeling  off — we  expected  every  moment  to  see  her  fall  over  or 
bust  open.  I took  the  small  boat  and  went  round  outside,  taking 
good  care  to  keep  without  the  reach  of  the  masts  when  she  came 
over.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  Captn.  cried  out  to  me  “She’ll  fill 
in  half  an  hour — we  can  do  nothing.”  All  this  was  of  course  very 
cheering  to  me,  who  had  every  dollar  and  more  at  risk  in  the 
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vessel,  and  that  a perishable  cargo!  besides  the  loss  of  nearly  a year 
in  this  horrid  climate  slaving  to  procure  a cargo  which  just  when 
got  together  to  be  destroyed  as  it  were  in  a moment.  However  I 
found  mourning  would  do  no  good  so  returned  on  board  where 
I found  nearly  all  hands  at  work  with  buckets  bailing  from  the 
fore  Peak.  The  master  called  me  to  put  my  [ear]  down  to  bow 
planks  to  hear  the  water  rush  in,  and  says  its  no  use — anything 
we  can  do  now  will  be  of  no  avail.  I found  that  nothing  but  the 
extreme  of  exertion  could  be  of  good,  and  that  in  bailing  from 
the  fore  peak.  So  I jumped  down  and  by  labour  and  example  we 
nearly  kept  the  water  down.  I labored  till  quite  exhausted  and  so 
we  continued  down  stream  till  the  flood  tide  made  when  the  bow 
lifted  and  the  water  soon  coming  to  the  pumps,  she  was  soon 
cleared  of  water. 

The  next  morning  the  pilot  attempted  again  to  get  under  weigh 
and  grounded  on  the  bank  which  extends  across  the  middle  of  the 
river.  We  now  discovered  that  the  rudder  was  broken,  which  must 
have  happened  last  evening.  When  the  vessel  rose  forward,  the 
keel  being  still  aground,  threw  so  much  weight  on  the  rudder 
as  to  completely  mash  the  rudder  post.  Here  was  trouble.  Nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  vessel  till  the  rudder  was  repaired.  I now 
found  myself  quite  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  exposure  while 
ashore,  having  been  wet  from  head  to  foot  for  several  hours. 
Found  my  side  began  to  hurt  me  badly,  with  a bad  pain  up 
through  my  shoulders.  The  Captn.  went  up  the  same  night  with 
the  rudder  to  Rapau  where  there  were  carpenters  to  repair  it. 

When  the  rudder  was  repaired  found  it  would  be  necessary  to 
discharge  the  whole  cargo,  and  accordingly  the  Brig  was  taken 
back  to  Ropau.  After  discharging,  over  5000  hides  were  con- 
demned, being  about  one  third  of  the  cargo — and  cost  hard  on  to 
$5,000  hard  dollars  or  gold — would  have  been  worth  at  home 
using  [?]  $7,000! 

So  much  for  our  African  voyage.  If  this  had  taken  place  in  the 
first  of  the  voyage  it  would  have  seemed  in  comparison  a trifle, 
but  after  one  has  been  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  troubles 
just  on  the  point  of  leaving  with  Everything  accomplished  to  his 
mind  it  is  hard  indeed.  I had  got  together  the  finest  cargo  of  any- 
one this  season — a cargo  that  would  have  given  a freight  home  of 
at  least  $7,000  or  more  with  nett  profit  on  our  voyage  of  at  least 
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$5,000  and  more.  And  now  should  our  insurance  fail  us,  instead 
of  clearing  for  myself  towards  $3,000,  shall  lose  at  least  one  third 
of  that  amount — dead  loss.  So  much  for  bad  management  and  in- 
competent persons. 

During  all  these  troubles  I found  myself  getting  bad  daily  and 
my  nerves  had  become  completely  shattered.  So  after  getting  to- 
gether all  the  documents  I considered  necessary  I embarked  on 
board  the  Brig  Ceylon 3 4 as  she  was  to  sail  a few  days  earlier  than 
the  Northumberland , and  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone  on  the  18th 
April,  completely  worn  out.  Here  I was  confined  to  my  bed  with 
a dreadful  cough,  fever  and  an  earache  that  at  times  drove  me 
frantic. 

Doctor  Aitken  attended  me  twice  a day  so  that  when  the  N. 
arrived  which  was  on  the  22d,  was  able  to  sit  up.  To  comfort  me 
on  my  arrival  found  no  vessel  had  arrived  with  the  remaining 
flour  due  on  my  contract  with  government,  although  it  was  due 
before  31st  March.  And  my  sureties  the  first  thing  began  with 
complaints  that  the  government  people  were  complaining  and 
threatening  to  levy  the  penalty — which  was  300  pounds  Stg! 
However  I put  a good  face  on  the  matter  and  told  them  it 
wouldn’t  quite  ruin  us  if  they  should  exact  it,  and  as  good  luck 
would  have  it  as  I lay  in  my  bed  two  days,  after  thinking  how  fast 
and  in  what  few  days,  yes  moments,  a multitude  of  difficulties 
may  accumulate,  a signal  was  made  for  a Brig  which  I soon  made 
out  to  be  an  American  and  proved  sure  enough  to  be  the  Hamil- 
ton* with  our  flour,  and  to  comfort  me  still  more,  the  Northum- 
berland arrived  next  day,  which  had  also  caused  me  much  anxiety 
— after  so  much  trouble.  The  Hamilton  brought  me  no  particular 
news,  except  from  the  house  relative  to  the  business.  We  soon  had 
the  gentlemen  satisfied  and  free  from  fear  and  now  found  myself 
better,  so  that  in  a week  I filled  up  all  the  space  on  board  the  N„ 
closed  my  business  and  sailed  on  the  30th  April  for  Salem.  We 
came  out  with  the  British  Brig  of  war  Lily  [?]  bound  on  the 
windward  station  and  as  we  kept  on  our  Northern  tack  through 
the  night  found  ourselves  close  aboard  of  him  in  the  morning. 


3.  Owned  by  Charles  Hoffman.  Salem  Ship  Register,  30.  John  Fisher  was  master 
for  this  voyage.  Log  of  brig  Ceylon,  Essex  Institute. 

4.  Owned  by  Edward  D.  Kimball.  Salem  Ship  Register,  77. 
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So  we  have  beaten  every  Man  of  [War]  on  the  station  that  we 
have  met  with.  The  Captain  very  sick. 

May  24,  1846.  Nothing  very  particular  has  transpired  on  the 
passage  thus  far  except  the  death  of  one  of  the  sailers  shipped  at 
Sierra  Leone.  He  was  an  old  man,  one  who  had  been  at  sea  nearly 
a whole  life  time  and  at  last  ran  away  from  a man  of  war  Steamer 
at  S.  Leone  where  he  was  very  much  exposed  while  hiding  from 
pursuit.  His  death  was  quite  a mystery  to  us  though  he  had  been 
complaining  and  had  medicine  given  to  him.  Yet  he  still  con- 
tinued to  work  to  almost  the  last  moment.  Sometimes  appeared 
quite  deranged  but  no  fever.  At  breakfast  time  the  steward  came 
to  the  cabin  and  said  “old  John  is  dead.”  In  two  hours  he  was 
sewed  up  in  his  canvass  shroud  and  committed  to  the  deep. 

The  Captain  has  been  quite  sick  a considerable  part  of  the 
passage.  Was  unfit  for  any  duty  for  five  or  six  days  out  with 
dysentery.  He  has  had  several  dangerous  turns.  It  is  quite  dis- 
couraging to  have  such  a man  about  one,  more  particularly  where 
so  much  responsibility  rests  upon  the  master.  He  has  been  sick 
full,  or  more  than  half,  the  time  since  our  arrival  out  to  the 
coast  in  October  last,  and  what  is  most  unfortunate  is  he  is  always 
sick  when  his  services  are  most  required.  To  add  to  all,  he  got 
the  vessel  onshore  causing  a loss  of  about  seven  thousand  dollars. 
Even  then  seemed  to  expect  to  have  everything  done  for  him! 
Besides  he  no  sooner  recovers  from  one  attack  or  illness  than  he 
attacks  everything  eatable  and  drinkable  to  such  excess  that  he 
soon  is  again  done  up — & so  it  has  been  the  whole  voyage.  On  his 
last  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  when  he  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
a very  dangerous  flux  he  crammed  such  quantities  of  fruit  & trash 
into  him  that  I was  obliged  to  perform  his  duty  for  several  days 
out  though  quite  unwell  and  not  at  all  fit  to  be  exposed  on  deck 
nights — which  however  I preferred  much  of  the  time  when  not 
my  watch,  to  sleeping  in  the  Cabin  which  was  used  for  all  pur- 
poses, consequently  not  very  pleasant. 

9.  ENOCH  RICHMOND  WARE’S  VOYAGE  TO  WEST  AFRICA,  1847.1 

February  23, 1847 . This  day  embarked  on  board  the  Euphemia2 
at  Staten  Island  where  she  has  been  laying  since  Friday  waiting  a 

1.  Ms  E.  Richmond  Ware  Papers.  See  document  XV.5,  note  1. 

2.  Owned  by  John  L.  H.  McCracken,  New  York  merchant. 
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chance.  The  weather  for  the  last  week  has  been  exceedingly  vari- 
able and  stormy — for  the  last  two  or  three  days  a severe  snow 
storm.  Here  I am  once  more  on  board  to  that  coast  after  so  many 
fond  hopes  of  having  completed  my  last  voyage. 

This  time  too  I have  changed  employers,  having  sold  out  my 
interest  in  the  Northumberland  8c  settled  up  with  D.  Pingree.  The 
misfortune  of  last  voyage  caused  from  stranding  in  the  river 
Nunez  makes  me  a loss  of  from  $1500  to  2000$ — a deal  too  much 
for  my  circumstances! — and  what  ought  in  part  to  be  made  up 
to  me,  for  had  my  interest  been  covered  as  ordered,  at  least  the 
greater  part  would  have  been  saved.  With  married  men  there  is 
no  safety  but  in  their  land — and  then  are  often  fulfilled  from 
interest.  I am  now  an  agent  for  J.  L.  H.  McCracken  of  New  York, 
who  has  got  blindly  into  a trade  without  personal  experience  and 
consequently  finding  it  involved  is  glad  to  take  an  Experienced 
trader.  The  vessel  is  a chartered  one  from  which  I augur  more  or 
less  difficulty.  I have  some  freight  on  my  own  account,  about  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  cargo,  besides  a private  adventure.  Am  not 
exactly  satisfied  with  my  beginning  with  Mr.  McC.  for  it  has  ap- 
peared that  his  great  study  has  been  to  get  me  off  and  placed  so  as 
to  take  care  of  his  interests  abroad  without  a proper  remuneration 
for  myself.  Certainly  our  bargain  has  not  been  concluded  as  un- 
derstood by  me  at  first.  . . . 

At  12  A.M.  we  had  passed  the  “Hook”  in  company  with  many 
sail  of  craft  among  which  were  several  large  ships  bound  to  the 
Eastward  as  well  as  ourselves.  Before  night  they  were  hull  down 
astern,  we  having  beaten  everything.  The  Port  Lem  cleared  by 
R.  P.  Buck3  for  Africa  yesterday  the  22d.  Presume  bound  to  Gam- 
bia. We  must  beat  him!  . . . 

March  18,  1847 ...  . [Gambia]  At  £ past  2 P.M.  took  Pilot  from 
Bird  Island.  No  flag  staff  now  standing  on  the  island  as  repre- 
sented in  Owens  Charts.4  Find  vessels  from  Goree  are  Quar- 
entined.  Very  lucky  we  did  not  call  as  contemplated.  So  ends  the 
passage — just  23  days  today  at  12  A.M.  since  we  left  Sandy  Hook — 
the  quickest  passage  ever  made  across  the  Atlantic  by  4 days!  So 
much  for  the  little  Euphemia. 

3.  Richard  P.  Buck,  New  York  merchant. 

4.  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen  surveyed  the  coasts  of  Africa  for  the  Admiralty  in 
the  1820’s.  See  document  IV.6,  note  6. 
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April  7 , 1847.  Today  got  under  weigh  for  Sierra  Leone  (direct), 
after  being  in  port  twenty  days  during  which  have  effected  sales 
to  the  amount  of  Eleven  to  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Found  trade 
brisk  with  a good  demand  for  American  goods,  particularly 
Tobacco.  The  Port  Lem  sailed  from  N.  York  one  day  after  us 
but  did  not  arrive  out  till  we  had  been  in  port  four  days. 

Since  we  arrived  a quantity  of  Tobacco  has  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. There  have  been  several  importations  at  as  high  as  18$  per 
100  lbs.  Rum  is  in  good  demand.  Viz.  50^  clear  Extra  duty.5  Cot- 
tons much  wanted,  that  is  those  suitable  for  the  trade,  such  as 
heavy  stripes,  heavy  ticks  & blue  drills,  and  should  be  30  Inch. 

April  8,  1847.  Last  night  came  to  anchor  off  Bird  Island  and 
this  morning  at  5 AM  got  under  weigh  and  discharged  pilot  at 
7 AM,  when  we  stood  out  the  river  with  a fine  breeze.  . . . 

April  11,  1847.  At  7 P.M.  anchored  of [f]  the  Escarcias,6  having 
been  becalmed  some  thirty  hours  since  leaving  the  Gambia.  This 
P.M.  saw  a brig  ahead  steering  same  course  as  ourselves.  She  finally 
hauled  her  wind  and  dropped  our  wake,  hoisting  french  colours, 
being  a man  of  war.  They  then  squared  away,  set  studdingsails, 
alow  and  aloft,  but  gradually  dropped  behind  us. 

The  french  is  a beautiful  Brig  but  cannot  sail  with  the 
Euphemia. 

April  12,  1847.  Got  under  way  at  \ past  6 A.M.  in  sight  of  big 
Escarcies.  Saw  three  vessels  lying  off  the  bar.  The  frenchmen  an- 
chored last  night  but  got  the  start  of  us  three  or  four  miles  this 
A.M.  We  are  however,  gaining  on  him  fast.  Bullam  shore  and  the 
mountains  of  Sierra  Leone  are  plainly  in  sight.  At  11  A.M. 
anchored  in  the  inner  harbour,  the  french  man  of  war  just  anchor- 
ing in  the  outer  harbour. 

April  25,  1847.  Sunday — sailed  for  Rio  Nunez. 

April  27,  1847.  6 P.M.  anchored  at  Victoria,  30  miles  from  Rio 
Nunez  Bar  up  the  river. 

May  6,  1847.  Got  underweigh  at  two  P.M.  for  Isles  de  Los.  Ar- 
rived Saturday  8th.,  11  A.M. 


5.  The  "extra  duty”  refers  to  an  upward  revision  of  the  colony’s  import  duties 
in  December  1845.  The  rates  established  were  four  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with 
additional  duties  of  sixpence  per  gallon  on  spirits  and  one-fourth  pence  per  pound 
on  tobacco.  See  the  Gambia  Blue  Book  for  1847,  in  C.O.  90/21,  P.R.O.  and  Brooks, 
“American  Legitimate  Trade,”  211. 

6.  Searcies  (rivers). 
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May  10,  1847.  Got  underweigh  at  Isles  de  Los  for  Gambia  at 
7 P.M. 

May  19,  1847 . Arrived,  anchored  in  Gambia  harbour  at  2 P.M. 
We  passed  the  river  last  night  getting  some  twenty  miles  to 
windward. 

June  3,  1847.  Sailed  from  Gambia  Harbour  at  1 P.M.  Beat  out 
with  strong  breeze  from  N.W.,  discharged  Pilot  off  Bird  Island 
at  5 P.M. — beat  a french  brig  which  started  yesterday.  . . . Mr. 
F.  Cruse  goes  home  with  us  as  mate  of  the  Euphemia,  he  having 
been  lately  cast  away  in  Brig  Port  Lem  which  sailed  from  New 
York  about  the  same  time  as  ourselves,  consigned  to  Mr.  Thos. 
Brown. 

She  was  lost  off  the  reef  of  rocks  off  Bald  Cape.  Captn.  8c  rest  of 
crew  went  home  in  the  Deposit 7 of  Boston:  the  same  vessel  which 
put  into  Bermuda  in  distress  last  winter  and  the  voyage  was  said 
to  be  abandoned. 

There  seems  a fatality  in  connexion  with  this  Mr.  Cruse.  We 
were  together  in  that  memorable  voyage  in  old  Robert  and  he 
having  been  discharged  in  consequence  of  disagreement  with 
Captn.  Clark,  I got  him  a birth  as  sailing  master  with  Mr.  God- 
dard8 of  the  Gambia,  and  after  returning  from  leeward  some  four 
months  afterward,  having  lost  nearly  the  whole  crew,  among 
whom  was  Captn.  Clark,  engaged  him  as  master  to  prosecute  the 
voyage  and  return  with  me  to  the  United  States.  Since  that  time 
(1842)  I have  never  seen  and  scarcely  heard  of  him.  Now  by  the 
strange  operation  of  events  we  again  meet  and  under  similar 
circumstances  with  the  Exception  of  the  misfortune  being  on  his 
side. 

Left  Barque  Mary  Ann 9 (new)  loaded  with  ground  nuts.  To- 
morrow she  sails  for  Philadelphia  via  Sierra  Leone.  This  vessel 
belongs  in  part  to  Captain  Taylor  and  is  intended  expressly  for 
the  trade.  . . . 

June  6,  1847.  ...  In  the  morning  made  a Brig  on  the  weather 

7.  The  brig  was  owned  by  Alfred  Peabody;  George  L.  Trafton  was  listed  as 
master.  Salem  Ship  Register,  40. 

8.  William  H.  Goddard,  a Bathurst  merchant.  See  Gray,  History  of  the  Gambia, 
354. 

9.  This  is  probably  the  bark  Mary  Irvine,  owned  by  William  Cummings  and 
John  E.  Taylor,  both  of  Philadelphia.  Register  18,  March  9,  1847,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 
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standing  to  South  East  at  8 A.M.  Hauled  her  wind  in  chase,  fired 
a signal  gun  and  set  the  British  Ensign  at  her  peak,  by  which  knew 
her  to  be  a man  of  war.  Chased  us  two  hours  with  all  drawing 
sail  set,  when  she  gave  it  up  and  stood  again  her  course.  . . .10 

10.  The  Euphemia  arrived  in  New  York  June  29,  1847,  a passage  of  twenty-eight 
days. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


Letters  Concerning 
Eastern  Africa,  1845-1848 


1.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY 

4,  1845.1 

. . . Every  effort  was  made  to  force  the  Mohawk  from  the  market. 
The  whites  engaged  in  business  here,  both  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, called  upon  those  of  the  natives  with  whom  they  did  their 
business  and  made  use  of  entreaty,  promises  and  threats  to  pre- 
vent them  from  contracting  with  Ballard,2  but  without  avail. 
They  all  protested  that  they  would  not  contract  with  him  them- 
selves, but  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  others  from 
contracting.  Yet  these  very  persons  were  the  ones  who  did  his 
business.  I think  it  was  mostly  through  the  Custom  Masters  in- 
fluence (Jeram’s  brother).  He  is  a hard  grasping  character  who 
would  coin  his  own  brother’s  heart  for  money.  If  fifty  vessels  were 
to  arrive  here  in  a day  he  would  advise  their  supercargoes  to  land 
their  cargoes,  tell  them  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  articles  they 
wished  to  purchase,  and  of  the  great  assistance  he  would  render 
them.  And  when  their  cargoes  were  landed  and  the  duty  secured 
Mr.  Ebjee’s  object  is  obtained.  . . . 

2.  AHMAD  BIN  NA’AMAN  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRU- 

ARY 3,  1845.3 

...  I have  but  just  returned  with  His  Highness  from  Seva.  We 
did  not  do  much.  We  burnt  a little  powder  and  killed  a few  men 

1.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 

2.  James  Ballard,  master  of  the  Mohawk. 

3.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  7. 
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and  had  a few  killed  on  our  side.  You  recollect  the  head  General 
who  was  here  last  year  and  whom  you  will  recollect  seeing  with 
His  Highness;  he  was  killed.  The  General  of  Mombas  . . . Alla 
bin  Nasser  also  was  killed  and  some  other  head  men  on  our 
part.  . . .4 

3.  SAID  BIN  SULTAN  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY 

3,  1845.5 

...  I hope  that  God  has  returned  you  to  your  home  in  safety 
and  that  you  have  mentioned  to  His  Excellency  and  high  dignity 
the  President6  about  the  Marrema  business  and  by  your  visiting 
the  President  and  representing  to  him  our  interest  and  wishes 
in  regard  to  Marrema,  it  will  be  enough  without  our  writing  to 
the  government  on  the  subject.  . . . You  know  and  other  people 
know  that  no  European  can  trade  in  Marrema,7  but  we  wish  to 
use  this  caution  to  save  trouble.  . . . From  this  port  no  news.  The 
troops  which  we  expected  from  Oman  in  Arabia  arrived  but 
God  does  not  wish  to  help  these  people.  Of  the  Seva  people  there 
has  been  killed  a great  many  and  of  the  troops  from  Arabia  about 
one  hundred  men  were  killed  and  now  Seva  is  blockaded  both  by 
sea  and  land.  The  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Seva  people  is  on 
account  of  the  pride  of  the  people  from  Arabia.  . . . 

4.  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY 

5,  1845.8 

. . . Your  friend  Esau  bin  abdue  Rahman  died  about  one  month 
since.  . . . He  is  something  of  a loss  to  Zanzibar.  Calfaun9  carries 
on  the  business.  I think  he  may  do  well  though  he  is  not  equal 
to  Esau.  Your  friend  Bin  Aman  has  been  to  Seva  with  His  High- 
ness this  year.  . . . His  Highness  met  with  no  better  success  this 
year.  He  appears  to  be  in  good  spirits  but  is  very  thin.  . . . 

4.  See  document  XVI.35,  note  84. 

5.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  7. 

6.  President  James  K.  Polk. 

7.  Waters  had  always  upheld  the  Sultan’s  claims  to  a trading  monopoly  of  the 
Mrima.  See  his  letter  of  May  27,  1839,  enclosed  in  Romain-Desfoss^s  to  M.  A.  E., 
November  19,  1844,  C.C.Z.,  I. 

8.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

9.  See  document  XVI.ll. 
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5.  SAMUEL  R.  MASURY  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  16, 

1845.10 

. . . Jeram  arrived  from  Bombay  last  month,  having  settled  all 
his  business,  and  released  Abje  who  will  leave  in  about  twenty 
days,  which  event  no  one  will  lament.  He  was  a bitter  enemy  of 
the  Americans.  . . . The  grave  stone  for  Dr.  Krapf  came  safe  to 
hand  from  Bombay  and  will  be  forwarded  by  first  opportunity  to 
Mombas.11  We  have  received  two  letters  from  Dr.  Krapf.  ...  In 
the  last  he  ordered  two  jackasses  which  order  will  be  attended  to 
and  the  animals  sent.  The  Orb  returned  from  Majunga  and 
Ibo.  ...  At  Ibo  Capt.  Andrews  purchased  700  frass.  Copal.  We 
received  a letter  from  R.  A.  Carvelho,  Governor  of  Ibo,  who  writes 
that  orders  have  been  received  from  Portugal  “that  no  foreign  ves- 
sels shall  trade  at  Ibo  without  a permit  from  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Mozambique.”  He  sent  1 Bag  Orchilla  which  will  be  sent 
per  Orb  and  wishes  you  to  make  enquiries  about  the  article.  He 
also  sent  a list  of  articles  wanted  from  America.  . . . 

6.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL 

22,  1845.12 

I wrote  you  last  by  the  Sultan’s  Ship  Caroline.  . . . The  Caroline 
was  on  her  way  to  England  with  a cargo  of  1100  frazils  Cocoa  Nut 
Oil,  490  fras.  Scraped13  Copal,  8700  fras.  Cloves,  2000  fras.  Sugar, 
8c  20  Bales  ungarbled  Mocha  Coffee.  H.  H.  has  ordered  as  part 
of  her  return  cargo  $4800  worth  Brass  Wire,  $5000  worth  Crockery 
Ware — 4 or  5 years  supply  for  the  place — $2000  worth  of  Cotton, 
500  kegs  Powder,  8c  1000  Muskets. 

The  Caroline  was  followed  on  the  28th.  ult.  by  the  Amity 
(English)  with  a cargo  of  Hides,  Cloves,  Ivory,  Copal  8c  about 
25  tons  Cocoa  Nut  Oil.  The  English  house14  has  before  this 
given  most  of  their  attention  to  Cocoa  Nut  Oil,  but  the  decline 

10.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  2. 

11.  The  stone  was  for  Mrs.  Krapf s grave.  Krapf,  Reisen,  I,  211. 

12.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 

13.  Copal  was  “scraped”  to  free  it  of  surface  dirt. 

14.  The  British  firm  of  Dickson,  Cogan,  Henderson  and  Co.,  represented  in 
Zanzibar  by  F.  R.  Peters.  Haines  to  Secret  Com.  of  the  E.  I.  Co.,  May  11,  1843, 
F.O.  54/5,  P.R.O.;  Fabens  to  Shepard,  May  20,  1845,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  5. 
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in  price  in  England  has  about  shut  them  out  from  that.  Their 
next  vessel  I understand  is  not  to  take  any.  . . . 

There  is  a Bremen  brig  in  port  last  from  Red  Sea.  ...  [It  was] 
at  Berbora  the  day  after  an  American  Bark  had  sailed  from  there, 
about  Jan.  9th.,  probably  the  E.  Wilder.  The  Capt.  appears  to 
be  a shrewd  sort  of  man,  owner  of  his  vessel,  and  says  he  is  seeking 
information  respecting  trade  on  this  coast.  Is  very  free  with  en- 
quiries about  Copal,  Ivory,  Hides,  but  gets  such  answers  as  suits 
the  questioned.  He  has  done  nothing  here  as  yet.  . . .8 * * * * * * 15 

Capt.  Bates  I understand  got  1500  fras.  Copal  at  Ibo.  . . . There 
is  now  a Governor  at  Ibo  who  talks  English.  Capt.  Andrews  says 
that  he  was  told  at  Ibo  that  he  could  not  trade  there  again  with- 
out first  getting  permission  of  the  Governor  of  Mosambique,  but 
they  have  said  the  same  to  every  capt. 

7.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  AUGUST 

18,  1845. 16 

. . . The  Richmond  has  brot.  a Capt.  Chalmers  as  a passenger 
from  Mosambique  who  reports  himself  as  having  been  master  of 
the  Ship  Cecil  of  Baltimore,  bound  to  Zanzibar  & Bombay  with 
. . . her  cargo  invoiced  for  $80,000  . . . belonged  to  McKim  of 
Baltimore,  and  that  she  was  lost  on  Juan  de  Nova  and  14  men 
drowned.  I rather  think  he  was  Capt.  of  a slaver  bound  to 
Quillimane.  . . ,17 

A few  days  since  Jeram  handed  me  a letter  to  read,  that  he 
had  reed,  from  Mr.  Pingree.  He  writes,  “We  hope  you  will  soon 
return  to  Zanzibar  and  continue  to  render  to  our  house  that 
assistance  which  we  formerly  found  so  benificial  to  us.  Your 
absence  from  Z.  we  begin  to  feel.  It  seriously  affects  our  business 
there.  . . 

8.  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEM- 

BER 3,  1845.18 

. . . This  has  been  a hard  year  in  Zanzibar.  The  trade  is  done 

for  and  no  mistake.  As  things  are  now  it  is  not  worth  pursuing. 

15.  See  document  XIV.4,  note  10. 

16.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 

17.  See  document  XIV.4,  note  18. 

18.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 
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We  have  had  here  within  the  last  six  months  a Hamburg  Brig, 
a Bremen  Brig,  a Swedish  Bark,  two  vessels  from  Mauritius,  and 
an  English  Brig  consigned  to  Norsworthy,  all  after  copal.  . . . 
They  have  not  taken  any  great  quantity,  yet  they  have  served 
to  keep  the  price  up  here.  Jeram  is  as  bad  as  ever  Abjee  was.  The 
natives  say  much  worse.  If  a strange  vessel  arrives  here  Jeram 
will  not  let  her  leave  if  it  is  a possible  thing  for  him  to  dispose  of 
her  cargo,  as  he  is  making  a poor  year  of  it  in  the  duty  line.  . . . 
Capt.  Hamerton  has  had  another  severe  fit  of  sickness  but  is  quite 
well  now.  . . . 

9.  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  TO  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  SALEM,  OCTOBER  4, 

1845.19 

In  our  last  ...  we  stated  to  you  that  a new  Consular  Agent  had 
been  appointed  for  Zanzibar,  Mr  Charles  Ward,20  and  you  will 
receive  this  letter  by  his  hands,  and  with  whom  we  doubt  not 
you  will  be  much  pleased  upon  further  acquaintance.  You  will 
find  him  modest  in  his  deportment,  kind  in  his  disposition,  of 
high  moral  character  Sc  good  business  talents. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  Mr  Ward  called  upon  us,  stated 
his  wish  to  take  passage  in  the  Emily  Wilder,  and  that  he  should 
enter  upon  business  at  once  at  Zanzibar,  at  the  same  time  offering 
us  his  services  in  preference  to  any  one  else.  After  thinking  over 
the  matter  with  a good  deal  of  care,  and  trying  to  think  what 
would  be  for  your  happiness  and  interest,  we  have  concluded  to 
engage  him  as  a partner  for  you,  subject  of  course  to  your  ap- 
proval.21 This  may  at  first  view  appear  to  you  very  extraordinary, 

19.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 

20.  Charles  Ward  (P1816-1876)  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  1846  to  serve  as  American 

consul  and  agent  of  Bertram  and  Shepard  until  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1850.  He  was  a native  of  Maine,  but  after  his  return  from  Zanzibar  became 
a merchant  resident  in  Salem.  Biographical  Clippings,  XIV,  190,  201;  George  Curwen, 
“Materials  for  a Genealogy  of  the  Ward  Family  in  Salem  . . . E.I.H.C.,  V 

(1863),  217;  Charles  Ward  to  Andrew  Ward,  January  13,  1851,  Shepard  Papers, 
Box  43. 

21.  Ward  had  the  following  contract:  “Whereas  Charles  Ward  Esq  has  been  ap- 
pointed United  States  Consular  Agent  at  Zanzibar  . . . and  whereas  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Owners  . . . that  the  said  Ward  should  form  a connection  in  business 
with  our  agent  B.  Frank  Fabens  Esq  now  at  Zanzibar,  but  in  as  much  as  we  cannot 
stipulate  the  terms  on  which  the  said  Fabens  would  receive  the  said  Ward,  without 
the  consent  of  said  Fabens;  we  do  hereby  warrant  and  guarantee  to  the  said  Ward 
that  his  Income  for  his  first  years  services  at  Zanzibar  shall  be  one  thousand  Dollars, 
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but  we  think  that  there  are  several  very  good  reasons  for  our  do- 
ing so.  In  the  first  place  it  would  relieve  you  from  great  re- 
sponsibility and  great  anxiety  of  mind,  to  know  that  you  have 
one  in  whom  you  could  place  implicit  confidence  in  case  of  your 
sickness,  or  absence  from  Zanzibar.  . . . Again  it  would  prevent 
any  large  concern  from  securing  his  services  8c  thus  instead  of 
loosing  you  would  obtain  all  his  official  influence.  ...  In  a certain 
concern22  at  home  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  harmony, 
8c  we  think  that  some  of  them  would  like  still  to  retain  the  Con- 
sular influence;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  suffer  any  interruption  in 
our  business,  by  such  interference,  as  we  have  already  had.  . . . 
Besides  if  we  exclude  others,  we  would  enlarge  our  own  business 
if  the  prospect  would  allow  of  it.  . . . The  details  of  your  agree- 
ment we  of  course  have  left  for  you  to  settle  between  your- 
selves. . . . 

10.  JOHN  BERTRAM  TO  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  SALEM,  OCTOBER  4, 

1845. 23 

. . . There  are  many  reasons  that  would  have  more  weight  with 
me  in  such  place  as  Zanzibar  . . . than  mere  dollars  8c  cents,  yet  I 
am  willing  to  base  the  arrangement  we  have  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Ward  on  that  ground  only. 

Before  his  appointment  he  called  on  me  to  see  what  prospect 
there  would  be  for  business.  I told  him  . . . that  we  had  a good 
agent  8c  should  not  change  him  under  any  circumstances,  but  that 
as  we  could  not  get  it  for  you  [the  Consulship],  I should  be  glad 
to  have  anyone  get  it.  After  his  appointment  ...  we  began  to  re- 
flect what  effect  it  was  going  to  have  on  our  trade.  We  knew  he 
had  friends  that  he  had  sailed  for,  and  that  many  persons  were 
ready  to  enter  in  the  trade  could  they  do  it  under  the  influence 
of  the  Consul,  believeing  they  could  do  as  the  former  Consul  had 
done.  Although  we  knew  that  was  impossible,  yet  the  effect  on 
us  would  be  the  same,  for  every  where  were  a general  agency  is  es- 
tablish [ed]  the  trade  soon  gets  reduced  to  a mere  cosint24  8c  freight. 

exclusive  of  the  amount  which  he  may  receive  in  his  official  capacity.  . . . Salem 
4th  October  1845.  Mich  Shepard  for  the  concern. ” Shepard  Papers,  Box  10. 

22.  The  Pingree-West  group  that  had  dealt  with  R.  P.  Waters. 

23.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  4. 

24.  Consignment. 
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We  soon  found  we  were  right  in  our  conjectures.  He  soon  had 
offers  from  Boston  & . . . Maine.  . . . Under  such  circumstances  we 
thought  that  if  we  could  make  any  arrangements  with  him  that 
would  not  effect  your  pecuniary  interest  you  would  be  pleased 
with  it.  . . ,25 

11.  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  OCTOBER 

24,  1845.26 

. . . Calfaun  (Esaus  brother)  has  failed.  He  owes  us  about  $3400. 
What  the  loss  will  be  we  cannot  tell  as  yet,  but  it  is  thought  the 
loss  will  be  about  25  pr  c.  They  are  now  selling  his  stock  at  auction. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  had  the  business  been  closed  up 
when  Esau  died.  The  Star 27  arrived  quite  unexpected  to  us  all. 
Her  cargo  was  not  large — about  200  bales  cotton,  200  muskets  and 
some  powder.  You  wrote  me  per  La  Plata28  that  you  would  have 
a vessel  sail  in  about  one  month,  but  it  is  now  nearly  two  months 
since  the  La  Plata  arrived,  and  no  vessel  yet.  I do  not  understand 
it.  I have  given  up  all  hopes  of  seaing  a vessel  at  present.  When  the 
La  Plata  arrived  I was  asked  when  we  should  have  a vessel.  I gave 
out  that  we  should  have  one  in  about  25  days.  The  natives  think 
now  I was  deceiving  them  which  is  very  unpleasant.  We  are  losing 
ground  daily  here  and  all  our  old  customers  are  leaving  us,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  as  they  will  go  where  they  can  be 
served  best.  . . . 

12.  SAID  BIN  SULTAN  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  NOVEMBER 

29,  1845. 29 

. . .You  mention  in  your  letter  to  me  that  you  have  been  on  to 
Washington  about  the  Marema  business,  but  that  before  anything 

25.  In  an  undated  fragment  of  a letter  in  the  Fabens  Papers,  Box  4,  Bertram 
wrote  to  Fabens:  “I  do  not  know  Mr.  Ward’s  expectations,  but  do  not  believe  he 
expects  to  come  in  as  an  equal  partner  for  some  time,  probably  not  until  you  have 
to  visit  your  home.  . . . Our  intention  is  to  keep  four  vessels  in  the  trade  instead 
of  three.” 

26.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

27.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard  and  John  Bertram.  The  master  was  William  Mc- 
Farland. Salem  Ship  Register,  175. 

28.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard,  John  Bertram,  and  John  F.  Webb;  Webb  was 
master.  Salem  Ship  Register,  103. 

29.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  7. 
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can  be  done,  you  want  a letter  from  me  appointing  you  my  Agent 
in  America.  My  dear  friend,  for  thirty  years  the  Americans  have 
been  trading  on  this  coast,  and  have  never  been  to  the  Marema, 
and  I hardly  think  if  anyone  wished  to  go  to  Marema  to  trade 
that  the  American  Government  would  agree  to  it.  . . . 

13.  SAID  BIN  SULTAN  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  NOVEMBER 

29,  1845.30 

Respecting  the  letter  appointing  you  my  agent  in  America. 
My  dear  friend,  I do  not  feel  like  sending,  as  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  write  to  the  U.S.  Government.  And  as  I have  within 
a short  time  written  the  Government  four  letters  and  have  never 
received  an  answer  to  either  of  them,  I do  not  feel  like  writing 
more.  In  regard  to  the  new  Consul  appointed  to  Zanzibar,  it 
would  not  be  right  for  us  to  interfere.  Please  God  we  will  shew 
him  proper  respect.  . . . 


14.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEM- 
BER 2,  1845  31 

. . . Respecting  the  new  Consul,  I cannot  see  that  he  can  be 
of  any  use  to  me.  The  Consul  must  be  a “big  man,”  take  things 
easily  and  let  others  do  his  work  for  him,  a la  Waters.  He  would 
hardly  feel  like  garbling32  Gum  Copal  or  working  among  hides 
& skins.  Indeed  he  could  not  without  losing  caste.  I wish  to 
have  one  with  me  who  can  take  part  in  all  the  work  connected 
with  the  business.  His  Consular  influence  might  be  of  service, 
but  still  I think  not  of  much.  It  did  not  give  Waters  the  advantage 
of  Capt.  Webb  the  last  year  Sc  a half  that  they  were  here.  . . .33 


30.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  7. 

31.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 

32.  Removing  the  refuse  mixed  in  with  copal. 

33.  The  two  men,  Fabens  and  Ward,  although  they  kept  up  appearances,  were 
apparently  never  happy  working  together.  Ward  to  Shepard,  May  9,  1849,  Shepard 
Papers,  Box  44. 
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15.  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEM- 

BER 17,  1845.34 

. . . There  is  a Hamburg,  English  and  French  vessel  here  now 
after  Cloves,  Ivory  & Copal.  The  French  vessel  is  the  Geo  Curier. 
She  arrived  to  day.  Monsieur  Kernan  arrived  four  days  since  in 
His  Highness  Brig  from  Bombay.  He  has  large  funds  but  I think 
will  not  do  much  here.  The  natives  know  him  too  well.35  Zan- 
zibar trade  is  overdone  just  now  but  I think  the  time  will  come 
when  things  will  come  round  right  again.  . . . 

I trust  the  Orb  will  not  be  detained  at  home  long.  If  she  is  we 
might  as  well  shut  up  shop,  for  if  we  do  not  have  as  many  vessels 
as  the  other  concern  we  cannot  expect  to  do  as  well,  as  Jeram  has 
great  influence  here  and  will  favor  the  one  who  pays  him  the  most 
duty. 

Dr.  Krapf  arrived  here  a few  days  since  from  Mombas.  He  is 
very  sick  [and]  will  not  live  long  I think.  . . ,36 

16.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEM- 

BER 22,  1845.37 

...  A few  days  since  the  French  Bark  that  was  here  a year 
since  arrived  from  Bordeaux.  Her  supercargo  had  arrived  before 
her,  by  the  overland  route.  Perkins  says  that  he  bot  40,000  German 
Crowns  in  Bombay  to  invest  in  Ivory  here.  I know  that  he  has 
brot  a large  amt,  in  specie,  but  know  not  how  he  will  invest  it. 
He  will  not  be  likely  to  do  much,  the  natives  being  much  prej- 
udiced against  Frenchmen  and  against  this  one  particularly.  . . . 

17.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY  26, 

1846.38 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  of  State  that  I 
entered  on  the  duties  of  my  office  the  24th  Jany  inst.  . . . 

34.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

35.  Kernan  and  his  vessel  had  been  in  Zanzibar  in  1843.  R.  P.  Waters  Notes  1842 
& 43  & 44,  entries  of  23  and  26  August  1844,  Waters  Papers,  Box  4. 

36.  Jelly  later  wrote:  “Dr  Krapf  sails  in  a few  days  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  has  been  very  sick  but  is  recovering  his  health 
fast.  Capt  Hamerton  has  been  very  kind  to  him.”  Jelly  to  Waters,  January  [?], 
1846,  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

37.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 

38.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 
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Since  my  arrival  at  Zanzibar  I have  been  informed  of  the  de- 
cease of  Syeed  Bin  Calfaun  late  U.S.  Consul  at  Muscat.  On  en- 
quiry I am  informed  by  the  American  merchants,  that  there  is  no 
suitable  person  at  Muscat,  to  appoint  as  Consular  Agent,  and  that 
there  was  no  one  (a  resident)  who  could  read  English,  8c  that 
the  Consular  property  would  become  subject  to  loss  if  left  any 
length  of  time,  if  it  were  not  attended  to.  Therefore  under  the 
circumstances,  8c  for  the  protection  thereof,  I have  instructed  Mr. 
John  F.  Osgood,39  Supercargo  of  the  American  Bark  Emily  Wilder 
to  take  charge  of  the  Consular  property  at  Muscat,  8c  ship  the  same 
to  me  at  Zanzibar.  . . . 

Our  trade  with  Muscat  being  very  limited,  I have  supposed 
there  would  not  be  a new  appointment  immediately,  if  at  all; 
and  in  case  there  should  be,  all  vessels  trading  at  Muscat  usually 
stop  by  the  way  at  Zanzibar.  There  are  not  more  then  Three 
or  Four  American  Vessels  that  go  to  Muscat  in  a year.  The  late 
Consul  was  not  acknowledged  by  his  Highness  8c  he  has  never 
been  allowed  to  raise  the  Flag  of  the  United  States.  Had  his 
Highness  resided  at  Muscat,  it  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  the  Arabs  of  Muscat  in  the  instance  of  Calfaun  hoist- 
ing the  flag  once  and  only  once  supposed  that  our  nation  wished 
to  take  the  place.  . . . 

While  at  Majunga,  I had  the  honor  of  visiting  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  who  received  me  with  his  suit  in  full  uniform.  His 
excelency  was  pleased  to  express  his  friendly  feeling  towards  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.  and  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  had 
given  orders  not  to  allow  vessels  of  any  nation  to  trade  at  any  of 
the  ports  in  Madagascar,  or  be  permitted  to  receive  supplies,  ex- 
cept the  Americans.40  Her  B.M.  Frigate  Cleopatra  touched  at 
Majunga  a few  months  since  for  water,  but  her  officers  were  not 
allowed  to  land.  Since  the  disturbances  between  her  Majesty  8c 
the  French  8c  English,  the  Government  have  been  strengthening 
her  fortifications  and  increasing  the  number  of  her  troops,  and 

39.  John  F.  Osgood  (1825-1894)  was  an  employee  of  the  Bertram-Shepard  con- 
cern who  served  as  resident  agent  in  Arabian  ports.  His  diary  was  later  published 
as  Notes  or  Recollections  of  Majunga,  Zanzibar,  Muscat,  Aden,  Mocha  and  Other 
Eastern  Ports  (Salem,  1854). 

40.  A British  and  French  attack  on  the  Merina  port  of  Tamatave,  following  a 
dispute  concerning  Merina  treatment  of  resident  Europeans,  had  led  Queen 
Ranavalona  I to  close  the  ports  of  Madagascar  to  Europeans.  See  M.  Mac£ 
Descartes,  Histoire  et  Geographic  de  Madagascar  (Paris,  1846),  190-210. 
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sending  them  to  those  places  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the 
French  & English.  Two  thousand  fresh  troops  came  to  Majunga 
just  before  my  arrival.  We  have  at  the  present  time  interests  at 
Majunga  and  Nos  Beh,  a French  settlement,  to  the  amount  of 
Twenty  or  Twenty  five  Thousand  dollars.  . . . 

18.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JAN- 
UARY 28,  1846.41 

Your  favor  per  E Wilder  introducing  Mr  Ward  I have  received 
and  have  acted  upon  its  advice.  Mr  Ward  comes  into  the  business 
for  one  year  and  for  so  doing  is  to  have  one  half  of  my  interest  in 
the  vessels  for  that  time.  . . . We  will  then  make  a new  arrange- 
ment. . . . Your  letter  as  you  surmised  did  seem  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, for  you  will  notice  that  you  wished  me  to  teach  Mr. 
Ward  the  trade,  that  he  might  take  the  business  when  I leave, 
and  wish  me  to  pay  for  doing  it.  The  reasons  that  you  advance 
for  taking  him  into  the  business  would  appear  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  place,  sound  and  good,  but  to  one  in  business 
here,  rather  otherwise. 

You  write  that  as  far  as  my  pecuniary  affairs  are  concerned, 
that  I would  not  probably  be  a loser,  as  you  would  increase  the 
business  if  it  were  allowable.  Would  you  not  do  so  whether  Mr 
Ward  came  into  the  business  or  not,  if  it  could  be  done  advan- 
tageously? U.S.  Consular  influence  would,  I am  well  satisfied, 
be  of  no  benefit  to  him  in  the  way  of  trade.  Waters  was  successful 
at  first  because  he  had  no  one  to  oppose  him.  When  Capt.  Webb 
entered  into  the  business  the  trade  went  out  of  his  hands,  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  was  done  with  those  whom  no  one 
else  would  trust.  I have  only  been  opposed  to  a vice  consul,42  but 
he  appeared  to  stand  with  the  Sultan  as  did  the  Consul,  and  I do 
not  feel  that  I can  complain.  . . . 

As  far  as  safety  of  person  is  concerned,  there  is  no  more  to  fear 
than  in  Salem.  As  to  property,  we  have  more  to  fear  from  failures 
than  we  ever  had,  but  a Consul  could  not  protect  himself  against 
them.  The  trading  part  of  the  community  now  claim  to  be 
English  Subjects  and  in  case  of  a failure  protest  to  their  Consul 


41.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 

42.  William  H.  Jelly. 
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against  the  whites  receiving  the  full  amount  of  their  dues,  as  they 
formerly  did,  and  insist  upon  an  equal  division  of  property,  which 
is  now  made. 

A Consul  being  with  me  will  not  be  a saving  of  clerk  hire. 
I shall  still  be  obliged  to  have  one.  I told  Mr  Ward  . . . that  he 
could  be  of  no  service  to  me,  that  his  position  here  would  be  such 
as  to  prevent  his  engaging  in  the  part  of  the  business  which  I 
needed  a clerk  for.  The  rest  I could  easily  do,  and  preferred  do- 
ing myself,  and  that  if  I engaged  him  in  the  business  it  would 
be  because  I felt  that  I could  not  conscientiously  leave  the  place, 
until  I had  taught  someone  all  that  I know  of  the  trade,  as  you 
had  been  liberal  with  me.  I do  not  think  engaging  Mr  Ward  will 
prevent  the  Boston  concern43  from  sending  an  agent  here.  They 
must  see  the  importance  of  having  one  here,  and  one  smart  man 
will  answer  as  well  as  another.  . . . 

The  Consul  appears  to  be  all  that  your  letters  represent  him  to 
be,  and  I have  no  doubt  we  shall  live  quite  pleasantly  together 
and  that  you  will  get  in  him  a most  excellent  agent.  I am  well 
aware  that  the  arrangement  I have  made  with  him  must  lower 
me  in  the  estimation  of  every  business  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  matters  here,  but  I consider  that  I owe  you  some  return 
for  your  liberality  to  me.  . . ,44 

19.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  WILLIAM  MCFARLAND,  ZANZIBAR, 
FEBRUARY  6,  1846.45 

On  your  departure  from  Zanzibar,  you  will  please  proceed  to 
Ibo,  when  you  will  immediately  ascertain  if  you  will  be  allowed 
to  trade.  ...  In  case  you  are  able  to  sell  and  make  purchases,  you 
had  better  sell  as  much  Powder  as  you  can  to  be  delivered  on 
board,  (as  it  may  be  contraband).  . . . 

On  leaving  Ibo,  proceed  to  Mozambique.  ...  It  would  be  advis- 
able to  lay  off  and  on  when  you  arrive  . . . and  send  a boat  on 

43.  Perhaps  Mackay  and  Coolidge  of  Boston.  See  document  XIII.43. 

44.  Ward  prospered  so  in  trade,  on  terms  similar  to  those  held  by  Fabens,  that 
Shepard  and  Bertram  revised  Ward’s  contract  (in  their  favor)  when  Fabens  returned 
to  Salem.  Shepard  to  Ward,  November  29,  1848,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

45.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  3.  William  McFarland  (1811-1860),  once  described  as 
“a  perfect  gentleman,  a worthy  son  of  the  old  Granite  state,”  served  as  master  of 
several  Salem  vessels  in  the  East  African  trade.  H.  B.  Putnam,  Journal,  1850-51, 
Essex  Institute. 
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shore  to  ascertain  if  anything  can  be  done,  as  port  charges  are 
high  whether  you  trade  or  not.  If  Powder  is  wanted,  make  sales 
to  be  delivered  on  board 

There  is  an  export  duty  at  Mozambique,  but  it  is  always  under- 
stood that  Ivory  is  to  be  delivered  on  board  free  from  all  charges, 
but  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
this  agreed  upon  before  trading.  . . . 

Whether  you  trade  at  Mozambique  or  not,  if  it  shall  so  happen 
that  you  have  not  been  allowed  to  trade  at  Ibo,  and  you  think 
it  an  object  to  do  so,  you  can  obtain  an  order  or  permission  of 
the  Governor  of  Mozambique  to  trade  at  Ibo.  . . . 

If  after  closing  your  business  at  Mozambique  and  Ibo,  you  have 
sufficient  funds  to  make  it  an  object  to  go  to  Quillimane  you  had 
better  do  so,  but  permission  to  trade  there  will  have  to  be  obtained 
of  the  Governor  of  Mozambique.  . . . 

20.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  ROMAIN-DESFOSSES,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY  12, 

1846.46 

I learn  from  the  London  Mail  of  8th  December  1845,  that  the 
French  Government  have  fitted  out  a large  naval  force  intended 
to  act  against  Madagascar. 

As  it  appears  probable  a blockade  will  soon  commence,  I wish 
to  inform  you  that  an  American  house  have  Mercantile  interests 
at  Majungo  of  about  Twelve  Thousand  Dollars,  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  be  withdrawn  immediately.  American 
goods  to  the  above  amount  have  been  trusted  by  the  American 
agent  to  the  natives  which  are  to  be  paid  for  in  a certain  time  in 
Hides,  the  contracts  for  which  have  about  four  months  longer  to 
run. 

It  is  now  uncertain  how  soon  a vessel  can  be  procured  to  go 
to  Majungo  to  secure  this  property;  & as  there  is  no  security  for 
the  safety  of  this  property,  in  case  of  an  immediate  blockade,  8c  if 
notice  of  the  blockade  should  be  sent  to  the  agent  at  Majungo, 
it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  obtain  a vessel  to  take  the  property 
on  board  before  the  blockade  should  take  effect.  Therefore,  under 

46.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II.  Romain-Desfosses  was 
commandant  of  the  French  naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  negotiated  the 
Zanzibari-French  Treaty  of  1844.  See  Romain-Desfosses  to  M.  A.  E.,  November  17, 
1844,  P.Z.,  I. 
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the  circumstances  of  the  case,  if  a vessel  should  be  despatched 
from  Zanzibar  after  the  blockade  is  in  force,  to  go  to  Majungo  to 
collect  this  property,  will  she  be  permitted  to  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  said  port  of  Majungo  without  being  considered  an  enemy,  if 
the  Captain  of  said  vessel  should  produce  to  the  Commanders  of 
any  vessel  of  War  which  may  be  on  the  coast  to  enforce  the  block- 
ade, a certificate  from  this  Consulate  declaring  her  object  and  also 
certifying  that  she  has  no  guns  or  ammunition,  or  other  warlike 
stores  on  board,  and  which  Consular  certificate  shall  also  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  French  Consul. 

Whatever  vessel  may  be  despatched  will  in  all  probability  have 
the  most  of  her  homeward  cargo  on  board,  in  which  case  her 
manifest  would  be  made  out  by  her  Consigner,  and  duly  certifyed 
by  this  Consulate. 

I would  most  respectfully  request  your  advice  in  writing,  in 
your  official  capacity.47 

21.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  STATE  DEPARTMENT,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY 

21,  1846.48 

The  secretary  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  called  on 
me  a few  days  since  with  a message  from  his  Highness,  requesting 
me  to  write  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  it  was  his 
Highness  wish  that  the  American  government  should  make  an 
exception  to  the  2d  Article  of  the  Treaty  existing  between  his 
Highness,  and  the  Government  of  the  U.S.,  wherein  it  provides 
that  “The  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have  free  liberty  to 
enter  all  the  ports  of  his  Majesty  &c.  8cc.”  His  Highness  is  par- 
ticularly desirous  that  the  Americans  should  not  trade  on  that 
part  of  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  in  his  Highness  dominions  be- 
tween the  village  of  Tangate  and  Quila,49  both  ports  inclusive, 
on  the  ground  that  if  Americans  are  permitted  to,  the  English  and 
French  will  claim  the  same  right,  and  thus  it  will  be  the  means  of 
depriving  him  of  his  revenues  at  Zanzibar. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  correctly  the  wishes  of  his  Highness  I 
have  this  day  visited  him,  and  find  that  as  yet  no  American  vessels 

47.  The  French  officer  replied  that  lack  of  information  precluded  his  giving 
any  answer.  Romain-Desfoss^s  to  Ward,  February  12,  1846,  Ward  Papers. 

48.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 

49.  Kilwa. 
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do,  or  have  trade  there,  but  he  is  apprehensive  that  at  some  future 
time  some  individuals  may  be  disposed  to  do  so,  in  which  case 
he  wants  a letter  from  the  President  shewing  that  a monopoly  of 
trade  in  said  district  is  reserved  for  himself,  in  the  articles  of 
Ivory  8c  Gum  Copal;  and  his  Highness  insisted  that  if  foreign 
vessels  were  permitted  to  trade  on  that  part  of  his  coast,  that  his 
revenues  at  Zanzibar  would  be  very  much  lessened.  His  Highness 
desires  me  to  say,  that  he  has  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  government  of  the  U.S.  8c  he  does  not  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment will  grant  him  this  favor  when  it  shall  become  acquainted 
with  his  wishes. 

I told  his  Highness  I had  a copy  of  a letter  written  to  Mr  Waters 
on  the  subject,  and  repeated  an  extract  touching  the  point  in 
question,  and  he  said  he  knew  Mr  Waters  had  such  a letter  from 
the  government,  but  he  explained  it  another  way,  and  desired  that 
I would  now  write  to  the  Government.  I observed  to  his  Highness 
that  he  asks  more  of  the  American  Government  than  is  expressed 
in  the  English  8c  French  treaties;  but  he  said  he  wanted  the  same 
reserve  in  the  American  treaty,  that  is  expressed  in  those  treaties, 
and  nothing  more;  and  if  there  [are]  any  priviliges  or  stipulations 
contained  in  those  treaties  more  favorable  to  those  nations,  he 
feels  bound  to  accord  the  same  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  his  feelings  is  such  towards  the  Americans,  that 
he  would  do  more  for  them,  than  he  would  do  for  any  other 
nation,  because  he  said  the  American  people  had  for  a long  time 
made  a good  trade  for  the  Arabs,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  always  been  friendly  to  his  Highness,  and  never 
gave  him  any  trouble,  and  he  hoped  the  American  trade  would  be 
increased.50 

The  10th  Article  of  the  English  commercial  treaty  provides, 
“and  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  hereby  engages  not  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  any  monopoly  or  exclusive  privilige 
of  sale,  within  his  dominions,  except  in  the  articles  of  Ivory  8c 
Gum  Copal  on  that  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  port  Tan- 
gate  situated  in  about  5 \ degrees  of  south  latitude  to  the 
port  of  Quila  lying  in  about  seven  degrees  south  of  the  equator, 


50.  The  Secretary  of  State  later  upheld  the  American  right  in  principle,  but 
advised  the  consul  not  to  encourage  American  traders  to  visit  the  contested  area. 
Bennett,  “Americans  in  Zanzibar:  1845-1865,'’  E.I.H.C.,  XCVII  (1961),  42-3. 
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both  ports  inclusive;  but  in  all  other  ports  and  places  in  his  High- 
ness dominions  there  shall  be  no  monopoly  whatever.” 

The  11th  Article  of  the  French  treaty  provides,  ‘‘French  subjects 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  from  whomsoever  8c  to  whomso- 
ever they  may  choose  in  all  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  his 
Highness,  and  that  liberty  cannot  be  restrained  by  any  monopoly 
or  exclusive  privilige  of  sale.  However  the  French  subjects  shall 
abstain  from  the  articles  of  Ivory  8c  Gum  Copal,  on  the  East  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  port  of  Tangate  in  about  5 -J  degrees 
south  latitude  and  the  port  of  Quila  lying  in  about  7 degrees  south 
of  the  equator,  both  ports  inclusive,  until  England  or  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  any  other  Christian  nation  may  do  it.” 

His  Highness  sells  the  revenues  at  Zanzibar  by  auction  once 
in  five  years,  and  the  purchaser  is  a Banian,  named  Jeram,  who 
pays  his  Highness  $165,000  per  annum,  and  Jeram  has  the  regu- 
lating of  all  duties  on  imports.  5 % duty  is  levied  on  all  articles 
of  Foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  and  the  duties  collected  on 
such  articles  as  comes  from  the  Coast  of  Africa  is  such  an  amount 
as  Jeram  may  see  fit  to  impose.  The  duty  on  Ivory  varies  from 
$2.  to  8$  per  Frasel  of  35  lbs.  and  on  Gum  Copal  from  31^  to 
50^  per  Frasel,  according  to  what  district  these  articles  come  from. 
His  Highness  farms  out  the  duties  at  Muscat  in  the  same  way,  for 
$80,000  8c  these  amounts  are  the  extent  of  his  Highness  revenues. 

Zanzibar  is  a depot  for  all  the  products  of  trade  on  the  East 
coast  of  Africa;  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  Cottons  sold  at 
Zanzibar,  are  bought  by  the  natives  for  the  coast  trade,  and  in 
return  all  the  Ivory,  Gum  Copal,  Tortoise  Shell,  Hides  8cc  are 
brought  to  Zanzibar.  Therefore  you  will  at  once  see  that  Zanzibar 
is  an  important  place  of  trade.  The  navigation  of  the  coast  refered 
to  is  dangerous,  than  otherwise,  and  the  natives  are  treacherous, 
and  the  climate  very  fatal  to  foreigners.  From  what  I am  able  to 
judge  of  the  course  of  trade,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  much  better 
for  the  trade  to  center  at  Zanzibar,  as  this  is  a safe  harbour,  and 
the  trade  can  be  carried  on  to  better  advantage,  as  American 
houses  can  have  their  agents  established  here,  and  who  are  well 
protected  in  their  persons  8c  property,  and  a friendly  feeling  ex- 
ists between  them  and  the  native  Merchants.51 

51.  Americans  did  at  times,  however,  trade  on  the  coast  outside  of  the  monopoly 
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There  is  one  subject  which  should  be  fixed  upon,  as  it  has 
been  with  some  parties  a source  of  conflicting  opinions.  I refer 
to  the  subject  of  transhipment  duties,  and  parts  of  cargoes  landed 
for  exportation.  Mr  Waters  the  late  consul  is  the  individual 
against  whom  the  claim  is.  Sc  who  was  agent  for  David  Pingree 
Esq.  of  Salem,  “Mass.” 

It  appears  that  his  Highness  had  once  written  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  but  it  was  supposed  that  it  never  reached  the 
United  States,  and  some  two  or  three  years  since,  his  Highness 
requested  Capt  Andrew  Ward  on  his  return  to  go  to  Washington, 
to  represent  all  the  subjects  of  this  letter. 

It  appears  by  the  records  that  Mr.  Waters  was  written  to  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  subject  refered  to  on  the  12th  of  Jany 
1843,  from  which  I extract  the  following.  “The  Treaty  does  not 
provide  for  the  payment  only  of  the  5 per  cent  duty  on  goods 
transhipped  from  American  vessels,  but  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  same  duty  should  not  be  paid  on  such  goods  as 
upon  vessels  in  the  U.S.  entering  the  Sultans  ports,  if  transhipped 
for  the  purpose  of  being  entered,  or  why  if  transhipped  for  any 
other  purpose,  such  transhipments  should  not  be  subjected  to  any 
proper  regulations  which  the  Sultan  might  see  fit  to  adopt.”  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  records,  that  Mr  Waters  has  ever  written 
to  the  department  on  this  subject,  or  made  any  reply  to  the  letter 
refered  to.  In  the  amount  of  cargo  landed  or  transhipped,  Jeram 
always  refers  to  the  Merchants  books,  Sc  takes  his  account,  and 
with  this  exception  there  has  never  been  any  trouble.  Mr  Waters 
books  are  at  present  at  Zanzibar,  but  it  is  supposed  they  will  soon 
be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Should  they  be.  Sc  he  should  refuse  pay- 
ment of  the  claim,  Jeram  wishes  to  know  what  course  he  must 
pursue  to  recover  of  him  or  Mr.  Pingree  in  the  U.S.?  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claim, 
and  such  instructions  as  may  put  the  question  of  transhipment, 
Sc  landing  cargoes  for  exportation  beyond  any  doubt.  I ask  your 
answer  now,  because  it  will  take  a long  time  to  get  their  answer, 
& to  write  again  on  this  subject,  and  because  Merchants  thinks 
this  duty  is  too  much  percent,  Sc  they  say  if  Mr  Waters  is  allowed 
to  tranship  without  paying  duties  we  will  do  the  same.  I have 

area.  See,  for  example,  R.  P.  Waters  to  J.  G.  Waters,  March  19,  1844,  Waters 
Papers,  Box  9;  R.  P.  Waters  to  J.  Shirley,  May  18,  1841,  ibid.,  Box  3. 
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told  the  Merchants,  that  so  far  as  the  Department  has  expressed 
its  views,  I was  of  the  opinion  that  I could  not  interfere  with 
his  Highness  regulations,  without  more  definite  instructions  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.52 

By  request  of  his  Highness  and  Jeram,  I have  written  to  Mr 
Waters  and  Mr.  Pingree  respecting  this  claim.  I requested  his 
Highness  to  write  to  the  President  on  these  subjects,  but  he  said 
I could  explain  all  these  things  better  than  he  could. 

His  Highness  secretary  does  not  read  or  write  english,  but 
speaks  it  very  well,  & his  Highness  interpreter  reads  english,  but 
he  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Consul,  who  is  also 
a political  agent,  therefore,  I do  not  think  it  politic  to  have  him 
for  my  interpreter,  but  have  requested  of  his  Highness  that  his 
secretary  shall  act  as  such  whenever  I have  any  business  with  him. 

A French  Corvette  & War  Steamer  arrived  about  the  First  of 
February  & Comodore  Defossis  was  charged  with  the  exchanging 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded  last  year,  between  his 
Highness  and  the  French  Government. 

The  17th  Article  of  the  treaty  provides,  “The  French  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  establish  at  Zanzibar,  or  any  other  port  of  his  High- 
ness the  Sultan  of  Muscat  states,  Magazines  of  any  kind  of  stores 
they  please.”  It  is  said  that  this  article  has  given  his  Highness 
some  uneasiness,  and  that  he  would  not  have  admitted  it,  if  he 
had  taken  it  under  proper  consideration.53 

In  the  treaty  just  concluded  between  his  Highness,  & H.B. 
Majesty  in  relation  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  it  pro- 
vides that  his  Highness  subjects,  shall  not  carry  any  slaves  south 
of  Kilwa  or  north  of  Lamoo,  after  the  1st  of  Jany  1847,  but  the 
slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  between  those  places  and 
Zanzibar  is  not  to  be  prohibited.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of 
slaves  sent  from  his  Highness  dominions  to  the  diferent  ports  in 
Arabia,  amounts  to  50,000  per  annum. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  correct  returns  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
ports in  American  vessels  as  no  Merchants  have  their  invoices 
certifyed.  If  I remember  rightly  the  revenue  laws  require  that 
goods  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  invoices  must  be  certifyed 

52.  The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  interfere  in  this  affair. 

53.  See  N.  R.  Bennett,  “France  and  Zanzibar,  1776-1844,”  Boston  University  Papers 
on  Africa,  III,  forthcoming. 
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by  the  American  Consul,  at  the  place  whence  they  are  shipped  for 
the  U.S. 

I would  respectfully  represent  to  the  Department  that  a boat 
is  needed  for  the  use  of  this  consulate.  The  Sultans  residence  is  at 
M’tony  four  miles  distance  from  town.  His  Highness  comes  to 
town  once  a week  to  transact  business  with  his  own  people,  but  he 
expects,  and  desires  Consuls  to  visit  him  at  M’tony.  The  English 
Consul  kindly  offered  me  the  use  of  his  boat,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  . . . policy  to  accept  his  offer  when  it  can  be  avoided.  . . . 

22.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY 

24,  1846.54 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  Jeram  the  Custom  Master 
came  to  me  saying  that  he  had  a claim  against  you  as  Mr  Pingree’s 
agent,  for  transhipment  duties  amounting  to  12  or  15,000  dollars, 
and  that  this  amount  has  been  accumulating  since  you  came  to 
Zanzibar  as  the  agent  of  Mr  Pingree.  I asked  him  if  you  acknowl- 
edged this  claim  for  duties,  and  he  gave  me  a history  of  the  whole 
affair,  8c  that  when  you  left  Zanzibar,  you  told  his  brother  who 
was  then  acting  Custom  Master,  that  you  would  see  Jeram  at 
Bombay  and  make  a settlement.  He  said  he  saw  you  at  Bombay, 
and  you  told  him  you  would  settle  when  he  came  back  from 
Cutch;  but  when  he  returned,  you  had  left.  I asked  him  if  he  had 
come  to  any  arrangement  with  you  as  to  the  amount.  He  said  he 
always  takes  his  account  from  the  white  mans  books,  and  what- 
ever your  books  shew  to  be  the  amount  of  Goods  transhipped,  on 
that  amount  he  expects  duties.  Jeram  wished  me  to  get  a settle- 
ment for  him,  8c  said  his  Highness  told  him  to  come  to  me. 

I told  Jeram  that  as  I had  only  just  come  to  Zanzibar,  I must 
make  enquiry  into  this  business.  ...  I at  first  supposed  that  you 
might  have  some  doubts  as  to  your  obligations  to  pay  such  duties, 
but  I find  in  the  records  under  date  of  12th  Jany  1843,  a letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.  . . . From  this  . . . the  Department 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  his  Highness  had  a right  to  demand 
this  duty.  ...  It  is  known  to  you,  that  there  is  a precedent  already 
established,  8c  other  Merchants  have  paid,  8c  do  pay  the  same 
duties.  . . ,55 

54.  Ms  Charles  Ward  Papers,  Essex  Institute. 

55.  It  appears  that  Waters  had  agreed  to  pay,  but  that  Jairam  never  succeeded 
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23.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS  TO  DAVID  PINGREE,  SALEM,  MARCH  26, 

1846.56 

...  As  Mr.  C.57  request  an  immediate  reply  to  his  questions, 
I proceed  ...  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  proposed. 

1st.  The  population  of  Zanzibar  City  is  supposed  to  be  at  least 
fifty  thousand  souls.  . . . 

2d.  To  a person  of  temperate  habits,  and  with  such  caution 
as  is  always  requisite  in  such  climates,  I consider  Zanzibar  City 
a safe  place  of  residence,  more  so  than  Bombay  City  or  several 
of  the  large  Cities  in  the  East. 

3d.  The  Government  is  despotic.  The  present  Sultan  is  a wise 
ruler  and  understands  the  politics  of  the  eastern  world  as  well  as 
our  rulers  here  do  the  politics  of  the  western  world.  His  people 
respect  & love  him.  His  religion  is  the  Mahomedan,  but  he  allows 
free  toleration  to  all  religions. 

4th.  I think  the  necessary  expenses  for  a missionary  family 
would  be  from  six  to  eight  hundred  dollars. 

5th.  Say  about  twenty  American  vessels  visit  Zanzibar  in  a 
year.  . . . 

24.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  JOHN  BERTRAM,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  10, 

1846.58 

By  the  La  Plata  I think  it  was  Ward  wrote  to  Government  for 
the  Sultan  requesting  to  have  that  clause  in  our  treaty  with  him 
allowing  Americans  to  trade  on  the  coast  annulled  for  the  reason 
that  if  the  Americans  take  advantage  of  this  clause  the  English 
& French  will  be  allowed  to  trade  there  and  consequently  Zanzibar 
will  be  ruined.  The  case  stands  thus.  A great  many  Eng  & Fr  men 
of  war  visit  this  place  and  both  nations  are  extending  their 
colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  have  never  had  but  two 
American  Men  of  War  here  and  the  Sultan  does  not  hear  of  the 
Americans  making  any  addition  to  their  country  by  conquest  and 
does  not  therefore  stand  in  much  fear  of  them  and  it  appears  to 

in  getting  the  American  to  present  an  accounting.  Ward  to  Pingree,  February  24, 
1846,  ibid. 

56.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  6. 

57.  Solomon  Carpenter,  a missionary. 

58.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  4. 
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me  that  the  greatest  protection  we  have  lies  in  this  clause.  If  the 
natives  should  get  in  the  way  of  failing  we  could  say  to  the  Sultan, 
Unless  you  secure  us  we  shall  be  obliged  to  trade  on  the  coast 
where  returns  will  be  made  immediately.  If  Fr  or  Eng  influence 
should  prevail  we  could  hold  the  same  over  his  head  and  with 
good  effect  I should  say  judging  from  the  Sultans  apparent  anxiety 
to  have  it  removed.  . . .69 

25.  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  27, 

1846.60 

The  Bark  Star  8c  Bark  Emily  Wilder  belonging  to  Michael 
Shepard  8c  others  of  Salem  . . . have  each  left  Goods  at  Majungo 
...  in  the  hands  of  an  Agent,  Vincent  Marks  Esq,  with  directions 
to  invest  the  returns  in  Hides.  Capt  McFarland  of  the  Star  left 
goods  amounting  to  $7041.50  upon  the  assurance  of  the  Governor 
of  Majungo  that  American  property  would  be  respected,  and  it 
was  on  this  assurance  that  he  was  induced  to  land  his  cargo,  and 
he  was  to  return  in  4 mos  to  receive  his  Hides.  This  was  in  Sept 
1845.  And  in  the  month  of  March  last  he  proceeded  to  Majungo 
to  take  in  his  cargo  agreeably  to  instructions  from  me;  and  on 
his  arrival  was  informed  by  Mr  Marks  that  his  cargo  was  ready, 
but  the  Government  had  inventoryed  his  Goods,  Wares,  8c  Mer- 
chandises, 8c  forbid  his  making  sales  or  purchases  of  Goods  of  any 
description,  and  also  of  his  making  shipments  of  any  kind  of 
property  without  express  permission  from  the  Government.  Mr 
Marks  went  with  Capt  McFarland  to  see  the  Govenor,  who 
stated  this  was  in  conformity  to  an  order  from  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar,  and  he  could  give  him  no  permission  to 
transact  any  business.  . . . Consequently  Capt  McFarland  was 
obliged  to  return  to  this  port  for  further  instructions.  The  Bark 
E.  Wilder  arrived  at  Majunga  on  the  2d  of  Jan  1846,  and  left 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $8561.00  upon  the  same  assurance  of 

59.  The  Americans  apparently  did  use  the  threat  of  visiting  the  Mrima  in 
quarrels  with  the  Sultan.  For  an  example,  solved  in  the  Sultan’s  favor  at  the 
last  moment,  see  Hamerton  to  Willoughby,  March  3,  1842,  E-4,  Zanzibar  Archives. 
The  Sultan’s  close  surveillance  of  the  Mrima  can  be  seen  in  the  fruitless  efforts  of 
a Swiss  visitor  to  visit  there,  on  an  African  vessel,  in  1846.  M.  F.  Chappius,  “Visite  & 
l'lmam  de  Maskate,”  Memoires  de  la  SociSte  de  Geographie  de  Gentve,  I (1860), 
344. 

60.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 
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safety  8c  protection  by  the  Govenor  as  was  given  to  Capt  McFar- 
land. In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs  it  is  desirable  to 
withdraw  this  amount  of  property  immediately  . . . and  I have 
decided  to  one  more  effort  to  recover  it,  8c  as  there  is  no  U.S. 
Consul  at  Madagascar,  I would  most  respectfully  request  you 
to  write  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  8c  the  Gov  of  Majungo  urging 
our  claims  and  demanding  our  property,  or  any  other  course  you 
may  think  proper  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances. 

26.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  1, 

1846.61 

Your  note  of  27th  April  was  duly  received  and  its  contents 
noticed. 

Agreeably  to  your  request  I have  written  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar,62  and  the  Govenor  of  Majungo,  8c  herewith 
enclose  the  letters  to  you,  which  you  will  please  forward  in  the 
Bark  Star  to  Madagascar. 

In  case  you  should  meet  with  further  difficulty  in  the  recovery 
of  American  property,  I would  recommend  that  pacific  measures 
only  be  used,  as  you  are  aware  that  the  residence  of  the  royal 
Queen  is  in  the  interior  of  the  Island;  and  the  laws  being  so  very 
arbitrary  that  her  officers  at  Majungo,  are  so  much  afraid  of  being 
beheaded  if  they  do  not  execute  them  with  fidelity,  you  will 
readily  perceive  that  it  will  be  useless  to  iritate  them  in  any  pos- 
sible way. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  accomplished,  but  by  convincing  the 
Natives  that  the  Americans  are  their  friends.  I was  informed  by 
the  Govenor  of  Majungo,  that  the  principal  reason  of  the  late 
difficulty  with  the  French  8c  English  was  in  consequence  of  their 
utter  disregard  of  her  Majestys  laws. 

Therefore  much  good  may  result  from  pacific  measures,  being 
used  in  this  case,  which  I hope  will  prove  successful. 

I shall  inform  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  all  the 
facts  in  this  case,  8c  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable,  if  Capt.  Mc- 
Farland is  obliged  to  return  home  without  his  cargo,  to  inform 


61.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 

62.  See  document  XVI.27. 
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the  Government  immediately  on  his  arrival  of  all  the  facts  in 
relation  to  it. 

27.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  QUEEN  RANAVOLANA  I,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  1, 

1846.63 

The  undersigned  Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  would 
most  respectfully  present  to  your  Majesty  his  best  respects,  and 
enquire  after  your  Majestys  good  health,  8c  prosperity. 

The  reason  of  the  undersigned  writing  to  your  Majesty  is, 
because  he  has  heard  that  your  Majesty  has  given  orders  to  the 
Govenor  of  Majungo  to  stop  all  trade  with  the  Americans  as  well 
as  the  French  8c  English. 

The  undersigned  feels  sure  that  the  Americans  have  always  had 
very  good  feelings  for  the  people  of  Madagascar,  and  have  always 
had  good  respect  for  the  Queens  laws;  and  he  would  feel  very  sorry 
to  have  the  good  feeling  broken  up,  for  the  Americans  wish  to 
make  a good  trade  for  the  Queens  people,  and  give  them  Ameri- 
can Goods,  and  take  Hides  or  any  thing  the  Madagascar  people 
want  to  sell. 

Who  makes  so  good  trade,  and  obeys  the  Queens  laws  so  well 
as  the  Americans? 

When  the  American  vessel  Bark  Star  Captain  McFarland  went 
to  Majungo  to  get  his  cargo,  the  Govenor  told  him  he  could  not 
take  away  any  for  it  would  break  the  Queens  orders.  Captain 
McFarland  respects  the  Queens  orders,  and  asked  the  Govenor 
to  write  to  the  Queen,  to  allow  him  to  take  his  cargo  of  Hides,  so 
your  Majesty  sees,  the  Americans  respects  the  Queen,  8c  respects 
the  Govenor,  and  do  not  wish  to  give  your  Majesty  any  trouble. 

The  undersigned  thinks  your  Majesty  did  not  know  that  the 
Americans  had  left  so  many  Goods  at  Majungo,  to  wait  until  the 
people  could  pay  for  them,  and  he  feels  very  sure,  that  the  Queen 
does  not  wish  to  make  any  trouble  for  the  Americans,  and  she  will 
do  all  to  make  good  friends  with  the  Americans,  who  always  want 
to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation,  and  make  good  friends  in  every 
country. 

The  undersigned  would  most  respectfully  request  your  Majesty 
the  Queen,  to  give  orders  to  let  the  Americans  take  away  their 
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property  at  Majungo,  and  to  allow  them  to  trade  as  long  as  they 
obey  the  Queens  laws. 

The  Bark  Star  Captain  McFarland  has  been  a long  time  from 
home,  and  now  he  wants  to  go  to  his  country,  but  he  cannot  go 
until  he  gets  the  Queens  orders. 

The  undersigned  hopes  your  Majesty  will  immediately  send 
orders  to  the  Govenor  of  Majungo,  to  let  the  Americans  take  away 
their  property  in  any  vessels  that  may  come  for  it. 

The  undersigned  would  be  very  happy  to  hear  of  your  Majestys 
good  health,  Sc  prosperity. 

Accept  most  gracious  Queen,  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
consideration,  and  respect  of  the  undersigned. 

28.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  2,  1846.64 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  trade  with  the 
Americans,  as  well  as  the  French  Sc  English;  and  that  an  imbargo 
is  placed  on  American  property  at  Majungo,  Sc  cannot  be  taken 
away  without  an  express  order  from  the  Government.  . . . 

In  my  letter  to  the  department  under  date  of  24th  Jany  1846, 
I wrote  that  on  my  way  to  Zanzibar  I stoped  at  Majungo,  Sc  the 
Govenor  was  pleased  to  express  his  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  people  of  the  U.  States,  Sc  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  had 
given  orders  not  to  allow  any  nation  to  trade  at  the  ports  of 
Madagascar  but  the  Americans.  . . . Subsequently,  I read  London 
Papers  of  December,  by  which  I learned,  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  fitted  out  a large  naval  force  to  act  against  Madagas- 
car; and  that  Comodore  Dufossis  of  the  Borbon  Station  would  be 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  naval  opperations.  At  that  time 
Comodore  Dufossis  was  at  Zanzibar  in  the  War  Steamer  Crocodile, 
to  whom  I lent  the  papers,  and  subsequently  in  conversation  with 
him,  was  told  that  the  opperations  would  probably  commence  in 
April  or  May,  Sc  that  Majungo  would  be  the  first  place  attacked, 
Sc  that  the  troops  would  be  disembarked  at  the  head  of  Bembatook 
Bay,  where  they  would  march  direct  for  the  Capital,  Tanievero. 
I made  enquiry  in  relation  to  a blockade,  and  was  told  that  a 
blockade  would  go  into  immediate  effect  as  soon  as  a naval  force 
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arrived  on  the  coast.  I told  him  that  the  Americans  had  a con- 
siderable amount  of  property  at  Majungo  which  could  not  be 
withdrawn  immediately;  he  assured  me  that  American  property 
would  be  respected,  & that  on  the  commencement  of  the  blockade 
if  there  was  American  property  at  Majungo  he  would  send  it  to 
Nos  Beh  if  a vessel  could  be  procured. 

Being  desirous  to  do  what  could  be  done  to  ensure  the  Ameri- 
can interests  I wrote  him  officially.  . . .65  His  reply  . . . was  differ- 
ent from  what  I was  led  to  expect  from  previous  conversation. 
I was  informed  after  his  departure  by  the  British  Consul  that  the 
Com  had  written  him  a note  stating  the  nature  of  my  letter,  & 
asking  his  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  ought  to  reply.  . . . 

29.  WILLIAM  MCFARLAND  TO  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  MAJUNGA, 

MAY  31,  1846. 66 

. . . The  Majunga  business  remains  nearly  in  status  quo.  An 
order  from  the  Queen  arrived  here  about  a fortnight  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  goods  already  landed  might  be  sold  and  all  debts  col- 
lected, but  that  no  goods  should  be  taken  away.  I waited  upon 
the  Govenor  this  morning  and  used  all  the  rhetoric  I am  master 
of  to  persuade  him  to  let  the  hides  go,  and  offered  him  a pretty 
large  fee,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  He  says  that  without  an  order 
from  the  Queen  he  dare  not,  and  that  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars would  be  but  a poor  compensation  for  his  being  set  out  on  the 
beach  and  burned  up,  which  he  declares  would  be  his  punishment 
were  he  to  disobey  this  order.  . . . 

Tomorrow  he  will  send  another  messenger  to  Taneerivo  with 
his  and  our  . . . letters,  but  when  he  will  return  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  journey  can  be  made  each  way  in  eight  days,  but  the  un- 
certainty about  it  is  that  no  one  can  tell  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  Queen  will  give  an  answer. 

The  story  here  is  that  the  English  have  compromised  with 
them,  but  that  the  French  will  not  as  yet.  The  Queen  does  not 
want  to  fight  and  will  no  doubt  do  all  she  can  to  avoid  a war. 
She  seems  bent  upon  holding  on  to  our  property  until  the  ques- 
tion is  settled  and  I am  told  has  said  as  much.  . . . 

65.  See  document  XVI.20. 

66.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  3. 
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30.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JUNE  13, 

1846. 67 

His  Highness  is  entering  into  commercial  business,  does  so 
without  counting  the  cost  as  Mr  Fabens  says,  but  whether  he 
makes  money  or  nor,  should  he  continue  in  it,  will  eventually 
ruin  the  American  8c  English  trade.  At  present  his  importations 
interfere  very  perceptably  with  the  English  house,68  and  after 
a while,  he  would  undoubtedly  import  goods  . . . that  would 
gradually  crowd  Am.  Cottons. 

Ever  since  I came  to  Zanzibar  my  aim  has  been  to  use  my  official 
capacity  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  without  losing  the  confidence 
8c  respect  of  his  Highness  to  promote  the  welfare  of  American 
trade.  Thus  far  in  the  business  I have  had  with,  8c  transacted  for, 
the  Imaum,  I think  I have,  to  say  the  least,  won  his  respect.  I 
have  been  concocting  a memorial  to  his  Highness,  8c  have  opened 
my  plan  to  Jeram,  who  urges  me  to  proceed  8c  says  he  will  second 
my  views.  ...  I shall  in  my  memorial  set  forth  the  present  course 
of  the  trade  8c  shew  how  he  does,  8c  can  at  all  times  control  the 
market;  and  that  as  a sum  consequence  he  would  destroy  all 
Foreign  trade,  and  in  doing  that  he  would  lose  his  revenues  by 
the  customs.  ...  I am  sure  of  Jeram’s  influence.  . . . He  receives 
no  duties  on  his  Highness  importations,  neither  commissions  on 
sales  or  purchases.  . . . 

31.  WILLIAM  MCFARLAND  TO  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  MAJUNGA, 

june  25,  1846. 69 

I have  waited  here  until  the  present  time  in  hopes  of  getting 
a favourable  answer  to  the  letters  to  the  Queen  (which  have  now 
been  gone  twenty  four  days)  and  as  nothing  comes  yet,  I have  de- 
termined to  sail  tomorrow  . . . [information  in  document  XVI.  29 
is  duplicated;  then  the  Captain  continues]. 

I then  tried  to  get  liberty  to  send  a messenger  with  letters  to 
Tanairevo  but  to  that  he  would  not  consent  but  offered  to  send 

67.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  43. 

68.  See  document  XVI.6,  note  14. 

69.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  3. 
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himself.  Accordingly  on  the  2d  he  started  . . . with  orders  to 
travel  night  and  day.  . . . 

Rumors  have  reached  here  from  Tanairevo  that  the  French  8c 
English  have  settled  the  business  and  gone,  and  that  the  Queens 
son  is  to  be  King.  How  true  this  is  I cannot  tell,  but  at  any  rate 
I do  not  apprehend  there  will  be  any  loss  of  property  farther  than 
the  detention.  . . .70 


32.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  SAID  BIN  SULTAN,  ZANZIBAR,  AUGUST  31, 

1846. 71 

The  undersigned  U.S.  Consul  of  America  is  deeply  grieved  in 
the  report  of  a murder  committed  by  an  american  seaman,  and 
would  now  inform  your  Majesty  that  he  gave  immediate  orders 
to  have  the  sailors  put  in  Irons  without  delay. 

The  officer  of  the  Am.  Whale  Ship72  has  reported  . . . that  my 
orders  were  respected,  and  that  three  men  were  put  in  Irons  8c 
one  man  confessed  the  horid  deed.  The  undersigned  most  re- 
spectfully awaits  your  Majestys  commands.  While  it  is  a most 
painful  duty,  the  undersigned  cannot  protect  a murder.  The  un- 
dersigned would  suggest  to  your  Majesty  the  propriety  of  having 
an  examination  by  some  of  your  Judges  in  the  presence  of  the 
U.S.  Consul.  . . . 

33.  SAID  BIN  SULTAN  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  ZANZIBAR,  AUGUST  31, 

1846. 73 

. . . Your  excellent  letter74  reached  and  your  friend  understood 
what  you  mentioned,  and  I sent  to  you  our  friends  Captain  Has- 
sen  and  Jeram,  that  they  might  tell  you  and  consult  with  you 

70.  American  trade  with  Majunga  did  not  entirely  cease  during  this  troubled 
period  since  merchandise  could  be  transported  from  Zanzibar  by  local  traders 
acting  for  the  Americans.  Loarer,  "Rapport  Commerciale,  lere  partie,”  O.I.  2, 
A.O.M.  See  also  Le  Bron  de  Vexela,  "Voyage  a Madagascar  et  aux  lies  Comoroes,” 
Revue  de  VOrient,  IX  (1846),  302-08.  See  also  document  XVII.4  and  the  log  of  the 
Emily  Wilder  (Essex  Institute),  entry  of  August  27,  1847,  for  other  instances  of 
trade. 

71.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

72.  The  whaler  was  the  Ann  Parry , J.  Dennett,  master,  of  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
For  this  dispute,  see  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar , 241-46. 

73.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

74.  See  document  XVI.32. 
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on  this  business.  And  verily  they  brought  back  an  answer  saying 
that  you  wanted  the  Cazee75  to  come  to  you.  And  therefore  at 
whatever  hour  you  want  the  Cazee  he  will  arrive  with  you  . . . 
along  with  the  sons  of  . . . the  murdered.  And  what  ever  you  want 
the  sign  may  come  from  you,  and  peace  be  on  you. 

34.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEMBER 

14,  1846. 76 

Herewith  I respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your 
department  . . . documents,  relating  to  the  murder  of  an  Arab 
of  Zanzibar,  said  to  have  been  committed  by  an  American 
sailor.  . . ,77 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  Zanzibar  is  not  governed 
by  any  Municipal  laws,  neither  does  it  contain  a Police  corps. 
The  Sultan  & his  people  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Koran,  and  certain  customs  which  have  grown  up  among  them 
from  circumstances  or  necesity.  During  the  few  months  of  my 
residence  I have  made  several  inefectual  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  laws  & customs  of  this  people,  but  from  jealousy,  or  fear  or 
ridicule,  I have  in  every  instance  received  an  evasive  answer. 
If  when  at  any  time  the  Sultan  makes  a custom  for  the  occasion 
this  people  do  not  speak  of  it  to  Europeans.  Custom,  however, 
has  all  the  force  of  law,  & it  has  been  the  custom  since  Consuls 
resided  here  for  them,  to  hear  & dispose  of  cases  of  difficulty 
of  misunderstanding  between  natives  & the  subjects  of  the  country 
whom  they  represent  or,  when  such  cases  have  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Sultan,  he  usually  refers  the  matter  for  decision 
to  such  Consuls.  In  all  cases  a simple  notification  by  any  of  the 
head  men  as  they  are  called,  seems  to  have,  from  custom,  all  the 
force  of  a complaint,  & the  Consul,  if  the  complaint  is  against 
their  countryman  is  expected  to  take  the  first  step.  During  the 

75.  The  Kadhi,  or  Judge. 

76.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 

77.  American  sailors  had  long  been  a source  of  disorder  in  Zanzibar.  The  log  of 
the  Star  (Essex  Institute),  for  example,  reported  in  an  entry  of  October  16,  1842,  that 
two  of  its  men  were  “drunken  & noissy  & fighting  with  the  natives.  One  native  had 
his  finger  cut  considerable  by  a razor.”  An  American  whaleman  of  the  1870’s 
demonstrated  how  quarrels  were  provoked,  noting  that  the  crew  of  his  vessel 
“went  up  one  of  the  streets  arm  in  arm,  as  many  abreast  as  the  street  would 
hold,  with  a second  rank  behind.”  William  John  Hopkins,  She  Blows!  And  Sparm 
at  That  (Boston,  1922),  229. 
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intercourse  of  the  Americans  with  this  people,  this  is  the  first 
occurence  of  the  kind,  which  has  taken  place  with  either  party, 
and  when  Jeram  sent  me  the  information  of  the  murder,  and  from 
the  reports  of  the  evening,  I was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  murder  was  committed  by  an  Am.  Sailor;  and  when 
I learned  that  a part  of  the  Whalers  crew  had  escaped  on  board 
the  Cherokee , 8c  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Lambert  to  that  effect,  8c 
his  desire  to  get  them  from  his  vessel,  I believed  I was  justified 
under  the  circumstances  for  requesting  their  removal  8c  confine- 
ment for  the  time  being.  When  the  Mate  of  the  Whaleship  re- 
ported to  me  that  one  man  had  made  a confession,  I was  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  a confession  of  the  murder  of  the 
man  found  on  the  beach;  and  I felt  that  this  ought  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Sultan,  and  I thought  if  a proper  investigation 
should  take  place  the  real  murderer  would  be  discovered;  and, 
with  a view  of  securing  a fair  and  impartial  investigation,  I was 
induced  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  such  an  investigation  by  the 
judges  in  my  presence.  But  I had  not  the  least  idea  that  I was  to 
be  held  responsible  for  stating  the  report  of  the  mate,  especially 
when  he  was  present  at  the  examination,  8c  I urged  that  he  should 
be  examined.  After  the  examination  was  concluded,  I asked  my 
friend  Mr  Fabens,  (who  saw  the  note  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
Sultan)  if  he  was  aware  that  I should  be  held  responsible  for  stat- 
ing the  report  of  the  mate;  he  said,  “I  was  not.  I have  lived  in  Zan- 
zibar six  years  8c  I never  have  heard  such  a thing  mentioned.”  The 
European  8c  the  American  residents  have  often  told  me  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  justice,  8c  that  the  judge  usually  gave  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  party  who  gave  the  largest  sum  of  money.78 
It  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  demean  myself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  have 
recommended  to  all  my  countrymen  to  avoid  all  contentions  if 
possible;  and  in  justice  I must  say  that,  heretofore  I have  been 
treated  with  all  that  consideration  due  to  the  consular  office,  from 
the  Sultan,  the  head  men  8c  the  natives.  It  was  my  earnest  desire 
in  this  affair  to  secure  a fair  8c  impartial  investigation,  8c  in  the 
event  of  the  guilty  individual  being  discovered  to  give  him  no 
protection  under  the  Consular  influence.  I stated  clearly  8c  dis- 

78.  See  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar , 145-46. 
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tinctly  to  the  messengers  of  the  Sultan  (Capt  Hassan  and  Jeram) 
that  as  our  treaty  did  not  provide  for  cases  of  this  kind,  the  Sultan 
must  act  his  own  pleasure,  that  I could  not  interfere  in  the  matter; 
but,  if  the  Sultan  had  no  objections  to  an  investigation  in  my 
presence,  it  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me.  When  Jeram  came 
to  know  when  I would  receive  the  judge,  I asked,  what  should  be 
done  about  the  sailors?  Jeram  said,  you  had  better  bring  them  to 
your  house.  Accordingly  I requested  Captain  Lambert  of  Brig 
Cherokee , and  Mr  Perry  of  the  Whale  ship  to  be  present  at  the 
examination  8c  to  bring  the  men  who  were  ashore  on  liberty  on 
Sunday,  in  order  that  a full  8c  proper  investigation  should  take 
place.  . . . That  my  note  should  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  guilt  of  any  man,  I believed  to  be  a subversion  of  justice,  8c 
therefore  I felt  bound  to  protest  against  it,  and  the  judge  refusing 
to  examine  the  Mate  on  the  report,  I thought  it  was  out  of  my 
power  to  do  anything  more  than  to  explain  my  note  to  the  Sultan, 
which  I did  immediately,  and  under  great  mental  excitement,  8c 
the  next  day  finding  that  I was  misunderstood,  I wrote  the  third 
and  last  note.  Mr.  S.  R.  Masury  an  Am.  Merchant  took  my  notes 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sultan  to  have  them  translated,  8c  when  he 
brought  the  last  one  back  said,  he  had  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
making  him  understand  the  meaning  of  some  words,  which  was 
very  important  to  a right  understanding  of  the  letter,  8c  he  very 
much  doubted  if  any  of  my  notes  had  been  translated  correctly; 
however,  I sent  the  letter  and  translation  as  they  were,  8c  de- 
termined to  hold  no  further  correspondence  on  the  subject.  Being 
disappointed  in  the  examination,  I began  to  enquire  what  more 
I could  do.  If  the  murder  was  an  American  I had  no  desire  that 
he  should  escape,  but  as  the  offense  was  committed  on  shore,  I 
concluded  I had  no  right  to  hold  an  investigation,  even  if  the 
Sultan  should  hold  me  responsible  for  stating  the  report  of  the 
Mate.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I ought  to  make  a statement  of  the 
affair  to  the  department,  8c  in  order  that  the  whole  matter  might 
be  stated,  I thought  proper  to  take  the  depositions  of  the  two 
officers  of  the  respective  vessels.  I also  requested  Mr  Fabens  who 
was  familiar  with  all  the  details  prior  to  8c  at  the  examination, 
8c  Mr  Masury  who  was  also  present,  8c  who  took  my  notes  to  the 
Secretary,  to  give  their  depositions;  but,  they  said  if  it  should  be 
known  that  they  had  done  so,  their  heads  might  pay  the  forfeit. 
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Therefore  I did  not  urge  it.  On  Saturday  the  5th  of  Sept,  the 
Sultan  sent  Capt  Hassen  & the  judge  with  a message,  viz.  “My  sub- 
ject who  was  killed  is  buried,  8c  I see  that  you  have  sent  the  Brig 
away,  & also  the  Whale  ship.”  In  reply  I said  that,  I regreted  the 
unfortunate  occurrence,  that  I have  not  sent  the  vessels  away,  but 
they  have  gone  of  themselves,  8c  I have  no  authority  to  detain 
them.  The  whaleship  has  not  yet  gone,  but  is  watering.  It  is  not 
in  my  power  to  do  any  thing  more  in  this  matter,  8c  I am  prepar- 
ing the  papers  to  send  to  my  government.  After  the  examination 
the  excitement  was  tremendous,  8c  the  Arabs  threatened  vengeance 
against  any  white  men  who  were  found  in  the  streets  after  dark. 
Every  white  man  in  the  place  received  warning  from  some  quar- 
ter, not  to  go  out  after  dark.  The  impression  of  some  of  our 
Americans  is,  that  some  unwary  sailor  will  have  to  suffer  for  the 
guilty.79  I do  not  doubt  that  there  was  an  affray  between  the 
natives,  and  sailors,  but  which  party  commenced  the  attack  I do 
not  know;  or  if  the  sailor  killed  the  man,  I do  not  know  if  it  would 
be  considered  a justifiable  homicide  in  civilized  countries.  I 
understand  that  the  killing  of  a man  under  any  circumstances  is 
here  regarded  as  murder,  8c  the  plea  of  self  defense  is  never  ad- 
mitted. The  rule,  or  custom  seems  to  be,  that  the  nearest  relative 
shall  be  the  executioner,  8c  the  guilty  individual  suffer  death  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  murder  was  perpetrated  (i.e.)  if  a man 
was  stabed,  or  speared,  beheaded,  shot,  or  killed  with  a club,  or 
stone,  he  must  be  killed  in  precisely  the  same  way.80  It  is  some- 
times the  case  that  money  is  paid,  8c  it  depends  upon  the  relative, 
whether  money  or  life  shall  satisfy.  Barberous  and  cruel  as  this 
custom  is,  yet  it  appears  from  good  authority  to  be  the  practice. 
The  Sultan  is  undoubtedly  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  I am 
empowered  to  dispose  of  all  cases  civil  or  commercial,  from  the 
fact  that  the  British  Consul  being  a Military  man  is  possesor  of 
very  unusual  powers,  8c  the  manner  of  his  exercising  them  has,  no 
doubt,  led  the  Sultan  to  believe  that  American  Consuls  have  like 
powers,  and  hence,  the  reason  of  his  refering  the  matter  to  me, 
8c  throwing  upon  me  the  responsibility,  8c  duty  of  finding  out  the 
murderer.  As  I understand  it  the  Sultan’s  idea  is,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  than  an  Am.  Sailor  is  the  murderer,  8c  as  the  affair  happened 

79.  The  crisis  passed  without  incident. 

80.  Compare  with  document  XVII. 1. 
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in  the  night,  when  he  could  not  be  recognized,  I ought  to  find 
out  the  man,  & deliver  him  up  for  punishment,  or  in  default  pay 
a certain  sum  for  satisfaction,  (which  I believe  is  $800.  for  an 
Arab  and  $30  for  a slave)81  and  this  is  probably  what  he  means 
by  saying,  “any  way  you  may  settle  this  business  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  a custom,  and  the  same  shall  be  a custom  for  the  Arabs 
likewise.”  Inasmuch  as  I had  no  power  to  investigate  the  case,  or 
proof  who  the  murder  was,  or  whether  the  real  murderer  was  an 
American  or  not,  I did  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  reply  to 
this  remark.  If  the  purposes  of  justice  have  been  defeated,  it  was 
by  no  act  of  mine,  but  of  the  judge  himself  in  not  examining  the 
mate,  & others  whose  evidence  would  have  proved  the  inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  the  sailors.  If  however  my  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  investigation  should  need  further  confirmation,  full 
proofs  can  be  had  here  by  American  & English  gentlemen  who 
were  present.  I cannot  understand  why,  if  my  note  stating  the 
report  of  the  mate  was  conclusive  evidence  according  to  the  Arab 
law,  the  Sultan  should  consent  at  all  to  an  investigation,  or  why 
an  investigation  was  at  all  necessary,  or  why  the  Sultan  has  never 
made  any  demand  on  me  for  the  man,  unless  he  thought  I had  the 
power  to  compromise  the  matter  with  money,  which  perhaps,  may 
be  the  case,  from  this  circumstance.  Jeram  in  speaking  of  this 
affair  to  an  American  gentleman  said,  you  had  better  give  money, 
& settle  it;  I will  be  the  first  one  to  give,  you  give  what  you  like, 
and  the  Consul  what  he  pleases,  & that  will  finish  the  business. 
Jeram  being  one  of  the  head  men,  no  doubt  knew  the  mind  of  the 
Sultan,  though  he  did  not  perhaps,  speak  from  authority.  This 
gentleman  asked  me  if  money  would  quiet  the  excitement  of  the 
people,  if  the  case  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  I replied 
that  any  proposition  to  that  effect  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  gov- 
ernment, and  that  I should  refer  the  matter  to  the  department  for 
its  consideration.  On  the  10th  of  Sept  the  day  after  the  Whaleship 
sailed,  Jeram  and  Ben  Ammon  the  Secy  of  the  Sultan  came  to  my 
Consulate  and  said,  “The  Sultan  sees  that  you  don’t  give  him  any 

81.  In  1842  a British  subject  murdered  a Zanzibari;  the  price  mentioned  for 
settlement  was  $800.  Hamerton  to  Willoughby,  September  3,  1842,  E-8,  Zanzibar 
Archives.  See  also  Le  Capitaine  Cambier,  Conference  sur  I'Afrique  Centrale,  in 
Minist£re  de  la  Guerre,  Communications  de  L’Institut  Cartographique  Militaire, 
No.  20  (Bruxelles,  1881),  6,  who  reported  that  the  indemnity  for  an  Arab  or  Euro- 
pean killed  was  6,000  francs,  and  for  an  African,  500  francs. 
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satisfaction  in  this  business  8c  he  has  written  a letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States,  8c  he  wished  to  show  it  to  you  before  he 
sent  it.”  After  I had  read  the  letter,  the  Secretary  asked  what 
I had  to  say.  I said,  I could  say  nothing  about  the  Sultan’s  letter, 
and  that  I should  write  to  the  department,  and  if  the  Sultan 
wished  to  send  his  letter  with  my  package  I should  be  happy  to 
serve  him.  You  will  please  to  observe  that  I have  enclosed  two 
translations  of  each  of  the  Sultans  Notes  to  me,  as  from  what  Mr 
Masury  told  me,  I did  not  doubt  that  my  notes  to  the  Sultan  had 
been  mistranslated. 

I would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  department,  the  importance 
of  entering  into  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Sultan  in  regard  to 
cases  of  murder,  8c  the  adjustment  of  all  disputes  wherein  Ameri- 
can citizens  may  be  engaged  with  the  Sultans  subjects.  I believe, 
Sir,  I have  presented  the  facts  in  the  case  as  they  really  are,  which 
I respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration.  Your  reply  8c  in- 
structions I shall  be  happy  to  receive.82 

35.  SAID  BIN  SULTAN  TO  RICHARD  P.  WATERS,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY  1, 

1847.83 

...  I have  written  several  letters  to  you,  but  have  received  no 
answer.  I do  not  know  for  why.  If  you  wish,  let  me  know  the 
reason  for  not  writing  I shall  feel  oblidge  to  you.  . . . 

The  War  at  Lamoo  is  all  settled.  The  Sevey  people  have  given 
up  their  country  to  me.  Banna  Matackas  head  people  are  at  Zanzi- 
bar now  and  in  my  possession.  They  were  oblidged  to  give  up 
their  Country  for  hunger  and  famine.  Their  was  a great  many 
died  through  it.  The  place  was  blockaded  by  me.  . . .84 

36.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH  6, 

I847.85 

To-day  I waited  upon  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  to 
notify  him  of  an  opportunity  of  sending  despatches  to  the 

82.  For  the  Department’s  reply,  Bennett,  “Americans  in  Zanzibar:  1845-1865,” 
43. 

83.  Ms  Waters  Papers,  Box  7. 

84.  Said  bin  Sultan  overstated  his  triumph  here  since  Bwana  Mataka  remained 
in  control  at  Siu.  For  details  of  the  quarrel  and  settlement,  Guillain  to  M.  M.  C., 
October  24,  1847,  Loarer,  “Ports  au  Nord  de  Zanguebar,”  No.  D,  O.I.  2,  A.O.M.; 
Stigand,  The  Land  of  Zinj,  85ff. 

85.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 
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U.  States.  His  Highness  said  he  had  nothing  to  send,  but  requested 
me  to  write  to  the  Government  of  the  U.  States  respecting  the 
murder  of  one  of  his  Subjects,  before  noticed.86 

His  particular  desire  is  that  the  government  of  the  U.  States 
should  come  to  an  understanding  with  him,  how  this  case  should 
be  settled,  and  in  the  event  of  an  Am.  citizen  being  murdered  by 
one  of  his  subjects  how  the  case  should  be  disposed  of.  He  says, 
now  my  friend  I wish  you  to  tell  the  Am.  Govt,  that  according  to 
the  Mohamedan  law,  if  an  man  is  found  murdered  and  it  is 
proved  upon  any  one,  he  is  killed  immediately;  but  if  it  cannot 
be  proved  upon  any  one,  then  all  the  people  in  the  district  where 
he  is  found  are  held  responsible;  or,  if  the  man  is  found  between 
two  places,  we  measure  the  distance  between  those  places,  and 
the  people  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  man  is  found  are  held 
responsible;  and  the  law  is  that  they  pay  100  Camels,  if  the 
Camels  are  worth  10  dollars  each  it  is  1000  dollars,  if  12  dollars 
each  1200  dollars,  and  so  on;  but  since  the  government  came  into 
my  hands  I have  never  made  a man  pay  more  than  1000  dollars. 

I reminded  His  Highness  that  he  commissioned  Capt.  Ward  of 
Salem  to  make  several  representations  on  his  behalf  to  the  U. 
States  government,  and  one  was,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
disputes  should  be  settled  between  his  Highness  subjects,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  States,  that  the  answer  of  the  government  had  been 
sent  to  Mr  Waters  the  late  Consul,  and  I gave  it  in  detail  as 
follows.  The  letter  is  dated  Jany  12th  1842.  “By  the  9th  article 
of  the  Treaty  the  Consuls  of  the  U.  States  are  constituted  ‘the 
exclusive  judges  of  all  disputes  or  suits  wherein  Am.  citizens 
shall  be  engaged  with  each  other,’  but  no  provision  being  made 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  Am.  citizens  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan,  the  desire  of  his  Majesty  that  such  cases  should 
be  settled  by  his  own  laws  in  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
Consul  appears  but  just  and  reasonable,  and  no  ground  of  ob- 
jection is  perceived  to  it.”  I then  asked  his  Highness  why  having 
made  this  desire  of  the  U.S.  government  that  such  cases  should  be 
settled  in  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Consul,  and  his  Highness  having 
consented  to  the  case  in  question  being  examined  in  my  presence, 
I was  not  allowed  to  question  the  witnesses  who  were  ex- 

86.  See  document  XVI. 34. 
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amined,  or  to  introduce  witnesses  which  might  give  important 
testimony.  The  Sultan  in  reply  said,  the  judge  understands  the 
law,  and  it  is  for  him  to  say  what  witness  he  will  examine,  and  you 
cannot  bring  witnesses  if  the  judge  does  not  himself  approve  the 
witnesses.  I said  there  could  be  no  justice  in  such  a proceeding, 
and  ex  parte  evidence  in  the  condemnation  of  an  American  citizen 
when  testimony  could  be  introduced  in  their  favor,  would  not  be 
admitted  by  any  Consul.  Neither  would  the  government  of  the 
U.  States  consent  to  it:  neither  did  the  government  anticipate  any 
such  proceedure,  and  the  clear  presumption  was  that,  the  U.S. 
Consul  would  be  permitted  to  see  that  strict  justice  was  done  to 
the  accused;  but,  as  this  trial  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  the  U States  Consul  was  not  respected,  and  I could  not 
in  any  manner  approve  the  proceedings,  and  I had  represented 
it  to  the  U.  S.  Government.  The  Sultan  said,  it  would  have  done 
no  good  your  asking  any  questions,  as  it  was  proved  to  the  judge 
by  the  witnesses  that  an  American  killed  my  subject,  and  you 
ought  to  have  found  out  who  the  murderer  was.  I replied  that 
I could  not  do  that,  and  after  the  judge  refused  to  examine  any 
American,  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  do  any  more  than  to  repre- 
sent the  case  to  the  government  of  the  U.  States.  I have  given  you 
my  conversation  with  the  Sultan  in  detail,  because  it  appears  to 
me  that  a very  important  principle  is  involved.  ...  It  will  now 
clearly  be  seen  that  the  Consul  can  take  no  part  in  the  proceeding, 
and  so  far  as  justice  is  concerned  his  presence  could  be  wholly  dis- 
pensed with;  in  fact  I have  every  reason  to  believe  his  presence 
is  not  at  all  desired. 

His  Highness  policy  in  regard  to  his  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans has  been  represented  to  me  as  temporizing  in  the  extreme, 
and  so  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  correct. 

37.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH  7, 

1847.87 

. . . Although  you  recommend  brevity  in  my  despatches,  yet, 
to  make  you  somewhat  acquainted  with  his  Highness  course  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  into  detail. 

87.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Zanzibar  are  made  up  of  different  classes; 
first  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Island  called  Sowelia’s,88 
who,  when  conquered  were  to  become  Musselmen,  and  every  man 
was  to  perform  a certain  number  of  days  labor  for  the  Sultan 
every  year,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  enjoy  the  priviliges  of  an 
Arab  subject.  Their  exact  number  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  2d. 
The  Arab  population  who  are  generally  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
though  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  Ivory  expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  Africa.  3d.  The  Banyans  & Hindoos  from  British 
India,  viz.  from  Cutch,  a British  protected  state,  Surat,  Bombay 
and  various  parts  of  Hindoostan,  who  are  merchants  and  number 
about  2000.  These  are  the  active  native  merchants,  and  who  are 
almost  the  exclusive  purchasers  of  American  and  other  foreign 
cargoes,  and  of  whom  American  and  other  foreign  merchants  pur- 
chase the  staple  productions  of  east  Africa  viz.  Copal  and  Ivory. 
Of  foreign  imports  American  Cottons  is  the  great  staple  article 
of  importance  which,  with  Muskets,  Powder,  Brass  Wire  and 
piece  India  goods  are  what  is  required  in  the  coast  trade.  These 
Hindoo  merchants  have  for  years  held  the  coast  trade  in  their 
hands,  and  in  addition  to  their  being  the  importers  from  the  coast 
of  Copal  & Ivory,  they  are  the  principal  importers  of  Slaves  in 
Zanzibar.  The  estimate  number  per  annum  is  from  10  to  15  thou- 
sand. The  purchase  of  Cloves  and  a small  quantity  is  all  the  trade 
the  marchants  have  with  the  Arabs.  Cargoes  are  sold  on  a credit 
of  4 @ 6 months,  and  purchases  of  return  cargoes  are  Cash  on 
delivery. 

Soon  after  I came  to  Zanzibar  the  British  Consul  said  to  me, 
that  whenever  any  complaints  were  brought  to  my  notice  by  Am. 
merchants  against  the  Banyans  & Hindoos,  I should  make  my 
complaint  to  him,  as  they  were  bonifide  British  subjects,  & the 
Sultan  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter;  and  that  the 
reason  of  the  animosity  existing  between  him  and  the  former 
U.  States  Consul  was  because  he  would  not  acknowledge  his 
right  to  be  the  arbiter  in  such  cases.89  On  making  enquiry  I 


88.  See  A.  H.  J.  Prins,  The  Swahili-Speaking  Peoples  of  Zanzibar  and  the  East 
African  Coast  (London,  1961)  (Ethnographic  Survey  of  Africa,  Daryll  Ford,  ed., 
East  Central  Africa,  Part  XII),  for  the  inhabitants  of  Zanzibar.  For  the  settlement 
and  history  of  the  island’s  original  inhabitants,  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  9ff. 

89.  For  the  problem  of  jurisdiction  over  Indians  in  Zanzibar,  Bennett,  “Americans 
in  Zanzibar:  1845-1865,”  33-7. 
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found  that  the  Sultan  considered  them  his  subjects.  In  a subse- 
quent conversation  with  the  British  Consul  he  pressed  me  to 
acknowledge  them  as  British  subjects,  and  that  they  were  not 
subject  to  his  Highness  laws,  & by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  he 
could  not  interfere  in  disputes  between  British  subjects  and  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other  nation.  In  reply  I asked  if  British 
subjects  were  not  excluded  from  the  coast  trade;  if  British  sub- 
jects could  wear  the  flag  of  any  other  nation;  if  they  could  engage 
in  the  slave  trade;  or,  if  they  could  hold  slaves  in  any  British 
possession,  or  in  foreign  countries  with  the  approbation  of  the 
British  government  or  the  representative  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. He  said  in  reply,  take  my  word  for  it  you  had  better  not 
agitate  this  question  of  slavery,  for  these  people  would  not  under- 
stand any  thing  about  it.  I said  if  these  people  are  British  sub- 
jects I should  like  to  have  these  things  explained,  and  that  I had 
been  informed  that  the  Sultan  considers  them  his  subjects;  now 
under  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  course 
for  me  to  persue  is  that  when  any  complaint  is  brought  to  my 
notice,  to  go  first  to  the  Sultan  and  state  my  case,  and  if  the  person 
is  a British  subject  he  will  of  course  according  to  the  terms  of  your 
treaty  decline  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  & if  the  Sultan  tells 
me  the  Banyans  & Hindoos  are  British  subjects,  I should  then  feel 
at  liberty  afterwards  to  make  application  to  you.  He  said,  I 
assure  you.  Sir,  you  will  be  doing  very  wrong  to  go  to  the  Sultan 
at  all. 

The  first  case  that  came  to  my  notice  was  brought  by  two  Am. 
merchants  in  October  last,  viz.  A Hindoo  merchant  failed  owing 
one  American  house  over  33  hundred  dollars  and  the  other  over 
two  hundred  dollars.  The  failure  happened  about  six  months 
before  I arrived.  The  Vice  Consul  Mr  Jelly  represented  the  matter 
to  the  Sultan,  who  appointed  assignees,  and  gave  an  order  to  sell 
his  three  Clove  Plantations,  his  175  slaves,  his  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  the  city,  invested  Mr  Jelly  with  full  power 
to  investigate  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  pledged  himself  that 
the  Americans  should  have  full  justice  done  them.  The  liabilities 
were  ascertained  to  be  about  24,000  dollars  and  from  the  assets 
the  creditors  would  receive  about  85%  of  their  debts  after  making 
due  allowances  for  losses.  In  about  9 or  10  months  50%  was  paid 
and  the  assignees  represented  that  the  creditors  would  receive 
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10  ft  more.  After  awaiting  some  time  the  Am.  merchants  not  be- 
ing able  to  affect  a settlement,  placed  their  claims  in  my  hands, 
expressing  their  conviction  that  the  bankrupt  had  practiced  frauds 
to  a large  extent,  and  if  the  matter  could  be  properly  investigated 
the  frauds  would  be  made  to  appear.  On  representing  the  subject 
to  the  Sultan  I was  treated  in  a very  cavilier  manner,  and  he  re- 
fused at  first  to  take  any  notice  of  the  complaint,  when  I told  his 
Highness  that  the  British  Consul  had  informed  me  that  this  bank- 
rupt was  a British  subject,  but  inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  the 
subject  in  hand  before  when  Mr  Jelly  was  Vice  Consul,  I had  felt 
bound  also  to  refer  the  matter  to  him,  but  if  you  now  tell  me 
that  this  bankrupt  is  a British  subject  my  business  ceases  with 
you,  and  I shall  make  application  to  the  British  Consul.  The 
Sultan  said  this  man  is  my  subject,  but  I have  a paper  to  show 
who  are  my  subjects  and  who  are  Eng  subjects.  I told  the  Sultan 
that  I felt  desirous  to  know  how  the  matter  stood  as  I was  in 
doubt  whether  I ought  to  represent  such  cases  to  his  Highness  or 
the  British  Consul.  He  declined  giving  me  any  further  information 
on  the  subject,  and  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  business  his  High- 
ness made  several  propositions  which  I could  not  accept.  On  a 
subsequent  visit  his  Highness  was  more  pliable  and  readily  en- 
tered into  the  merits  of  the  question;  and  proposed  that  I should 
make  a thorough  examination  of  the  books  and  he  would  give  me 
the  bankrupts  book-keeper  and  an  interpreter.  This  I at  first  de- 
clined doing;  but  his  Highness  urged  that  I should  take  upon 
myself  the  examination  in  order  to  prove  the  frauds  which  I had 
represented,  I believed  to  exist.  He  said  he  had  questioned  the 
man  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  debts  due  him,  and  the  charge  of 
not  accounting  for  a large  amount  of  property;  and  the  man  said, 
you  may  cut  off  my  head  if  you  find  any  more  debts  than  I have 
represented  or  discover  . . . that  any  frauds  have  been  committed; 
now  for  myself  I don’t  believe  that  any  thing  is  wrong,  but  if  you 
will  make  the  examination  then  you  will  know  and  the  books 
shall  be  the  proof,  and  if  this  man  has  cheated  in  any  thing  I will 
make  him  pay  two  dollars  for  one;  and  I will  give  an  order  to 
have  the  books  sent  to  your  house  and  the  assignees  shall  come 
and  tell  you  all  about  this  business.  I consented  to  the  examination 
and  employed  Mr  S.  R.  Masury  one  of  the  merchants  interested 
to  help  carry  it  forward.  When  it  was  complete  I endeavoured  to 
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get  the  assignees  to  examine  the  result.  They  refused  8c  pressed 
me  to  bring  the  matter  to  his  Highness  saying  that  one  step  could 
not  be  taken  without  his  order.  Therefore,  I sent  for  his  Highness 
secretary  and  gave  him  the  minutes  of  the  investigation,  showing 
that  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  of  debts  had  been  kept  back 
besides  one  debt  of  over  five  thousand  dollars  which  the  book- 
keeper told  me  was  worthless;  I also  showed  that  by  the  purchases 
and  sales,  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  had  not  been  accounted 
for:  also  that  the  bankrupt  had  collected  debts  and  appropriated 
them  to  his  own  use  after  his  books  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  assignees.  The  secretary  took  down  the  minutes  in  Arabic, 
and  I asked  the  secretary  to  remind  his  Highness  of  his  promise 
that  the  books  should  be  the  proof  of  the  fraud,  and  if  his  High- 
ness wished  to  see  the  papers  I would  have  them  translated.  I 
proposed  that  in  regard  to  the  Am  debt,  a compromise  should  be 
made,  and  requested  that  conferees  might  be  appointed.  The  next 
day  the  Secretary  said,  I presented  to  his  Highness  your  statement, 
and  I also  told  him  your  wish  to  make  a compromise;  and  his 
Highness  told  me  to  say  that  he  did  not  wish  the  papers  translated, 
and  that  he  could  do  nothing  about  this  business,  that  it  was  an 
affair  of  the  merchants  8c  they  could  settle  it  among  themselves. 
I received  this  communication  with  perfect  astonishment,  as  the 
answer  was  so  much  at  varience  with  the  previous  arrangement 
and  disrespectful  to  the  U.S.  Consul.  However,  I dismissed  the 
secretary  saying  I must  take  time  to  consider  what  course  I should 
take.  The  next  day  I wrote  his  Highness  officially  enquiring 
whether  the  Banyans  8c  Hindoos  were  his  subjects,  or  not.  . . . 
I strongly  suspected  that  the  Sultan  had  received  some  communi- 
cation from  the  British  Consul  in  regard  to  his  interfereance  in 
this  business  from  the  fact  that  the  Consul  had  complained  to  me 
a day  or  two  before  of  my  course  8c  told  me  that  the  whole 
management  was  fraudulent,  8c  he  had  respresented  to  the 
British  government  that  the  bankrupt  was  a British  subject,  and 
the  American  Consul  had  taken  the  part  of  the  sultan  in  the 
affair,  and  that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  interfered  was  because 
he  had  not  been  applied  to  officially.  Under  this  impression  I 
wrote  the  letter  in  question.  His  Highness  answer  is  also  en- 
closed. . . . You  will  please  to  note  his  reply.90  And  in  addition 

90.  See  document  XVI.38. 
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to  the  note  the  secretary  told  me  he  was  directed  by  his  Highness 
to  say  that  the  American  Consul  had  no  business  to  ask  him  who 
his  subjects  were,  but  if  the  President  of  the  U.  States  should 
write  to  him  to  know  then  he  would  tell  him.  This  I considered  not 
only  offensive  but  a direct  insult.  I requested  the  secretary  to  say 
to  his  Highness,  that  he  had  not  answered  my  question  and  that 
his  message  was  disrespectful  to  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  I should  communicate  it  to  the  government  immediately.  The 
next  day  the  secretary  came  and  said  his  Highness  wanted  to 
know  why  I wanted  a written  answer  whether  the  Banyans  & 
Hindoos  were  his  subjects  or  not.  I then  told  him  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  British  Consul  above  recited,  8c  that  the  Consul  had 
pressed  me  so  often  to  acknowledge  them  as  British  subjects,  and 
his  Highness  was  so  temporizing  in  regard  to  the  claims  I had 
brought  to  his  notice,  that  it  was  important  that  I should  know 
definitely  whose  subjects  Banyans  8c  Hindoos  were.  The  Secretary 
said.  His  Highness  told  me  to  say  to  you  that  you  had  better  tell 
the  Am.  merchants  when  they  have  any  trade  with  these  people 
to  make  them  write  on  paper  whether  they  are  English  subjects 
or  Arab  subjects,  and  also  about  the  other  business  his  Highness 
had  ordered  the  Americans  to  be  paid  20%  more  and  finish  their 
claim.  When  the  offer  of  20%  was  made  to  me  direct,  on  confering 
with  the  merchants,  I agreed  to  this  as  a final  settlement. 

The  British  Consul  is  highly  incensed  with  me  for  not  acknowl- 
edging the  Banyan  8c  Hindo  Merchants  as  British  subjects,  and 
I am  satisfied  the  sultan  would  be  as  much  so,  if  I should  take 
such  a course,  though  my  impression  is  that  to  the  British  Consul 
the  Sultan  admits  they  are  British  subjects  to  a certain  extent,  but 
where  the  distinction  is,  if  any,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  of  the  Am.  trade  is  with  Banyan 
8c  Hindoo  merchants,  and  as  difficulties  have  occurred,  and  are 
likely  to  occur,  the  information  I have  sought  is  highly  important; 
and  I can  but  hope  you  will  take  it  into  consideration  and  give 
me  such  instruction  as  you  deem  necessary.  In  regard  to  the  Sul- 
tans messages  which  I have  complained  of  8c  his  vaccillating 
pollicy,  I will  . . . suggest,  with  all  due  respect,  that  if  a strong 
letter  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Sultan  himself  from  the  U.S. 
government  it  would  do  incalculable  good;  for,  considering  the 
general  character  of  asiatic  Princes  if  the  messages  of  which  I have 
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complained  go  unnoticed  by  the  government,  I shall  be  liable  to 
still  greater  indignities  whenever  in  my  official  duties  I am 
obliged  to  transact  business  with  his  Highness. 

In  regard  to  all  my  intercourse  with  the  Sultan  I have  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  my  instructions  to  the  very 
letter. 

The  Sultan  himself  is  the  government  and  it  is  necessary  that 
I should  do  my  business  with  him.  All  his  subjects  without  distinc- 
tion go  to  him,  and  if  an  Eng  or  an  Am.  merchant  should  go  to 
him  with  any  complaint  the  Sultan  would  not  refer  them  to  their 
own  Consul  but  decide  for  or  against  them  as  suited  his  own 
pleasure. 

In  regard  to  the  Banyans  & Hindoos  themselves,  they  claim  to 
be  Arab  subjects  or  Eng  subjects  as  will  best  suit  their  purpose. 
An  individual  will  go  to  his  Highness  today  with  his  complaint 
and  is  heard,  and  calls  himself  the  subject  of  his  Highness.  To- 
morrow the  same  individual  will  go  to  the  British  Consulate  and 
claim  protection  as  an  Eng  subject  & he  is  received.  They  own 
Dows  and  make  voyages  to  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  India 
under  the  British  registry  & flag,  and  make  their  voyages  to  the 
coast  under  the  Sultans  flag,  trade  within  the  restricted  limits 
in  the  articles  of  Ivory  and  Gum  Copal,  and  enter  largely  into 
the  Slave  trade,  all  with  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Consul  and 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  It  is  estimated  on  the  best  authority  that 
Banyans  & Hindoos  claimed  to  be  British  subjects,  hold  in  Zan- 
zibar more  than  ten  thousand  slaves.  Not  long  since  a Banyan 
complained  to  the  British  Consul  that  another  Banyan  ordered 
one  of  his  slaves  to  beat  him  severely.  The  Consul  arraigned 
the  Banyan  and  fined  him  fifty  dollars  and  sentenced  him  to 
be  imprisoned  until  it  was  paid.  This  I heard  from  the  British 
Consul.  Another  case,  a Hindoo  merchant  died,  the  B.  Consul 
took  charge  of  his  effects  and  among  the  property  sold  was  a 
large  number  of  slaves.  In  these  affairs  and  others  that  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  the  Sultan  did  not  interfere  and  claim  them 
as  his  subjects.  Thus  you  will  perceive  the  policy  of  the  Sultan  in 
regard  to  exercising  his  laws  over  them  as  his  subjects,  and  the 
still  more  reprehensible  policy  of  an  officer  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  claiming  them  as  bonefide  British  subjects  when  they 
are  so  notoriously  engaged  in  the  Slave  trade  & slavery.  These  are 
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well  known  facts,  and  considering  my  difficult  position  between 
his  Highness  and  the  British  Consul,  I conceive  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  acquaint  you  therewith. 

38.  SAID  BIN  SULTAN  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY  28, 

1847.91 

...  I have  received  your  kind  letter,  and  I understand  what 
you  have  written.  My  friend  there  is  no  necessity  for  your  asking 
such  a question,  for  all  the  people  understand  who  are  Arab  peo- 
ple and  who  are  English  people.  If  you  wish  or  require  anything 
on  my  part  let  me  know. 

39.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH  13, 

1847.92 

...  I have  received  [a  communication]  from  the  Am.  merchants 
in  Zanzibar.  ...  I wrote  to  the  Department  soon  after  I came 
to  Zanzibar  under  date  of  February  21st  184693  . . . espressing  his 
Highness  desire  that  the  Govt  of  the  U States  should  make  an  ex- 
ception to  the  2d  article  of  the  Treaty.  ...  Up  to  this  date  no  an- 
swer has  been  received  to  that  communication;  for  the  last  six 
months  the  Sultan  has  been  impatient  for  an  answer,  and  has  made 
many  enquiries  of  me  to  know  if  the  U.  States  govt  had  not  writ- 
ten me  on  the  subject.  On  enquiry,  and  my  answer,  he  felt  some 
surprise  that  Am.  merchants  did  not  notify  the  government  of 
their  intention  of  sending  their  ships  to  foreign  parts.  In  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  communication  enclosed,  it  appears  to 
me  to  have  so  direct  a bearing  upon  the  proposed  alteration  of 
the  treaty,  that  I have  determined  to  submit  it  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  your  department.  Under  the  difficulty  of  saying 
any  thing  to  his  Highness  about  his  commercial  operations,  I 
have  adopted  this  course  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Govement  of  the  U.S.  viz.  I simply 
informed  his  Highness  that  I had  received  a letter  from  the  Am. 
merchants  in  Zanzibar  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  trade,  and 


91.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 

92.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 

93.  See  document  XVI .21. 
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that  they  had  represented  that  His  Highness  had  entered  so  largely 
into  the  trade  and  was  preparing  to  send  one  or  more  ships  to 
America  which  should  he  do  so  would  ruin  their  commercial 
operations,  & oblige  them  to  seek  a market  on  the  coast;  and  in 
view  of  what  they  had  expressed,  said  that  if  they  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  the  priviliges  of  the  treaty  I could  not  prevent  it. 
My  impression  is  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  mer- 
chants will  find  it  to  be  important  to  their  commercial  operations 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilige,  and  under  the  circumstances  I 
thought  it  better  to  give  his  Highness  timely  intimation  that  I 
could  not  prevent  their  going  to  the  coast  if  they  were  disposed 
to.  His  Highness  said  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Eng.  merchants 
had  written  such  a letter  as  I had  mentioned  to  the  Eng.  Consul, 
and  if  I had  treated  the  Americans  in  the  same  way  as  the  Eng 
Consul  had  done  I should  have  done  right;  and  if  I would  ask 
the  Eng.  Consul  he  would  tell  me  what  he  said  to  the  Eng.  mer- 
chants. I told  his  Highness  I did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  ask 
the  Eng  Consul  how  I ought  to  treat  Am.  merchants,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  he  might  think  proper  to  treat  Eng.  merchants  or 
their  communications,  it  would  be  no  guide  for  me,  and  I should 
hold  no  correspondence  with  the  Eng.  Consul  on  the  subject;  and 
that  the  government  of  the  U.S.  would  protect  her  merchts  abroad 
whenever  it  was  necessary.  The  Sultan  desired  to  know  if  the 
government  would  take  notice  of  these  merchants  letter.  I said, 
I should  forward  it  to  the  department,  and  that  I could  not 
express  an  opinion  as  to  how  they  would  act  upon  it.  The  Sultan 
wished  to  know  if  I thought  the  govt  would  allow  them  to  go 
to  the  coast  to  trade.  I said,  I had  no  evidence  that  they  would 
not,  8c  quoted  what  the  department  had  written,  and  in  view  of 
that  instruction,  I should  not  be  able  to  prevent  them.  The  Sultan 
said,  I will  prevent  them.  The  English  8c  French  do  not  go,  and  the 
Americans  shall  not  go.  I reminded  his  Highness  that  he  had 
desired  me  to  write  to  the  U.S.  government  on  the  subject  of  the 
coast  trade,  and  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  now  to  prevent  Ameri- 
cans from  trading  on  the  coast,  why  he  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  ask  the  American  government  to  make  an  exception  to  the 
treaty.  His  Highness  said  the  Treaty  permitted  the  Americans 
to  trade  in  all  the  ports.  I do  not  call  small  villages  ports,  but  if 
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any  places  have  forts  and  Custom  house  they  are  ports  8c  not 
otherwise.  Therefore  if  the  Americans  attempt  to  go  there  to 
trade  I will  prevent  them.  This  is  my  answer.  Now  you  can  write 
to  your  government  and  we  will  see  what  answer  they  make. 
The  Sultan  also  wished  to  know  if  the  Eng  8c  American  merchants 
thought  he  would  destroy  their  trade.  I said  it  was  their  opinion 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  He  asked  me  if  he  had  not  the  right 
to  trade  as  much  as  he  pleased.  I replied  that  I had  never  made 
any  enquiry  of  him  about  his  commercial  policy,  and  it  was  not 
now  my  purpose  to  do  so. 

The  Sultan  asked  me  if  I did  not  think  that  when  lord 
Palmerston  heard  of  the  movement  of  the  Eng  merchts  he  would 
say  they  had  no  sense.  I replied  it  was  impossible  to  say  how 
lord  Palmerston  would  look  upon  it.  The  Sultan  then  asked  if  I 
thought  the  Eng.  merchants  would  dare  to  write  to  lord  Palmer- 
ston. I said  I did  not  come  to  represent  Eng  merchants  but  since 
he  had  made  the  enquiry,  I would  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  I had 
heard  that  the  Eng.  merchants  were  preparing  documents  to  send 
to  lord  Palmerston  and  would  represent  that  1500  or  2000  Indian 
British  subjects  had  for  a long  time  been  engaged  in  the  coast 
trade  and  would  ask  that  the  government  should  therefore  con- 
sider the  restriction  a mere  nominal  thing  and  allow  British  born 
subjects  the  right  of,  8c  protection  in  the  coast  trade.  The  Sultan 
said  you  have  asked  me  who  are  my  subjects.  Now  this  is  my  an- 
swer; but  first  answer  me  one  question.  According  to  the  English 
law,  can  a British  subject  hold  slaves?  I said,  no  your  Highness 
they  cannot.  The  Sultan  said  now  you  have  answered  my  question. 
I tell  you  that  all  the  people  in  Zanzibar  who  hold  slaves  are  my 
subjects;  and  those  who  do  not  are  Eng  subjects;  and  now  my 
friend  I am  going  to  tell  you  something  that  perhaps  you  won’t 
like  very  well.  The  English  are  my  best  friends,  and  at  one  time 
in  Arabia  they  gave  me  three  thousand  men  to  fight  for  me  and 
have  done  me  various  offices  of  kindness,  and  I can  never  forget 
them,  for  it  is  a custom  of  the  Arabs.94  If  a man  gives  him  a cup 
of  cold  water  he  will  always  remember  it  with  gratitude;  and  now 
if  any  of  these  people  come  to  me  to  settle  their  business,  I will 


94.  British  aid  to  Said  bin  Sultan  in  Arabia  is  discussed  in  Coupland,  East 
Africa  and  its  Invaders , 108ff. 
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settle  it,  but  if  they  go  to  the  Eng  Consul  he  will  settle  it,  and  it 
is  all  the  same;  for  the  Eng  people  and  the  Arab  people  are  all 
one,  and  if  you  wish  at  any  time  to  go  with  your  complaints  to 
the  Eng  Consul  you  can  go,  or  you  can  come  to  me;  or  if  any 
Arab  people  come  to  you,  you  can  settle  their  differences,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad.  I said,  your  Highness,  I can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  people,  and  I am  quite  sure  my  government  would  not 
acknowledge  any  people  to  be  the  subjects  of  two  Sovereigns  at 
the  same  time. 

To  return  to  the  letter  of  the  merchants.  . . . The  Sultans  com- 
mercial operations  at  present  affect  the  Eng.  merchants  most 
seriously;  and  I believe  there  is  some  foundation  in  the  report 
that  the  Sultan  intends  to  send  his  ships  to  America,  and  the 
merchants  say  he  can  import  so  largely  of  any  one  article  as  to 
overstock  the  market  so  that  months  before  and  after  the  arrival 
of  his  ship  certain  imports  of  merchants  find  no  sale  or  must  be 
sold  at  ruinous  prices.  The  Sultan  has  supplied  the  market  in 
advance  for  several  years  with  crockery  ware  and  has  overstocked 
the  market  to  an  allarming  extent  with  Glass  Beads  (an  important 
article  of  commerce).  These  and  other  importations  of  his  High- 
ness have  all  alarmed  the  British  merchants  very  much.  The  Am. 
merchants  seeing  the  result  of  the  Sultans  commercial  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Eng  trade  feel  that  they  have  just  cause  for  appre- 
hension in  supposing  their  ruin  if  the  Sultan  should  enter 
directly  into  the  Am.  trade.  American  Cottons  are  the  great  staple 
article  of  trade.  . . . The  Sultan  himself  produces  about  1,000,000 
pounds  of  Cloves  and  about  250,000  pounds  of  Sugar  annually. 
These  he  will  not  sell  in  Zanzibar  at  any  price,  & in  addition  to 
exporting  these  productions  at  different  times,  and  to  make  as- 
sorted cargoes  he  invests  largely  in  Copal,  Hides  &c,  and  conse- 
quently comes  into  competition  with  other  merchants.  About  two 
months  since  the  Sultan  sent  a cargo  to  England  valued  at 
$100,000.  He  has  now  a vessel  in  port  chartered  by  his  agents  in 
England  which  brought  out  a valuable  cargo,  and  is  now  loading 
for  England  on  the  Sultans  account.05  Should  the  Sultan  send 

95.  The  Sultan’s  agent  in  London  was  the  merchant  R.  N.  Hunt.  For  unfavorable 
comments  on  his  handling  of  the  Sultan’s  business,  Loarer,  No.  1,  “lie  de  Zangue- 
bar,”  O.I.  523,  A.O.M. 
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his  ships  to  america  he  would  no  doubt  export  Gum  Copal,  Ivory 
Sc  Hides  to  a large  amount.  There  are  always  Am.  funds  in  the 
market  sufficient  to  purchase  all  the  Ivory  suitable  for  the  Am. 
market.  Probably  J of  the  Ivory  imported  into  the  U.  States 
is  from  East  Africa,  Sc  the  larger  portion  from  Zanzibar.  I now 
have  the  strongest  impression  that  the  Sultan  is  only  defering  his 
entering  into  the  Am.  trade  until  he  receives  the  concurrence  of 
the  U.  States  government  in  the  alteration  of  the  treaty  granting 
to  him  a monopoly  of  the  coast  trade  in  the  articles  of  Ivory  & 
Gum  Copal.  Having  secured  this,  it  would  prevent  the  Americans 
from  Ending  a market  on  the  coast,  and  would  surely  ruin  Am. 
commerce  in  his  Highness  dominions.  Therefore  I would  recom- 
mend to  you  that  no  exception  should  be  made  to  the  Treaty 
whatever,  and  in  view  of  his  Highness  policy,  and  his  expressed 
determination  of  preventing  the  Ams.  from  trading  on  the  coast, 
that  the  government  should  give  the  Sultan  to  understand  that  it 
would  protect  Am.  merchants  in  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
liges.  . . . 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  Sultans  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 
He  sells  the  revenues  in  Zanzibar  for  a term  of  5 years  for 
$165,000.  per  annum.  This  embraces  Zanzibar  and  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions  in  East  Africa.  The  Custom  master  has 
his  revenue  officers  in  every  town  and  village  and  the  duties  on 
the  coast  are  regulated  by  him,  and  is  all  included  in  Zanzibar 
district.  Grant  the  monopoly  of  Ivory  Sc  Copal  on  the  coast,  and 
then  suppose  the  Sultan  enters  into  American  trade,  what  would 
be  the  result?  All  articles  imported  by  him,  or  for  him,  from  for- 
eign countries  or  from  the  coast  pays  no  duty;  consequently  the 
saving  of  duty  Sc  commission  on  foreign  imports  would  give  him 
an  advantage  over  merchants,  and  the  saving  of  duty  on  Ivory  and 
Copal  purchased  by  him  on  the  coast  would  be  a saving  to  him  in 
Zanzibar  of  20  to  25%,  therefore  merchants  could  not  come  into 
competition  with  the  Sultan.  The  English  Consul  appears  to  be 
very  much  in  the  Sultans  interest,  and  his  hostility  to  merchants 
generally  is  of  a most  inveterate  character;  that  he  has  an  undue 
influence  over  the  Sultan  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  and  also 
that  he  would  enter  into  any  intrigue  to  ruin  American  interests 
in  this  quarter.  . . . The  occasional  visit  of  an  U.  States  ship  in 
this  quarter  would  be  beneficial. 
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40.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  STATE  DEPARTMENT,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH  21, 

1847.96 

...  A protest  . . . from  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  . . . 
came  to  me  translated  by  the  British  Consul,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt,  but  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  protest 
was  drafted  by  him.  . . . The  protest  appears  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  conversation  I had  with  his  Highness  in  regard  to  a letter, 
which,  I informed  his  Highness,  I had  received  from  American 
merchants  on  the  state  8c  prospects  of  trade  8cc.  In  referring  to  that 
conversation  . . . his  Highness  gives  the  impression  that  I entered 
a formal  complaint  on  the  part  of  Am.  citizens  8c  British  subjects, 
or,  that  I intended  to  say  they  would  do  so  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments against  his  or  his  subjects  entering  into  commerce  8c 
trade.97  This  I regarded  as  a very  unfair  inference,  and  ...  I visited 
his  Highness  and  the  following  conversation  took  place.  I told  the 
Sultan  I had  received  his  protest  accompanied  with  a translation  in 
the  hand  writing  of  the  British  Consul,  and  I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised, as  heretofore  his  custom  had  been  to  forward  his  communi- 
cations by  the  hand  of  his  secretary  who  gave  me  the  translation,  8c 
I wrote  it  in  English,  and  I would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would 
still  continue  to  pursue  that  course,  as  I had  a decided  objection 
to  the  British  Consul  being  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
our  communications.  The  Sultan  said,  Capt  Hamerton  under- 
stands all  about  this  business,  and  I have  no  proper  translator, 
therefore  I sent  it  to  him.  Now  I see  you  don’t  like  it,  I will  after 
this  do  as  you  say. 

I said,  your  Highness,  I perceive  by  the  protest  there  is  some 
mistake  about  the  conversation  between  us,  8c  I came  ...  to 
make  an  explanation  that  no  misunderstanding  should  exist  be- 
tween us.  First,  did  you  not  ask  me  various  questions  about  lord 
Palmerston  and  British  subjects,  and  to  your  question,  “if  I 
thought  the  Eng  merchants  would  dare  to  write  to  lord  Palmer- 
ston,” did  I not  say,  “that  I did  not  come  to  represent  Eng  mer- 
chants, but  since  you  have  made  the  enquiry,  I will  take  the 
liberty  to  say  that  I have  heard  that  the  Eng  merchants  were  pre- 


96.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

97.  See  document  XVI. 39. 
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paring  documents  to  send  to  lord  Palmerston  & would  represent 
that  1500  or  2000  Indian  British  subjects  had  been  for  a long 
time  engaged  in  the  coast  trade  8cc.”  The  Sultan  said,  what  you 
say  is  true.  I said  that  according  to  the  . . . protest  any  one  would 
suppose  who  knew  nothing  of  the  conversation  that  I had  volun- 
tarily given  this  information,  and  had  really  undertaken  to  repre- 
sent English  subjects,  and  now  your  Highness  I wish  to  know  if 
I told  you  that  the  Am.  merchants  would  make  any  complaint  to 
the  U.S.  Govt  about  you  or  your  subjects  trading.  The  Sultan  said 
you  told  me  about  the  letter,  and  these  people  complained  about 
my  trading,  and  said  they  would  go  to  the  coast.  I told  your 
Highness  that  I had  received  a letter  from  the  merchants  on  the 
state  and  prospects  of  trade,  and  they  had  represented  that  your 
Highness  had  entered  so  largely  into  trade,  and  they  had  heard 
you  were  about  to  send  ships  to  America,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  find  a market  on  the  coast,  and  also  said  if  they  were 
disposed  to  go,  I could  not  prevent  them.  Now  if  this  is  a clear 
understanding  of  our  conversation,  it  places  the  matter  in  a 
different  light,  and  it  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  protest  is 
made  upon  slight  grounds.  . . . The  Sultan  said  the  meaning  of  the 
English  and  Arabic  is  different.  Now  my  friend  I want  to  ask 
you  one  question,  and  before  God  answer  me  truly.  Have  the 
American  merchants  a right  to  write  a letter  complaining  of  me. 
I said  their  letter  was  not  a complaint  against  your  Highness  but 
a statement  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  trade.  The  Sultan  asked, 
has  the  Am.  Consul  a right  to  receive  such  a letter.  I said,  he  has 
the  right,  and  is  bound  to  do  so.  . . . The  Sultan  asked,  will  the 
government  take  any  notice  of  these  merchants  letter.  I said,  I did 
not  make  any  answer  to  the  letter,  but  referred  it  to  the  depart- 
ment . . . and  I could  not  express  any  opinion.  The  Sultan  asked, 
do  you  think  the  Americans  have  any  right  to  trade  on  the  coast? 
I said,  your  Highness  has  twice  made  application  to  the  Govt  for 
an  alteration  of  the  Treaty  on  the  ground  that  if  the  Americans 
traded  then  the  English  and  French  would  do  the  same,  and  the 
department  has  written  a letter  on  the  subject.  The  Sultan  said, 
let  them  go,  they  can’t  do  any  thing,  for  all  I should  have  to  do 
would  be  to  send  but  one  of  my  slaves  and  bum  and  destroy  every 
thing  and  carry  my  people  into  the  bush.  I said,  I hope  your  High- 
ness will  not  be  advised  to  such  a policy,  for  if  the  Americans  have 
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a right  to  go,  and  you  should  take  such  measures,  the  American 
Government  would  look  upon  it  in  the  same  light  as  if  your 
Highness  should  destroy  Zanzibar  to  prevent  Americans  from 
trading  here. 

The  Sultan  said  I wish  you  to  write  to  your  government  about 
this  business.  I said,  I have  already  done  so,  but  now  I perceive  you 
have  a different  understanding  of  the  Treaty  from  what  you 
formerly  had.  The  Sultan  said,  I asked  the  Eng  Consul  some 
questions,  and  now  I shall  myself  write  to  the  Government.  . . . 

I am  informed  on  good  authority  that  the  Sultan  did,  after 
each  of  my  visits,  give  immediate  information  to  the  British  Con- 
sul of  the  full  particulars  of  our  conversation.  I do  not  believe 
that  the  Sultan  would  have  of  himself,  made  any  protest,  and  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  it  was  sent  through  the  advice  of  the  British 
Consul.  I am  also  informed  that  it  is  a custom  of  the  Sultan  to 
inform  the  British  Consul  of  the  nature  of  all  official  visits:  from 
what  I hear  I believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  British  Consul  is  as 
much  the  Sultans  advisor  as  if  he  were  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Sultan.  Information  has  been  given  to  me  confidentially  that  the 
Sultan  will  write  to  the  British  Govt  through  the  British  Consul 
to  request  it  to  intercede  with  the  U States  Govt  to  alter  the 
Treaty  agreeably  to  his  wishes.  The  British  Consul  is  so  much 
prejudiced  against  Americans  in  general,  that  to  be  informed  by 
the  Sultan  of  all  my  official  transactions,  and  to  advise  the  Sultan 
there  on,  operates  greatly  to  my  disadvantage,  and  against  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  Govt  of  the  U.  States.  I am  satisfied  that  the  Sul- 
tan is  so  much  under  the  B.  Consuls  influence  that  he  is  almost  en- 
tirely controuled  by  him,  and  thus  I am  liable  to  be  defeated  in 
my  official  duties  in  securing  to  Am.  citizens  their  just  rights.  . . . 

41.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  27, 

1847.98 

I had  the  honor  under  date  of  the  10th  of  August  last  to  ad- 
dress you  in  regard  to  American  property  at  Majungo  Madagas- 
car." I have  now  to  inform  you  that  soon  after  writing  that  letter, 
the  Queen  in  answer  to  the  letter  I had  the  honor  to  address  to 


98.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

99.  See  document  XVI.25. 
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her  on  the  subject,  gave  an  order  to  allow  all  American  property 
then  in  Majungo  to  be  exported;  and  I am  now  informed  by 
Capt  McFarland  that  he  has  recovered  all  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Barks  Star  & Emily  Wilder.  The  American  vessels  are  al- 
lowed to  land  goods  at  Majungo,  but  are  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing the  productions  of  the  country.  Therefore,  the  ports  of 
Madagascar  remain  virtually  closed  against  American  commerce. 
I understand  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  her  Majesty  supposes  the 
American  vessels  will  transfer  their  cargoes  to  the  French  & 
English.  . . . 

42.  JOHN  BERTRAM  TO  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  SALEM,  OCTOBER  16, 

1847.100 

...  I fear  that  the  Zanzabar  trade  has  seen  its  best  days,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  competition  from  this  country,  as  from 
other  causes,  & the  increase  number  of  foreign  vessels  visiting  the 
port.  But  we  must  not  complain.  We  have  reap  a rich  harvest  the 
last  10  years.  . . . 

43.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER 

20,  1847.101 

. . . The  Imaum  has  recently  received  letters  from  his  agent  in 
London  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sales  of  the  Caroline's 
cargo  are  very  dissatisfactory.102  Two  days  since  he  called  his 
head  men  with  Jeram  together  for  consultation,  when  the  Imaum 
agreed  to  abandon  the  Carolines  projected  voyage  provided  he 
could  dispose  of  her  cargo  here  without  loss.  . . . The  Imaum  pro- 
posed to  Jeram  to  see  if  I would  take  the  Sugar,  Dates,  Hides  & 
a part  of  the  Cloves,  & himself  as  agent  for  R.  Cogan  & Co  the 
balance.  Also  if  he  could  sell  his  own  productions  of  Cloves  & 
Sugar  in  Z he  would  give  up  sending  his  ships  to  any  country.  . . . 
Jeram  took  my  propositions  with  his  own  on  paper  & reported  to 
the  Imaum,  when  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  voyage  to  Eng- 
land. We  have  the  Hides.  Jeram  buys  the  Oil  & Dates  and  has 
engaged  to  freight  the  Sugar  to  England  if  there  is  room  in  his 

100.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  4. 

101.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

102.  See  document  XVI.39,  note  95. 
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vessels.  The  Cloves  are  to  be  sent  to  Bombay  8c  consigned  to 
Jerams  house.  . . . 

As  I am  advised,  I entertain  the  strongest  conviction  that  if 
we  had  not  commenced  and  perservered  with  our  battle  with  the 
Imaum  8 months  ago  that  at  this  juncture  the  Caroline  would  have 
gone  to  the  U States  with  an  invoice  of  $100,000.  The  Eng.  Con- 
sul strongly  advised  it,  8c  I am  now  not  sorry  for  my  bold  and 
determined  manner  with  the  Imaum.  On  the  whole,  Mr  Fabens 
and  myself  did  not  begin  our  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
Imaum  too  soon.  . . . 

Now,  the  Imaum  is  in  the  humor  to  abandon  his  commercial 
operations,  8c  his  earnest  desire  is  to  secure  sales  of  his  Sugar  in 
Z,  8c  Cloves  in  Z 8c  Indian  ports.  This  done  and  we  have  nothing 
further  to  fear  of  his  competition.  . . . 


44.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY 

3,  1848.103 

. . . The  Imaum  received  very  bad  news  from  London  which 
made  him  desirous  of  abandoning  the  Caroline's  voyage  al- 
together. ...  If  we  could  make  a road  for  him  to  dispose  of  his 
own  productions,  Cloves  8c  Sugar,  he  would  give  up  sending  his 
ships  to  any  country.  ...  I think  I have  a correct  report  that 
Hamerton  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Imaum  to  send  the  Caroline  to 
the  U.  States.  . . . The  Imaum  wants  Mr.  Shepard  to  buy  his  sugar 
every  year.  . . ,104  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Imaum  is 
ready  to  back  out  of  trade.  By  the  way  he  has  just  taken  a young 
Persian  wife  which  will  take  up  his  attention  until  he  gets  a 
boy.105  Poor  Peters  died  a terrible  death  of  Dysentary.  One  morn- 
ing very  early  he  sent  for  Jeram  8c  myself  to  come  to  him  8c  gave 
us  a few  parting  words.  . . . The  business  is  being  wound  up. 
Jeram  says  Mr  Henderson  will  never  do  any  more  business  in 
Z.  . . ,106 


103.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  4. 

104.  See  document  XVI.48,  note  120. 

105.  The  marriage  did  not  succeed;  the  Sultan’s  Persian  wife  later  left  Zanzibar. 
Osgood,  Notes  or  Recollections,  32. 

106.  See  document  XVII.3,  entry  of  October  1,  1848.  Henderson  died  soon  after. 
Ward  to  Webb,  June  22,  1848,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 
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45.  WILLIAM  MCFARLAND  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEM- 
BER 15,  1848. 107 

. . . My  last  was  from  Nos  Beh  ...  in  which  I mentioned  that 
all  the  sheetings  we  landed  there  before  going  to  Mauritius  were 
sold  and  that  I was  in  hopes  we  should  be  able  to  command  an 
advance  . . . for  the  remainder  we  had  on  board.  In  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  the  Lewis 108  arrived  and  prices  immediately  went  down 
to  $3  and  dull  at  that.  About  this  time  a report  reached  there  from 
Bourbon  to  the  effect  that  Admiral  Dacres109  who  had  been  for 
some  time  at  Tamatave  negotiating  with  the  Queen  of  Madagascar 
had  effected  a compromise,  and  that  the  ports  were  again  open. 
On  the  strength  of  this  and  Capt.  Jackson’s110  account  of  the 
bad  state  of  Marks  health  I started  for  Majunga  sooner  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done  and  found  upon  my  arrival  that  no 
news  of  the  kind  had  reached  there.  Marks  however  was  in  better 
health  than  he  had  been  and  seemed  to  be  daily  improving.  He 
paid  over  the  balance  due,  and  after  a good  deal  of  hesitation  I 
sold  him  50  bales  of  sheetings  at  54  pr.  ps.  duty  off,  and  a few  other 
goods  in  all  amounting  $5196,  towards  which  he  paid  me  $545, 
and  his  note  for  the  balance  at  2 mos. 

I returned  again  to  Nos  Beh  to  close  up  and  found  that  there 
remained  about  30  bales  Sheetings  which  would  require  from  one 
to  two  months  to  dispose  of,  as  Capt.  Jackson  had  landed  and  sold 
about  120  bales;  his  second  mate  in  charge.  As  there  were  some 
other  goods  unsold  which  would  not  answer  for  this  place  I 
judged  it  best  to  leave  them  in  charge  of  Calfaun,111  particularly 
as  the  shell  season  was  near.  There  remains  in  his  hands  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $3210. 

I was  obliged  to  call  again  at  Mayotta  on  my  way  here  to  collect 

107.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  30. 

108.  Owned  by  George  West,  Jr.,  John  G.  Waters,  Richard  P.  Waters,  John  A. 
West,  Benjamin  M.  Jackson,  and  David  Moore.  Salem  Ship  Register,  106. 

109.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Cape  Station  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Edward 
Belcher,  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Samarang  (London,  1848),  204-05. 

110.  Benjamin  Jackson  was  master  of  the  Lewis,  then  in  port.  He  was  a regular 
visitor  to  eastern  Africa. 

111.  Khalfan  bin  Ali,  an  Arab  merchant,  who  had  previously  dealt  with  Ameri- 
can merchants  at  Majunga,  was  regarded  by  Americans  as  "certainly  the  most  active 
& shrewd  trader  among  the  Arabs”  at  Nossy  B£.  Gregg  to  Shepard,  May  12,  1849, 
Shepard  Papers,  Box  38;  MacFarland  to  Shepard,  May  22,  1848,  ibid.,  Box  30;  Jelly 
to  West,  December  5,  1849,  West  Papers,  Box  21. 
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a debt  of  $640,  and  also  with  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Denims  &c.  . . . 

Capt.  Jackson  had  preceded  me  here  and  had  supplied  them 
with  goods  so  that  my  sales  did  not  amount  to  much  over  $200, 
besides  collecting  the  debt  due  before.  . . . 

Upon  my  return  to  N.  Beh  from  Majunga  I learned  from  a 
vessel  directly  from  Tamatave  that  the  negociations  had  utterly 
failed,  the  Queen  demanding  an  indemnity  of  $300  for  every  sea- 
man & soldier  and  $500  for  every  officer  engaged  in  the  fight  at 
that  place,  amounting  to  $80,000.  When  this  was  paid  she  said 
she  was  prepared  to  talk ; of  course  the  Admiral  could  not  listen 
to  it.  . . . 

46.  HORATIO  N.  RUSSEL  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  MOZAMBIQUE,  UN- 
DATED.112 

There  being  no  Consul  or  Commercial  agent  at  this  place  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  the  enclosed  to  you  for  perusal  and 
for  you  to  forward  to  the  U.S.  the  first  opportunity. 

. . . The  brig113  under  my  command  was  chartered  to  a mer- 
chant at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  name  of  Lima  on  the  first  of 
July  1847  . . . for  a voyage  to  the  East  and  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
a lawful  cargo  to  whatever  ports  the  charterer’s  agent  should  desig- 
nate, he  being  a passenger  on  board.  The  brig  was  also  to  take 
what  passengrs  she  could  accomodate.  I left  Rio  on  the  19th  July. 
After  being  clear  of  land  I asked  the  agent  where  I should  shape 
my  course  for.  He  told  me  for  the  Mozambique  channel.  . . . On 
Aug  21st  being  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  [of  Good  Hope]  I 
asked  him  again  where  I should  steer  for.  He  told  me  for  Moma 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  in  Lat  17°  S.  On  Sept  9 I made  the 
land  to  the  Sd  of  Moma  . . . but  there  being  a heavy  sea  on  the  bar 

112.  This  undated  letter  is  enclosed  in  Ward  to  Buchanan,  October  31,  1848, 
Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II.  Ward  reported  that  Russel,  who 
came  from  Boston,  died  of  fever  in  March  1848. 

113.  The  Magoun.  A British  officer  reported  the  taking  of  a supposed  Ameri- 
can slaver,  the  Majonu,  in  Angoche  at  this  time,  but  identified  the  commander  as 
a Spaniard.  Compare  Russel’s  account  with  that  given  in  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  to  consider  the  best  Means  which 
Great  Britain  can  adopt  for  the  final  extinction  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  (or- 
dered printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  1850,  No.  590).  See  also  document 
XVII.3. 
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the  agent  told  me  to  proceed  on  to  the  river  Angosha.  I arrived 
at  the  river  and  anchored  inside  of  the  Isle  of  Mafamale  on  the 
night  of  Sept  10th  . . . Sept  12th  at  noon  a pilot  came  down  and 
took  the  brig  up  to  the  discharging  place.  The  next  morning  I 
asked  the  agent  about  the  Custom  House  dues.  . . . He  told  me 
there  was  no  Custom  house,  it  being  a Moorish  place  but  he  made 
a present  to  the  Sultan  and  told  me  to  discharge  the  cargo,  the 
passengers  doing  the  work.  My  crew  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
In  the  course  of  a month  the  cargo  was  traded.  My  crew  were  all 
taken  sick  but  as  fast  as  they  recovered  they  were  at  work  getting 
the  vessel  in  order  for  sea,  the  agent  employing  negroes  to  put 
sand  ballast  on  board.  Then  I had  to  wait  for  his  orders  as  re- 
specting taking  cargo  or  passengers  back  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Oct 
29th  I had  my  sales  beat  and  I was  all  ready  for  sea  with  the 
exception  of  provisions  and  water  for  my  passengers.  . . . On  Nov 
5th  ...  a boat  was  seen  comeing  up  with  English  colors.  ...  I 
immediately  sent  my  first  officer  to  town  to  tell  the  agent  to  send 
whatever  he  was  to  as  I wanted  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  the  morning  of  Nov  8th  the  boat  came  in  again  and  came 
alongside  and  asked  me  from  whence  I came  and  where  bound  to 
and  also  asked  me  if  I could  spare  him  some  water  &c.  I told  him 
I would  let  him  have  water  8cc  and  asked  him  what  ship  he  be- 
longed to.  The  master  told  me  he  belonged  to  the  Euridice  and 
that  he  was  surveying  the  shoals  upon  the  coast  (which  I think  was 
false).  ...  Nov  10th  I reed  my  passengers  stores  and  water  and 
only  waiting  for  my  sailing  orders  and  passengers.  Nov  13th  the 
passengers  came  on  board.  ...  Nov  14th  the  pilot  came  down.  . . . 
The  pilot  left  Nov  16th.  One  of  the  passengers  died  and  was 
buried  upon  an  Island.  Nov  17th  the  Frigate’s  boat  came  along- 
side again.  The  officer  told  me  that  he  had  been  left  to  watch 
(me  no  doubt)  at  the  Isle  of  Masamale  by  the  Frigate  to  wait  for 
her  return  from  Mosambique  where  she  had  gone  for  water  (to 
inform  the  Portuguese  of  my  being  in  the  river).  . . . Whilst  the 
boat  was  alongside  a man  that  came  passenger  from  Rio  and  had 
committed  some  offence  on  shore  had  stolen  on  board  and  secreted 
himself,  got  into  the  boat  and  she  took  him  away.  . . . From  this 
time  until  the  21st  Nov  no  pilot  came  and  I used  my  best  ex- 
ertions to  get  to  sea  but  was  afraid  to  beat  down  for  fear  of  getting 
the  brig  ashore.  ...  If  I had  the  least  idea  that  I was  doing  any- 
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thing  unlawful  I should  have  run  the  chance.  At  1 PM  Nov  21st  a 
brig  and  Sch  under  Portuguese  colors  and  twelve  boats  under 
English  colors  (belonging  to  the  Frigates  President  and  Euridice) 
all  armed  to  bombard  the  place  was  seen  entering  the  river.  . . . 
They  shortly  anchored  above  us  when  the  Capt  of  the  brig  of 
War  ( Juan  de  Castro)  came  on  board  with  the  treaty  made  with 
the  United  States114  and  said  I had  broken  it  by  entering  this 
river.  I told  him  I was  not  aware  of  its  being  a Portuguese  place  as 
they  never  have  had  possession,  neither  has  their  flag  ever  flown  or 
have  the  government  ever  had  any  resident  there  and  it  being 
under  a Moorish  Sultan  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  Portuguese 
Flag.  The  Capt  said  he  should  put  a prise  crew  on  board  and  send 
the  brig  to  Mosambique.  I told  him  I should  protest  against  it. 
He  then  said  he  wished  me  to  go  on  board  of  his  brig  to  see  the 
Major  (Campas)  commanding  the  forces.  I went  with  him.  He 
treated  me  very  politely  (for  his  own  interest)  and  told  me  he 
wished  me  to  take  a letter  up  to  the  Sultan  of  Angosha.  I took  the 
letter  and  came  on  board,  lowered  my  boat,  put  the  American 
Flag  (a  protection)  in  and  also  took  one  of  my  cabin  passengers 
with  me.  I went  up  and  delivered  the  letter  and  was  to  return 
in  the  morning  for  the  answer.  ...  In  the  morning  of  the  22d 
Nov  I went  to  town  for  the  answer.  The  beach  and  trees  for  a 
mile  were  covered  with  armed  Moors.  I got  the  answer  and  re- 
turned to  the  Man  of  War  at  11  AM.  At  2 PM  I went  up  again, 
the  Moors  being  very  much  enraged  and  having  from  30  to  40 
muskets  pointed  at  me.  As  I approached  the  beach  told  me  if  I 
came  up  again  with  letters  they  would  destroy  me  and  my  boats 
crew,  and  it  was  with  considerable  trouble  that  the  head  Moors 
got  us  safe  to  the  boat.  I returned  to  the  Man  of  War  at  sunset. 
I then  returned  to  my  brig.  After  being  on  board  about  one  hour 
the  Major  sent  for  me  again.  I went  on  board.  He  said  he  wanted 
me  to  go  up  once  more  this  night.  ...  I objected  to  it  telling  him 
we  should  lose  our  lives  by  so  doing.  He  then  became  highly  en- 
raged and  told  the  Capt  of  the  brig  to  send  an  officer  and  men 
on  board  of  my  brig,  take  all  the  passengers  out  of  her  and  take 

114.  The  Portuguese-American  Treaty  of  August  26,  1840,  Articles  I and  VIII, 
forbade  Americans  to  trade  in  areas  of  Portuguese  possessions  where  foreign 
trade  was  not  allowed.  The  Portuguese  claimed  Angoche.  Hunter  Miller  (ed.), 
Treaties  and  other  International  Acts  of  the  United  States  of  America  (Washing- 
ton, 1935),  IV,  295-324. 
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possession  of  her  and  to  detain  me  a prisoner.  ...  (It  seems  the 
letters  were  from  the  governor  of  Mosambique  to  the  Sultan  of 
Angosha  wanting  him  to  acknowledge  the  Portuguese  Flag  and 
subject  himself  to  the  governor  of  Mosambique  and  the  fleet  was 
sent  to  force  him).  . . . 

At  4 AM  Nov  23d  the  boats  made  an  attack  upon  Angosha  and 
bombarded  it  for  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  with  boat  guns  and 
musketry  and  then  retreated  without  landing.  The  English  had 
thirteen  men  badly  wounded  but  none  killed.  In  the  afternoon 
the  whole  fleet  got  under  weigh  ...  to  go  up  to  Mosambique.115 
From  this  date  to  7th  Dec  occupied  the  passage.  During  the  pas- 
sage the  prise  crew  destroyed  and  stole  a great  deal  of  provisions 
and  the  officer  in  command  would  not  allow  any  of  my  crew  to 
go  into  the  hold  except  the  cook  and  steward  and  [we]  were  sub- 
ject to  the  most  insulting  abuse  such  as  the  Americans  are  all 
a set  of  Pirates  and  Slavers.  Now  my  vessel  is  not  detained  for 
slaving  but  by  the  Custom  house.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Mosam- 
bique I made  out  a protest  against  the  whole  proceedings  and 
wished  to  go  on  shore  . . . but  the  answer  to  my  wish  was  that 
the  officer  ...  in  command  [was]  not  to  allow  any  one  of  the 
Americans  to  leave  the  vessell.  . . . 

Dec  16th  an  officer  came  from  the  Man  of  War  Brig  Teja  and 
told  me  my  vessell  was  only  detained  and  ordered  me  to  look  out 
for  her  (the  officer  in  charge  being  incompetent)  and  the  sails 
to  keep  them  dry  or  else  he  would  send  me  to  prison.  I told  him 
I should  do  it  for  my  owners  benefit.  ...  I consider  it  very  insult- 
ing to  the  American  Flag  if  my  vessel  is  only  detained  to  be 
ordered  to  do  any  thing  by  the  Portuguese,  but  as  there  is  no 
American  Consul  or  Resident  in  the  place  they  take  the  advantage 
of  me  and  do  what  they  please.  On  Dec  21st  the  Custom  house 
boat  came  alongside.  After  asking  me  several  questions  demanded 
my  Cargo  book,  Log  book,  and  all  the  brigs  papers  for  which 
they  gave  me  a rect.  . . . On  the  22d  Dec  the  Custom  house  sent 
an  officer  and  several  launches  to  take  what  was  in  the  brig.  . . . 
They  . . . took  . . . everything  that  came  to  hand  excepting  the 
provisions,  the  officer  giving  me  a rect  for  them  and  then  sent 
them  on  shore.  . . . On  Dec  24th  the  Custom  house  boat  came 

115.  For  this  episode  and  the  later,  successful  attack  on  Angoche,  G.  L.  Sulivan, 
Dhow  Chasing  in  Zanzibar  Waters  (London,  1873),  16ff. 
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alongside  and  took  me  on  shore  with  them  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion using  one  of  my  crew  as  interpreter  but  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed with  it  for  the  want  of  an  interpreter  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  had  to  send  me  on  board  in  charge  of  an  officer 
as  if  I was  a murderer.  . . . 

Dec  26  at  3.30  PM  the  Man  of  War  sent  men  on  board  ...  to 
tend  sails  without  saying  any  thing  to  me  about  it  and  considering 
it  an  insult  to  the  American  Flag  I protested  to  the  officer  in 
charge  against  it  and  hoisted  the  ffag.  The  boat  returned  to  the 
brig  of  War.  I went  down  into  my  cabin  and  was  there  a few 
moments  and  the  boat  having  returned  I attempted  to  go  on 
deck.  ...  I was  stopped  by  the  officer  in  charge  and  four  Soldiers 
with  drawn  bayonets.  The  officer  ordered  me  below  as  close 
prisoner.  If  I did  not  go  they  would  shoot  me  or  run  me  through. 
I went  below  & took  the  American  Union  Jack  and  wrapped  it 
around  my  person  (for  protection)  and  . . . proceeded  upon  deck 
and  told  the  officer  to  fire  if  he  wanted  to  but  that  he  would 
have  to  fire  through  the  Jack.  . . . They  went  on  tending  the  sails, 
the  officer  and  corporal  using  the  most  insulting  epithets  about  me 
and  my  country.  . . . 

Dec  30th  at  6 AM  a launch  came  for  me  and  the  crew  to  go 
on  shore  to  be  examined.  They  took  me  to  the  Custom  house 
and  examined  me  as  to  my  voyage  and  cargo  landed  at  Angosha. 
The[y]  had  an  interpreter  but  he  was  not  a good  one  but  he  speaks 
the  best  English  in  the  place  excepting  the  governor  and  him  I 
am  not  allowed  to  see.  I gave  them  the  information  required  and 
as  regards  Angosha  being  a Portuguese  place  I told  them  . . . the 
American  Government  I did  not  think  would  acknowledge  it  a 
Portuguese  place.  The  Director  asked  me  if  I did  not  know  that 
all  vessells  coming  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  must  come  up  to 
Mosambique  first  and  that  the  Portuguese  territory  extended 
from  10°  to  26°  South.  He  shew  me  the  treaty.  I read  it  through 
and  did  not  see  one  word  in  regard  to  coming  up  to  Mosambique 
or  the  boundary  of  their  Territory  and  told  him  so.  . . . 

Jany  18.  The  governor  sent  word  on  board  by  one  of  the  crew 
(who  had  been  on  shore  to  see  him)  for  the  crew  to  make  an 
affedavit  of  the  transactions  at  Angosha.  The  man  also  reported 
that  all  hands  were  to  go  on  shore  to  live,  but  the  mate  and  my- 
self were  prisoners  and  were  to  be  sent  to  Lisbon  for  trial.  Jany 
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20th  I sent  a letter  to  the  governor  requesting  him  to  inform  me 
if  such  was  the  case  and  for  what  we  were  to  be  sent  to  Lisbon 
for.  Jany  21st  the  Commander  of  the  Man  of  War  came  on  board 
with  the  governors  answer  to  my  letter  (in  Portuguese).  One  of 
my  seamen  interpreted  it  as  well  as  he  could  but  there  was  some 
part  of  it  he  could  not  make  out.  The  governor  said  he  did  not 
understand  what  I meant  in  the  letter  and  wished  me  not  to 
bother  him  any  more  with  letters  or  notes.  He  said  he  had 
nothing  to  do  now  with  the  brig  having  put  her  in  Court  this 
day.  (Now  is  these  proceedings  in  accordance  to  the  laws  of 
nations  to  have  a vessell  tried  without  any  person  having  a chance 
to  appear  in  her  behalf  nor  of  informing  me  that  the  trial  was 
to  take  place.)  The  governor  also  told  the  commander  of  the 
brig  to  allow  us  Eleven  cents  per  man  a day  to  live  on  (how 
liberal).  . . . 

47.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER  14, 

1848. 116 

...  I am  disappointed  in  not  sending  a larger  lot  of  Ivory. 
There  is  Ivory  on  the  Coast,  but  at  present  there  is  trouble  among 
the  natives  which  prevents  its  arrival.  . . . 

Per  my  last  letter  ...  I wrote  that  my  money  was  all  invested. 
I borrowed  of  his  Highness  $5000  which  kept  me  along  until  I 
received  further  payments.  . . . 

The  [clove]  crop  will  be  large,  though  . . . the  drought  is 
seriously  affecting  the  clove  trees.  The  Cassader117  on  which  the 
Slaves  are  fed  is  very  scarce  owing  to  the  same.  The  Arabs  are 
now  obliged  to  buy  Corn  & Rice  in  town  to  feed  them  with.  On 
some  parts  of  the  coast  the  drought  has  been  such  that  Com 
& Puddy  are  very  dear.  . . . 

Yesterday  the  Margaret  Ann 118  arrived  from  the  South.  . . . 
At  Nos  Beh  they  were  unable  to  sell  goods,  there  being  much 
disturbance  on  account  of  liberating  slaves.119  The  Govenor  was 

116.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

117.  Cassava. 

118.  The  Margaret  Ann  had  been  sent  to  eastern  African  waters  by  P.  I.  Farnham. 
Shepard  to  Fabens,  July  8,  1847,  Fabens  Papers,  Box  3. 

119.  All  slaves  in  French  colonies  were  freed  following  the  Revolution  of  1848  in 
France.  Hardy,  Histoire  de  la  Colonisation  Frangaise,  189-90. 
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obliged  to  send  to  Mayotta  to  obtain  soldiers  in  order  to  enforce 
the  act  of  liberation.  . . . 


48.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER 

14,  1848.120 

. . . The  Sultan  sends  his  sugar  to  England  for  refining  & it 
will  probably  come  out  again  to  Z.121  He  will  not  send  more  than 
4 to  6 thousand  fras  cloves  to  England  and  perhaps  8 thousand 
to  France.  His  other  cloves  will  go  to  Bombay  8c  Calcutta.  Without 
doubt  the  Sultan  would  have  sent  a ship  to  the  U.  States  but  for 
the  40%  duty  on  cloves.122 

120.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

121.  Said  bin  Sultan  also  sent  sugar  to  Salem  for  refining.  The  result  was  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  American  market.  Said  bin  Sultan  to  Shepard,  December  12, 
1848,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  10;  Shepard  to  Said  bin  Sultan,  April  5,  1849,  ibid.., 
Box  11. 

122.  The  Tariff  Act  of  July  30,  1846,  placed  a 40  percent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
cloves.  William  H.  Michael  and  Pitman  Pulsifer,  Tariff  Acts  Passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  1789-1895  (Washington,  1896),  122. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


Visits  to  Eastern  Africa,  184  7- 1851 


1.  A VISIT  TO  ZANZIBAR,  1847.  HORACE  B.  PUTNAM’S  NOTES  OF  A 
CRUISE  TO  THE  INDIES  OR  A LIFE  IN  THE  FORECASTLE.1 

April  19,  1847.  Sailed  from  Salem  [on  the  Cherokee\.  . . . She 
is  a full  rigged  brig,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  five  tons,  and  to 
all  appearances,  a good  sailor.  The  name  of  the  Captain  is  Bates, 
and  his  external  appearance  speaks  for  him  a full  volume.  The 
crew  to  all  appearances  are  a fine  set  of  fellows,  six  in  number.  . . . 

April  25,  1847 . . . . Our  vessel  has  leaked  badly  today.  She  is  a 
fast  sailor  but  a poor  ship  to  sail  in.  Her  decks  are  wet  continually; 
the  sea  beats  over  her  at  almost  every  swell.  Her  forecastle  is  a 
narrow,  small  and  contemptable  thing  but  eight  feet  wide  and 
twelve  long,  and  not  heigh  enough  to  stand  up  straight  in.  And 
in  this  small  hole  there  are  six  chests  and  wearing  apparrel  for 
the  same  number  stowed.  Would  to  Heaven  that  every  ship  owner 
was  obliged  to  live  in  these  unhealthy  holes  and  to  breath  its 
impure  air  forever.  . . . 

June  30,  1847.  . . . An  English  brig  named  the  Arrow2  spoke 
us  today,  bound  for  the  same  port  as  ourselves.  She  is  a good 
sailor  and  now  for  a trial  of  speed.  We  sailed  along  side  for 
many  miles  within  speaking  distance.  She  has  a mothley  looking 
crew,  half  boys  I should  judge.  She  is  standing  the  same  course 
as  ourselves,  and  now  for  a chase.  . . . 

July  2,  1847.  . . . We  have  now  left  the  “Britisher”  far  astern 

1.  Ms  M 656  1847C3,  Essex  Institute.  Horace  B.  Putnam  (1825-1888)  served  in 
various  positions  in  the  eastern  African  trade,  eventually  becoming  a respected  ship- 
master. He  later  was  Mayor  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  and  a member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature.  Whitehill,  Portraits  of  Shipmasters  and  Merchants,  96. 

2.  The  Arrow  apparently  was  connected  with  the  British  firm  represented  in 
Zanzibar  by  F.  Peters.  C.  Ward  to  Shepard,  September  7,  1848,  Ward  Papers. 
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and  in  a few  hours  will  be  out  of  sight.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Yankee 
outdoes  John  Bull.  The  Cherokee,  as  usual,  carries  his  Arrow 
behind  him  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  . . . 

July  6 , 1847.  Land  Ho!  Was  the  cry  from  the  mast  head  this 
morn.  Soon  we  neared  it  and  it  was  an  ecceptable  sight.  The  pas- 
sage this  day  was  through  the  most  pleasant  groups  of  Islands  on 
the  one  side  and  the  African  coast  on  the  other.  ...  At  2 o clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  made  Zanguebar  Island.  ...  We  came  up 
with  it  at  5 o clock  and  at  six  we  had  our  sails  furled  [?]  and  the 
anchor  hove.  Thence  we  were  safely  moored  in  a foreign  port  just 
76  days  after  we  unmoored  at  the  good  old  port  of  Salem.  I never 
beheld  a more  beautiful  sight  than  this  island  presented  to  the 
eye.  As  we  sailed  along  its  shores  for  mils  we  beheld  nought  but 
what  was  the  most  grand  to  gaze  upon;  fruits  of  the  most  delicious 
kinds  we  saw  in  abundance.  The  cocoa  nut  and  the  orange  tree 
were  laden  with  there  rich  treasure,  and  almost  sunk  beneath 
there  burthen.  The  air  was  fresh  and  cool;  which  being  sented 
with  the  rich  perfumes  of  the  shore  or  land  breezes  made  it  truly 
an  exceptable  treat  to  the  mariner  who  had  not  seen  the  least 
particle  of  vegetable  life  for  70  days.  . . . 


ZANGUEBAR  OR  MORE  PROPERLY  ZANZIBAR 

In  my  description  of  this  Island  I must  be  brief  at  this  time 
for  I have  not  seen  sufficiently  of  it  to  give  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion. . . . The  harbour  is  quite  good  though  ships  have  to  anchor 
a long  distance  from  the  shore.  . . . There  is  a considerable  trade 
carried  on  here  by  all  the  civilized  Nations  and  some  of  the  un- 
civilized (Niggre  Traiders  from  Africa).  There  is  one  French 
Brig,  two  English  brigs,  and  one  American  Barque  together  with 
ourselves  here  at  present,  and  two  American  ships  have  just  left, 
one  for  home  and  the  other  for  the  North. 

Its  government  is  Monarchical.  The  King  resides  here  at 
present  but  formerly  at  Muscat  in  Arabia.  The  religion  is  Ma- 
homedan  and  they  are  very  devout  in  there  worship,  as  one  would 
suppose  by  their  Hellish  noises  when  going  to  prayers.  The  peo- 
ple are  mostly  Arabs,  with  a sprinkling  of  the  African  and  the 
Madagascar  races.  There  are  over  60,000  Slaves  on  the  Island, 
which  are  kept  in  the  most  abject  servitude.  The  trade  with  this 
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place  is  for  Ivory,  Gum  Copal,  Hides,  Palm  Oil  &c.  The  dress 
of  this  people  is  truly  curious  to  behold,  especially  to  the  Ameri- 
can, who  has  been  accustomed  to  view  the  heights  of  fashionable 
society.  The  higher  casts  dress  in  what  landsmen  would  call  on 
shore  “loose”  or  “morning  dresses,”  trimed  with  ornaments  of  the 
most  gorgeous  colours,  with  turbans  made  of  cloth  of  light 
material  trimed  in  the  same  manner.  The  lower  order  have  noth- 
ing but  a girdle  around  the  loins.  From  what  I have  read  in  the 
“Holy  Writ”  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  I should  be  constrained  to 
believe  from  that  description,  that  this  is  the  same  garden  from 
which  Adam  and  his  Consort  were  driven  from.  No  one  could 
picture  in  his  imagination  a spot  more  grand  or  beautiful.  The 
clime  is  healthy  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  cool.  The  breezes 
that  blow  from  the  sea  by  day  and  from  the  land  by  night,  make 
it  all  that  one  could  wish.  Fruits.  Fruits  of  . . . most  every  kind 
are  here  in  abundance.  . . . They  are  to  be  procured  at  little 
expence  owing  to  there  abundance.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
oranges  for  25  cents.  Three  hundred  cocoa  nuts  for  $1.00.  The 
large  pine  apples  for  a sixpence.  . . . 

The  appearance  of  the  City  is  anything  but  inviting.  Its  houses 
. . . are  mostly  low  thatched  hovels,  built  of  clay  mud  and  timber, 
with  a few  rocks  to  keep  . . . together  the  structure.  The  building 
in  which  the  nobility  and  the  foreigners]  residence  are  more  re- 
spectable in  there  appearance.  . . . The  streets  (if  they  deserve  the 
name  of  such)  are  mear  paths  of  some  six  or  ten  feet  in  width,  dirty 
and  filled  with  rubbish.  The  Palace  of  the  King,  in  town,  is  a 
large  building  with  paint  or  whitewash,  and  to  a distance  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a common  residence.  The  “Custom  House”  is 
in  a shed  covered  with  thatch  and  it  is  a miserable  place.  One 
would  think  by  the  looks  of  its  Officers,  or  rather  the  numbers 
of  them,  that  the  revenue  was  immence.  Some  thirty  or  forty 
overseers  are  walking  abought,  which  together  with  soldiers  and 
slaves  makes  business  brisk.  It  is  surprizing  to  see  what  burthens 
these  slaves  will  carry  upon  there  backs.  A bale  of  cotton  good 
weighing  two  hundred  and  over  is  no  task  for  them.  The  soldiers 
look  savay  in  the  extreme.  They  are  armed  “cap  a pie”  with  large 
beards  and  fearce  “Moustashes.”  The  Arabs  all  go  armed.  I have 
seen  . . . them  have  on  there  person  at  once  three  knives,  a dagger, 
a swoard,  with  a lance  in  there  hand. 
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Our  water  being  scanty  that  we  had  brought  from  Salem,  we 
replenished  our  casks  at  this  place.  . . . [We]  rowfed]  the  boat 
to  the  watering  place,3  a distance  of  four  miles.  The  watering 
place  is  in  front  of  the  Kings  lower  palace4  where  he  resides  most 
of  his  time.  Of  all  the  most  beautiful  places  that  I ever  beheld, 
or  ever  imagined  to  exist,  this  excelled  them  in  natural  lovliness 
and  beauty.  The  residence  (or  palace  as  it  is  called)  is  not  remark- 
ably handsome,  though  large  and  on  the  whole  quite  a respectable 
Arab  Palace.  But  the  scenery  around  it  is  what  attracts  the  eye, 
and  renders  it  magnificent.  . . . The  Orange,  the  pinapple  and 
cocoa  nut  here  flourish  in  a luxurious  growth.  The  walks  around 
the  structure  are  Mc’adimised  and  layed  with  sea  shells  and  the 
sides  lined  with  orange  trees  which  at  this  time  are  allmost  sinken 
beneath  there  rich  burthen  of  ripe  fruit.  In  the  rear  is  a large 
forest  of  different  kinds  of  trees  layed  out  in  walks  an  avenues 
that  bespeak  no  ordinary  task  to  the  designer.  . . . 

On  the  Plasa  in  front  are  mounted  four  brass  cannon  turn 
seaward;  before  it  in  the  bay  rides  at  anchor  . . . [the  Sultan’s] 
navy  which  is  of  no  common  kind,  either  in  force  or  architecture. 
In  one  part  of  his  palace  is  his  Harem  where  his  conqubines  are 
kept,  forty  in  number.  They  have  there  liberty  two  days  in  each 
week,  when  they  are  permitted  to  roam  over  the  grounds  attended 
by  two  eunuchs.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  girls  (so  far  as 
natural  genre  beauty  are  conserned)  I ever  saw.  They  are  from 
Persia  & Caucasia  mostly.  Their  dresses  are  of  the  most  gorgeous 
colours  trimed  with  silver  and  gold  tinsel  and  embroided  with  fine 
laces  &c.  Most  of  them  have  a profusion  of  ornament  abought 
their  person,  which  is  more  pleasing  to  the  savage  than  the  civi- 
lized man.  They  are  very  young,  16  to  25  I should  [think]. 

I witnessed  at  Zanzibar  what  there  is  to  be  found  in  every  place 
thus  civilized  it  permitted  to  intrude,  Yankee  ingenuity  & enter- 
prise. There  is  a “live  yankee”  who  has  been  here  for  some  six 
months  and  is  going  to  remain  for  a long  time  to  come  as  he 
says  that  he  is  “doing  well,”  engaged  in  house  building,  ship 
carpentury.  Sec.  There  was  a murder  committed  here  a few 

3.  Zanzibar  has  been  credited  with  the  best  water  supply  between  Alexandria  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  H.  V.  Lanchester,  Zanzibar , A Study  in  Tropical  Town 
Planning  (London,  1923),  10. 

4.  Mtoni  Palace. 
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days  since,  the  author  of  which  deed  was  punished  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  A rope  was  attached  to  his  armes  by  which  he  was 
drawn  through  every  nook  and  aley  in  the  city  until  his  sences 
were  gone,  his  head  bruised  in  a shocking  manner,  and  then 
his  legs  were  tied  and  his  arms  behind  him;  then  cast  into  the 
sea,  where  he  will  remain,  until  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead.5 
While  we  were  laying  in  port  all  hands  were  engaged  in  breaking 
cargo  &c.  Five  hundred  kegs  of  gunpowder  were  left  here  together 
with  some  furniture  and  two  hundred  bails  of  cotton  goods.  In 
all  probability  we  shall  return  back  again  before  long  when  I 
will  give  a more  lengthy  account.  . . .6 

2.  A VISIT  TO  ZANZIBAR,  1847.1 

After  a longe  and  tedious  passage  of  fifty  two  days  we  have 
at  length  arrived  at  Zanzibar  [from  Muscat].  . . .2  The  Island  of 
Zanzibar  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  that  dots  the  ocean.  It  contains 
150,000  inhabitants  though  its  extent  is  not  large.  Spices  grow 
here  in  abundance  and  fruits  of  all  descriptions.  ...  I should 
think  that  this  might  surely  be  called  the  land  of  good  living.  I 
call  it  so  at  least.  . . . 

The  Cherokee  took  in  about  four  hundred  bags  of  Copal  and 
some  eight  or  nine  tons  of  Ivory.  Sunday  I obtained  liberty  for 
to  “go  ashore”  which  grant  I fulfilled  though  I was  soon  wearied 
with  such  dismal  sights  as  are  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  visitor. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  mud  and  bamboo.  The  little 
narrow  lanes  that  connect  one  place  with  another  are  filled  to 
overflowing  by  Niggers,  Donkies  See.  There  is  nothing  to  attract 
the  eye,  nothing  worth  a moments  notice.  It  is  the  most  dispicable 
looking  place  I have  yet  seen.  Heards  of  Slaves  were  continualy 
going  abought  the  streets  with  there  drivers  following  in  there 
rear  urging  them  to  the  market  where  they  were  to  be  sold  like 
cattle.  The  whole  Island  is  covered  with  slaves,  so  that  the  natives 
live  lives  of  idleness  Sc  disapation.  They  are  brought  from  the 

5.  Compare  with  document  XVI. 34. 

6.  Putnam  left  Zanzibar  on  July  10,  1847. 


1.  Ms  Putnam’s  Journal,  M 656  184-L,  Essex  Institute. 

2.  Putnam,  in  the  Cherokee,  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  December  1847. 
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African  coast  where  they  are  obtain  in  large  numbers  and  at 
small  cost.  . . . 

There  was  a large  ship  of  1000  tons  belonging  to  the  King  of  Z 
that  returned  from  a voyage  to  London  just  before  we  arrived.3 
Her  crew  were  mostly  natives,  and  being  unused  to  the  climate 
they  nearly  all  died  (some  thirty  five  or  forty)  and  scarcely  enough 
remained  to  get  the  ship  into  port  again.  The  King  has  some 
very  ...[?]  ships,  both  for  war  and  commerce,  but  they  are  of 
little  use  to  to  him  as  they  are  mostly  all  laying  idle.  . . . 

I mentioned  in  the  other  book  something  respecting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Arab  “Dows”  . . . though  . . . nothing  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  sailed.  There  is  one  Capt  & first  & 
second  mates,  the  same  as  in  other  vessels.  The  crew  number 
generally  abought  fifteen  to  a hundred  tons.  These  men  are  paid  as 
follows:  the  Capt  has  ten  dollars  a month,  the  mates  five.  But  to 
the  sailors!!  When  these  Dows  go  on  foreign  voyages,  say  Bombay, 
Muscat,  Mocha  8cc  the  men  go  on  the  following  terms:  they 
find  their  own  rice  (on  which  they  chiefly  subsist)  wood  & water. 
With  these  articles  they  go  on  board  and  make  there  voyage.  If, 
when  they  get  back  to  the  port  from  which  they  sailed,  they  have 
made  what  they  call  a successful  trip,  that  is  succeed  in  getting 
freight,  they  get  five  dollar  for  the  year  (they  go  up  in  one  mon- 
soon and  come  back  in  another),  and  if  not,  nothing!!  and  find 
themselves  besides!  Hard  line  that.4 

There  is  an  American  Counsel  resideing  here  by  the  name  of 
Ward.  What  little  I saw  of  him  at  his  house  and  on  shipboard 
I should  judge  him  to  be  quite  a clever  man,  as  a yankee  would 
say.  He  does  a small  business  by  the  way  of  collecting  cargoes  for 
ships,  and  some  by  way  of  his  office.  And  now  while  speaking 
of  Consels,  I will  mention  an  incident  that  occured  while  Mr. — 
Waters,  an  American  from  a Christian  Nation,  & from  the  good 
old  Puritan  city  of  Salem,  was  Consel  here,  at  Zanzibar.  I have 
what  I am  abought  to  relate  from  an  undoubted  source  and  can 
be  relied  on.  There  was  a Whale  Ship  that  stoped  here  for  to  get 
stores  & water.  During  the  time  of  her  sojourn  a man  left  her, 

3.  Probably  the  Caroline.  C.  Ward  to  Shepard,  June  13,  1846,  Shepard  Papers, 
Box  43. 

4.  For  a recent  study  of  conditions  aboard  dhows,  Richard  Le  Baron  Bowen,  Jr., 
“The  Dhow  Sailor,”  American  Neptune,  XI  (1951),  161-202. 
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for  what  reason  I know  not,  but  probably  from  bad  usage.  He 
went  ashore,  and  there  remained  for  a long  time,  subsisting  on 
what  ever  he  could  find  in  the  street  for  he  had  no  money.  He 
would  occasionally  go  on  board  the  ships  in  the  harbour  when  ex- 
treme hunger  drove  him  to  it  to  get  food.  The  Counsel  would 
give  no  assistance  and  he  was  consequaintly  thrown  upon  the 
charity  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  small  indeed,  for  they  scarcely  live 
themselves.  The  Officers  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  would  give 
him  no  assistance  for  they  knew  not  his  real  situation  . . . thinking 
him  to  be  an  idler.  He  remained  in  this  condition  for  a long  time, 
trying  to  better  his  condition,  and  to  get  a ship,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. This  same  creature  . . . dressed  in  the  habitaments  of  a 
man  (Waters)  was  aware  of  his  condition  all  this  time  and  withheld 
from  him  that  assistance  which  he  should  have  granted,  as  well 
as  food  which  was  nessesery  to  his  existance.  In  this  manner  he 
remained  as  long  as  his  nature  and  spirits  would  allow.  . . . He 
died  from  hunger  8c  spirits  broken  by  the  ill  usage  of  a fellow  man. 
Died!  in  sight  of  the  resident  of  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  . . .5  The  one  who  told  me  this  . . . was  an 
Arab.  . . . This  same  man  was  abought  to  try  the  same  experiment 
on  another,  who  was  left  here  sick,  a resident  of  Boston,  but  did  not 
succeed.  He  got  well  (I  believe  though  not  certain),  went  home, 
his  father  sued  . . . the  Counsel,  and  the  affair  caused  his  return 
home.  . . .6 

The  Government  of  this  island  is  despotic,  being  wholly  in- 
vested in  the  hands  of  a King.  The  present  King’s  name  is  Said 
Said,  whose  apperance  bespeaks  for  him  a very  old  age.  He  is 
generally  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  respected  by  all  those  who 
have  dealing  with  him  from  foreign  lands.  He  takes  a great 
interest  in  commercial  affairs,  and  does  all  that  his  means  will  al- 
low him  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  its  interest.  While  we  were 
laying  at  Zanzibar  a whale  ship  came  in  to  port  from  her  crusing 
grounds  to  obtain  from  the  King  a Chronometer.  When  comeing 
up  the  harbour  she  struck  a shole  abreast  of  the  King’s  house, 
which  held  her  fast.  He  saw  her  in  this  perilous  situation  and 

5.  Perhaps  Putnam  is  referring  to  one  Charles  Johnson,  a whaleman  of  allegedly 
bad  character,  who  was  refused  aid  by  Waters.  See  Hamerton  to  Willoughby,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1842,  F.O.  54/5,  P.R.O. 

6.  There  appears  to  be  no  confirmation  for  this  charge. 
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went  aboard  of  her  in  person  and  offered  what  assistance  he  could 
command  by  his  authority  and  would  help  them  personally.  I 
note  this  to  show  what  good  feeling  exist  between  him  and  the 
Americans.  . . . 

3.  A VISIT  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA,  1848.  EPHRAIM  A.  EMMERTON’s 
JOURNAL.1 

. . . June  18,  1848.  57  days  out.  . . .2  At  half  past  seven  on  Mon- 
day Morning  we  saw  a Brig  a point  8c  a half  on  our  weather  bow 
steering  the  same  way  as  ourselves.  . . . Could  not  catch  her  name, 
but  learned  she  was  from  Glasgow  on  the  Clyde  58  days  out  bound 
to  Madras.  ...  I requested  Capt  Peabody3  not  to  tell  him  where 
we  were  bound,  fearing  she  might  be  a collier  bound  to  Aden  8c 
that  she  might  stop  in  at  Zanzibar  (as  they  sometimes  do  8c  report 
us)  so  he  told  him  we  were  bound  to  Batavia.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  as  he  might  have  told  him  to  India  8c  let  him  guess 
the  port.  . . . 

July  18,  1848.  ...  At  3 PM  the  town  [of  Mozambique]  in 
sight.  ...  At  half  past  five  the  pilot  (Nazamadine’s  son)  came  on 
board.  . . . The  pilot  tells  me  that  the  Barque  Lewis  has  been  here 
8c  did  a good  business.  . . . Capt  Jackson  employed  Senr  Anguste, 
formerly  Comisary  of  the  Man  of  War  Brig  Caccdire.  He  left  here 
for  Majunga.  He  (the  pilot)  says  there  is  another  Governor  here 
8c  that  Raffael  has  gone  to  Lisbon.4 

July  19,  1848.  ...  At  noon  the  pilot  came  on  board  again.  Got 
under  way  again.  ...  At  a quarter  of  one  came  to  anchor  abreast 
the  Custom  House.  Received  visits  from  the  Custom  House,  fort 
8c  one  of  the  Men  of  War  Brigs.  At  half  past  one  Capt  P 8c  I went 
on  shore.  As  soon  as  we  landed  we  were  accosted  by  a Sailor  in 
behalf  of  himself  8c  five  Shipmates  who  represented  himself  to 
have  belonged  to  the  American  Brig  Magoun  of  New  York.  He 
said  they  shipped  in  Rio  Janeiro  as  they  thought  on  a legitimate 

1.  Ms  M 656  1848S4,  Essex  Institute.  Emmerton  was  the  supercargo  of  the 
Sophronia. 

2.  The  Sophronia,  owned  by  Ephraim  Emmerton  (1791-1877),  left  Boston  on  April 
22,  1848.  Boston  Ship  Register,  769. 

3.  Brackley  R.  Peabody  (1798-1874)  served  on  Salem  vessels  trading  to  eastern 
Africa  and  to  Sumatra.  In  1858  he  was  an  alderman  of  Salem.  Biographical  Clippings, 
XI,  83;  “Catalogue  of  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute,”  336-37. 

4.  See  document  XII,  note  14. 
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voyage,  to  bring  a Cargo  out  to  Angozia  8c  if  another  was  not  to  be 
procured  to  return  in  ballast.  That  the  Captain  sold  8c  landed 
Muskets,  guns  8c  Powder  (all  of  which  are  prohibited);  that  he 
sold  them  to  the  natives  who  used  them  against  the  authorities; 
that  the  authorities  (Governor  or  who  I know  not)  seized  the 
vessel  8c  sent  her  to  Mozambique  where  he  arrived  early  last 
December.5  That  they  have  delayed  condemning  her  here  till 
within  a few  days  ago  when  they  turned  them  all  out  of  the 
vessel  to  shift  for  themselves  destitute  8c  penniless.  Captain 
Peabody  told  them  he  thought  theirs  was  a hard  case  but  he  could 
not  take  all  of  them  (they  wished  to  be  carried  to  Zanzibar)  but 
that  he  would  in  consideration  of  their  circumstances  take  three 
of  them  but  no  more.  We  then  left  them  8c  went  towards  the 
Palace  on  the  way  to  Senr  Angoust’s  house.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Palace  met  Senr  Angouste  who  told  us  we  had  better  go  up  8c  see 
the  Governor.6  So  we  went  up  8c  paid  our  respects.  He  is  not  the 
same  one  who  was  here  before,  but  could  speak  English  quite 
as  well.  He  seemed  anxious  to  hear  the  news  from  Europe  8c  re- 
quested us  to  send  him  some  newspapers  to  him  which  we 
promised  to  do.  On  leaving  the  Governor  we  went  to  Sen 
Angoust’s  house.  About  the  first  thing  he  asked  was  whether  our 
papers  (manifest)  was  signed  by  the  Portuguese  Consul  or  not.  I 
told  him  they  were  not.  Then  says  he  you  cannot  do  anything 
here.  I asked  how  it  was  that  the  Lewis  was  enabled  to  transact 
business  here.  He  said  she  came  from  Salem  where  there  is  no 
Consul  but  you  cleared  from  Boston  where  there  is  one.  He  said 
that  the  Lewis  had  laid  here  eight  days  before  she  was  permitted 
to  land  anything  8c  did  not  do  a great  deal  after  all.  He  showed 
me  her  account  current  to  prove  it.  It  amounted  to  $2000  dollars 
only.  She  sold  Tobacco  head,  flour,  globe-can teurs,  bowls,  cigars, 
clocks  8c  a few  other  small  articles  8c  was  obliged  to  invest  the 
full  amt.  of  her  Sales  in  Ivory  @ 32  dollars  per  arrobe.  That  she 
sailed  from  here  8 days  since  bound  to  Madagascar  8c  from  there 
to  Zanzibar,  Muscat  8c  Bombay.  The  Barque  Star  has  also  been 

5.  The  log  of  the  Sophronia  (Essex  Institute),  entry  of  July  19,  1848,  records: 
“There  are  two  American  vessels  lying  here  that  heve  been  taken  as  prizes— one  for 
having  slaving  implements  on  board,  the  other  for  contraband  trade.  The  first  the 
Commerce  of  Providence.  The  other  the  Magoun  of  New  York.”  See  document 
XVI  .46. 

6.  Domingos  Fortunato  do  Valle.  Lopes  de  Lima,  Ensaios,  IV,  132. 
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here  8c  is  coming  again  next  month.  Angouste  says  there  is  plenty 
of  Ivory  here  8c  is  worth  $32.  I saw  a fine  lot  of  Sea  horse  teeth 
in  his  house  he  says  cost  $20  per  arobe.  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
lot  I’ve  seen  this  long  while.  Some  of  the  teeth  would  weigh  5 or 
6 pounds.  Doubloons  are  worth  $16  Mexican  8c  Johannas7  $9.00. 
The  goods  we  have  would  sell  well  with  a prospect  of  a good  in- 
vestment in  Ivory  which  makes  it  all  the  more  aggravating. 
Angoust  says  that  he  told  the  pilot  when  he  came  off  to  us  to  tell 
us  to  come  on  shore  in  our  boat  with  the  papers  8c  if  they  were 
right  well  8c  good:  if  not  we  could  get  underway  again  8c  stand 
out  to  sea.  But  the  pilot  told  us  nothing  of  the  kind  8c  on  being 
asked  why  he  did  not  said  he  forgot  it.  Now  I believe  he  (the 
pilot)  either  lied  about  it  or  they  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  it 
or  he  wanted  to  secure  the  pilotage  8c  so  neglected  to  tell  us  pur- 
posely. Which  it  is  I know  not.  But  I am  not  exactly  satisfied  8c 
I intend  to  ask  the  Governor  himself  personally  when  I carry 
him  the  papers  in  the  morning  two  things.  First  whether  there  is 
or  is  not  a Consul  at  Providence  R.I.  If  there  is  not  why  did  they 
refuse  entrance  to  Capt  Hooper8  of  the  Montgomery 9 in  1845  on 
account  of  his  papers  not  being  signed  by  a Consul  when  they 
admit  a vessel  from  Salem  where  there  is  no  Consul.  Secondly 
whether  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  papers  should  be 
signed  by  a Consul.  If  so,  well  8c  good.  If  not,  I will  get  an  per- 
mission from  him  to  trade  8c  then  see  what  Mr  Angoust  will  say 
for  himself.  . . . Raffail  has  gone  to  Lisbon,  so  of  course  nothing 
can  be  done  about  the  settlement  of  his  note. 

Wednesday  Evening.  This  morning  at  half  past  eight  Capt  8c  I 
went  on  shore.  Capt  stayed  below  while  I went  up  to  see  the 
Governor.  I saw  him  8c  gave  him  the  papers  and  then  asked  him 
if  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  signature  of  a Portuguese  Consul  to 
our  Manifest  before  we  could  land  our  goods.  He  said  it  was: 
that  his  orders  to  that  effect  were  very  strict  8c  that  if  any  one 
under  him  should  give  permission  to  land  without  it  he  should 
disgrace  8c  discharge  him  “ immediately .”  I then  asked  how  it 

7.  A Portuguese  gold  coin. 

8.  Ebenezer  B.  Hooper.  See  Benjamin  J.  Lindsey,  Old  Marblehead  Sea  Captains 
and  the  Ships  in  which  They  Sailed  (Marblehead,  1915),  79. 

9.  Owned  by  Rufus  Greene,  Earl  P.  Mann,  and  Duty  Greene.  Providence  Ship 
Register,  I,  754. 
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would  be  if  the  vessel  came  from  a place  where  there  was  no 
Portuguese  Consul.  He  said  when  such  a thing  occurs,  if  the  Cap- 
tain entered  a protest  that  he  required  repairs,  8c  if  the  goods  were 
much  wanted,  he  . . . has  in  a few  instances  called  a Council  8c 
with  their  assent  granted  permission  to  trade,  but  would  do  it 
under  no  other  circumstances  without  the  Signature.10  He  did  not 
know  how  many  Portuguese  Consuls  there  were  in  the  United 
States.  . . . He  did  not  know  whether  there  was  a Consul  in  Provi- 
dence or  not.  As  my  questions  were  all  answered  I had  no  more  to 
say,  so  took  my  leave.  We  then  went  to  Senr  Angoust’s  house  8c 
brakfasted.  After  breakfast  went  to  the  Custom  House  8c  cleared 
out.  This  we  did  as  follows.  Capt  Peabody  could  not  speak  Portu- 
guese [and]  neither  could  I but  a very  little,  but  as  the  collector, 
Miguel  C.  Pinto,  had  seen  me  talking  with  the  Banians  in  the 
Language  of  Zanzibar,  he  called  one  of  his  Clerks  8c  told  him 
what  he  wanted  in  Portuguese.  The  Clerk  told  me  in  Sowheli  8c  I 
told  Capt  Peabody  in  English.  Rather  a round  about  way  but  we 
got  along  admirably.  After  the  papers  were  made  out  I had  quite  a 
conversation  with  Senr  Pinto  through  the  Clerk.  . . . He  asked  me 
if  the  Pilot  told  us  to  come  ashore  from  the  outer  anchorage  8c 
not  bring  the  vessel  in  till  her  papers  had  been  approved  of.  I 
said  he  did  not  mention  it.  He  then  told  me  he  had  spoken  to 
Senr  Angoust  about  it  8c  advised  him  to  warn  us,  so  that  matter  is 
cleared  up  8c  the  Pilot  is  the  one  to  be  blamed  whether  for  care- 
lessness, forgetfulness  or  wilfullness  I cannot  say,  but  I think  the 
latter  was  the  true  reason.  Senr  Pinto  also  told  me  that  the  Star 
8c  Lewis  did  but  very  little  business  here.  This  again  confirms 
Angousts  account. 

I had  talks  with  several  of  the  Banians.  . . . They  say  Capt 
Hamerton  is  well  but  do  not  know  about  the  other  residents. 
Jeram  has  gone  to  Cutch  8c  Ladda11  has  the  Custom  House  now. 


10.  The  bark  Pilot  of  Salem  arrived  in  Mozambique  in  1849  without  the  required 
documents,  but,  the  captain  reported,  “they  [the  authorities]  . . . held  a council 
& told  me,  if  I would  let  them  have  some  Beef  & Pork  at  first  cost,  they  would 
possibly  admit  me.”  The  captain  accepted  and  was  allowed  to  trade.  White  to  G. 
West,  May  31,  1849,  West  Papers,  Box  21. 

11.  Ladha  Damji,  a Bhattia  Hindu  from  Cutch,  was  chief  agent  for  Jairam  in 
Zanzibar,  later  serving  as  custom  master  for  the  Sultan.  Ladha,  who  was  generally 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  foreign  merchants  of  Zanzibar,  died  in  1871.  Burton, 
Zanzibar,  I,  271;  Hollingsworth,  The  Asians  of  East  Africa,  21;  de  Vienne  to  M.  A.  E., 
November  23,  1871,  P.Z.,  IV. 
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The  King  is  well.  . . . After  dinner  [during  the  next  day]  went 
on  shore  8c  dined  with  Mr  Anguste  8c  settled  accounts  with  him. 
Anguste  tells  me  that  to  make  a good  trade  here  we  must  make 
out  a manifest  with  such  articles  only  on  it  as  will  not  be  proper  for 
this  market,  for  if  the  other  goods  are  manifested,  not  more  than 
half  of  the  true  quantity  should  be  named.  Get  this  manifest  at- 
tested by  the  Portuguese  Consul,  come  here  8c  smuggle  the  goods 
ashore.  Never  mind  whether  they  are  contraband  or  not.  . . .12 

After  dinner  [on  July  28,  1848]  went  ashore  [at  Zanzibar]  alone 
8c  called  on  Mr  Ward  8c  Mr  Fabens.  Fabens  not  very  well.  After- 
wards went  in  to  Capt  Hamerton’s.  Found  him  layed  up  with  a 
sore  foot.  Was  advised  by  him  to  give  Jeram  my  business  in  pref- 
erence to  Capt  Hassan  or  any  one  else.  Afterwards  called  on  Jeram. 
Found  him  at  home  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  me.  I had  previ- 
ously learned  that  Cottons,  especially  the  narrow,13  were  in  good 
demand  8c  Powder  also,  8c  that  Ivory  was  plentiful  8c  Copal  abun- 
dant. So  I told  Jeram  I wished  to  obtain  a Contract  for  my  Cottons. 
He  then  called  in  Topan  8c  he  drew  up  a Contract,  the  substance  of 
which  was  as  follows:  Topan  agreed  to  take  all  the  Cottons  on 
5 ^ months  time  8c  pay  for  them  in  Ivory  8c  Prime  Copal  to  be 
delivered  in  four  months,  in  required  interest  being  allowed  for 
1 \ mo’s.  While  drawing  up  the  agreement  a vessel  hove  in  sight 
8c  Topan  wished  to  throw  up  everything  till  it  was  known  what 
she  was  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  I signed  a paper  agreeing 
to  deliver  the  Cottons  if  a Sample  of  Copal  to  be  given  by  him 
the  next  day  suited  me.  The  Copal  on  Contract  was  to  be  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  Sample  given  by  him.  Next  morning  I 
saw  the  Sample  8c  accepted  it  8c  the  next  day  began  discharging. 
Sold  also  a number  of  other  articles  amounting  to  about  $2000. 

Find  that  there  is  a great  quantity  of  Ivory  already  here  8c 
more  coming.  It  is  worth  now  $35  for  the  soft  and  32  for  the 
hard.  They  have  been  obliged  to  make  this  difference  in  the  prices 
in  order  to  sell  the  hard  Ivory  which  has  been  refused  by  the 
Whites  heretofore.  . . . The  Eliza 14  was  the  only  American  vessel 
laying  here  at  the  time  8c  very  fortunately  for  us  none  were  ex- 

12.  The  Sophronia  left  for  Zanzibar  on  July  22,  1848. 

13.  Cloth  woven  in  widths  suitable  for  ribbons,  etc. 

14.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard,  George  West,  Augustine  S.  Perkins,  David  Moore, 
Jr.,  and  B.  A.  West.  Salem  Ship  Register , 49. 
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pected  as  all  of  Shepard  8c  Bertram’s  vessels  were  either  to  the 
northward  or  on  the  way  home  except  the  Star  Se  she  was  at 
Majunga.  After  making  all  the  Sales  I could  I invested  $6000  in 
Ivory  averaging  70  ^ lbs  per  tooth;  a beautiful  lot  it  is  too.  Find 
Mr  Ward  a pleasant  sociable  man  in  company  8c  have  been  treated 
very  politely  by  him  during  my  stay,  but  I find  that  the  natives 
dislike  him  very  much  8c  I think  from  what  I gathered  from  them 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  procure  cargoes  for  his  vessels  if  there 
was  another  house  established  there.  They  say  he  is  watching 
them  continually  8c  has  spies  at  the  Custom  House  all  the  time 
taking  account  of  all  the  imports  Sec.  He  8c  Capt  Hamerton  have 
had  a falling  out  8c  have  no  communications  with  one  another. 
William  Marks  is  here  living  with  Capt  Hassan  8c  intends  to  stay 
till  he  can  get  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Majunga  where  he  means 
to  try  to  get  his  uncle  to  return  to  Salem  with  him.15  When 
Marks  first  arrived  in  Z,  Mr  Ward  requested  him  to  say  nothing 
to  the  natives  about  any  other  vessels  coming  out  or  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  their  business.  This  was  the  least  that  Marks 
could  have  done.  But  instead  of  that  he  spread  reports  about 
town  that  the  Lewis  was  coming  out  very  soon  8c  that  his  uncle 
Palmer16  was  about  buying  another  vessel  to  send  out  Sec  Sec.  This 
of  course  did  not  suit  them  so  they  are  all  dead  set  against  him  8c 
no  one  takes  any  notice  of  him  but  Capt  Hamerton.  The  day 
before  we  left  there  Topan  called  at  Mr  Wards  8c  Mr  Ward  asked 
him  about  my  business  8c  inquired  if  I returned  in  3 mos  whether 
Topan  would  deliver  me  the  goods.  Topan  told  him  he  would 
which  made  Ward  quite  wrathy,  Topan  says,  though  he  showed 
nothing  of  it  to  me  in  the  evening.  . . .17 

So  here  we  are  once  more  on  our  winding  way  bound  to  Aden 
where  I hope  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  Cargo  8c  return 
to  Zanzibar  8c  taking  in  the  proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  Cottons 
8c  Powder  leave  there  in  3 ^ months  from  the  time  of  first  arriving 
there.  The  Eliza  sailed  for  home  the  first  of  August.  . . . 


15.  William  L.  Marks  apparently  took  over  the  business  of  his  uncle,  Vincent 
Marks,  at  Majunga.  For  his  important  role  in  the  region’s  commerce,  R.  P.  A. 
Boudou,  “La  Cote  Ouest  de  Madagascar  en  1852,”  Bulletin  de  I’Academie  Malagache, 
n.s.  XV  (1932),  57.  He  died  at  Tamatave  in  the  mid-1860’s.  Robinson  to  Hunter, 
January  i,  1878,  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Tamatave,  II. 

16.  Richard  Palmer  Waters. 

17.  The  Sophronia  sailed  to  the  north  on  August  5,  1848. 
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September  24,  1848.  30  days  from  Aden  arrived  at  Zanzibar. 
Took  them  all  by  surprise  here  as  they  did  not  expect  us  till 
December  at  least.  Found  the  Barque  Star  laying  here  nearly 
ready  for  sea.  . . . The  Emily  Wilder  not  yet  arrived.  Find  things 
in  a very  promising  condition.  Topan  tells  me  he  has  everything 
ready  for  us  which  we  are  to  take  early  in  next  week  as  soon  as 
the  dows  have  all  left.  . . . 

October  1,  1848.  Mr.  Ward  has  been  trying  hard  the  past  week 
to  prevent  Topan  from  delivering  me  the  goods  before  the  time 
of  the  Contract  has  expired  but  has  met  with  no  success  in  his 
laudable  undertaking.  The  King  refused  to  interfere  in  his  behalf 
8c  Jeram  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  in  relation  to  it.  . . . 
Jeram  Sailed  from  here  in  a Dow  Called  in  Arabic  the  “Good 
Luck”  the  27th  inst  for  Bombay  8c  Cutch.  . . . The  Star  sailed  for 
home  the  28th.  Two  days  before  she  went  down  to  Mtony  8c  filled 
up  her  water  8c  took  in  1000  frasellas  of  Cloves.  . . . The  English 
Brig  Arrow  now  laying  here  brought  out  a passenger  by  the  name 
of  Leslie  to  settle  the  accounts  of  8c  close  up  the  firm  of  Robt  Cogan 
8c  Co.  . . . There  is  a French  placer  Brig  here  from  Marseilles 
with  French  Knicknacks  on  board.  He  is  bound  hence  to  Aden 
not  having  done  much  here.  . . . Mr  Ward  tells  me  that  the  King 
intends  to  send  a vessel  to  the  United  States  this  year  in  which  case 
the  year  after  her  return  to  Zanzibar  will  be  likely  to  be  a very 
dull  one  as  she  will  bring  a very  large  supply  of  Cottons  8c  sell 
them  at  ruinously  low  prices  on  12  months  credit  which  will  de- 
stroy all  profit  of  the  article  for  some  time  after.  . . . 

October  8,  1848.  Found  that  Topan  was  not  ready  to  begin  the 
delivery  on  Monday  Morning  as  he  promised  to  be  but  agrees  to 
begin  delivery  on  the  Monday  following  without  fail.  N.B.  Mr. 
Ward  told  me  that  he  prevented  Topan  from  delivering  as  he 
agreed  to  till  his  debts  to  Mr  Ward  were  paid!  ! ! I hope  his 
promises  may  not  bear  too  close  a resemblance  to  pie  crusts:  made 
only  to  be  broken.  On  Sunday  afternoon  last  took  dinner  at 
Capt  Hamerton’s  who  by  the  way  has  perfectly  recovered.  Yester- 
day afternoon  Mr  Ward  8c  Wm  M’Mullen18  came  on  board  to  tea 

18.  William  McMullan  (1826-1862),  after  serving  on  several  vessels  trading  to 
eastern  Africa  (during  one  voyage  he  remained  as  an  agent  for  over  six  months  at 
Nosy-B£),  joined  Ward  in  the  employ  of  the  Shepard-Bertram  group  at  Zanzibar. 
On  his  return  to  Salem  he  went  into  business  and  became  a prominent  citizen  of 
that  city.  “Catalogue  of  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute,”  262. 
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& spent  the  evening  with  us.  I then  learned  for  the  first  time  the 
reason  of  Captain  Hamerton’s  great  dislike  to  the  American  Con- 
sul resident  here.  His  hatred  began  towards  Mr  Waters  8c  Mr 
Ward  now  has  a share  of  it  for  they  no  longer  visit  one  another  8c 
hold  any  communication  with  each  other.  It  seems  in  the  first 
place  that  Capt  H.  as  a representative  of  Her  Majesties’  Govern- 
ment claims  all  the  Banians  8c  Hindoos  resident  here  as  British 
subjects  8c  subject  to  British  Laws  8c  British  protection.19 

When  Mr  Ward  first  came  to  Zanzibar  Capt  H.  requested  him 
in  case  of  any  trouble  with  the  native  traders  here  to  call  on 
him  for  redress  as  he  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  8c  knew  better  than  any  one  how  to  treat  them; 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  their  tricks  8c  in  fact  knew 
all  about  them.  Mr  Ward  says  that  he  neither  replied  yes  or  no 
to  it.  Just  before  Mr  Waters  left  Zanzibar  a man  by  the  name  of 
Calfaun  failed  owing  him  some  $3000  8c  also  owing  Mr  Fabens  a 
considerable  sum  8c  Capt  Bates  also,  besides  a larger  amount  to 
the  natives.  Mr  Fabens  by  making  application  early  got  most  of 
his  debt  8c  Capt  Bates  also.  But  Mr  Waters  was  unable  to  get  but 
50%  of  the  debt.  When  he  left  he  threw  the  business  into  Mr 
Wards  hands  to  settle.  Mr  Ward  called  on  the  King  8c  asked  him 
whether  the  merchants  residing  here  were  his  subjects  8c  whether 
they  were  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  The  King  replied  that 
they  were  his  own  subjects.  Of  course  then  my  business  lays  with 
Your  Highness  8c  not  with  Capt  Hamerton  [said  Ward].  He  then 
stated  his  business  8c  requested  the  King  to  advise  him  in  obtaining 
his  rights.  The  King  said  you  will  of  course  get  your  fair  propor- 
tion 8c  you  ought  not  to  expect  more.  Mr  Ward  said  that  was  all 
he  wished  for,  but  affirmed  that  there  had  been  a good  deal  of 
cheating  going  on  in  relation  to  this  affair  8c  could  prove  it.  The 
King  fired  up  at  this  statement  8c  declared  that  if  Mr  Ward  would 
prove  a single  instance  of  fraud  he  would  oblige  the  person  so 
convicted  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  his  debt.  Mr  Ward  then 
took  Calfauns  books  8c  with  Masury’s  assistance  overhauled  them 
8c  found  the  firm  to  be  possessed  of  upward  of  $6000  more  than 
was  accounted  for  on  the  books  satisfactorily  8c  that  if  according 
to  them  the  business  was  settled  up  the  whole  debt  might  be  paid 

19.  See  document  XVI.37. 
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off  & a balance  left  besides.  This  he  represented  to  the  King  at 
the  same  time  reminding  him  of  his  promise  with  regard  to  the 
detection  of  fraud.  But  the  crafty  old  King  had  entirely  forgotten 
it  8c  was  much  surprised  at  such  a thing  being  announced  to  him. 
Finally  after  a great  deal  of  hemming  8c  hawing  they  agreed  to 
adjust  it  by  Mr  Ward’s  receiving  20  per  ct  more,  making  70  p.  ct., 
8c  then  signing  a recipt  in  full.  This  the  King  paid  himself,  but  no 
doubt  got  the  full  value  of  it  from  Calfaun  in  some  way  or  other 
as  usual  with  him  either  by  seizing  his  shambas  or  some  other 
way.  While  this  business  was  being  adjusted,  which  took  15 
months  to  effect,  Capt  Hamerton  was  throwing  all  impediments 
in  the  way  to  prevent  a settlement. 

Some  time  after  this  the  King’s  Ship  arrived  from  England 
with  500  Bales  of  Cotton  besides  Muskets,  Brass  Wire  8c  other 
things.20  The  King  on  a certain  day  assembled  all  the  dealers  & 
merchants  together  & told  them  he  had  such  8c  such  things  for 
sale  which  amounted  almost  to  an  order  that  they  should  buy 
them.  To  get  a good  price  for  the  goods  the  King  caused  them  to 
agree  to  take  them  at  one  price — this  price  to  be  fixed  by  himself. 
They  then  agreed  among  themselves  how  much  each  would  take. 
When  the  greater  part  was  engaged  the  King  sold  the  balance  to 
this  same  Calfaun,  of  course  a man  of  well  known  doubtful 
character.  But  this  mattered  not  to  the  King  as  the  price  of  the 
cottons  was  fixed  by  the  sale  to  Calfaun.  When  the  time  for  pay- 
ment came  round,  Calfaun  was  not  able  to  pay  a cent  8c  burst  up, 
8c  then  to  cap  the  climax,  the  King  sent  a request  to  Captain 
Hamerton  that  he  would  use  his  authority  8c  have  this  same  Cal- 
faun put  into  the  Fort. 

Now  this  is  the  reason  why  the  English  8c  American  Consuls 
cannot  agree.  The  American  Consuls  will  not  acknowledge  the 
Hindoos  & Banians  as  English  Subjects,  while  the  British  Consul 
claims  them  as  such.  Now  Mr  Ward  declares  that  by  the  English 
law  no  British  Subject  holding  or  trading  Slaves  can  claim  pro- 
tection from  the  English  Government  8c  even  in  case  of  his  death 
the  English  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him.  Mr  Ward 
mentioned  this  to  Capt  H.  one  day  who  replied,  “Mr  Ward!  it  is 
not  best  to  agitate  this  Slave  question  in  Zanzibar  as  the  natives 

20.  Probably  the  Caroline. 
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do  not  understand  it.”  So  that  in  fact  Capt  Hamerton  is  virtually 
King  of  Zanzibar  for  the  King  . . . actually  trembles  for  fear  of 
displeasing  him  lest  he  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the  English 
Government  on  him  for  they  have  paid  no  attention  to  his  re- 
monstrances which  he  has  sent  to  the  English  Govmt  but  place  all 
reliance  in  Capt  Hamerton’s  management. 

October  8,  1848.  . . . On  Tuesday  last  the  mate  of  the  English 
Brig  Arrow  returned  to  Zanzibar  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
find  the  Island  of  Latham  in  search  of  guano.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Capt  of  the  Dow  was  bribed  by  the  King  to  be  unsuccessful 
as  the  King  now  claims  the  island  for  his  own  tho’  some  time  since 
he  gave  it  to  the  firm  of  Robt  Cogan  8c  Co.  . . . 

October  9,  1848.  Began  taking  the  Copal.  Found  equal  to  the 
sample  but  no  better.  Had  35  boys  at  work  8c  garbled  but  98 
frs.  ...  150  frs  is  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  garble  in  a day  8c  do 
justice  to  it.  . . . 

October  16,  1848.  . . . The  French  polacre  Brig  sailed  today  for 
Aden,  to  touch  at  all  the  ports  on  the  way  along  the  Coast.  She 
has  not  done  much  here  as  her  Cargo  was  not  fit  for  the 
Market.  . . . 

October  18,  1848.  . . . The  King’s  new  ship  arrived  28  days 
from  Bombay.  The  Artemise. 

October  19,  1848.  . . . This  morning  I called  on  Mr  Ward. 
Speaking  about  the  Emily  Wilder  8cc  he  said  that  it  was  too  bad 
that  we  should  get  away  from  here  before  she  did.  He  said  that 
I should  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  another  voyage  for  he 
would  make  Topan  enter  into  an  engagement  that  he  would  not 
deliver  any  one  his  goods  before  the  time  of  his  contract  was  up  or 
else  he  would  not  sell  him  his  goods  at  all.  I asked  what  there 
was  unfair  about  it.  He  said  that  it  was  throwing  all  the  risk  on 
him  for  in  case  Topan  should  fail  after  delivering  us  our  goods, 
he  would  be  the  only  loser  8c  he  thought  we  ought  to  share  8c  share 
alike.  I said  to  him,  “It  is  no  more  than  you  would  do  yourself  if 
you  were  placed  in  my  circumstances,  is  it?”  He  said  “no”  that 
he  was  ready  to  take  every  advantage  for  himself  that  lay  in  his 
way.  He  says,  why  you  will  get  away  before  the  E Wilder  gets  here. 
Says  I,  that’s  just  what  I want  to  do.  As  long  as  he  keeps  pleasant 
about  it  I shall  too,  but  if  he  begins  to  threaten  he  will  hear  more 
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from  me  than  he  will  be  exactly  pleased  to  hear  or  I am  mis- 
taken. . . .21 

4.  A VISIT  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA,  1849.1 

...  I have  embarked  on  the  ocean  again  for  a long  and  tedious 
voyage,  in  the  Bark  La  Platta,  owned  by  M.  Shepard,  and  com- 
manded by  George  Bertram.  . . .2  We  sailed  on  Monday  Dec  4, 
1848.  . . . 

[We]  came  into  [Majunga]  harbour  ...  on  the  26th  of  March 
[1849]  after  112  days  passage  from  Salem.  This  town  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  a river  . . . that  runs  back  into  the  Island.  . . . 
The  town  has  not  much  the  appearance  of  thrift  of  business.  The 
surrounded  Country  has  the  appearance  of  great  firtility,  and 
bares  some  slight  traces  of  cultivation.  The  colour  of  the  natives3 
is  dark,  though  not  black,  but  they  have  the  most  savage  appear- 
ance of  any  people  that  I have  yet  seen.  There  statture  is  large, 
above  the  middling  heights  of  the  American.  In  there  manners 
they  are  peculiar,  in  there  laws,  strict,  and  cruel.  There  enemies 
are  treated  when  captured  in  war  with  the  most  shocking  bar- 
barity. They  are  continually  at  war  among  themselves  and  often 
times  there  engagements  [are]  bloody.  I saw  on  the  beach  before 
the  town  a large  number  of  sculls  stuck  upon  poles,  which  I was 
informed  were  those  of  there  enemies  taken  in  war. 

The  population  of  this  town  I should  judge  to  be  bought  four 
thousuns.  The  residence  of  the  govenor  is  situated  on  a hill  that 
overlooks  the  neighboring  Country  & the  harbour.  It  is  a fine 
residence  surrounded  by  tamarind  trees  which  almost  hide  it 
from  view.  His  body  guard  consists  of  eight  hundred  soldiers. 
We  sold  but  little  cargo  here,  it  being  prohibited  from  landing 
by  the  late  laws  of  the  Country,4  though  Yankee  ingenuity  found 
ways  for  evading  them.  We  remained  here  for  four  days  when  we 
left  for  Myotta,  an  Island  of  the  Comoro  group.  As  we  passed 

21.  The  Sophronia  left  Zanzibar  on  October  28,  1848. 

1.  Ms  Putnam’s  Journal,  M 656  184-W,  Essex  Institute. 

2.  George  Bertram  (1819-1891),  a nephew  of  John  Bertram,  commanded  such 
vessels  as  the  La  Plata  and  the  Elizabeth  Hall  in  the  eastern  African  trade.  Bio- 
graphical Clippings , LI,  67,  69. 

3.  The  Sakalava. 

4.  See  document  XVI. 17. 
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by  the  part  of  the  town,  on  our  right,  a heigh  and  commanding 
elevation,  I could  but  contrast  the  difference  between  the  flag  that 
flouted  from  ...  its  summet,  which  was  pure  white  and  what  is 
the  real  disposition  of  the  people  and  think  that  a savage  and  war 
like  Nation,  like  them,  should  adabt  a flag  for  Country  that  was 
the  emblem  of  “peace,  love,  purity.”  But  strange  Nations  adabt 
strange  customs,  but  none  stranger  than  this. 

After  a pleasant  passage  of  five  days  we  arrived  at  Mayotta.  . . . 
The  passage  in  is  very  narrow,  & extremely  dangerous  on  account 
of  coral  reefs  and  rocks,  which  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  best  roadstead’s  that  I ever  . . . [saw]. 
A vessel  can  go  in  or  out  with  any  wind.  . . . This  place  was  taken 
by  the  French  abought  5 years  ago5  from  the  natives,  a mixture  of 
Arabs,  Comoroes  Sec.  It  has  considerable  trade  considering  the 
age  of  the  place.  There  are  some  fine  dwellings  erected  here  in 
which  reside  the  government  officers,  situated  on  the  heigh  eleva- 
tion of  the  Island  which  receive  the  fine  sea  breezes  in  the  morn 
and  eve.  The  climate  here  is  unhealthy  most  of  the  time,  though 
more  healthy  on  [the  island]  which  town  is  situate  than  on  the 
large  Island.  While  we  lay  here  the  average  deaths  were  about  8 
frenchmean  a day.  The  government  are  now  building  a strong 
fortress.  ...  At  this  place  we  discharged  but  little  cargo  and  that, 
mostly  tobaco  and  sugar.  While  laying  here  the  officers  had  an 
invitation  to  visit  a plantation  on  the  main  Island.  . . . The  climate 
of  this  island  is  unhealthy  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  very 
fatal  to  foreigners.  While  we  lay  here  the  average  deaths  of  the 
French  people  of  the  town  was  seven  a day.  This  was  the  most 
unhealthy  season.  ...  We  remained  here  for  abought  seven 
days.  . . . Our  next  port  was  “Nos  Beh,”  to  which  we  were  five 
days  in  going.  . . . 

The  Bark  remained  here  for  fifteen  days,  during  which  time 
there  was  not  $100  worth  of  cargo  sold.  There  was  landed  here, 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $7000,  though  not  a dollars  worth  of 
them  sold.  They  chiefly  consisted  of  cottons  and  were  left  at  one 
Calfaun  Bin  Alhi,6  an  Arab  merchant  who  came  here  from  Zanzi- 
bar. It  was  necessary  for  some  one  to  leave  the  ship  and  stop  at 


5.  See  document  VIII.2,  note  9. 

6.  Khalfan  bin  Ali. 
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this  place  to  look  after  the  business  and  trade.  ...  I consented  to 
leave  the  Bark.  . . .7  This  far  famed  place  is  abought  ten  years  of 
age.  . . .8  It  belongs  to  the  French  as  what  little  government  is 
exercised  is  of  there  direction.  It  contains  (together  with  the 
French  village  at  the  point)  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a 
mixture  of  all  nations — Arabs,  Hindos,  Persians,  Darkees,  French, 
a few  Germans  Sc  one  true  Yankee.9  The  location  is  one  of  the 
finest  that  I have  ever  yet  seen,  the  anchorage  good  and  sheltered 
by  heigh  ranges  of  mountains  that  prevents  the  monsoons  from 
blowing  with  there  full  force.  . . . The  Arab  towne  called  Bana- 
roon  [is]  where  most  of  the  business  is  done.  . . . [At]  the  French 
towne  where  the  Governor  resides,  and  his  officers  ...  is  a place 
handsomely  situated  on  a heigh  eminance,  and  of  considerable 
trade.  . . . [There  is]  a village  called  Tyfoonda  inhabited  by 
Sacalavas.  ...  At  the  present  time  of  writing  there  lays  in  harbour 
two  Frigates,  1 brig  of  war  and  some  small  vessels  that  trade  be- 
tween here  and  Bourbon.  . . . 

For  a few  years  past  Nos  Beh  has  been  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  it  has  been  on  the  increase  untill  abought  nine  months. 
The[re]  was  a market  for  Cotton  goods  opened  here  which  if  there 
had  [been]  no  disturbances  taken  place  would  have  resulted  bene- 
ficially to  all  parties.  The  chief  exports  of  the  place  [are]  Turtle 
Shell,  Copal  Gum,  Ebony,  Rose  Box  Sc  Sandal  Woods,  Sc  Rice 
which  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  But  this  trade  has  been  or 
is  quite  distended  by  a war  which  has  broken  out  between  the 
French  Sc  the  Sacalavas.10  This  tribe  of  people  inhabited  the  whole 
of  the  Island  before  the  French  took  posession.  They  owned 
large  numbers  of  slaves,  which  the  French  ordered  to  be  set  free, 
when  the  late  revolution  in  France  took  place.  . . . They  agreed 
to  pay  these  people  stipulated  prices  at  certain  times  which  they 
could  not  do  having  no  funds  to  pay  with.  The  Sacalavas  then 
requested  the  return  of  there  slaves  but  were  refused.  They  then 
resorted  to  arms  as  a means  of  redress,  and  for  this  last  six  months 
there  has  been  continual  skirmishes  Sc  outrages. 


7.  See  document  XVIII.ll. 

8.  The  French  occupied  Nosy  Be  in  1841. 

9.  The  Margaret  Ann  had  left  a man  at  Nosy  Be  in  1849.  Gregg  to  Shepard,  May 
12,  1849,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  38. 

10.  For  this  conflict,  Raymond  Decary,  L’Isle  Nosy  Be  de  Madagascar  (Paris,  1960), 
29ff. 
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I have  written  this  much  for  I apprehend  that  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  now  entirely  ruined,  at  least  for  a while.  The  French  have 
but  a small  military  force  here  which  makes  these  savages  more 
bold  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  A brief  sketch  of  the  two 
places  I will  write.  The  Arab  town  where  I reside  is  where  most 
of  the  foreign  trade  is  done,  but  the  appearances  of  the  place  are 
not  very  inviting  as  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  bambo  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  trees.  ...  I should  judge  that  there  was  nearly 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  place,  the  streets  being  very  narrow  and 
the  houses  as  near  as  they  could  be  built,  and  each  is  crowded  to 
the  overflowing.  In  front  of  the  town  is  a fine  beach  which  extends 
for  near  § of  a mile  upon  which  most  of  the  Dows  are  drawn  up 
for  repairs.  La  Point,  or  the  French  town,  is  situated  on  a point  of 
land  that  extends  out  into  the  bay,  and  is  a fine  village,  though 
but  thinly  settled  as  yet,  but  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place 
are  very  superior,  to  the  Arab  town.  Having  a good  elevation  it 
is  more  healthy,  and  has  a nearer  and  better  anchorage  for  vessels 
laying  in  port.  . . . 

Within  the  last  week  “Nos  Beh”  has  been  in  state  of  wild 
commotion,  owing  to  the  reports  of  amediate  hostilities  between 
the  French  & the  Saclaves.  There  has  been  a number  of  French- 
men engaged  in  trade  at  “Ankuply”  and  “Tyfoonda,”  three  of 
which  have  been  killed  by  the  Saclavas,  there  property  taken,  and 
the  others  have  been  obliged  to  flee  for  there  lives,  back  to  La 
Point.  As  a means  of  redress  the  French  have  taken  all  the  Saclaves 
they  could  find  in  the  bay  in  there  canoes,  and  carried  them  to  the 
French  town  ...  as  prisoners.  Numerous  reports  have  been  made 
that  this  tribe  were  coming  to  attack  the  French,  consequently 
Banaroon  would  be  there  battle  ground.  . . . Night  before  last, 
a guard  of  Arabs,  Hindos,  Slaves  8cc  was  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  “City”  armed  Cap  a pie,  (each  with  sword,  daggar, 
pistols,  speare  & gun)  to  protect  “public  property”  and  the  lives 
of  sleeping  inocence  from  the  midnight  attact  of  the  savage 
desperadoes.  During  the  first  watches  of  the  night,  nought  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  measured  tread  of  the  wary  sentinels,  and  the 
cry  of  alls  well.  But  as  the  night  wore  away  so  with  it  went  there 
vigelence.  . . . 

Today  has  been  a great  day  for  Nos  Beh!  It  is  a custom  with 
the  people  of  these  Countries,  to  always  have  there  Dows  hauled 
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up  on  the  beach  for  repairs  when  they  are  to  remain  any  length 
of  time  in  port,  and  such  is  the  present  one  with  those  of  this 
place,  and  those  here  from  other  ports.  There  has  been  untill 
today  thirty  six  on  the  beach  undergoing  repairs.  There  owners 
and  Capt.  have  been  of  late  under  continual  excitement  for 
fear  of  an  attact,  and  in  that  case,  thought  they,  there  Dows  and 
goods,  would  not  be  safe.  So  today  they  concluded  to  haul  them 
out  into  the  harbour.  At  12  o’clock  the  tide  being  heigh,  I went 
down  upon  the  beach  to  witness  the  comeing  operation,  and 
should  realy  have  thought,  had  I not  have  heard  such  strange 
voices,  and  not  seen  such  black  formes,  glistning  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  that  I had  been  on  the  Boston  Docks.  All  was  bustle  and 
confusion.  ...  By  night  they  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  harbour 
all  the  Dows  and  most  of  there  goods  aboard,  togather  with 
themselves.  . . . 

A new  era  has  now  commended  in  the  affairs  of  Nos  Beh.  Yester- 
day, 28th  news  came  to  Calfaun  from  the  Saclavas  that  they  were 
going  to  fight  the  French,  and  when  he  saw  the  Myote11  Frigate 
go  to  Tyfoonda  then  he  might  expect  them  to  be  at  Banaroon 
(where  we  are).  When  this  news  came  all  was  excitement  and  life. 
Every  man  was  armed;  and  none  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  without 
he  has  either  a brace  of  pistols,  a spear  or  gun — and  many,  all 
of  them — besides  a daggar  and  sword  which  they  always  carry. 

A Dow  was  chartered,  & in  case  of  an  attact,  the  goods  were  to 
transported  on  board  of  her.  Every  one  of  us  was  armed  throughly, 
and  our  house  presented  quite  a formidable  fortress,  there  being 
thirteen  slaves,  which  besides  the  rest  of  us,  would  stand  quite  a 
seige.  The  watch  continued  on  duty  as  usual,  but  there  fears  keep 
them  awake  better  than  before. 

As  I have  not  given  any  account  of  this  people  [the  Sakalavas] 
I will  write  a few  lines  respecting  them.  In  appearance  they  re- 
semble our  American  Indians,  except  that  they  are  a shade  darker. 
I never  saw  a finer  looking  race  of  men  than  they.  There  formes 
are  perfect,  straight,  tall  with  well  proportioned  bodies;  there 
sholdiers  square,  and  broad.  The  features  of  there  faces,  resemble 
the  American  and  if  of  the  same  complextion  would  be  much 
handsomer.  There  eyes  are  black  and  glisten  like  jets,  but  there 

11.  Mayotte. 
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is  a fire,  and  a look  of  determined  purpose  in  them,  that  betrays 
there  true  character  and  disposition.  They  suffer  there  hair  to 
grow  long,  and  have  ware  it  braided  in  long  plats  . . . which  is 
suffered  to  hang  all  around  there  head,  which  often  obscures 
there  eyes  from  being  seen.  They  are  always  armd  in  a spear  and 
knife.  The  spear  is  there  favourite  weapon,  and  [they]  are  very 
dexterious  in  its  use,  throwing  it  to  a great  distance  with  unering 
aim.  . . . They  are  a warlike  race  of  men,  hardy  to  endure  fatigue, 
and  active  to  accomplish  any  design  they  conceive  into  efect.  . . . 
They  are  a numerous  people,  numbering  as  near  as  I can  judge 
. . . abought  fifteen  thousan,  and  abought  seven  to  ten  thousan 
warriors. 

Last  eve  was  again  the  scene  of  a new  excitement.  The  cry  of 
“Moto”  “Moto”12  rang  through  the  streets,  which  called  every  one 
from  the  sound  sleep  of  midnight.  ...  I steped  to  the  door,  and  I 
beheld  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  that  I ever  beheld.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  towne  was  in  flames  and  was  making 
rapid  progress.  . . . When  the  fire  first  broke  out  the  first  thought 
of  all  was  that  the  Sacalavas  had  come  to  make  an  attact,  and  burn 
the  place,  and  the  cries  rang  in  every  direction  “Moto”!!  “Saca- 
lavas! ” I must  say  that  the  people  displayed  a great  alacraty  in 
going  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends  and  to  face  the  danger.  It  was 
truly  a fine  specticle  to  behold  the  fire  rageing,  and  the  people 
to  be  seen  trying  to  subdue  the  elements,  carying  a spear  in  one 
hand,  and  burning  brands  in  the  other.  Every  one  was  armed, 
therefore  could  not  work  to  much  advantage.  The  fire  was  sub- 
dued at  length,  though  not  untill  it  had  burned  over  much  space. 
The  owners  of  the  destroyed  property  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  building  new  houses,  and  by  the  progress  already  made  will 
have  [the]  burnt  reageon  rebuilt  by  night. 

Every  morning  we  get  news  of  some  new  depredations  made  by 
these  people,  either  in  stealing  there  old  slaves,  or  in  murdering 
them  they  think  are  enemies.  . . . Trade  is  entirely  stoped!  And 
the  sooner  I am  out  of  this  place,  the  sooner  I shall  be  in  good 
spirits  again.  Here  I have  been  nearly  four  weeks  and  not  sold 
a thousan  dollars  worth  of  goods,  and  no  prospect  of  selling  more 
at  present.  The  French  stoped  all  intercourse  with  the  adjoining 

12.  The  Swahili  word  for  fire. 
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villages  some  time  since,  and  alow  no  boat  in  the  harbour.  Today 
the  guardship  fired  two  cannons  at  Calfaun  when  coming  from 
the  “Point”  home,  both  balls  struck  within  ten  feet  of  his  boat. 

I think  that  it  was  there  intention  to  kill  him.  He  returned  and 
went  aboard  of  the  guardship,  but  could  get  nothing  satisfactory 
from  them  for  the  act.  He  (Calfaun)  has  an  immense]  influence 
here,  more  than  the  Governor,  or  any  other  man,  and  they  wish  to 
get  rid  of  him.  . . . 

At  daybreak  this  morn,  28th  I was  aroused  by  a heavy  canonad- 
ing  at  Ankershy,  which  came  from  the  Frigate  that  was  bombard- 
ing the  town.  A few  days  since  Calfaun  had  information  from  the 
Saclavas  that  when  he  saw  the  Mayote  Friggate  go  to  make  war 
with  them,  he  might  then  think  himself  insecure,  as  they  should 
then  make  war  upon  the  French.  Under  these  circumstances  ...  I 
was  induced  to  go  to  the  Governor  and  learn  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs. Thither  I went  with  Calfaun,  but  could  get  nothing  satisfac- 
tory from  him,  but  on  the  other  hand  said  he  could  not  protect  us. 
Therefore  we  were  oblidged  to  protect  ourselves,  or  rather  the 
property  in  charge.  It  was  accordingly  all  sent  aboard  of  a Dow 
for  safe  keeping.  Calfaun  is  a great  favourite  with  the  Saclaves, 
but  there  is  so  many  of  them,  that  as  a matter  of  course  there 
must  be  some  bad  characters.  . . . 29th.  The  news  have  come  in 
from  the  battle  held.  The  French  killed  but  few,  and  the  Saclavas 
none.  The  French  dare  not  land,  and  the  Saclavas  were  only  to  be 
seen  among  the  rocks.  . . .13 

The  war  is  slowly  progressing,  though  without  much  advantage 
to  either  party.  Last  night,  June  1st,  a small  war  schooner  attacted 
a Dow  but  was  beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  three  men  on  the  part 
of  the  French  and  one  on  the  Saclavas.  Today  news  came  to  Cal- 
faun, from  the  Sacalavas,  that  they  were  going  to  Nos  Beh  Island 
soon  to  attact  the  French.  . . . Last  eve  there  was  three  of  there 
canoes  taken  filled  with  men  here  at  this  palce  by  the  watch.  I 
know  not  there  object  whether  it  was  to  fire  the  place.  . . . 

It  is  now  June  the  8th.  Time  passes  swiftly  on  its  course  but 
not  . . . rapidly  with  me.  There  is  nothing  of  interest  occuring 
worthy  of  note.  ...  I have  nothing  of  importance  to  write,  except 
it  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  marriage  rights  of  the  people  of 


13.  There  is  a page  missing  from  the  journal  here. 
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these  Nations.  . . . The  customs  of  the  Sacalavas  is  different  from 
any  other  I have  yet  met  with.  A young  man  when  he  wishes  to 
unite  himself  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock,  he  proposes  his  suit 
[to]  the  parents,  for  the  daughter,  and  if  he  is  an  exceptable  per- 
son in  there  estimation  they  inform  her  of  his  objects,  or  wishes. 
A meeting  is  then  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  when  the 
following  ceremony  takes  place.  A chicking  is  killed  and  the 
parties  prepare  for  the  repast.  One  wing  is  given  to  the  lady  by 
the  suiter  and  the  other  he  reserves  for  himself.  If  his  suit  is  ac- 
cepted, she  eats  it;  if  rejected,  she  refuses  him,  and  the  rejected 
lover  goes  away  to  brood  over  his  misfortune,  or  good  fortune  as 
it  may  be.  This  is  formes  that  usually  takes  place,  very  brief  and 
to  the  point.  Though  in  many  instances  there  is  none  at  all,  live 
with  one  another  untill  one  party  is  disatisfied,  then  part  good 
friends,  and  find  other  companions  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  Mer- 
chants that  come  here  at  this  place  from  Zanzibar  or  from  the 
northwest  marry  wives  (they  are  alowed  four).  Then  when  they 
go  from  this  place  they  leave  them,  they,  the  wives,  returning 
to  there  homes.  They  think  this  to  be  perfectly  right,  because  there 
Koran  tells  them  this,  most  of  them  at  least,  though  I have  heard 
the  more  inteligent  of  them  speak  of  its  unjustness  though  they 
practised  it.  They  make  it  a mere  business  affair,  and  enter  into  an 
engagement  of  the  kind  as  they  would  into  a bargain.  There  is  a 
merchant  stoping  here  at  the  house  by  the  name  of  Boneki,  from 
Zanzibar.  One  day  he  saw  a Saclava  girle  (one  of  the  “Belles”) 
pass  by.  He  stoped  her,  inquired  if  she  had  a husband.  She  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  They  had  “some  talk,”  and  she  said  she 
would  call  the  next  day  (not  evening)  and  see  him.  She  was  up  to 
her  word.  He  made  arrangement  for  the  nuptials;  that  is,  he  told 
her  that  he  would  take  her  for  wife,  to  which  she  agreed.  The 
next  day  she  came  again,  as  I supposed  to  get  married.  I was  sitting 
on  the  piazza  when  she  came,  and  told  Boneki  that  “he  had  better 
give  her  to  some  young  man,  rather  than  have  her  waste  her 
youth  and  beauty  on  an  old  man  like  himself.”  He  replied  that  if 
I wanted  her  for  wife,  I might  have  her;  he  would  give  her  up. 
But  she,  like  all  the  sex  of  her  race,  hated  a “Masungo”  (a  white 
man).  That  time  the  Saclavas  and  French  were  at  war,  and  he 
told  her  he  would  wait  until  peace,  before  he  took  her.  She  re- 
turned home  and  have  not  seen  her  since.  I only  have  mentioned 
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this  incident  to  show  the  estemation  in  which  these  people  hold 
there  “loved  ones,”  and  there  wives.  They  are  but  little,  or  no 
better  than  slaves,  and  are  treated  nearly  the  same  as  such.  . . . 

On  Saturday,  June  15th,  news  came  to  Banaroon  that  the 
Saclavas  were  going  to  the  Point  to  make  a treaty  and  if  success- 
full  would  call  at  B on  there  return  home.  On  Sunday  abought  3 

0 clock  in  the  afternoon  they  made  there  appearance  in  there 
canoes.  . . . Never  in  all  my  life  did  I ever  witness  so  grand  a 
sight.  They  numbered  abought  four  hundred  warriors,  all  dressed 
in  battle  attire,  and  canoes  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  each  having  a sail.  It  was  surprising  to  see  with  what  in- 
credible swiftness  these  war  canoes  were  driven  through  the 
water,  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  strong  armes  that  held  the 
paddles.  The  instant  they  touched  the  beach  they  jumped  from 
them  spear  & gun  in  hand  and  carried  them  upon  the  beach,  and 
in  those  that  had  chiefs,  they  were  carried  upon  the  sholdier  of 
the  warriors  with  the  chief  standing  erect  in  them.  The  chief  was 
called  Semi  Haver,  and  has  a force  under  him  of  abought  two 
thousan  warriors.  I have  seen  our  American  Indians  that  have 
come  from  the  west  and  the  wilds  of  Texas,  but  I never  saw  among 
them  such  fine  specimens  of  natures  workmanship  as  among  the 
warriors  that  were  before  me.  There  frames  were  as  straight  as  the 
handles  of  the  spears  they  caried.  There  limbs  straight  and  well 
proportioned.  The  chief  was  a man  of  abought  thirty  years  and  a 
perfect  modle  of  a warrior.  In  height  he  was  six  feet,  in  weight 

1 should  think  190  pounds.  His  features  were  remarkably  fine.  In 
them  there  was  nothing  fierce,  but  a bland  smile  played  upon  his 
countenence.  In  complextion  he  was  of  the  brunette.  As  they  came 
upon  the  beach,  almost  simultaneously,  I was  admiring  there  im- 
posing figures,  and  thinking,  if  there  object  was  war,  how  quick 
would  be  the  destruction  of  everything  before  them. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  my  mind  and  I was  gazing 
upon  the  scene  in  raptures,  the  news  came  from  Semi  Haver  in 
tones  of  thunder  sound  “that  the  place  was  his  and  he  took  pos- 
session but  give  the  inhabitants  one  half  hours  time  to  go  with 
there  property  on  board  of  the  Dows!”  And  such  a “gathering  in 
hot  haste,”  I never  saw  before.  . . . The  Saclavas  have  no  particu- 
lar emnity  towards  the  traders  of  Banaroon;  thus  they  suffered 
them  to  escape  with  there  property.  In  the  course  of  one  half 
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ours  time  there  was  not  one  dollars  worth  goods  in  the  place, 
nor  fifty  people.  In  the  evening  Seme  Haver  came  to  Calafaun 
and  I had  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  his  highness.  He  assured 
me  that  I might  remain  on  shore  that  night  [and]  no  one  should 
harm  me,  or  steal  from  me.  If  any  did,  he  would  cut  the  offenders 
head  off  in  the  morning.  I thanked  him  for  his  kindness  and  told 
him  that  I regretted  the  troubles  that  had  taken  place,  that  had 
caused  him  to  destroy  this  place,  “No  more  than  him,”  he  replied. 
“He  had  been  driven  to  it,”  he  said  by  “the  foolish  Frenchman 
and  now  his  vengence  would  not  be  glutted  untill  he  had  killed 
every  one  of  them  at  Nos  Beh.”  He  told  me  that  I was  an  Ameri- 
can and  should  not  be  harmed,  upon  which  in  assurance  he  gave 
me  a hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  which  grasp  I had  much  rather 
would  be  in  peace  than  war.  They  remained  that  night  and  on 
the  following  day  departed.  Abought  8 o’clock  that  night  they 
came  in  full  force  and  burnt  the  place,  left  not  a house  standing. 
There  was  not  one  person  in  it  or  one  dollars  worth  of  moveable 
property  in  it,  at  the  time  of  its  distruction.  The  goods  were 
mostly  on  shipbord  and  the  people  who  were  not  there,  had  gone 
some  to  one  place  and  some  to  another.  Here  was  again  another 
splendid  sight,  the  burning  of  the  village  by  night.  It  was  but  the 
work  of  a few  moments  to  fire  every  house.  I was  on  board  of  a 
dow  at  the  time  within  sight  and  hearing.  At  one  instant  you  could 
see  an  hundred  Savages  with  each  a lighted  torch  runing  to  and 
froe,  and  it  lighting  a house  that  was  in  an  instant  in  flames.  It 
was  a grand  sight  to  see  the  flames  spreading  from  one  part  of  the 
village  to  another  in  an  instant,  and  in  another  heigh  up  on  the 
hills,  where  small  collections  of  huts  had  been  built.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  very  mountains  were  on  fire,  as  the  flame  spread  from  one 
to  another  by  the  aid  of  wind  and  the  torch.  ...  In  the  morning 
there  was  nothing  left  of  Banaroon,  but  a few  smoking  piles,  not 
one  person,  where  but  one  day  before,  there,  five  thousan.  On 
the  following  day  I went  to  La  Point  for  to  get  a pasport  to  sail 
for  Zanzibar,  which  I obtained  after  much  difficulty.  Before  I 
leave  Nos  Beh  I will  give  a statement  of  the  things  that  are.  Last 
night  the  Saclavas  took  a French  man  of  war  dow  and  killed  all 
on  board.  This  morning  they  (the  Saclavas)  have  surround  the  La 
Point.  The  French  went  out  to  meet  them  with  all  there  force, 
but  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  6 men  killed  (among  whom 
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was  the  Lieut  Govenor)  and  a number  wounded.  The  Saclavas 
will  take  the  place  soon  if  a reinforcement  does  not  arrive.  So  I 
have  not  left  the  place  as  long  as  there  is  any  prospect  of  trade, 
the  object  for  which  I am  here.  One  towne  is  burnt  down,  and 
the  other  is  surrounded,  so  it  is  time  to  leave,  which  I do  with 
a good  heart.  . . . 

Well  well  this  is  a strange  world  indeed,  but  nothing  in  it 
is  so  strange  as  my  present  situation!  Here  I am  now,  June  18th, 
on  board  of  an  Arab  Dow  out  sight  of  land,  sailing  down  the  deep 
and  dark  waters  of  the  channel  of  Mosambique,  with  not  a soul  on 
board,  but  one  who  can  speak  a word  of  my  native  tongue,  of  the 
thirty  five  on  board.  ...  I look  forward  to  the  present  voyage  as 
one  of  the  most  eventful  of  my  life.  . . . This  is  the  greatest 
specimen  of  navigation  that  I have  ever  yet  seen.  They  have  a 
compass  but  no  charts,  quadrants,  nor  anything  that  are  of  use 
to  the  navigator.  They  know  the  course  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  steer  for  it,  but  if  the  wind  be  not  fair,  or  the  current  strong, 
they  then  are  lost  to  there  own  reckoning  and  know  not  where 
they  be.  How  they  ever  find  there  port  of  destination  is  more  than 
I can  tell.  . . . The  Capt.  is  the  same  as  a foremast  hand;  also  the 
mates.  All  of  them  steer  there  tricks  at  the  wheel,  and  do  the  duty 
of  a seaman.  The  first  night  they  anchored,  and  wanted  second, 
but  I got  vexed  with  them,  and  swore  they  should  not  do  it. 
They  persisted  and  were  going  to  run  in  towards  the  land,  but  I 
was  resolute  and  determined  they  not.  They  then  told  me  that  I 
steer,  but  that  I refused  to  do,  but  told  them  that  I would  give 
them  the  course  to  steer,  and  would  warrant  them  not  to  get 
ashore.  . . . They  consented  and  did  accordingly.  . . . After  three 
days  sailing  we  arrived  at  Majunga.  . . . The  port  is  shut  up  to  all 
vessels  except  it  be  the  Arab  flag,  under  which  I now  sail.14  The 
first  day  that  I landed  or  rather  arrived  here  I sold  two  thousan 
dollars  worth  of  goods.  And  the  next  day  I received  something 
that  was  more  real  pleasure  than  as  though  I had  disposed  of  all 
my  goods;  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  my  brother  George.  He  came 
out  in  the  Bark  Emily  Wilder.  ...  I hope  that  I shall  soon 
be  out  of  this  place  and  of  the  business  that  I am  obliged  to 
do  at  this  time,  which  is  nothing  more  than  smugling.  Today,  26th 
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of  June,  the  goods  have  been  put  on  board  of  the  Emily  Wilder, 
and  soon  shall  be  away.  . . . 

July  2n,  today,  we  have  arrived  at  Zanzibar.  ...  I am  now  stop- 
ing  with  Mr  Ward  who  is  the  U.S.  Consul  at  this  place;  also  agent 
for  Mr  Shepherds  house.  ...  I have  been  ashore  at  this  place  just 
one  month  today,  during  which  time  I have  become  some  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  there  manners  and  customs,  but  in 
them  I find  little  that  is  interesting  or  attractive.  My  time  is 
spent  usualy  in  the  following  manner.  Abought  two  days  in  the 
week,  there  is  Gum  Copal  to  clean  which  is  done  by  black  boys, 
and  the  “Musongoes”  (as  they  call  the  white  men)  have  to  help 
them  to  work  and  to  see  that  they  carry  off  no  gum.  After  the 
sun  has  passed  its  maridin  and  the  afternoon  land  breeze  sets 
in  I usualy  take  a walk,  with  my  friend  Frank,15  out  to  the  “Naisa 
Moya,”16  a favourite  resort  with  all  classes,  and  then  round  by 
the  Slave  Market  home.  I have  just  returned  from  one  of  these 
excursions,  and  have  had  a fine  time. 

Every  night  at  5 o clock  the  Slave  market  is  opened  and  they 
commence  selling  off  there  stock.  This  evening  I should  judge 
that  there  was  from  eighty  five  to  an  hundred  slaves.  Sometimes 
there  are  many  more,  at  other  less.  The  slaves  mind  no  more 
abought  being  sold  than  a pair  of  cattle  would  at  home.  The 
buyer  examines  them  the  same  as  though  they  were  brutes, 
marches  them  backwards  and  forwards,  feels  of  there  limbs,  opens 
there  mouths  and  looks  at  there  teeth  as  though  they  were  horses. 
Men  & women  are  treated  the  same.  And  while  I am  speaking  of 
there  being  sold,  I will  mention  there  treatment  after  they  are 
bought.  Strictly  speaking  they  are  not  slaves,  but  are  almost  as 
much  masters  as  there  owners  are.  They  have  three  day  of  the 
week  to  work  for  themselves,  and  generaly  the  other  four,  there 
masters  know  not  where  they  are.  These  slaves,  many  of  them 
have  slaves,  some  three  or  four.  Slaves  are  owned  here  because  it 
is  fashionable  for  to  have  them,  not  because  it  is  profitable.  The 
best  of  men  generaly  bring  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars,  and  those 

15.  Probably  Frances  N.  Ward,  brother  of  Charles  Ward,  who  arrived  in  Zanzibar 
in  May  1849.  C.  Ward  to  Shepard,  May  10,  1849,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

16.  Mnazi  Moja,  called  by  Burton  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Zanzibar.  Burton, 
Zanzibar , I,  365. 
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of  the  other  sect,  of  a mixed  blood,  usually  bought  for  concubines, 
often  twenty  five  dollars,  which  is  a high  price.  . . . 

The  Imaum  formerly  resided  at  Muscat,  but  removed  here 
some  twelve  [years]  ago.  His  powers  are  unlimited,  having  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  his  subjects  in  his  hand.17  In  most  instances 
he  administers  the  hand  of  even  justice  to  all,  and  is  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  his  subjects.  His  chief  residence  is  at  Motony, 
a place  abought  three  miles  from  town,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  sea  shore  surrounded  by  groves  of  orange,  cocoa  nut  8c  mangoe 
trees.  I never  saw  a more  beautiful  spot  in  my  life.  . . . He  has  a 
Harem  at  town  where  he  has  some  fifty  conqubines.  He  has  thirty 
four  children.  The  boys  are  fine  looking,  but  the  girls  are  never 
seen.  . . . His  age  is  now  abought  sixty.  His  form  is  erect  8c  his 
features  well  moulded.  . . . He  has  two  wives,  one  at  Motony  and 
the  other  here.  His  commerse  is  not  extensive  though  he  has  some 
trade  with  neighbouring  ports  and  two  vessels  now  at  Europe. 
The  navy  consists  of  abought  twelve  frigates  and  some  smaller 
vessels.  His  subjects  are  a mixture  of  all  Eastern  Nations,  but 
the  most  numerous  are  Hindos,  Arabs,  Banyans  8c  Persians.  The 
Banyans  do  most  of  the  business,  here  having  the  custom  house 
in  there  hands  for  which  they  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  fifty 
thousan  dollars  a year.  They  are  a peculiar  people  . . . never 
tasting  of  anything  which  ever  had  life,  or  that  any  other  people 
have  ever  touched.  When  they  die,  there  bodies  are  burned.  They 
carry  there  formes  so  far  that  they  will  not  even  drink  water  that 
is  brought  into  town  by  another  person,  not  even  there  own  cast, 
or  eat  out  of  a plate  that  is  made  of  any  material  except  a lief  [?] 
and  that  they  make  themselves,  which  answers,  but  for  one  meal 
only.  Some  of  there  modes  of  worship  are  so  vulgar  that  I dare  not 
mention  them.  They  would  even  disgust  the  most  unrefined. 

Since  I have  been  here  I have  witnessed  many  times  there  modes 
of  amusements.  They  consist  chiefly  in  dancing,  though  of  many 
kinds,  the  stick,  sword  8c  jumping  or  common  dance.  They  have 
been  quite  frequent  during  the  past  month  which  has  been  there 
fasting  or  Ramadan.  . . . The  sword  dance  is  the  most  popular,  in 
which  all  the  higher  classes  take  a part.  They  form  a large  ring, 

17.  Said  bin  Sultan  was  not  an  absolute  ruler,  although  he  often  appeared  so  to 
visitors.  For  his  position  in  Zanzibar,  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar , 133ff. 
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around  which  the  actors  stand,  ready  when  called  upon  by  others, 
or  as  there  own  inclination  leads  them,  to  take  a part.  There  are 
generally  four  in  the  circle  engaged  in  the  sport.  The  actors  have 
swords,  which  they  flourish  abought  the  heads  of  one  another 
and  strike  at  there  opponants  feet,  legs  or  body,  which  he  parries 
with  his  sword,  or  jumps  over  it,  which  I have  frequently  seen 
them  do,  as  they  are  remarkable  spry  acquired  from  there  lazy 
habits.  When  one  gets  the  worst  of  the  sport,  or  looses  his  sword, 
they  do  not  as  the  gladiators  of  olden  times  did,  slaughter  there 
victim  . . . but  he  goes  from  the  ring  amid  the  shoughts  and 
derisions  of  the  spectators,  and  another  suplyes  his  place.  The 
stick  dance  is  similar,  using  cudgels  instead  of  swords.  In  both 
of  these  performances  I have  seen  the  actors  get  severe  bruises, 
which  I should  think  would  more  than  counterbalance  there 
sport. 

But  the  last  mentioned  dance  if  it  may  bare  the  name,  caps 
them  all.  These  are  mostly  held  in  the  night,  and  engaged  in  by 
the  lower  classes.  There  music  consists  of  a bango  tamerine 
bambosle  and  tarn  tarn.  . . . Both  sects  here  meet,  and  generally  in 
great  numbers,  having  there  performances  out  of  doors.  A large 
ring  is  formed  and  in  the  center  the  “danceaurs”  are  stationed. 
On  one  side  the  muscians  are  seated,  and  in  front  of  them,  in 
the  center  are  the  actors.  When  ready  for  action,  the  music 
strikes  up,  each  having  a tune  of  his  own,  and  each  trying  to  excell 
the  other  in  noise,  making  such  a concord  of  sounds  as  never  was 
heard  since  the  days  of  Babel.  The  performers  by  this  time  are  in 
full  motion,  blowing  & puffing,  like  a school  of  porpoises,  and 
the  swet  pouring  out  in  living  streams,  from  there  inexaustible 
fount  of  grease,  which  creates  such  an  effluvia  that  if  one  is  not 
well  sented  with  otto  of  rose,  or  “aude  de  Cologne,”  he  cannot 
stand  the  charge.  The  actors  describe  all  kinds  of  figures,  some  are 
heigh  up  in  the  air,  others  twisting  there  bodies  into  the  most 
unnatural  formes,  while  others  are  on  the  ground  acting  there 
part  of  the  drama.  But  to  the  musicians  I ascribe  the  glory  of  the 
night.  They  never  stop  during  the  longest  dances  to  take  breath, 
(which  have  no  particular  ending,  without  the  operator  cease 
through  pure  exhaustion),  during  which  time  the  presperation 
is  pouring  out  of  there  ebony  features,  there  eyes  blown  entirely 
out  of  there  socets,  upon  which  there  instruments  might  be  hung 
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with  ease,  which  added  to  there  glistening  features,  that  sparkle 
by  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon,  like  the  gems  of  the  ocean,  form 
a sight  that  I shall  long  remember,  though  never  wish  to  see 
again. 

Cock  fighting  is  as  favourite  an  amusement  with  these  people 
as  with  the  Spaniards.  It  is  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the  streets.  . . . 
These  animals  are  trained  to  it  and  in  many  instances  fight 
untill  they  kill  each  other,  neither  giving  up.  The  one  that  gets 
beat  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  conqueror.  Breaking  eggs  is 
another  specia  of  amusement.  Two  egs  are  struck  together  & 
the  one  that  is  cracked  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  other.  Since 
I have  been  ashore  I have  witnessed  many  strange  customs.  . . . 
While  here  there  was  an  eclips  of  the  moon,  which  to  these  people 
was  a strange  and  a great  event.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
there  was  large  collections  of  people  formed  in  every  part  of  the 
town,  mostly  of  the  younger  classes,  who  went  abought  the  town 
with  all  sorts  of  noisey  instruments  . . . going  pell  mell  through 
the  streets,  both  sexes  in  a mass  togather.  Many  of  these  people, 
even  to  the  present  time,  and  those  of  inteligence  in  other  mat- 
ters, think  that  when  an  eclips  happens,  that  a large  snake  has 
swallowed  the  moon,  and  that  they  have  to  form  these  gatherings 
in  order  to  frighten  him  from  his  prey.  . . . One  morning  I was 
standing  under  the  portion  of  the  house  and  saw  a large  proces- 
sion of  boys,  girls,  men  & women  passing  by  reading,  (those  that 
could),  the  Koran,  & what  could  not  were  singing,  and  the  whole 
were  proceeded  by  a large  bullock  which  some  men  were  leading. 
I enquired  the  cause  of  this  “tamacin”  as  it  is  called  here,  and 
was  told  that  they  were  praying  for  rain.  (Rain  soon  came  in 
abundance)!  ! ! . . . 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  I saw  a vessel  bound  in  by  way 
of  the  Southern  passage.  ...  It  was  the  old  La  Plata.  ...  At  the 
request  of  the  Consul  I remained  ashore  untill  the  La  Plata  was 
ready  to  sail  for  home,  which  was  abought  15  days  after  her 
arrival.  The  cargo  she  took  here  consisted  of  ivory  and  gum  Copal. 
The  Ivory  was  valued  at  abought  (as  near  as  I could  judge) 
$30,000  at  Zanzibar,  and  Copal  at  abought  $4,500.  On  Friday  the 
12th  I went  on  board  of  the  bark,  and  the  next  day  we  sailed  for 
home.  As  I have  now  left  Zanzibar  I must  speak  of  those  with 
whome  I was  connected.  . . . William  McMullan,  one  of  the 
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agents,  is  a noble  fellow,  and  one  who  I shall  long  remember  as 
he  contributed  to  render  my  stay  pleasant  and  agreeable.  He  is  a 
Salem  man  of  abought  twenty  five  years  of  age.  He  has  been  to 
sea  in  two  or  three  voyages  and  came  out  in  Mr  Shepherds  em- 
ploy in  the  bark  Star  8c  stoped  at  Nos  Beh  for  six  or  seven  months, 
then  came  to  Zanzibar  as  clerke  to  Mr  Fabens  who  was  agent  for 
the  house  at  that  time  abought  four  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  promoted  to  an  equal  standing  with  Mr  Ward.  ...  Of 
Mr  Ward  the  Consul  I have  much  to  say.  When  I first  went  ashore 
I thought  him  to  be  a man  who  felt  the  importance  of  his  situa- 
tion more  than  others  thought  of  it.  But  these  opinions  I soon 
found  to  be  erroneas.  . . . While  there  I was  sick  with  two  fevers, 
and  through  them  he  took  the  most  fatherly  care  of  me  and  noth- 
ing was  too  much  for  him  to  sacrifice  for  my  comfort.  And  in  his 
every  day  affairs  I found  him  to  be  a man  possessed  of  the  finest 
feeling  and  urbranity  of  his  manner  won  for  him  my  best  re- 
spects. . . . He  purchased  for  me  $150.00  worth  of  turtle  shell  and 
charged  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  Mr  Shepherd.  This  he  said  he 
done  for  me,  as  an  inducement  to  always  serve  my  employers,  as 
he  thought  I had  done  this  voyage.  . . . 


5.  A VISIT  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA,  1850-1851.1 


. . . On  the  3rd  of  August  we  came  to  anchor  off  Majunga  point 
after  an  80  days  passage  from  Salem.  I have  but  a very  few  words 
to  say  respecting  this  place.  It  is  just  the  same  now  as  when  I first 
saw  it,  not  having  altered  in  any  respect  that  I can  perceive,  save 
there  being  a few  more  sculls  stuck  upon  poles  upon  the  beach. 
If  justice  was  done,  half  the  heads  of  people  in  Majunga  would 
have  long  been  here.  We  traded  to  some  amount  here,  the  port 
being  now  open  for  commerce.2  Our  stop  there  was  brief.  . . . 
From  this  place  we  went  to  Boyana  Bay,  a place  down  on  the 
Madagascar  coast  abought  two  days  sail.  This  place  is  worst  than 
Majunga,  if  possible.  The  Bay  is  very  fine,  having  good  anchorage 
and  capacious  room.  But  the  town  (if  it  deserves  the  appelation)  is 


1.  Ms  Putnam’s  Journal,  M 656,  E184-E,  Essex  Institute.  Putnam  was  serving  on 
the  Salem  bark  Emily  Wilder,  William  McFarland,  master. 

2.  The  Madagascar  trade  was  reopened  to  Europeans  on  the  payment  of  a $15,000 
indemnity  from  private  sources  in  Mauritius.  Le  P£re  de  La  Vaissi£re,  Histoire  de 
Madagascar  (Paris,  1884),  I,  224. 
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the  most  despicable  place  that  can  be  imagined.  We  came  here  for 
Turtle  shell  & hides.  Of  the  former  we  got  none,  of  the  latter 
but  few,  with  150  lbs  of  Bees  wax.  We  were  there  on  Sunday  and 
were  visited  by  the  nobility  of  the  land.  ...  In  the  morning  the 
Capt.  went  on  shore  to  see  the  head  man  and  to  tell  them  his  busi- 
ness at  the  place  and  for  what  he  came.  At  noon  he  returned  and 
said  that  they  were  all  coming  on  board,  and  there  was  to  be  a 
boat  sent  for  them.  Having  nothing  to  do  I volunteered  to  go  in 
the  boat  and  fetch  them  off.  The  villiage  is  abought  three  miles 
from  where  we  layed  which  gave  the  men  a pretty  good  pull.  . . . 
I went  with  the  interpreter  (a  man  we  got  at  Majunga)  to  the 
house  of  the  governor.  After  having  told  him  my  business,  I asked 
him  if  the  King  was  ready  to  go  on  board.  He  replied  in  the 
affermative  and  said  he  would  soon  be  here.  He  came,  and  Oh 
what  a King!  I was  sitting  quietly  in  a thatched  house  when  he 
came  in  with  all  his  retinue  which  consisted  of  abought  thirty 
followers  all  armed,  some  with  muskets,  others  with  spears.  In  his 
body  guard  there  were  four  women  which  I suppose  were  the 
Belles  of  the  place.  All  my  former  associations  of  female  loveliness 
vanished  in  an  instant  when  I saw  them.  I am  no  hand  to  describe 
beauty  or  paint  in  glowing  terms  its  charms  so  will  desist.  All 
were  ready  to  embark  in  a short  time,  King,  gov,  princes  8c  people 
and  with  the  rest  two  of  the  prettiest  of  these  damsels,  (if  there 
was  any  choice  between  them,  all  being  a disgrace  to  the  sex). 
Our  boat  was  full  to  the  overflow.  Being  in  command  of  the  boat 
[I]  of  course  steered  here.  On  the  one  side  of  me  sat  the  chief,  on 
the  other  his  two  women.  A few  words  respecting  him.  I should 
judge  him  to  be  of  abought  fifty  years  of  age.  On  the  whole  he  was 
rather  a noble  looking  man.  In  height  six  feet,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. The  most  striking  thing  about  him  was  his  eyes.  They 
were  the  largest  and  fullest  I have  ever  seen  in  a human  face,  and 
as  bright  and  fierce  as  they  were  lustrous.  His  dress  was  like  the 
Sacalaves  in  general  . . . excepting  that  he  wore  a large  military 
hat  which  was  covered  with  a profusion  of  lace  and  gaudy 
feathers.  It  was  realy  amusing  to  see  them  when  they  got  on  ship- 
board. There  were  large  numbers  came  in  there  canoes,  so  that 
our  decks  were  well  covered  with  savages.  Probably  there  were 
none  among  them  that  were  ever  over  a vessels  sides  before.  Some 
camp  stools  were  brought  out  of  the  Cabin  for  them  to  sit  on.  I 
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took  note  of  one  that  put  two  of  them  side  by  side  and  sat  on 
both  of  them.  They  remained  abought  an  hour,  when  they  left 
having  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  there  visit.  We 
stoped  at  this  place  abought  five  days  when  we  sailed  for  Nos 
Beh 

I found  things  there  very  much  as  when  I left  them  two  years 
before.  The  village  had  in  some  measure  been  rebuilt  but  not 
wholly.  . . . We  stoped  there  but  four  days,  landed  some  cargo 
and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Zanzibar.  . . .3  It  is  now  Nov  8th.  . . . 
We  are  now  steering  in  for  Brava.  ...  In  port  once  more  and  what 
a port!!  I thought  that  some  of  the  places  on  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar that  we  have  been  to  this  voyage,  had  but  few  equals,  but 
I have  found  one  hear.  I shall  have  but  little  to  say  of  it,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  say  without  one  speaks  of  squaled  poverty.  From  its 
appearance  from  the  vessel  I should  think  that  it  was  a place 
where  “half  starved  spiders  feed  on  half  starved  flies/’4  It  is  situated 
on  a slight  sandy  eminence  just  up  from  the  wash  of  the  sea  in 
latitude  1°  07'  N.  Longitude.  ...  In  the  back  ground  the  sand 
hills  rise  one  above  the  other  to  a great  height,  some  of  which  are 
red,  other  yellow  and  white,  with  hardly  a shrub  growing  upon 
them.  The  only  thing  that  I have  yet  discovered  that  is  of  any  in- 
terest is  a tower  built  upon  a small  rocky  island  near  the  coast. 
This  was  built  there  by  the  first  navigators  (Portugues)  that 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  abought  forty  feet  in 
height  and  fifteen  in  diametar  with  spiral  steps  in  the  center. 
There  are  a number  of  them  on  diferent  parts  of  both  the  West 
and  East  coast  of  Africa.  ...  I have  been  on  shore  today  for  two 
reasons,  one  to  get  some  sand  to  clean  the  ship  with  and  the  other 
to  set  my  foot  for  the  first  time  on  the  Continent  of  Africa.  There 
is  but  one  Continent  left  now  of  the  five  that  I have  not  trod  the 
soil  of!!  When  I set  my  foot  upon  that  I shall  have  gratified  my 
ambition  in  part,  and  fully,  when  I have  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  The  country  in  back  of  Brava  is  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  inhospitable  that  can  be  found.  Inhabited  only  by  savages, 
and  wild  beasts  that  roame  undisturbed  in  there  native  solitudes. 
Last  year  a German  missionary  who  has  been  on  the  coast  here  for 

3.  The  Emily  Wilder , after  stopping  at  Zanzibar,  sailed  to  the  Arabian  coast.  Then 
the  vessel  returned  to  the  south. 

4.  Business  at  Brava  was  usually  limited.  See  document  XIII. 17. 
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abought  three  years  went  back  inland,  to  make  discoveries,  and 
other  purposes  known  only  to  himself,  was  killed  by  the  natives. 
He  discovered  in  abought  the  Latitude  of  Brava  a lofty  range  of 
mountains  whose  tops  were  covered  with  snow.  They  were  prob- 
ably a continuation  of  the  “mountain  of  the  moon”  range.5  It  is 
singular  that  such  should  be  the  fact  when  they  lay  on  the  equator 
with  the  sun  burning  down  upon  them  through  the  year.  . . . 

Nov.  25th.  At  Zanzibar  at  last.  . . . There  is  now  lying  here  a 
larger  number  of  foreign  vessels  than  I have  ever  seen  here  be- 
fore. I was  amused  with  the  great  variety  of  sounds  I heard  this 
evening  as  I was  sitting  on  the  rail  listening  to  the  various  songs 
of  the  sailors  in  the  harbour.  Just  astearn  of  us  was  a French 
Barque,  on  either  side  a Spaniard,  and  ahead  a Dutchman;  and 
in  the  other  part  of  the  harbour  Frenchmen,  Arabs,  Yankees 
Sec.  . . . 

Out  to  sea  once  more,  and  bound  where??  Home?  No!!!  Far 
from  it.  To  the  Northward!  Lamu!  Brava!  & Muscat!!  I never  was 
so  disappointed  in  my  life  as  I am  now.  . . . 

As  a usual  thing  the  appearance  of  land  serves  to  gladden  the 
sailors  heart,  especially  if  he  has  never  seen  it  before,  but  today, 
when  we  made  the  land  abought  Lamu  I experianced  none  of 
those  feelings  ordinarily  excited.  It  had  no  charm  for  me,  though 
the  shore  is  more  fertile  than  this  coast  generaly  is.  Numerous 
islands  are  present  around  the  harbour,  which  gives  a more 
pleasing  prospect  to  the  view.  It  is  quite  a large  place,  though  but 
little  trade  except  that  carried  on  by  the  natives  is  done  here.6 
We  sail  tomorrow  for  Brava.  . . . This  is  the  second  time  of  our 
being  here  this  voyage,  and  I pray  that  it  may  be  the  last.  We 
arrived  there  last  Friday  Dec  5th  and  sailed  yesterday  . . . making 
our  stop  two  days.  This  is  the  worst  place  of  anchorage  I ever  saw. 
It  is  an  open  roadstead  and  you  might  as  well  drop  the  anchor  in 
the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  thinking  to  find  a lea  as  here. 
The  sea  comes  rooling  in  here  with  great  force  in  the  strength 
of  the  munsoon.  Yesterday  a boat  load  of  hids  came  off  for  me 
to  have  taken  in.  But  before  they  got  here  the  boat  was  half  full 
of  water,  and  I had  only  just  time  to  make  roops  fast  to  her  when 

5.  There  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  this  story. 

6.  The  Americans  secured  most  of  the  hides  exported  from  Lamu.  Loarer,  “Ports 
au  Nord  de  Zanguebar,”  No  D,  O.I.  2,  A.O.M. 
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she  sunk  with  all  the  hids  on  board  of  her.  I could  save  but  27 
out  of  140.  It  was  owing  to  the  stupedness  of  the  boatmen,  that  it 
happend,  in  not  leaving  a place  to  bail  out  the  water  in  there 
boat.  All  of  them  were  in  when  she  went  down,  and  there  being 
a heavy  sea  on  and  such  a strong  current  with  it  that  the  poor 
fellows  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  look  out  for  themselves 
without  there  boat.  At  first  I was  so  vexed,  (I  will  use  no  stronger 
term)  that  I was  not  agoing  to  render  any  assistance,  but  the  better 
feelings  of  nature  prevailed,  and  I got  there  boat  for  them  with  our 
crew,  and  sent  them  ashore.  The  loss  was  abought  $45.00,  one  half 
of  which  the  ship  had  to  loose.  We  took  in  here  22  tusks  of  Ivory 
and  1900  hids.  Thus  ends  the  history  of  our  sejourn  at  this  place. 
I was  heartily  glad  when  we  left,  and  lost  sight  of  the  sand  hills 
of  Africa.  . . . 

At  Muscat  at  last.  . . .7  There  is  a little  more  life  and  stir  here 
now  than  usual  on  account  of  the  Imaum  being  here  on  a visit 
from  Zanzibar.  There  are  quite  a number  of  vessels  lying 
in  port;  from  different  Nations,  French,  English,  Arabs  8c  one 
Yankee.  I dont  know  of  any  place  that  I ever  visited  that  would 
afford  so  fine  a subject  for  a painting  as  the  harbour  of  Muscat.  It 
is  almost  entirely  shut  in  from  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  very  nar- 
row, and  the  harbour  not  very  large  in  extent  though  there  could 
lay  at  anchor  here  the  whole  American  navy  with  perfect  security 
and  ease,  the  water  lying  deep  and  the  shore  bold.  . . . 

Times  are  getting  very  dull,  and  begin  to  be  quite  sick  of  lying 
in  port.  ...  As  we  lay  close  in  to  the  pallace,  I see  the  old  Imaum 
every  day  out  in  his  verandah,  giving  audiance  to  his  subjects. 
It  is  quite  amusing  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  The  old  man  is 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  verandah,  which  has  two  rows  of  benches 
on  each  side  where  his  people  are  seated.  When  they  have  a 
petition  to  ask  or  a favour  to  be  granted,  they  go  up  to  him  with 
humility  written  on  their  brows,  and  bow  before  him  in  the  most 
humble  manner.  . . . He  is  generally  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and 
is  considered  quite  just  in  his  dealings  with  them.  He  is  now  of 
abought  55  years  of  age,  though  the  hand  of  time  has  marked  his 
visage  and  his  locks  are  venerably  grey.  The  sole  government  of 
his  dominions  is  rested  in  . . . him.  His  will  is  arbitrary,  and  with 

7.  January  21,  1851. 
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him  “whatever  is,  is  right.”8  In  his  conjugal  affairs  he  has  been 
rather  unfortunate.  Two  wives  has  left  him,  (how  many  more  I 
know  not),  and  he  does  not  live  with  his  present.  His  family  is  very 
large  (some  twenty  or  thirty  children,  all  by  his  conqubines,  and 
none  by  his  wives),  and  but  little  harmony  exists  between  them.9 
His  harem  is  very  large  and  well  stocked  with  Circasian,  Persian, 
and  other  beauties.  . . . 

Since  we  left  this  port10  last  time  the  American  Steam  frigate 
Susquehanah  has  been  here  to  adjust  difficulties  with  the  Imaum.11 
The  substance  of  them  was  as  follows.  Sometime  last  year  the 
authoraties  here  showed  a contemptious  spirit  towards  the  Ameri- 
can government.  And  on  the  4th  of  July  the  Consul  requested 
“his  Highness”  to  fire  a salute  on  that  day  in  honor  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence,  which  he  refused  to  do.  After  that 
the  American  flag  was  not  hoisted  at  the  Consulate  for  some  time, 
before  the  Consul  resigned  and  went  home.  The  frigate  when  she 
came  into  port  did  not  salute  the  Arab  flag  according  to  custom, 
but  maintained  a dogged  silence.  The  natives  began  to  look 
frightened,  and  expected  from  her  a “broadside.”  The  commodore 
enquired  into  the  affair,  and  soon  brought  the  “powers  that  be” 
to  their  sences.  He  told  the  Governor  (the  Imaum  being  at  Mus- 
cat) that  at  8 o clock  the  next  morning  when  the  man  of  war 
hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes  that  the  gov  should  salute  him  with 
twenty  one  guns,  which  he  did.  A consul  was  appointed  and  when 
the  American  ensign  was  run  up,  he  was  told  to  salute  it  with 
12  guns!  At  this  demand,  he  manifested  a disposition  not  to  com- 
ply with;  but  the  commodore  was  determined,  and  it  had  to  be 
done.  He  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  salute  the  consulate  he 
should  “salute  him  with  a broadside  of  shell  and  round  shot.”  By 
this  time  the  Arabs  bagan  to  think  the  Yankees  were  somebody 
and  acted  accordingly.  She  was  a noble  vessel  over  three  hundred 
feet  long.  . . . Capt  Webb  is  Consul  now  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Commodore.  When  the  Frigate  came  here,  she  expected  to 
destroy  the  place,  and  had  orders  from  Government  to  that  effect 
if  he  could  not  force  the  Imaum  to  comply  with  his  demand.  . . . 

8.  See  document  XVII.4,  note  17. 

9.  See  document  XIV.3,  note  5. 

10.  The  Emily  Wilder  left  Muscat  in  February,  arriving  in  Zanzibar  in  March 
1851. 

11.  See  document  XIX.18. 
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Letters  Concerning  Eastern 
Africa,  1849-1850 


1.  WILLIAM  B.  BATES  TO  JOHN  BERTRAM,  NOSY  BE,  JANUARY  11, 

1849.1 

This  will  inform  you  of  my  arrival  here  . . . from  Zanzibar  . . . 
via  Ibo,  at  which  port  I did  nothing  in  the  way  of  business  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  place  in  conciquence  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  govournment. 

On  my  arrival  here  I found  that  the  Star's  agent  (Calfan  bin 
Alii)  had  disposed  of  all  the  cottons  & part  of  the  other  goods.  . . . 
I have  . . . taken  on  board  2 cases  of  Muskets  remaining  (which  is 
prohibited  likewise  Powder,  by  the  French).  I find  he  has  about 
$900  outstanding  debts.  ...  I have  ordered  him  to  collect  it.  . . . 
In  the  present  circumstances  of  trade  and  exitement  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Slaves,  I do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  have  outstanding 
debts  as  the  inhabitants  are  leaveing  the  place  in  great  num- 
bers. . . .2 

2.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY  26, 

1849.3 

. . . There  are  reports  of  the  Beshu4  tribe  near  Kilwa  with  3000 
frs  ivory.  The  Banians  have  in  consequence  dispatched  upwards 

1.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  31. 

2.  See  document  XVII.4. 

3.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  30. 

4.  The  Bisa  of  northeastern  Zambia  were  active  traders  to  this  region  of  the  coast 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Harry  H.  Johnston,  British  Central  Africa  (London, 
1897),  62;  E.  D.  Young,  The  Search  after  Livingstone  (London,  1868),  184;  Living- 
stone to  Russell,  December  12,  1863,  F.O.  97/322,  P.R.O. 
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of  $100,000  worth  of  goods  8c  10,000$  in  specie,  8c  if  true,  it  will 
be  here  in  20  or  25  days. 

The  Caroline  sails  for  Marsailles  8c  L’Artimise  for  London 
to-day.  The  Caroline  takes  13,000  fras  Cloves  to  France,  the 
L’ Artimise  4000  to  5000  fras  to  London.  There  will  be  about  400 
fras  Ivory  go  in  these  vessels,  8c  it  has  all  been  secured  at  the 
Custom  House,  which  has  made  it  come  rather  hard  upon  us.  . . . 

3.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY  5, 

1849.5 

. . . The  reports  of  3000  ps  Ivory  at  Kilwa  ...  is  now  confirmed. 
Other  tribes  are  reported  to  be  near.  Our  whole  dependence  for 
a good  business  this  year  is  in  Ivory.  But  if  the  drought  is  as 
severe  inland  as  it  is  near  the  coast,  the  whole  may  be  kept  back 
until  the  rainy  season.  . . . 

About  Copal  I hardly  know  what  to  say.  But  this  new  German 
house6  will  give  much  attention  to  this  article;  and  3 or  4 German 
vessels  may  be  expected  in  the  next  6 months;  and  then  the 
American  transient  vessels  will  take  more  or  less.  . . . 


4.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY  23, 

1849.7 

Since  my  last  per  Tom  Corwin ,8  the  Ivory  from  Kilwa  has 
arrived  this  week,  8c  I have  cleared  the  market  to  within  15  pieces. 
Jackson  left  $6000  with  his  agent  Hassan  to  invest  in  Ivory,  8c 
not  only  Hassan  himself,  but  Banyans  whom  he  has  employed 
have  been  in  the  market.  This  has  obliged  me  to  keep  in  town 
nearly  all  of  the  time,  8c  I acknowledge  myself  considerably  in- 
debted to  Custom  House  influence  for  my  success.  . . . 

Our  man  Topan,  who  is  Jackson’s  contractor,  has  just  promised 

5.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

6.  Wilhelm  Schmeisser  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  January  1849,  in  the  employ  of 
William  O’Swald  and  Co.  of  Hamburg.  A permanent  house  was  opened  on  June  1, 
1849.  Ernst  Hieke,  “Die  erst  feste  deutsche  Niederlassung  in  Ostafrika,"  Deutsch 
Kolonial  Zeitung,  XLVIII  (1936),  86. 

7.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

8.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard,  John  Bertram,  and  Andrew  Ward.  John  B. 
Currier  was  master.  Salem  Ship  Register , 186. 
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me  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  keep  him  here  25  days.  . . . Since 
October  last  there  have  been  according  to  best  accounts  600  Bales, 
some  say  700,  gone  to  Madagascar,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  money 
in  that  quarter,  I have  a strong  impression  that  it  won’t  do  to  send 
the  Star  there  with  any  quantity. 

5.  WILLIAM  MCFARLAND,  LIST  OF  GOODS  SUITABLE  FOR  NOS  BEH, 

MAYOTTA,  &C.9 

For  Mayotta — Beef,  Pork,  Flour,  Hams,  Lumber,  Blue  Drills 
and  Denims,  Shirting  Stripes,  Soap,  Tobacco  & Candles.  The 
Governor  also  mentioned  Sole  and  upper  Leather  & Lard  although 
I should  not  suppose  a great  quantity  of  either  would  find  a mar- 
ket. He  said  however  that  he  would  take  any  quantity  of  Flour 
or  Lumber  if  it  was  an  entire  cargo  of  either.10 

At  Nos  Beh  I should  judge  that  during  the  past  year  250  bales 
of  Sheetings  have  been  sold,  probably  the  demand  will  continue 
quite  as  good;  a few  bales  of  Brown  Drills  will  also  sell,  say  about 
10  or  12.  Crockery  Ware,  bowls  & plates,  Iron  hollow  ware,  pots 
& kettles  of  the  capacity  of  from  1 to  10  galls,  each.  Powder  or 
Muskets  are  always  in  good  demand  but  they  are  generaly  prohib- 
ited. Still  I should  think  it  advisable  to  include  them  as  they  can 
be  disposed  of  elsewhere.  . . . But  a small  quantity  of  Loaf  Sugar 
will  find  a sale  at  either  of  these  places  as  they  get  their  supply 
from  Bourbon.  . . . 

Mozambique  will  take  about  the  same  descriptions  of  goods  as 
at  Mayotta  with  the  addition  of  a few  bales  of  Sheetings.  . . . 

6.  BENJAMIN  JACKSON  TO  BENJAMIN  A.  WEST,  UNDATED.11 

At  your  request  I make  a memorandum  of  the  principal  Ports 
of  trade  around  Madagascar.  Mozambique,  the  only  Port  open  to 
foreign  trade  on  the  African  Side  of  the  Channel  is  well  known, 

I perhaps  Something  may  be  done  here  by  selling  on  time.  The 

9.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  23.  The  list  is  undated,  but  is  for  the  period  1847-49. 

10.  The  French  attempted  to  draw  American  traders  to  Mayotte.  See  the  letter  of 
Charles  Ward  of  April  4,  1848,  included  in  Loarer,  “Rapport  commercial,  2eme 
partie,”  O.I.  2,  A.O.M. 

11.  Ms  West  Papers,  Box  31.  The  letter  was  written  between  1845  and  1851. 

(Benjamin  A.  West  (1820-1877),  the  son  of  George  West,  was  a Salem  merchant. 
Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  X (1878),  94. 
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risk  is  very  small.  Majunga  is  a good  place  to  Sell  Cottons  for 
Hides.  Nosbeh  is  the  best  port  on  this  Side  for  T.  Shell,  with  Some 
Hides  8c  Copal.  You  may  Sell  to  Some  of  the  Frenchman  on  Con- 
tract but  it  is  advisable  to  Consult  the  Governor  before  doing  so 
8c  leave  a memorandom  of  each  ones  amount  with  him  on  leaving. 
This  precaution  has  always  proved  Safe.  I have  traded  to  consider- 
able amount  with  Mr  Cerveaux,  & Mr  Marin.  Have  always  found 
them  prompt.  The  latter  has  resided  Some  time  at  Wemeih  in  the 
Copal  Country.  I think  he  would  go  round  there  in  a Vessel  by 
paying  him  reasonably.  . . . Mayotta  8c  Johanna  are  places  of  Some 
trade.  There  is  an  English  House  at  the  latter  place.12  They  collect 
Hides,  Shell,  8c  Ivory. 

East  Coast  of  Madagascar.  Port  Lougirez  or  Wemeih  8c  Port 
Leven  in  Lat  12°  46'  or  47'  is  the  best  place  for  Copal  8c  Shell.  A 
good  place  for  a station.  Port  Choiseul  situated  in  the  great  anton- 
gil  Bay  Lat  15°  27'  is  a good  place  for  trade,  but  the  largest  port 
at  Madagascar  is  Tamatave  Lat  18°  where  there  is  a large  trade. 
The  three  last  mentioned  ports  have  safe  anchorage  8c  the  two 
last  have  plenty  of  Hides.  Fort  Dauphin  seems  to  be  worth  notice 
but  it  requires  some  one  there  to  collect  Hides  as  they  do  not  or 
did  not  Skin  there  Bullocks  when  I was  there.  The  Anchorage  is 
bad.  . . . 

7.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  17, 

1849. 13 

. . . The  Custom  house  folks  have  set  a part  a sum  of  money  for 
Trade,  8c  they  evidently  intend  to  control  the  article  of  Beads, 
Brass  Wire  8c  Ivory.  They  have  now  got  all  the  Brass  Wire  in 
their  hands  8c  they  have  been  offered  over  $14,  8c  wont  sell.  . . . 

Two  German  vessels  have  arrived  the  past  week  with  300  fras 
Brass  8c  300  fras  Iron  wire  by  each  vessel.  The  Brass  Wire  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  Custom  house  folks.  . . . 

12.  William  Sunley  moved  to  Anjouan  in  1848,  where  he  traded,  and  later  estab- 
lished a prosperous  sugar  plantation  and  refinery.  He  died  in  the  1880’s.  J.  Richards, 
“A  Cruize  through  the  Mozambique  Channel  in  H.M.S.  Geyser,”  The  Nauticle 
Magazine  and  Naval  Chronicle  (1849),  342ff;  Captain  Colomb,  Slave-Catching  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  (London,  1873),  490-93;  Emile  Vienne,  Notice  sur  Mayotte  et  les 
Comores  (Paris,  1900),  152-54;  d’Este  to  Kirk,  March  2,  1886,  Zanzibar  Archives. 

13.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 
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Capt  Bates  will  stop  at  Majungo  to  look  after  Marks.  If  Marks 
should  die,  I have  no  confidence  in  the  safety  of  our  money  in  the 
young  mans  hands.  . . ,14 

8.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  2,  1849. 15 

. . . The  usual  quantity  of  Ivory  has  not  arrived  this  moosam.16 
First  the  Drought  and  now  the  excessive  rains  have  kept  it  back. 
The  Manumazey17  will  come  as  soon  as  the  rains  are  over,  but 
the  principal  Arab  caravans  will  not  come  until  Damana.18  It  is 
the  Arabs  who  brought  the  fine  lot  of  ivory  [sent  to  you]  per  La 
Plata,  Sc  it  comes  from  the  far  interior;  some  of  the  expeditions  are 
gone  18  to  24  months.  . . . 

The  Bark  Pilot 19  has  gone  to  ports  south  of  Mozambique.  We 
have  had  reports  from  the  Zanzibar  Banyans  who  trade  at  Angoza 
Sc  Quillimane  that  a very  unusual  quantity  of  large  Ivory  came  to 
those  places  in  Feb  and  March.  . . . 

9.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  10,  1849.20 

. . . The  natives  Sc  the  colonial  authorities  of  Nos  Beh  have  not 
come  to  terms,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  trade  will  be  limited. 
Besides  this,  the  French  have  not  been  supplied  with  money  by 
the  new  Government.  . . .21 

I am  sorry  that  it  has  so  happened  that  the  other  concern  has 
seen  fit  to  establish  a house  in  Zanzibar,  more  on  account  of  Ivory 
than  anything  else.  Jelly  is  more  disposed  to  take  in  bad  Ivory 
than  we  ever  thought  of  doing.  You  must  be  aware  that  we  can- 
not always  have  our  choice  of  Ivory,  and  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  take  in  some  Ivory  of  less  than  50  lbs  weight  Sc  pieces  which  we 
know  are  not  good;  but  competition  obliges  us  to  do  this.  . . . 

14.  See  document  XVII.3,  note  15. 

15.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

16.  The  season  of  the  northeast  monsoon  ( msimu ). 

17.  See  document  XIV. 1,  note  5. 

18.  Demani , the  season  of  the  year  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of 
December. 

19.  Owned  by  George  West,  Jr.,  David  Moore,  John  G.  Waters,  S.  Chamberlain 
and  son,  Benjamin  A.  West,  and  John  A.  West.  The  master  was  George  F.  White. 
Salem  Ship  Register , 146. 

20.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

21.  See  document  XVII.4. 
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10.  GEORGE  GREGG  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  12, 

1849.22 

. . . The  La  Plata  arrived  at  Majunga  on  the  26th  of  March.  . . . 
On  my  arrival  I was  very  much  mortified  to  learn  that  the  Port 
had  been  shut  for  some  time  previous  to  my  arrival,  but  was 
told  that  possibly  I might  get  a permit  from  the  Governor  to  land 
goods.23  I accordingly  went  to  see  him  next  morning  8c  made  him 
a present  of  a Barrel  of  Pilot  Bread,  as  I understand  it  was  the 
custom  for  every  vessel  to  make  him  a small  present,  8c  thinking 
I might  dispose  him  to  allow  me  to  do  business.  After  I had  ex- 
plained to  the  Governor  what  I requested  of  him,  he  told  me 
that  he  could  not  give  me  a decided  answer  till  the  next  day,  as 
he  wanted  to  consider  about  the  matter,  8c  that  he  had  written  to 
the  Queen  to  allow  the  Americans  to  trade,  8c  that  he  was  expect- 
ing an  answer  every  day.  I thought  it  best  therefore  to  wait  till 
next  morning  for  the  Governor’s  answer,  hoping  it  might  be 
favourable,  but  I did  not  get  an  answer  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  his  secretary  came  to  see  me  8c  said  that  the  Governor  was 
afraid  to  open  the  Port  before  he  received  and  answer  from  the 
Queen.  ...  I was  the  more  annoyed  at  it  because  I found  that 
I could  have  disposed  of  considerable  many  Bales  at  good  prices, 
as  several  persons  came  to  me  8c  said  they  wanted  to  buy  if  I 
could  get  a permit  to  land  goods.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  rice 
season  8c  they  want  Cottons  to  buy  rice  with.  Mr  Marks24  had 
been  very  sick  previous  to  my  arrival  but  was  getting  a little 
better,  although  not  able  to  move.  I found  William  Marks  with 
him,  who  appears  to  have  all  the  control  of  the  Business  while 
his  Uncle  is  sick.  . . . 

We  sailed  from  Majunga  on  the  29th  March  8c  arrived  at 
Mayotta  on  the  3d  of  April.  At  Mayotta  I found  Business  very 
dull,  chiefly  on  account  of  a great  deal  of  sickness  prevailing 
there  at  this  season,  and  the  Revolution  in  France  which  has 
ruined  the  Colonies.  Also  the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves  has  had 

22.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  38.  George  Gregg  was  designated  by  Shepard  and 
Bertram  to  trade  for  the  La  Plata  at  Majunga,  Mayotte,  and  Nosy  Be.  He  later 
served  as  their  resident  agent  at  Aden.  Shepard  to  George  Bertram,  December  1, 
1848,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  13. 

23.  See  document  XVI. 28. 

24.  Vincent  Marks. 
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also  a tendency  to  depress  the  trade.  ...  It  is  my  opinion  the 
Business  will  not  be  worth  sending  a vessel  there  untill  the  French 
government  gets  to  be  in  a more  settled  state.  The  Colony  is  at 
present  going  to  ruin,  having  neither  men  or  money  to  do  any- 
thing.25 As  for  the  Arab  Cotton  trade  at  Mayotta,  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  there  being  no  Arab  merchant  there.  . . . 

We  left  Mayotta  on  the  12th  of  April  & arrived  at  “Nos  Beh” 
on  the  17th.  I found  Nos  Beh  full  as  bad  as  Mayotta,  although  it 
is  a much  better  market  for  Cottons  than  Mayotta,  there  being 
a larger  number  of  Arabs  there.  ...  I could  not  make  them  buy 
for  cash.  I believe  it  is  owing  to  the  country  having  been  in  a 
very  disturbed  state  for  the  last  two  months  on  account  of  the 
French  taking  the  slaves  from  the  Natives  without  paying  for 
them,  but  everything  was  quiet  when  I left,  & as  it  is  the  rice 
season  there  is  some  prospect  of  doing  business  in  a few  weeks, 
for  they  buy  most  of  the  rice  from  the  natives  with  cotton 
goods.  . . . 

11.  GEORGE  GREGG  TO  HORACE  B.  PUTNAM,  NOSY  BE,  UNDATED.26 

I leave  you  at  Nos  Beh  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  account 
of  all  the  Goods  sold  & the  Produce  bought.  . . .27  Calfaun  will 
do  most  of  the  buying  & selling  but  be  careful  not  to  have  any 
bad  debts  contracted,  but  to  give  credit  to  those  only  who  have 
property  & are  sure  to  pay  in  a short  time.  Always  endeavor  to 
sell  for  cash,  or  in  exchange  for  good  Turtle  shell  & Gum.  . . . 
You  will  have  to  keep  a black  to  cook  your  meals  & buy  all  your 
provisions,  for  which  you  will  keep  a correct  account  as  well  as 
for  every  other  expense  which  you  may  incur.  I think  you  better 
employ  the  cook  who  is  with  Mr  Lewis.28  You  will  remain  here 
till  the  arrival  of  Mr  Shepard’s  next  vessel,  who  will  have  instruc- 
tions to  take  you  to  Zanzibar,  there  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
La  Plata  from  the  Northerd.  Your  stay  here  probably  will  not  be 
over  two  months.  Be  careful  not  to  expose  yourself  to  much  to 
the  sun,  as  a fever  is  oftener  caught  from  careless  exposure  than 

25.  Another  American  visitor  reported:  “every  body  is  sick,  they  are  dying  off  like 
rotten  sheep.”  G.  F.  White  to  G.  West,  May  31,  1849,  West  Papers,  Box  21. 

26.  Ms  Horace  B.  Putnam  Papers,  Peabody  Museum. 

27.  Putnam  was  serving  on  the  La  Plata.  See  document  XVII.4. 

28.  Probably  an  agent  left  by  an  American  vessel. 
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any  thing  else.  Try  & keep  on  good  terms  with  every  body,  8c 
assist  Calfaun  all  you  can  in  the  transaction  of  business.  He  will 
keep  the  cash  as  he  is  responsible  for  sales  8c  returns.  Do  not  incur 
more  expenses  than  you  possibly  can  help.  Take  notice  of  every 
transaction  going  on  in  the  market  8c  learn  all  . . . in  respect  to 
trade  8c  give  all  the  information  you  can  to  Mr  Ward  when  you 
arrive  in  Zanzibar. 

12.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JOHN  F.  WEBB,  ZANZIBAR,  JUNE  14,  1849.29 

. . . Since  the  1st  of  May  the  business  of  Zanzibar  has  been  more 
dull  than  I ever  saw  it  before.  In  May  I only  bought  9 ps  Ivory. 
Ever  since  Moosam  we  have  been  hearing  that  the  Manumazey30 
would  soon  come.  One  reason  why  they  have  been  kept  back  is 
that  Africa  a little  ways  inland  has  been  completely  inundated. 
There  has  been  more  rain  than  before  for  10  years.  The  Ivory 
not  arriving  as  expected  has  made  the  trade  exceedingly  dull.  . . . 

There  are  2 German  Brigs  here  belonging  to  one  house,31  8c 
both  consigned  to  Ebjee.  They  brought  Specie,  8c  for  return  car- 
goes they  want  cowries  8c  Ivory.  One  Brig  has  been  waiting  for 
Ivory  alone  for  more  than  a month,  8c  Ladda  has  gone  to  the 
coast  to  buy  it  for  her.  This  you  see  comes  from  consignment  to 
Ebjee.  The  other  Brig  wants  600  fras  Ivory,  8c  is  now  going  a 
short  trip  north,  8c  no  doubt  Ebjee  will  have  it  ready  for  her 
when  she  returns.  Ebjee  has  nearly  all  the  Brass  Wire  in  his 
hands,  8c  the  Banyans  have  been  cross  with  him  8c  would  not 
buy.  . . . The  demand  for  Ivory  in  England  has  probably  induced 
the  Germans  to  seek  for  it  in  larger  quantities  than  before.  . . . 

There  is  no  prospect  of  improved  prices  here  for  some  time 
to  come.  Am.  transient  vessels  had  a great  deal  better  come  con- 
signed to  Hassan  8c  Jeram,  as  then  they  would  have  to  make  large 
Copal  contracts,  whereas  coming  to  a new  established  house,  that 
house  shares  the  advantages  of  a cash  trade  with  us.  Banyans  will 
sell  for  cash  where  they  can  do  the  best.  ...  I am  on  good  terms 


29.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 

30.  See  document  XIV.l,  note  5. 

31.  The  Feronia  and  Alwine  of  A.  J.  Hertz.  For  the  development  of  German  trade 
to  Zanzibar,  Ernst  Hieke,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Handels  mit  Ostafrika 
(Hamburg,  1939),  passim. 
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enough  with  Ebjee,  but  I do  not  hope  for  any  benefit  from  him 
as  long  as  he  has  vessels  consigned  to  him. 

13.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  JOHN  BERTRAM,  WASHINGTON,  JUNE  18, 

1849.32 

I reached  here  yesterday  morning.  Being  Sunday  I could  not 
of  course  see  any  body.  . . . This  morning  as  soon  as  was  decent 
I was  at  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  8c  was  informed  that  he  could 
not  be  seen  to  day,  it  being  a cabinet  meeting  day.  However  I 
waited  in  the  passage  way  about  half  an  hour  & saw  Mr  Clayton33 
coming  in.  I immediately  addressed  him  by  name  8c  he  stopped 
for  a moment,  8c  finding  I was  a stranger,  was  about  passing  on. 
I gave  him  Mr  Lawrence’s  card  8c  my  own.  He  stopped  8c  told 
me  he  would  see  me  at  his  earliest  convenience,  but  that  to  day 
it  was  impossible.  I then  got  him  to  take  the  petition.  I asked  him 
if  the  question  of  the  Zanzibar  Consulate  came  before  the  Cabi- 
net to  day,  to  suspend  any  action  upon  it  until  I could  explain  the 
matter  to  him.  He  assured  me  it  would  not  be  acted  upon  to  day 
8c  perhaps  not  for  three  months.  However  I shall  be  at  his  office 
tomorrow  to  make  all  the  impression  upon  him  I can.  Thus  you 
have  an  account  of  my  first  days  operation  8c  I flatter  myself  I 
have  done  pretty  well,  for  Washington.  I have  done  all  I can  8c 
shall  follow  him  up  sharp.  I am  satisfied  of  one  thing  already, 
that  it  is  not  so  very  easy  to  get  things  through  here.  After  leaving 
his  office  I went  to  Mr  Anderson34  8c  explained  to  him  my  busi- 
ness here  8c  the  state  of  the  case.  He  has  promised  me  all  his 
assistance  8c  engaged  to  see  some  of  the  clerks  in  the  Secys  office  8c 
get  our  business  on  the  right  track.  . . . 

I saw  Richard  Rogers35  in  New  York.  He  told  me  that  he  signed 
the  petition  for  Jelly  8c  that  he  did  not  know  there  had  been  any 
Consul  at  Zanz.  since  Waters  left.  . . . 

32.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 

33.  John  M.  Clayton  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1848  to  1850. 

34.  Perhaps  Hugh  J.  Anderson  of  Maine.  See  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress  1774-1949  (Washington,  1946),  781. 

35.  Richard  S.  Rogers  (1790-1873),  an  active  Salem  merchant,  who  with  his 
brother,  N.  L.  Rogers,  had  interests  in  many  vessels  trading  to  the  east  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Whitehill,  Portraits  of  Shipmasters  and  Merchants,  106-08. 
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14.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  JOHN  BERTRAM,  WASHINGTON,  JUNE  19, 

1849.36 

. . . Mr  Clayton  has  given  an  assurance  that  no  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  Consultate  at  Zanzibar. 

After  I wrote  you  yesterday,  in  conversing  with  a gentleman 
boarding  here,  I was  told  of  an  individual  who  had  been  42  times 
to  see  the  Secretary  8c  had  never  succeeded.  I thought  my  case 
rather  desparate  as  to  a chance,  so  I went  this  morning  8c  saw  Mr 
Anderson  again  8c  urged  him  to  try  8c  do  something  for  me,  8c  he 
has  done  it.  He  saw  Mr  C.  at  his  house  8c  explained  the  whole 
matter  to  him  8c  found  Mr  C.  had  looked  into  the  matter  after 
my  encounter  with  him  in  the  morning,  8c  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion there  was  no  reason  why  Ward  should  not  retain  his  office, 
8c  assured  Mr  Anderson  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed.  So  far  all 
looks  well.  . . . 


15.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JUNE  21, 

1849.37 

. . . There  is  now  no  Ivory  in  town,  8c  the  Custom  house  folks 
have  sent  an  Agent  over  to  the  coast  to  buy  all  the  large  [ivory]  to 
fill  their  contracts.  ...  I may  say  that  I have  never  seen  darker 
times  since  I have  been  in  Zanzibar.  . . . Ebjee  complains  much 
of  his  small  duties,  8c  says  he  never  saw  a year  like  this.  . . . 

The  Ivory  by  this  vessel38  is  inferior  to  any  lot  we  have  sent 
before.  I can  only  say  that  the  scarsity  8c  so  many  persons  after  it 
has  induced  me  not  to  let  others  take  it  out  of  our  hands.  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  opposition  that  we  had  when  the  Orh39  was  here 
2 years  ago.  Jelly  commenced  buying  bad  Ivory  at  full  prices,  and 
we  could  do  no  otherwise  than  to  buy  as  well  as  we  could.  The 
Germans  are  perhaps  our  worst  competitors.  . . . 


36.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 

37.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

38.  The  Tom  Corwin. 


39.  Owned  then  by  Tucker  Deland  and  Henry  L.  Williams.  Salem  Ship  Register, 
136. 
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16.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  10, 

1849.40 

The  Emily  Wilder  arrived  on  the  1st  inst  via  Majungo.  . . . 
The  Port  of  Majungo  was  not  open  to  trade  for  Am.  vessels.  Capt 
McFarland  found  on  his  arrival  at  Majungo,  Mr  Putnam  with  the 
balance  of  the  La  Plata's  goods  in  a Dow  from  Nos  Beh.  The  na- 
tives had  destroyed  the  town  by  fire,  & had  killed  the  French 
Govenor  & several  soldiers.  Every  thing  was  in  confusion.  Calfaun 
bin  Ali  who  had  charge  of  the  La  Platas  business,  having  had  in- 
formation of  what  was  coming,  removed  our  goods  on  board  a 
Dow  which  was  chartered  to  bring  them  to  Zanzibar  via  Majungo 
@ $150.  Calfaun’s  brother  with  Mr  Putnam  had  charge  of  the 
goods,  & they  sold  23  Bales  at  Majungo  in  the  Arabs  name,  white 
men  not  being  allowed  to  trade.  . . . The  goods  might  probably 
have  been  all  sold  in  Majungo,  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  E. 
Wilder,  when  the  govenor  refused  permission  to  land  further.  . . .41 

17.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JOHN  BERTRAM,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  24,  1849.42 

. . . Truly,  times  have  been  very  dull  since  the  sailing  of  the 
Potomac ;43  but  considering  the  competition  we  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  by  the  Germans,  the  Custom  house  & Jelly,  I am  sur- 
prised that  we  have  done  so  well  as  we  have.  . . . 

I do  not  now,  after  what  I have  seen,  expect  that  our  oppo- 
sition friends  will  be  disposed  to  do  any  thing  to  keep  the  Ivory 
market  steady.  . . . Perhaps  you  may  have  thought  it  was  just  as 
well  to  have  this  new  concern  here,  as  to  have  the  transint  vessels 
come.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  transient  vessels  contract  for  their 
cargoes  in  full,  & a large  part  has  always  been  copal;  and  I do 
not  think  it  is  so  hard  competing  with  natives  as  with  white  men. 
Of  course  the  natives  are  desirous  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
the  established  houses,  & will  sometimes  sell  to  one,  & sometimes 
sell  to  another.  Though  as  a general  thing  our  advantages  are  the 
best. 

40.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

41.  See  document  XVII. 4. 

42.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

43.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard,  John  Bertram,  and  Andrew  Ward.  William  B. 
Bates  was  master.  Salem  Ship  Register,  150. 
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The  other  day  in  conversation  with  Capt  Brown,44  I remarked 
that  the  course  they  were  pursuing  in  buying  good  8c  bad  Ivory 
together,  was  unsettling  the  market  8c  we  should  have  to  suffer 
after  he  was  gone.  He  said  they  knew  it  very  well,  8c  that  they 
came  to  invest  their  funds,  8c  would  invest  them  at  any  price. 
This  has  seemed  to  be  their  purpose  all  the  way  through.  . . . 

18.  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  SALEM,  JULY  31,  1849.45 

. . . Capt.  Webb  will  inform  you  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  remove  you,46  and  what  your  friends  (he  among  the  fore- 
most) have  done  to  prevent  it,  but  not  on  account  of  their  having 
any  wish  to  have  you  retain  it.  On  the  contrary  we  are  all  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  you  ought  to  give  it  up,  for  to  retain  it 
(which  is  doubtful)  under  the  present  administration47  must  be 
very  troublesome  to  you,  8c  very  annoying  to  us,  and  incompatable 
with  our  interest,  as  every  business  transaction  you  do  which  will 
conflict  with  their  interests  (and  they  nearly  all  will)  will  be 
attributed  to  your  official  capacity  8c  so  represented  here.  The 
course  they  are  now  pursuing  is  such  that  we  have  now  no  feelings 
in  common  with  them.  We  are  represented  as  having  wrote  you 
to  do  everything  to  drive  them  out  of  the  trade  8c  that  you  told 
Capt.  Jackson  so,  and  they  will  not  believe  to  the  contrary.  . . . 

We  do  not  wish  to  prevent  their  sending  letters  home  by  our 
vessels.  We  do  not  wish  any  taken  North  as  they  are  often  very 
important,  8c  they  have  no  means  to  reciprocate. 

As  one  of  the  serious  charges  against  you  has  dwindled  down 
from  your  having  detained  the  Sophronia  one  week  after  she  was 
ready  for  sea  by  withholding  her  papers,  to  your  having  forced 
a native  to  pay  you  whereby  they  were  detained  one  week,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  guard  against  such  charges  for  the  future.  . . .48 

44.  Edward  Brown. 

45.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

46.  The  West  group  was  seeking  to  replace  Ward,  as  American  consul,  with  their 
agent,  Jelly.  Shepard  to  Ward,  July  3,  1849,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44.  See  documents 
XVIII. 13  and  14. 

47.  The  Whig  Administration  of  Zachary  Taylor. 

48.  See  document  XVII.3. 
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19.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEMBER 

24,  1849.49 

. . . When  we  compare  the  present  state  of  things  here  with 
what  they  were  in  Capt  Webb’s  day,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
nothing  but  the  most  active  exertions  on  our  part,  can  preserve 
your  interests  to  the  extent  that  will  enable  you  to  compete 
with  opposition  vessels,  whether  German  or  American.  . . . 

I notice  what  you  have  to  say  of  complaints  made  by  Capt 
Jackson.  . . . Both  times  he  was  here  [he]  was  very  much  afraid  of 
opposition,  and  was  continually  talking  about  it.  He  thought  I 
ought  not  to  do  any  business  while  he  was  in  the  market.  The 
truth  is,  that  when  any  transient  vessels  are  at  Zanzibar  we  watch 
the  market  more  closely,  if  possible,  than  at  other  times.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  do  this.  But  they  having,  as  they  suppose,  a 
better  right  to  favors  than  old  established  houses,  complain  if  we 
buy  any  thing  at  all.  Now,  Jackson  when  last  here,  had  more 
influence  in  his  favor  than  I ever  had;  yet,  I suppose  he  does  not 
think  it  was  wrong.  He  had  Hassan  his  consignee  and  they  also 
employed  a Banyan  broker,  and  had  besides  Custom  house  men 
to  go  round  with  him  to  buy  Ivory.  And  Jelly  8c  Masury  were 
every  day  giving  him  news  and  advising  him.  With  such  advan- 
tages, a man  of  common  sense  would  not  complain.  While  Jackson 
was  here  the  first  time,  I did  not  have  a dollar  in  the  house,  and 
could  not  get  money  to  do  business  with.  And  the  last  time  he 
was  here  ...  I find  by  reference  to  my  books  that  I have  only 
two  pieces  Ivory  entered.  Consequently  the  story  he  tells  of  my 
having  got  $3500  of  his  Ivory,  is  without  any  foundation  in 
truth.  . . . The  fact  is  that,  I did  not  oppose  him  in  the  Ivory 
market.  . . . My  object  was  to  have  no  opposition  in  buying  the 
Potomac's  Ivory,  8c  I was  very  desirous  of  getting  Jackson  out  of 
the  way  as  soon  as  possible.  Had  I known  that  Jacksons  copal 
contractor  was  to  loan  Jelly  $ 2000  for  the  sake  of  securing  a 
favorable  decision  on  Jacksons  copal,  & that  Jelly  was  going  to 
use  the  $ 2000  in  opposing  me  while  buying  the  Potomac's  cargo — 
they  would  have  met  with  an  opposition  worth  talking  about.  . . . 

Both  Jackson  8c  Brown  told  me  that  they  ment  to  invest  their 

49.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 
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funds,  8c  if  they  could  not  do  it  at  once  price,  they  would  at  an- 
other. And  I told  them  that  I would  meet  them,  and  that  we 
should  not  he  driven  out  of  Zanzibar  by  anybody.  The  threats 
that  Jackson  8c  others  complain  of,  is  on  there  side  of  the  house. 
They  have  made  complaints  to  me  because  your  concern  bought 
the  Potomac  8c  Tom  Corwin  as  they  say  to  oppose  them,  8c  that 
Mr  West  8c  others  are  determined  to  keep  in  the  trade  whether 
they  make  a dollar  or  not.  Their  house  has  been  the  first  ...  in 
raising  the  price  of  Copal  8c  Ivory,  and  it  is  true  in  every  in- 
stance. . . . 

Jelly  feels  bad  to  think  that  I have  made  better  sales  of  the 
Cherokees  cargo,  than  he  did  of  the  Lewis.  Ebjee  says  that  he 
came  to  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said  he  saw  that  it  was 
of  no  use  for  him  to  stay  in  Zanzibar — that  he  could  not  do  as 
well  as  others.  . . . 

20.  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY  TO  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEMBER 

26,  1849.50 

We  have  the  honor  of  informing  you  of  the  safe  arrival  of  your 
Bark  Lewis  on  the  19th.  inst.,  one  day  in  advance  of  the  Cherokee. 
We  wish  it  was  in  our  power  to  report  more  favorably  respecting 
the  Zanzibar  market  at  this  time.  Cottons  are  exceedingly  dull, 
owing  to  the  large  quantities  which  have  been  thrown  into  the 
market  this  last  year,  (Some  1500  Bales  more  than  the  usual 
quantity,)  and  to  the  closing  of  the  Madagascar  ports  to  trade, 
which  has  thrown  large  quantities  of  Cotton  shipped  for  those 
ports  into  the  Southern  ports  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  completely 
glutting  the  market,  and  of  course  affecting  the  sale  of  Cotton 
here.  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  French  revolution  would 
have  affected  the  trade  of  Zanzibar.  . . . 

Our  market  is  bare  of  Ivory  at  the  present  time.  . . . The 
other  concern  . . . seem  determined  to  run  hard  on  Ivory.  . . . We 
shall  be  obliged  of  course  to  keep  pace  with  them,  much  as  it  may 
be  against  our  inclination  to  follow  so  ruinous  a course.  . . . The 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  Ivory  imported  this  season  (the  last 
six  months)  and  the  last  as  shewn  by  the  Custom  house  books  is 
rising  4000  pieces.  Every  three  or  four  years  there  is  a dull  season 

50.  Ms  West  Papers,  Box  9. 
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when  Ivory  is  scarce.  Large  expeditions  are  known  to  be  on  their 
way  down  to  the  coast  from  the  interior  with  Ivory.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  time  they  may  come  to  hand,  although 
quite  a number  of  them  are  fully  due  now,  having  been  absent 
some  of  them  three  years.  . . . 

21.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  NOVEMBER 

1,  1849.51 

...  I apprehend  that  it  may  be  supposed  by  the  other  concern 
that  I have  made  use  of  my  official  influence  in  the  transaction  of 
your  business,  & have  thus  made  it  subservient  to  the  interest  of 
our  commercial  operations.  But  whatever  they  may  think,  I am 
quite  ready  to  transfer  the  Consulate  to  their  agents,  either  Mr 
Jelly  or  Mr  Masury,  and  having  done  so,  & not  being  trammeled 
with  official  dignity,  I shall  stand  on  my  own  merits  as  a merchant, 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will  find  that  I shall 
be  a more  successful  competitor  against  them  than  I have  ever 
been.  . . . 

22.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY  3, 

1850.52 

. . . The  Caroline  has  arrived  from  France.53  She  made  a good 
voyage,  her  cargo  being  admitted  at  the  same  duties  as  if  in  a 
French  bottom.  The  Sultan  had  about  $8000  return  cargo  on  his 
a/c,  the  balfance]  in  Specie  (the  cargo  was  sold  for  cash)  and  the 
Custom  house  folks  $11,000  invoice  on  their  account.  The 
L’Artimese  has  also  arrived  from  London  with  cargo  to  the  Sultan 
of  £900  crockery.  The  Custom  house  folks  have  a large  invoice 
by  this  vessel  of  Copper  & Bfrass].  Wire,  Beads,  Crockery  & Cut- 
lery. The  Sultan  will  send  a vessel  to  France,  but  not  to  England. 


51.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

52.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

53.  The  Caroline’s  visit  to  France  was  not  a success.  The  French  government  was 
unprepared  for  her  arrival,  thus  some  of  the  political  benefits  Said  bin  Sultan  hoped 
for,  could  not  be  obtained,  while,  in  addition,  the  Arab  in  charge  of  sales  did  not 
fulfill  his  duties  successfully.  De  Belligny  to  M.  A.  E.,  May  7,  1849,  and  January  31, 
1850;  M.  A.  E.  to  De  Belligny,  August  4,  1849,  C.C.Z.,  I.  The  Caroline’s  voyage,  how- 
ever, did  stimulate  French  merchants  to  open  a regular  trade  with  Zanzibar.  A. 
Rabaud,  “Zanzibar,”  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Gdographie  de  Marseille,  III  (1879), 
158-59. 
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The  expenses  on  the  Ship  to  London  was  a good  deal  more  than 
her  cargo  sold  for.  The  Custom  house  people  will  have  another 
adventure  of  Copal  & Ivory  in  the  Sultan’s  Ship  to  France.  They 
also  send  an  adventure  to  Hamburg.  . . . There  are  3 Hamburg 
vessels  in  port;  and  there  are  6 Hamburg  vessels  in  the  trade,  4 
of  them  are  regularly  consigned  to  the  Custom  house  people. 
They  all  want  Ivory,  Copal  Sc  Cloves.  . . . 

The  other  day  I got  Ebjee  to  make  a proposition  to  Jelly  not 
to  take  in  any  small  Ivory  Sc  to  make  hard  Ivory  2 dollars  less 
price.  Jelly’s  answer  was  that  he  would  not  agree  about  the  price 
unless  I would  agree  to  share  with  him.  This  I cannot  do,  and 
it  is  what  I have  supposed  they  wished,  to  compel  us  to  share  our 
business  with  them.  While  the  ivory  was  arriving  freely  I went 
to  Ebjee’s  house  every  night,  Sc  copied  from  his  books  the  names 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  belonged,  Sc  the  weight.  Armed  with 
this  list,  early  in  the  morning  William54  took  one  part  of  the  town 
Sc  myself  the  other.  In  managing  in  this  way  we  have  had  a great 
advantage  over  our  opponents.  . . . 

23.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JOHN  BERTRAM,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH  7,  1850.55 

. . . The  Lewis  contract  is  up  on  the  20th.  Jelly  is  at  the  con- 
tractors every  day  to  give  him  his  Copal,  and  on  the  other  hand 
I tell  the  contractor  that  he  may  give  the  copal  and  other  things 
contracted  for  as  soon  as  he  has  money  to  give  me  to  the  same 
amount.  I have  no  notion  of  letting  him  use  money  (which  he 
ought  to  have  paid  us  long  ago)  in  purchasing  goods  for  other 
folks,  and  they  to  get  their  contract  before  the  time  is  up.  . . . 
What  I mean  is  that  the  contractor  is  still  owing  $2000  of  the  E 
Wilders  a/c,  Sc  money  which  he  has  been  using  in  purchasing  their 
goods  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  me.  . . . He  is  the  only  man  to 
contract  and  rather  than  let  him  have  our  cargoes,  as  a capital 
wherewith  he  can  use  a part  of  our  funds  in  purchasing  goods  for 
our  opponents,  I shall  in  future  sell  to  the  town  people  in  small 
lots.  . . . Before  Jelly  came  here,  he  was  the  best  man  to  trade 
with,  but  now  he  cannot  manage  so  much  cotton  to  advantage, 
because  he  sells  cotton  on  the  same  time  he  buys  of  us,  and  when 

54.  William  Ward,  brother  of  Charles  Ward. 

55.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 
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the  next  vessel  arrives  he  has  to  sell  on  the  time  of  the  last  vessel. 
And  besides,  when  a vessel  arrives  he  throws  his  goods  into  the 
market  at  less  price,  so  as  to  prevent  the  other  natives  from 
buying.  . . . 

24.  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY  TO  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH 

23,  1850.56 

. . . We  have  written  from  time  to  time  respecting  the  opposi- 
tion and  competition  in  the  market  for  Ivory  by  the  other  house 
here.  And  we  thought  in  time  they  would  see  the  folly  of  their 
course.  I think  they  have  done  so,  and  are  now  fully  aware  that 
they  cannot  injure  others  without  doubly  injuring  themselves.  A 
slight  disposition  is  manifest  on  their  part  to  try  to  get  the  price  of 
Ivory  down  somewhat.  . . . 

Our  market  for  all  articles  of  American,  8c  European  produce, 
(except  for  Powder)  is  very  dull,  although  Cottons  are  a little  more 
active  than  when  we  last  wrote.  The  difficulty  between  the  French 
and  natives  of  Madagascar  has  been  settled.57  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  Cotton  have  been  shipped  to  those  parts,  somewhat  reviv- 
ing the  market  here. 

25.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  26, 

185058 

. . . May  4th.  . . . The  Margaret  Ann  is  here.  ...  It  is  said  that 
he  landed  200  Bales  [of  cotton]  at  Nos  Beh.  Trade  is  dull  at 
Madagascar,  but  little  doing.  600  Bales  have  been  shipped  from 
here  to  Madagascar  this  year  but  it  did  not  get  there  until  Farn- 
ham59  arrived.  The  native  letters  from  Madagascar  speak  very 
discouragingly  of  business  8c  low  prices,  but  no  doubt  it  will  go  to 
all  the  small  ports  in  Madagascar  8c  they  will  get  their  returns  in 
Damana. 

[P.S.]  May  4,  1850 

Old  Mr.  Marks  is  very  well.  . . . Young  Marks  proves  himself  as 

56.  Ms  West  Papers,  Box  9. 

57.  See  document  XVII.4. 

58.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

59.  Charles  Famham  (1826-1853),  son  of  the  Salem  merchant  Putnam  I.  Farnham. 
Whitehill,  Portraits  of  Shipmasters  and  Merchants,  45.  For  some  of  his  activities  in 
Madagascar,  J.  F.  Radley,  “Manuscrit  £crit  k Tananarive  (1853-1854)  par  Raombara, 
en  langue  anglaise,”  Bulletin  de  VAcademie  Malagache,  n.s.  XIII  (1930),  12. 
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bad  as  he  did  at  first.  He  is  said  to  have  married  a native  Sc  has  a 
child.60  This  Capt  Farnham  conducts  himself  very  improperly. 
Today  he  sent  a challenge  to  Jelly  to  fight  him  a duel  with  Pistols, 
and  brought  Pistols,  Powder  8c  Balls  ashore.  Jelly  very  properly 
treats  him  with  the  contempt  he  deserves.  . . . 

26.  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  SALEM,  MAY  21,  1850. 61 

. . . Coffee  is  much  lower  so  that  we  do  not  see  the  least  prospect 
of  doing  anything  in  the  Red  Sea  next  season.  This  will  force  us 
to  increase  our  business  at  Z.  . . . 

We  have  not  sent  your  resignation  of  the  Consulship.  Mr  West 
Sec  have  been  advised  that  we  had  Sc  were  ready  to  send  it  forward 
if  they  wished  Mr.  Jelly  or  Masury  appointed,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  care  about  it.  We  wish  you  could  be  releived  of  the 
situation,  and  still  hope  some  one  will  be  appointed  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all,  but  from  appearences  we  do  not  beleive  any- 
thing will  be  done  at  present.  . . .62 

27.  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  SALEM,  MAY  22,  1850.63 

. . . Your  consulship  is  not  in  such  demand  as  was  expected.  We 
have  not  parted  with  your  resignation,  as  Mr  King64  our  Repre- 
sentative recommends  we  should  not,  until  the  other  gentlemen 
have  a man  to  be  named  for  the  place,  Sc  this  will  not  be  very  soon. 
Mr  King  says  if  the  place  was  vacated,  you  would  be  as  likely  to 
have  a man  from  Wisconsin,  as  from  one  of  our  commercial 
cities.  . . ,65 

28.  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  SALEM,  JUNE  17,  1850.66 

. . . We  now  think  it  best  to  go  back  to  our  old  course  [of  getting 
ivory],  say  20  to  30,000  lbs  by  each  vessel,  making  the  total  quan- 
tity from  120  to  150,000  lbs  per  annum.  . . . 

60.  The  son,  William  H.  Marks,  was  educated  in  Reunion.  He  later  became  a 
trader  in  Tamatave.  Robinson  to  Hunter,  January  1,  1878,  Despatches  from  U.S. 
Consuls  in  Tamatave,  II;  Robinson  to  S.  D.,  January  3,  1882,  ibid..  III. 

61.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

62.  See  document  XVIII.18. 

63.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

64.  Daniel  P.  King  (1801-1850),  Whig  Congressman  since  1843.  Charles  W.  Upham, 
“Memoir  of  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,”  E.I.H.C.,  X,  Part  I (1869),  1-51. 

65.  The  first  non-New  England  consul,  William  Speer,  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in 
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Your  resignation  still  remains  in  our  hands,  and  we  shall  keep 
it  for  the  present.  Our  neighbors  seem  to  be  inclined  to  live  on 
a little  better  terms.  Nothing  is  gained  by  keeping  at  a distance 
from  each  other.  . . . 

29.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  4, 

1850.67 

I have  received  information  from  the  Island  of  Johanna  of  an 
outrage  committed  by  the  Sultan  of  Johanna68  on  Capt  Moores69 
of  the  Whaling  Bark  Maria  of  New  Bedford.  In  April  last  the 
Whaling  Ship  Pheonix  of  New  London,  Thomas  Bloomfield, 
Master,70  was  at  Johanna  for  refreshments.  As  I understand  he 
contracted  for  certain  supplies,  & complained  that  the  contractors 
did  not  comply  with  the  agreement,  and  after  obtaining  supplies 
to  the  Amt  of  $120  got  under  weigh  in  the  night,  & left  port  with- 
out paying  for  what  he  had  taken. 

The  next  vessel  that  went  to  Johanna  for  supplies  was  the  Maria 
. . . and  on  the  Captains  landing  the  Sultan  demanded  of  him  pay- 
ment for  the  supplies  taken  by  Capt.  Bloomfield,  which  demand 
he  refused  to  pay  where  upon  without  further  ceremony  the 
Sultan  committed  him  to  prison  where  he  remained  14  days. 

It  was  by  the  efforts  of  the  British  Consular  Agent  Isaiah  Napier 
Esqr,71  that  he  was  liberated.  Mr  Napier  who  is  now  in  Zanzibar 
. . . says  that  the  first  note  which  he  wrote  the  Sultan  in  behalf  of 
Capt  Moores  was  answered  in  a very  insulting  manner;  but  upon 
his  writing  a second  note  the  Captain  was  liberated.  . . . 

Whalers  have  often  complained  to  me  of  the  onerous  charges 
which  were  exacted  of  them  for  permission  to  trade  for  supplies 

1862.  His  rather  humorous  stay  is  described  in  Bennett,  “Americans  in  Zanzibar: 
1845-1865,”  54-5. 

66.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

67.  Ms  Ward  Papers.  See  also  document  XVIII.36. 

68.  Sultan  Salim,  then  ruler  of  Anjouan,  was  described  very  unfavorably  by  the 
British  representative  on  his  island.  See  Napier  to  Palmerston,  June  22,  1849,  August 

30,  1849,  E-14,  Zanzibar  Archives. 

69.  See  Alexander  Starbuck,  History  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery  (Waltham, 
1878),  460-61. 

70.  For  the  Phoenix,  Barnard  L.  Colby,  “New  London  Whaling  Captains,”  Publi- 
cation of  the  Marine  Historical  Association  (Mystic,  Conn.),  I (1936),  193,  197. 

71.  Josiah  Napier  served  as  British  consul  at  Anjouan  from  November  1848  to 
October  1852.  Coupland,  East  Africa  and  its  Invaders,  447-49. 
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and  in  many  cases  of  unkind  conduct  of  the  Sultan.  The  trade  is 
done  mostly  by  the  Sultan  himself  Sc  he  first  goes  on  board  . . . ship 
Sc  trades  off  his  vegetables,  first  making  his  terms  for  permission  to 
trade,  Sc  water,  then  for  presents  he  wishes  for,  afterwards  trades 
for  his  vegetables  Sc  Bullock  See.  After  which  he  permits  the  natives 
to  go 

It  is  in  this  way  probably  that  the  troubles  originated  as  the 
whalers  pay  for  their  supplies  partly  in  American  goods  and  partly 
in  money.  Johanna  is  a very  important  place  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
for  whalers  to  procure  recruits.  In  answer  to  a note  I addressed 
Mr  Napier  this  morning,  he  informed  me  that  the  number  of 
American  Whalers  annually  visiting  Johanna  varies  from  25  to  40. 
In  answer  to  one  of  my  questions  he  sayes  “that  the  complaints 
are  mutual  on  both  sides,  the  Captains  complaining  of  the  Johan- 
nese  Sc  the  Johannese  complaining  of  the  Captains.” 

In  answer  to  my  enquirry  if  there  was  a suitable  person  at 
Johanna,  one  who  would  be  efficient  See  to  act  as  U.S.  Consular 
Agent,  he  informed  me  that  Mr  Wm  Sunley  an  English  merchant 
residing  at  Johanna  has  made  an  application  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  appointment  of  Consul.  I have  heard  several  masters 
of  Whalers  speak  of  Mr  Sunley  in  respectful  terms,  Sc  I recommend 
his  appointment.  It  would  seem  important  that  some  regulations 
should  be  made  for  the  protection  of  our  Whaling  fleet. 

In  this  connexion  I am  induced  to  speak  of  the  Seychell  Islands. 
Around  this  cluster  of  Islands  are  extensive  banks  and  shoals, 
where  the  most  of  our  whaling  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  cruise 
at  certain  seasons,  Sc  they  go  to  Seychell  (Mayhee)  to  recruit.  Much 
complaint  is  made  of  the  illiberality  of  the  English  Govenor. 
Several  ships  have  been  injured  on  the  rocks  and  put  into  Mayhee 
for  assistance  Sc  repairs,  but  it  has  been  represented  that  in  conse- 
quence of  arbitrary  measures  and  the  most  exorbitant  charges  the 
masters  have  been  sometimes  obliged  to  condemn  the  vessel.  . . . 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Government  could  send  a Ship  of  War 
to  visit  Johanna  Sc  the  Seychells  that  it  would  be  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  our  Whaling  fleet  in  this  Ocean. 

30.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  SAID  BIN  SULTAN,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  5,  1850.72 

In  consequence  of  the  offence  which  you  have  given  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  in  not  firing  a salute  on 

72.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 
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the  4th  of  July73  . . . after  you  had  proposed  to  do  so — and  such  as 
is  your  custom  on  English  8c  French  National  Hollidays — I have  to 
say  that,  your  explanation  this  morning  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
does  not  remove  the  just  complaint  which  I have  made.  In  conse- 
quence of  your  replies  I told  you  that  I should  feel  obliged  to  haul 
down  the  Flag  of  this  Consulate  unless  satisfaction  was  made,  and 
await  the  action  of  my  Government.  Your  Highness  declined  any 
further  satisfaction,  8c  replied  I could  do  just  as  I pleased  about 
hauling  down  the  Flag.  This  I considered  to  be  just  ground  for 
hauling  down  the  Flag  of  this  Consulate  until  such  time  as  you 
make  due  reparation.  The  reparation  which  I deem  just  and 
proper  is  that,  on  some  day  when  no  other  Flag  is  hoisted,  that  at 
12  o’clock  (noon)  I will  hoist  the  United  States  Flag  at  the  Con- 
sulate, and  as  soon  as  hoisted  your  Highness  shall  fire  a Salute  of 
2 1 Guns,  and  in  answer,  I will  lower  8c  raise  the  Flag  3 times.  This 
being  done,  will  be,  I consider  satisfactory,  and  an  amicable  under- 
standing will  be  established.  If  Your  Highness  do  not  see  fit  to 
comply,  my  official  functions  will  be  suspended  until  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U States  shall  take  action  in  the  matter.  . . . 

31.  SAID  BIN  SULTAN  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  6,  1850.74 

. . . Your  honourable  letter  have  reached.  . . . Your  present 
answer  it  is  by  the  way  of  force,  not  by  the  friendly  way,  and 
surely  the  American  Government  will  not  acquiescing  on  your 
conversation  of  this,  as  they  are  people  of  sensible  and  perfect. 
Our  friend  you  had  been  appointed  a Consul  for  nearly  six  years, 
you  had  never  been  mentioned  that  you  wish  Guns  to  be  fired, 
and  at  present  as  you  had  mentioned  to  us,  we  acquainted  you  that 
Mr  Waters  when  he  had  wished  from  us  that  is  by  the  way  of 
friendship  he  use  to  fired  first,  and  we  answered  him,  and  we  had 
mentioned  to  you  if  wish  us  to  fire,  that  you  to  fire  first,  and  we 
will  answer  the  same  as  you  will  fire,  and  if  you  have  no  Guns  we 
will  give  you  Guns  and  powder.  All  this  what  we  had  said  to  you, 
you  did  not  approve. 

At  present  we  have  here  at  Zanzibar  two  of  Her  Britannic 
Majestys  Consuls,  one  Consul  of  the  French  Government.  Ask 
them  whether  you  must  have  this  as  you  had  said,  and  if  they 

73.  See  document  XVIII.33. 

74.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 
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should  say  that  you  are  uprightly,  we  will  agree,  and  if  they  should 
say  that  we  are  right  then  will  require  you  to  agree  with  us.  And 
if  you  wish  to  acquaint  the  American  Government  forward  to 
them  this  letter  and  whatever  their  answer  we  will  effectuate,  and 
the  view  of  this  it  must  rest  with  you.  . . . 

P.S.  And  also  this  custom  never  happened  to  us,  and  we  never 
fired  first  to  anyone  except  once  by  the  way  of  friendship  To  the 
Queen  of  England,  to  her  soul  personally,  without  jealous,  on 
her  friendly  respects,  on  our  part,  and  Peace  may  be  on  you. 

32.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  SAID  BIN  SULTAN,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  8,  1850. 75 

. . . The  only  part  of  Your  Highness  answer  to  which  I will 
refer  to,  is  that  in  which  you  propose  that  we  shall  acquaint  the 
American  Government  with  this  matter  between  us,  and  what 
ever  be  their  decision,  you  will  abide  by  it. 

I have  to  say  Your  Highness,  that  being  desirous  of  preserving 
the  friendly  relations  between  our  two  Governments,  that  I ac- 
cept your  proposition.  . . . And  having  consented  freely  to  Your 
Highness  propositions  with  a sincere  desire  to  preserve  a proper 
understanding  with  the  two  Governments,  I will  continue  my 
official  relations  as  Consul  as  before;  but  I cannot  again  hoist  the 
Flag  of  the  Consulate  until  the  answer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  received.  . . . 

33.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  13, 

1850.76 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  I did  on  the  5th  inst 
haul  down  the  Flag  of  this  Consulate,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. On  several  occasions  of  English  & French  National  holli- 
days  the  Sultan  has  fired  national  Salutes.  On  two  occasions  the 
Sultan  has  fired  salutes  of  20  Guns  in  honor  of  the  English  na- 
tional holliday,  and  the  British  Consul  has  not  fired  salutes  either 
before  or  after  the  Sultan.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Sultan’s  fireing 
for  the  French  there  was  no  Consul  here  (the  Consulship  having 
become  vacant  by  death);  but  two  years  in  succession  a French 

75.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

76.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 
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vessel  of  War  was  here,  & the  Sultan  fired  salutes  in  answer  to 
theirs.  It  was  well  understood  here  that  His  Highness  saluting 
on  the  English  hollidays  subsequently  to  the  French,  was  that 
He  wished  to  pay  the  same  compliment  to  one  Nation  that  he 
did  to  another.  I have  never  requested  of  the  Sultan  the  same 
honors,  because  I wished  if  anything  was  done,  that  it  should 
be  a voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  to  testify  the  same 
respect  for  our  Government  on  such  public  occasions  that  He  did 
for  other  Governments. 

It  was  a matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  Americans  in  Zanzibar,  on 
the  4th  of  July  previous  that  an  American  vessel  having  displayed 
all  her  Flags  & also  an  Arab  Flag,  and  fired  salutes  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan 
was  indirectly  informed  of  our  intention  of  fireing  a salute.  At 
this  time  the  natives  asked  of  the  Americans,  what  the  reason  was 
why  the  Sultan  did  not  fire  Guns  on  our  big  day  the  same  as  he 
did  for  the  French  and  English,  and  many  other  enquiries  which 
caused  them  much  mortification.  Among  a people  like  this,  these 
things  make  a bad  impression  upon  the  natives  in  their  estimation 
of  the  character  of  our  Government,  and  that  the  Sultan  does  not 
feel  towards  it,  or  respect  it  so  highly  as  he  does  other  Gov- 
ernments. 

It  has  always  been  my  custom  on  the  3d  of  July  to  inform  the 
Sultan  that  the  4th  was  the  anniversary  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence, & say  that  the  Flag  of  the  Consulate  would  be  hoisted 
in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  same  day  (3d  July)  in  answer,  the  Sultan  sent  me  a 
very  gracious  message,  and  requested  to  know  if  I wished  a Salute 
fired.  If  so,  he  should  be  most  happy;  and  to  know  if  I should 
fire  a salute.  I replied  to  the  secretary  that,  I felt  much  gratified 
for  His  Highness  good  intentions,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
pleasing  to  the  Americans,  as  the  Sultan  had  on  several  occasions 
fired  salutes  on  English  & French  hollidays,  and  it  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  have  the  same  honors  given  to  us:  that  I could  not 
fire  a salute  for  want  of  means. 

The  next  morning  the  4th  the  Sultan  sent  by  the  same  Secretary 
to  say  that  if  I would  order  the  American  Bark  (the  only  one  in 
port)  to  fire  a salute,  he  would  answer  it.  I replied  that  I could 
not  do  that,  and  as  the  Sultan  had  himself  proposed  to  fire  a salute 
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I should  expect  it.  That  the  Sultan  ought  to  do  so  in  consideration 
of  his  having  accorded  the  like  honor  to  other  nations.  As  a com- 
pliment to  the  Sultan  for  his  salute,  I would  as  soon  as  fired,  have 
the  Flag  of  the  Consulate  lowered  8c  hoisted  (3)  three  times,  which 
was  the  greatest  compliment  a Consul  could  make  in  return. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  all  the  boats  of  the  Flag  Ship  were  low- 
ered and  dropped  astern,  which  is  never  done  only  when  a salute 
is  to  be  fired;  and  as  I heard  nothing  further  on  the  subject,  I 
was  in  expectation  of  the  Salute.  All  the  Americans,  8c  the  natives 
saw  these  preparations,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a generally  under- 
stood thing  with  them  that  a salute  was  to  be  fired.  At  12  o’clock 
(when  Salutes  are  fired)  I had  a man  at  the  halyards,  ready  to 
lower  and  raise  the  Flag.  To  my  great  surprise  8c  mortification 
no  Salute  was  fired,  neither  did  the  Sultan  send  any  explanation. 
It  became  the  occasion  of  discussion  through  the  town,  both 
among  the  natives  8c  Foreigners.  But  I had  no  part  in  it,  and  kept 
my  house  all  day  being  an  invalid. 

It  was  my  opinion  that  the  U.S.  Flag  and  Government  had  thus 
met  with  public  disrespect.  The  next  morning  I had  an  interview 
with  the  Sultan,  and  complained  to  him  that  a salute  had  not 
been  fired.  The  Sultan  asked  why  he  should  fire  a salute?  I said 
because  he  had  proposed  to  do  so,  and  had  fired  national  salutes 
on  the  national  hollidays  of  the  French  8c  English;  and  that  he 
ought  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  the  American  Flag  8c  Govern- 
ment in  such  honors  as  he  did  to  other  nations;  that  this  had 
become  a public  matter,  and  was  deeply  mortifying  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  had  become  a matter  of  discussion  in  the  town,  and 
the  reports  which  I had  heard,  had  given  me  great  pain,  as  they 
must  to  Him,  and  under  such  circumstances,  I thought  he  ought 
to  give  satisfaction.  The  Sultan  said,  what  kind  of  satisfaction?  I 
said  that  this  was  not  a personal  thing  to  myself,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  my  Government,  that  he  ought  to  salute  the  U.S.  Flag 
by  fireing  21  Guns. 

The  Sultan  said,  if  you  will  fire  first  I will  answer.  I said,  I 
cannot  do  that,  as  Your  Highness  knows.  The  Sultan  said  that  he 
would  send  me  Guns,  Powder,  8c  Men,  8c  that  Mr  Waters  always 
fired  the  first  Salute.  I said  that  this  was  a different  matter,  and 
that  he  ought  to  make  satisfaction  by  saluting  the  Flag. 

The  Sultan  then  said,  that  to  fire  a salute  on  your  great  holliday 
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would  be  an  insult  to  the  English  nation.  I said  that  England  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  that  the  American  nation  was  free 
and  independent;  and  a great  nation;  and  that  England  could  not 
take  it  as  an  insult.  The  Sultan  then  further  said,  if  I should  fire  a 
Salute  on  that  day  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  the  Arab  nation,  be- 
cause of  their  friendship  for  the  English;  but  if  you  have  any  lesser 
holliday  I will  salute  you.  I then  told  the  Sultan,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  had  said,  I should  feel  obliged  to  haul  down 
the  Flag  of  the  Consulate  unless  satisfaction  was  made,  and  await 
the  action  of  my  Government.  The  Sultan  declined  any  further 
satisfaction,  and  replied  that  I could  do  just  as  I pleased  about 
hauling  down  the  Flag,  and  if  I wished  to  write  to  my  Govern- 
ment, I could  do  so,  8c  he  would  write  also.  Here  the  conference 
ended.  I considered  that  the  sleight  shown  to  our  Government  in 
so  public  a manner,  and  the  bad  impression  it  has  given  of  our 
Government  to  the  natives,  and  the  very  extraordinary  language 
of  the  Sultan,  constituted  an  offence,  which  justified  me  in  hauling 
down  the  Flag,  as  the  only  means  in  my  power  to  support  the 
honor  of  the  U.S.  Government.  . . . 

I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  correspondence.77  The  Sultan 
does  not  address  me  in  a respectful  manner.  And  I feel  that  I 
have  a right  to  complain  of  his  want  of  candor  in  replying  to  the 
question  at  issue.  The  Sultan  does  not  make  any  explanation  of 
his  not  having  fired  a Salute,  other  than  the  language  which  I 
have  reported  in  my  interview  with  him,  or  any  apology  for  not 
doing  it,  or  say  that  there  was  any  misunderstanding  in  regard  to 
the  messages,  or  any  apology  for  the  language  which  he  made  use 
of  when  I had  the  interview  with  him,  or  express  any  respect  for 
our  Government  either  orally  or  in  his  communications.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  he  was  influenced  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  others. 

I would  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  that  the  Sultan  is  a 
Mahomedan  and  an  Asiatic,  and  notwithstanding  any  professions 
of  friendship,  nothing  but  the  amplist  powers  of  a Consul,  sup- 
ported by  an  occasional  Ship  of  War,  will  make  the  Sultan  under- 
stand that  the  U.S.  Government,  and  their  public  officers  (Consuls) 
are  to  be  respected  in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  the  Govern- 
ments 8c  Consuls  of  other  nations.  This  want  of  respect  on  the  part 

77.  See  documents  XVIII.30,  31,  and  32. 
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of  the  Sultan  has  caused  the  natives  to  make  reflections  on  our 
Government,  and  its  ability  to  support  their  Consul,  in  a manner 
truly  mortifying.  I would  suggest  that  the  Sultan  should  be  made 
to  engage  to  respect  the  U.S.  Government,  and  accord  to  it  & its 
Consuls  the  same  respects,  honors  & privileges  of  whatever  nature, 
that  he  bestows  upon  the  most  favored  nations,  and  their  Consuls. 

This  being  a Mahomedan  Government  and  different  from  that 
of  other  nations  to  which  Consuls  are  accredited,  and  where  a 
Consul  is  obliged  to  have  direct  communication  with  the  Sultan, 
I would  in  the  most  respectful  manner  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
considering  the  large  amount  of  American  trade  in  the  Sultans 
dominions,  and  to  preserve  a proper  respect,  that  the  Sultan 
should  be  made  to  give  the  guarantee  which  I have  suggested;  and 
that  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  appoint- 
ing a Consul  with  a salery,  and  prevent  him  from  engaging  in 
Mercantile  business,  and  place  him  on  the  same  footing  as  Ameri- 
can Consuls  on  the  Barbary  Coast.  And  as  the  Consul  would  have 
to  communicate  with  the  Sultan  through  the  Sultan’s  interpreter, 
that  the  Consul  be  furnished  with  a Secretary  who  speaks  Arabic; 
that  the  Consuls  in  this  manner  may  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  French  and  English  Consuls.  This,  I deem  important  in 
order  to  secure  a proper  respect  for  our  Government  and  its  of- 
ficers. If  the  Government  should  think  proper  to  appoint  a Consul 
General  the  same  as  it  has  in  Egypt  with  a Secretary,  I should 
deem  it  of  very  great  importance. 

In  consequence  of  this  rupture  between  the  Sultan  & myself,  & 
his  want  of  candor  in  our  correspondence,  & particularly  in  his 
answer  to  my  last  note,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  leave  Zanzibar,  & I 
shall  present  myself  to  your  Department  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  my  course  is  ap- 
proved by  the  American  residents.  . . .78 

34.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  16, 

I850.79 

. . . The  Sultan  has  issued  an  Edict  forbidding  the  Banyans 
& Hindis  from  buying  or  selling  Slaves  in  Kilwa  or  any  part  of 

78.  See  W.  McMullan  and  S.  Masury  to  Ward,  July  6,  1850,  Despatches  from  U.S. 
Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 

79.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 
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Africa  or  Zanzibar;  but  the  Slaves  now  held  by  them  in  Z.  may  be 
sold  (About  20,000).  This  law  takes  immediate  effect.  And  these 
people  have  sent  a very  large  amount  of  Goods  to  Kilwa  for  the 
trade  which  will  soon  commence.  At  present  the  natives  are  para- 
lyzed & there  is  no  demand  for  any  Goods  whatever.  The  natives 
have  enquired  of  the  Sultan,  why  he  made  this  law?  The  Sultan 
said  that  the  British  Consul  had  told  him  that  the  Queen  had 
commanded  it  to  be  done.  The  natives  then  told  the  Sultan  that 
this  law  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly  without  time  to  dispose 
of  their  Goods  on  the  coast,  8c  to  close  up  their  business,  that 
unless  time  was  given  them  before  the  law  should  go  into  effect, 
that  they  would  meet  with  severe  losses,  8c  that  many  persons 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  their  debts,  8c  they  were  afraid  of  failures 
in  consequence.  They  told  the  Sultan  that  they  were  largely  en- 
debted  to  the  Americans  for  Goods  Sec.  The  Sultan  said,  why  do 
you  buy  of  them  if  you  cannot  pay  for  them?  They  prayed  for  time 
to  settle  their  business,  telling  him  of  the  large  amount  of  Goods 
they  had  on  the  coast,  8c  the  losses  they  would  sustain  unless  the 
law  could  be  suspended  in  its  operations.  Now  what  shall  we  do? 
The  Sultan  told  them  he  could  do  nothing;  but  that  when  Ahmed 
ben  Amman  returned  from  Muscat  they  could  get  him  to  go  with 
them  to  the  British  Consul  to  see  about  it. 

The  English  Ship  of  War  Castor  has  recently  taken  several 
Banyans  in  the  Portuguese  territories,  8c  taken  one  Banyan  in 
the  Sultan’s  dominions.  The  latter  had  Goods  recently  taken 
from  Zanzibar  to  that  place  which  cost  $7000,  and  which  by  the 
orders  of  the  Commodore  of  the  Castor,  were  burned,  and  the 
Banyans  were  brought  here,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  British  Con- 
sul were  imprisoned,  and  they  yet  remain  without  examination. 

These  people  are  now  afraid  to  go  to  Kilwa  to  dispose  of  their 
Goods,  as  they  have  heard  that  this  same  Ship  of  War  will  go  to 
Kilwa  at  the  time  the  trade  is  opened,  and  say  that  if  a Ship  of 
War  should  come,  how  do  we  know  but  that  the  Ship’s  interpreter 
may  say  that  we  are  buying  Slaves,  8c  they  take  us,  8c  destroy  our 
property  as  they  have  done  in  another  part  of  the  Sultan’s  country. 

This  has  been  done  on  the  plea  that  the  people  are  British 
Subjects  and  engaged  in  the  Slave  trade,  and  the  Sultan  on  his 
part  has  done  what  he  was  told  to  do.  So  far  as  selling  our  Goods 
are  concerned  every  thing  has  come  to  a dead  stop,  8c  the  only 
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outlet  for  them  for  the  present  is  the  Moreema.  The  natives  are 
more  excited  than  they  ever  been  8c  say  they  will  not  buy  any 
more  Goods  8cc.  We  are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment, and  hope  it  soon  may  subside,  and  our  business  go  on  again. 
We  try  to  calm  them  8c  shew  them  that  our  interests  suffer  as  well 
as  theirs;  8c  they  well  know  that  we  have  always  been  their  friends. 
. . . I have  not  sold  a bale  of  goods  to  the  Banyans  since  the 
troubles.  . . .80  Capt  Emmerton  sails  on  5th  July.  On  his  arrival 
you  may  hear  of  a misunderstanding  between  the  Sultan  8c  myself. 
The  matter  is  referred  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  decision. 


35.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  20, 

1850.81 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Events  of  a highly  im- 
portant character  have  recently  transpired  in  Zanzibar,  8c  vicinity 
which  will  effect  our  commerce  to  a considerable  extent.  It  has 
already  paralyzed  the  trade  of  Zanzibar  for  a time  at  least.  The 
prominent  facts  are  as  follows. 

Her  Britanic  Majesty’s  Ship  of  War  Castor,  Com  Wyvill82  was 
here  in  May  last.  The  object  of  her  visit,  business  or  intended 
movements  was  not  then  known.  Since  then  it  is  well  understood 
that  the  British  Consul  furnished  Com.  Wyvill  with  the  names  of 
a number  of  Zanzibar  Banyans  traders  at  the  South  in  the  Portu-  * 
guese  territory,  and  in  the  south  part  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions 
in  Africa.  Several  were  arrested  under  the  order  of  Com.  Wyvill 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  British  subjects,  8c  engaged  in  the  Slave 
trade,  and  one  Banyan  was  also  seized  in  His  Highness  dominions 
on  the  same  plea  and  his  house  8c  Goods  valued  at  over  7000  dol- 
lars destroyed  by  fire.  They  were  brought  to  Zanzibar,  and  by 
the  order  of  the  British  Consul  they  were  imprisoned,  and  con- 
fined in  Irons  about  one  month,  8c  still  remain  in  prison  without 
any  examination  whatever  though  desired  by  the  prisoners  and 


80.  Ward  later  reported:  “The  Banyans  who  were  imprisoned,  are  now  at  liberty, 
& the  excitement  is  now  quite  abated.  We  have  the  impression  that  matters  will  soon 
be  regulated  so  that  after  Damana  business  will  be  better.”  Ward  to  Shepard,  August 
10,  1850,  ibid. 

81.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II. 

82.  Christopher  Wyvill  (1792-1863),  D.N.B.,  XXI,  1195-96.  See  also  document 
XVIII.35  and  Coupland,  Exploitation  of  East  Africa , 520-21. 
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their  friends.  This  created  much  excitement  among  the  Banyans, 
and  they  went  to  the  Sultan  to  represent  the  matter  to  him,  par- 
ticularly the  case  of  the  Banyan  who  was  seized  8c  his  property 
destroyed  in  His  Highness  dominions.  But  the  Sultan  refered  them 
without  discussion  to  the  British  Consul. 

On  the  6th  of  July  the  Sultan  issued  an  Edict  forbidding  the 
Banyans  8c  Hindee’s  from  buying  or  selling  slaves  either  at  Kilwa, 
Moreema,  or  any  part  of  Africa,  or  in  Zanzibar;  but  that  those 
slaves  owned  by  them  in  Zanzibar  could  be  sold.  (The  number  is 
estimated  at  20,000).  Again  these  people  went  to  the  Sultan,  8c 
they  asked  him  why  he  had  made  this  law?  The  Sultan  said  that 
the  British  Consul  had  told  him  that  the  Queen  had  commanded 
it  to  be  done.  They  then  told  the  Sultan  that  this  law  had  come 
upon  them  so  suddenly  without  time  to  dispose  of  their  Goods  on 
the  coast,  and  close  up  their  business,  that  unless  time  was  given 
them  before  the  law  should  go  into  effect,  that  they  should  meet 
with  severe  losses,  and  that  many  persons  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  their  debts,  and  they  were  afraid  of  failures  in  consequence. 
They  also  said  that  they  were  largly  indebted  to  the  Americans 
for  Goods,  8c  that  they  were  afraid  they  could  not  pay  for  them. 
The  Sultan  answered,  why  do  you  buy  of  them  if  you  cannot  pay 
for  them.  They  prayed  for  time  to  settle  their  business,  telling 
him  of  the  very  large  amount  of  Goods  they  had  on  the  coast,  8c  the 
heavy  losses  they  would  sustain  unless  the  law  could  be  suspended 
in  its  opperation.  And  asked,  now  what  shall  we  do?  The  Sultan 
told  them  that  he  could  do  nothing;  that  the  law  was  made.  But 
when  Amed  ben  Amman  (his  chief  secretary  and  absent)  returned 
from  Muscat  they  could  get  him  to  go  with  them  to  the  British 
Consul  to  see  what  could  be  done.  These  people  mostly  belong  to 
Cutch,  8c  have  for  years  been  under  the  Sultans  protection  8c  re- 
ceived all  the  priviledges  of  the  Sultans  own  subjects;  and  they 
have  for  years  been  the  regular,  and  the  only  traders  on  the  coast, 
and  now  they  see  their  property  seized  by  an  English  Ship  of  War 
in  the  Sultans  dominions  and  destroyed  by  fire,  8c  themselves  im- 
prisoned, and  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  a law  so  severe  in 
its  opperations  for  want  of  time  to  settle  their  business,  that  they 
are  completely  paralyzed,  8c  business  for  the  present  is  suspended. 
Many  have  decided  to  close  up  their  business  and  go  away,  and 
they  all  say,  that  they  are  now  thrown  off  from  the  Sultans  pro- 
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tection,  and  they  have  no  longer  any  security  for  trade  and  prop- 
erty in  Zanzibar.  What  course  they  may  take,  or  how  soon  the 
excitement  will  be  allayed,  or  trade  resumed  I cannot  tell.  A large 
amount  of  Goods  have  already  been  sent  to  Kilwa,  (they  are  sev- 
eral months  preparing  Goods  for  this  trade)  but  they  are  afraid 
to  go  there,  as  they  have  heard  that  Her  B.  Majesty’s  Ship  is  to 
go  there  at  the  time  the  trade  commences.  The  people  from  the 
interior  of  Africa  use  Slaves  to  bring  Ivory  to  the  coast,  and  will 
not  sell  one  without  the  other.  And  as  soon  as  they  hear  that 
Slaves  cannot  be  sold  it  is  the  custom  of  the  first  comers  to  return 
and  report  to  other  caravans  on  the  road  and  they  generally  bury 
the  Ivory  in  the  ground,  and  return  to  their  own  country,  though 
eventually  the  Ivory  comes  to  the  coast.  The  Banyans  say  if  we 
do  go  to  Kilwa  to  try  to  sell  our  Goods,  and  a Ship  of  War  comes, 
how  do  we  know  but  the  Ships  interpreter  may  say  that  we  are 
buying  Slaves,  and  they  take  us,  and  destroy  our  property  as  they 
have  done  before  in  the  Sultans  dominions.  They  say  that  they 
have  no  security  at  all. 

In  consequence  of  the  acts  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  of  War  Castor , 
and  the  Edict  of  the  Sultan,  the  American  trade  must  be  very 
seriously  effected.  Zanzibar  is  the  Depot  of  American  trade  on  the 
East  coast  of  Africa.  The  last  year  it  amounted  to  about  1,000,000 
dollars.  On  account  of  the  stringent  laws  of  the  Portugues,  we 
have  but  trifling  trade  in  her  territories  on  this  coast.  At  Zanzibar 
the  American  merchants  dispose  of  their  cargoes,  8c  many  of  the 
purchasers  (Banyans)  have  been  enlarged  in  southern  trade  for 
years,  8c  it  has  made  a great  outlet  for  our  Domestic  Goods,  Mus- 
kets & Powder.  Now  this  will  be  very  nearly  if  not  entirely  cut  off 
unless  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  Arabs  which  is  uncertain.  The 
large  outlet  for  our  Goods  at  Kilwa  must  suffer  from  the  same 
causes  to  a very  considerable  extent.  The  only  free  outlet  for  our 
Goods  at  present  is  the  Moreema,  8c  the  north  coast.  The  coast 
north  of  Moreema  does  not  take  a very  large  amount  of  our  Goods, 
8c  then  only  twice  a year.  There  are  now  about  four  (4)  Cargoes 
of  American  Goods  trusted  to  these  people  and  in  value  about 
$120,000.  And  goods  in  store  landed  from  the  last  vessels,  in  value 
about  $28,000  for  which  at  present  there  is  no  sale.  In  consequence 
of  these  events  the  cargoes  sold  on  a credit  to  these  people  are  not 
likely  to  be  paid  for  promptly,  and  which  would  greatly  embarass 
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the  merchants  and  retard  the  voyages  of  the  vessels.  What  the  mer- 
chants most  fear  is,  that  even  if  there  are  no  failures,  that  many  of 
them  may  ask  an  extention  of  time,  claiming  that  there  embarass- 
ment  is  by  no  fait  of  theirs.  Also  that  with  a people  like  this,  semi- 
sivilized,  finding  that  they  are  cast  off  from  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan,  they  may  take  undue  advantages  in  procrastinating.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  merchants  feel  there  is  now  much  greater 
risk  in  giving  credit  on  sales  of  cargoes  than  heretofore. 

The  Sultan  for  many  years  considered  the  Banyans  and  Hindis, 
natives  of  Cutch,  as  under  his  especial  protection  (having  a treaty 
of  long  standing  with  the  King  of  Cutch)  and  that  they  were 
subjects  of  the  Cutch  Soverign,  8c  not  subjects  of  her  B.  Majesty. 
Every  Banyan  Dow  that  comes  from  Cutch  has  the  Kings  passport 
or  Sea  letter  Describing  the  Dow,  burthen  See  and  mentions  the 
owners  name,  saying  that  he  is  his  subject,  and  requesting  all 
persons  friendly  to  him  to  give  them  all  needful  assistance  8c  pro- 
tection. The  British  Consul  has  for  a long  time  claimed  them  as 
British  Subjects,  and  used  his  effort  to  persuade  them  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  him  and  claim  his  protection,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  has  gradually  given  way  and  allowed 
the  British  Consul  to  settle  the  complaints  of  the  Banyans  and 
Hindis.  And  of  late  when  they  apply  to  the  Sultan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  business  or  for  other  purposes  the  Sultan  refers  them  to 
the  British  Consul. 

The  King  of  Cutch  is  under  the  protection  of  the  East  India 
Company  8c  not  of  the  British  Government,  8c  it  is  for  protection 
in  his  own  territory  against  the  Afgastans,83  Seiks,84  and  other 
neighbouring  tribes  or  nations.  For  this  protection  the  King  of 
Cutch  pays  a certain  portion  of  his  revenues.  He  is  considered  an 
independent  sovereighn,  and  his  subjects  residing  in  the  Domin- 
ions of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  or  any  other  Foreign  country  cannot 
be  bona-fide  British  Subjects.  The  Banyans  and  Hindis  belonging 
to  Cutch  residing  in  Zanzibar  are  estimated  at  1800/2000.  These 
are  the  traders  or  business  men  of  Zanzibar  (we  have  very  little 
trade  with  the  Arabs)  and  if  these  people  are  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  Consul,  8c  failures  or  any  difficulties  occur  between 
them  8c  where  American  merchants  are  concerned  the  merchants 

83.  Afghanis. 

84.  Sikhs. 
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will  not  be  so  well  satisfied  as  they  would  if  the  Sultan  should 
be  the  arbiter  of  differences  or  demands.  By  treaty  the  Sultan 
cannot  interfere  between  British  subjects  8c  subjects  of  foreign 
countries.  Now  this  large  number  of  people  who  are  doing  nearly 
all  the  business  of  Zanzibar  and  on  all  the  coast,  are  virtually 
acknowledged  as  British  subjects,  not  of  conviction,  but  by  con- 
straint; yet  it  cannot  be  long  before  it  is  officially  declared  that 
all  Hindoos  residing  in  Zanzibar  are  subjects  of  Her  B.  Majesty, 
8c  subject  to  Her  Majesty’s  laws  alone.  The  American  merchants 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  they  should  know  if  the  pre- 
tentions of  the  British  Consul  in  claiming  these  people  as  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  is  correct  8c  lawful.  They  doubt  it.  If  it  must  be 
so,  then  the  British  Consul  with  all  these  merchants  in  his  hands 
will  be  possessed  of  more  power  than  the  Sultan  himself. 

I would  respectfully  ask  that  this  question  be  examined,  be- 
cause the  decision  of  it,  will  have  a very  important  bearing  on  our 
business  in  Zanzibar,  and  that  the  Consul  may  be  fully  instructed 
in  his  course  of  procedure  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  demands;  and  if 
these  matters  are  to  go  before  the  British  Consul,  how  to  proceed, 
8c  if  the  British  Consul  should  not  be  disposed  to  do  fairly  or  act 
honorably,  what  then  should  be  done.  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that 
the  British  Consul  never  would  do  full  justice  in  these  matters. 
He  is  not  a businessman,  and  these  people  keep  their  books  in 
such  a way  that  no  one  scarsely  but  themselves  understand  them, 
and  in  such  cases  fraud  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  difficulty. 
And  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Sultan  is  the  only  proper 
person  to  controul,  rule  8c  govern,  arbitrate  and  decide  for  these 
Banyans  and  Hindis  who  are  natives  of  Cutch. 

I beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  contents  of  this  letter,  8c  the 
sentiments  last  expressed  to  a careful  perusal.85 

36.  SAMUEL  W.  RODMAN  TO  JOSEPH  GRINNELL,  DEDHAM,  AUGUST  17, 

1850.86 

I have  rec’d  a long  letter  from  Capt.  Mooers  of  my  Bark  Maria, 
dated  Johanna  May  15,  1850,  giving  an  account  of  his  detention 

85.  The  American  government  did  not  seriously  concern  itself  with  this  affair. 
See  Bennett,  “Americans  in  Zanzibar:  1845-1865,”  49-50. 

86.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  II.  This  despatch  is  enclosed  in 
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by  the  King  of  that  place,  on  account  of  debts  due  from  other 
American  whalers.87  The  King  on  being  asked  if  he  had  not  paid 
up  every  thing,  said  yes,  that  he  had,  but  the  other  Yankee  cap- 
tains owed  him  $800,  and  he  would  not  let  him  go  untill  it  was 
paid.  This  Capt.  M.  said  he  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  do. 
They  had  numerous  conferences,  The  English  consul,  and  a Mr. 
Sunley  being  with  Capt.  M,  both  of  whom  urged  the  King  to  let 
him  go,  warning  him  to  beware  of  the  consequences,  but  all  would 
not  do.  They  also  took  the  mate  prisoner,  but  let  him  go  after  24 
hours  detention;  and  threatened  to  seize  the  ship,  and  help  him- 
self to  the  amo’t  of  his  debt,  but  concluded  afterwards  to  let  her 
alone.  While  detained  in  this  way,  a gale  came  on,  she  dragged  her 
anchors,  and  had  a very  narrow  escape  from  being  lost  on  the 
reef.  At  last  Capt.  M.  finding  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  being 
released,  sent  the  ship  to  sea  under  the  mates  charge.  She  can  man 
but  two  boats  in  consequence,  & has  only  two  young  officers  to 
take  charge  of  her,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  voyage  will  be 
seriously  injured  if  not  destroyed. 

My  desire  is  to  take  the  best  & earliest  measures  to  obtain 
reperation  for  the  injury  & losses  that  must  follow  this  most  unjust 
imprisonment  of  Capt.  Mooers,  and  you  will  oblige  me  exceed- 
ingly if  you  will  represent  the  case  in  the  proper  quarter.  . . . The 
King  who  is  represented  as  very  rich,  laughs  heartily  at  having 
caught  one  very  fine  Yankee  captain  and  says  he  will  keep  him 
until  a man  of  war  comes  & takes  him.  Our  ships  have  recently 
had  a good  deal  of  trouble  at  Johanna,  where  some  40  or  more 
touch  every  year  to  recruit.  . . . Capt.  M.  says  we  need  a consul 
there  very  much,  and  thinks  Mr.  Sunley  who  was  formerly  clerk 
with  our  consul  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  be  an  excellent 
person  for  the  place.  . . ,88 

Grinnell  to  Webster,  August  21,  1850.  Samuel  W.  Rodman  (1792-1876)  was  a prom- 
inent merchant  of  New  Bedford.  See  Pease  (ed.),  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Rodman. 
Joseph  Grinnell  (1788-1885),  a leading  New  Bedford  merchant,  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a Whig  in  1843.  DA.B.,  Ill,  3-4. 

87.  See  document  XVIII.29. 

88.  The  U.S.S.  Dale  secured  reparation  for  this  act  in  1851  after  a bombardment 
of  the  Sultan’s  fort.  Log  of  the  Dale,  entries  of  August  4-7,  1851,  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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37.  WILLIAM  MCFARLAND  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  MUSCAT,  AUGUST 

29,  1850.89 

. . . While  at  Zan.  I took  him  [one  of  the  crew]  with  me  to 
visit  the  Imaum  and  he  expressed  himself  to  be  rather  disap- 
pointed both  in  His  Highness  and  the  palace.  I suppose  he  ex- 
pected to  have  found  him  living  in  a more  regal  style  and  perhaps 
was  looking  for  the  crown  and  sceptre.  If  so  he  certainly  had  good 
reason  for  his  dissappointment  when  he  saw  a plain  old  Arab 
with  a white  beard  and  looked  round  the  hall  of  audience  with  its 
stone  floor  and  grated  windows  bearing  a much  closer  resemblence 
to  a prison  than  a palace. 

The  Muscat  fleet,  numbering  twelve  or  fourteen  large  ships  are 
about  starting  for  Calcutta,  Sincapore  8cc  and  among  them  the 
Imaum’s  ship  Caroline.  . . . 

38.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEMBER 

4,  1850.90 

...  I shall  now  embark  in  the  Iosco 91  leaving  all  my  business 
in  charge  of  Mr  McMullan  who  I hope  will  give  you  Satisfaction. 
I have  also  to  say  to  you  that  I have  appointed  Mr  McMullan 
Vice  Consul  during  my  absence  or  until  a Consul  is  duly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government. 

I have  urged  the  Government  to  appoint  a Consul  with  a Salary 
and  to  be  independent  of  business.  I have  not  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a satisfactory  adjustment  of  my  diplomatic  difficulties  with 
the  Sultan  and  have  refered  it  to  the  United  States  Government.92 
The  Sultan  has  sent  me  a very  friendly  letter  on  my  departure.  . . . 

39.  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  SALEM,  OCTOBER  31, 

1850.93 

. . . We  exceedingly  regret  your  misunderstanding  with  his 
Highness,  who  has  forwarded  to  us  a copy  of  your  correspondence 

89.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  35. 

90.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

91.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard  and  John  Bertram.  The  master  was  R.  H.  Groves. 
Salem  Ship  Register,  92. 

92.  See  document  XVIII. 33. 

93.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 
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with  him  on  the  subject.  We  feel  that  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  us  to  preserve  a good  understanding  with  the  Imaum,  than 
the  want  of  etiquette  in  firing  a thousand  Salutes,  especially  as  he 
can  know  but  little  of  our  national  peculiarities.  Besides  we  are 
sorry  to  see  by  the  correspondence  that  all  the  influence  you  lost 
with  his  Highness  is  gained  by  Mr  Hammerton,  giving  the  English 
a great  advantage  over  us.  We  trust  that  before  this  moment  you 
will  have  adjusted  this  ugly  business  with  his  Highness.  We  deeply 
lament  that  you  should  have  thought  it  worthy  of  a representation 
to  our  government.  It,  in  our  view,  makes  too  serious  a matter  of 
what  appears  to  us  a very  trifling  affair.  . . . 

40.  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  TO  SAID  BIN  SULTAN,  SALEM,  NOVEMBER  4, 

1850.94 

. . . We  exceedingly  regret  that  there  should  arise  any  misunder- 
standing between  our  Mr  Ward  and  your  Highness,  but  are  very 
happy  to  find  that  it  is  to  be  no  bar  to  our  friendly  intercourse, 
and  before  this  moment  we  trust  that  every  misunderstanding 
will  have  been  happily  adjusted.  We  beg  your  Highness  to  consider 
that  in  this  matter  Mr  Ward  acts  in  his  official  capacity,  and  not  as 
our  agent.  Of  course  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  leave  it  with 
him,  at  same  time  reminding  him  of  your  uniform  kindness  8c 
your  Highness’  readiness  at  all  times  to  oblige  us.95 

94.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

95.  Shepard  said  also  of  this  affair:  “Mr  Webster  has  manifested  some  indignity 
at  the  remarks  of  His  Highness  about  his  fear  to  offend  the  British  Agent,  but  of 
course  you  and  I know  nothing  of  it.”  Shepard  to  Webb,  May  14,  1851,  Shepard 
Papers,  Box  47. 
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Letters  Concerning  Eastern 
Africa,  1851-1865 


1.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  ANDREW  WARD,  KENNEBUNKPORT,  JANUARY 

13,  1851. 1 

. . . Within  six  months  before  I left  Zanzibar  the  Sultan  had 
sent  full  $50,000  for  the  war  expenses  to  Muscat,  8c  it  was  known 
to  me  that  the  last  remittance  he  made  a little  before  my  de- 
parture that  he  borrowed  money  of  the  Banyans.  This  was  also 
known  to  Mr  McMullan,  8c  under  the  circumstances  I should  have 
hardly  thought  that  he  would  have  made  the  application  to  bor- 
row of  the  Sultan.  Whenever  I borrowed  of  the  Sultan,  I always 
borrowed  in  Mr  Shepards  name,  and  I am  sure  that  the  Sultan 
would  lend  money  for  Mr  Shepards  business  when  he  had  it  to 
spare.  . . .2 

As  I have  not  heard  any  thing  from  Washington,  I suppose 
that  my  dispatches  are  laid  on  the  shelf.  Truly  there  is  not  much 
credit  or  honor  nowadays  in  holding  a government  commis- 
sion. . . . 

2.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  KENNEBUNKPORT,  JANU- 

ARY 20,  1851. 3 

. . . This  brings  me  to  your  enquiery  about  the  circulation  of 
different  Gold  Coins  in  Z.4  The  only  coin  that  has  a fixed  8c 

1.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

2.  See  document  XVI.47. 

3.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

4.  Compare  with  N.  R.  Bennett,  “William  H.  Hathorne:  Merchant  and  Consul  in 
Zanzibar,”  E.I.H.C.,  XCIX  (1963),  126. 
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reliable  value  is  the  German  Crown.  The  Spanish  Doll,  has  re- 
cently been  declared  a legal  tender,  but  still  there  is  considerable 
trouble  about  so  many  of  them  being  of  light  weight.  But  at  the 
changes  of  the  season  when  specie  remittances  are  made  north  S. 
dolls,  will  be  at  a premium  of  1 @ 3%;  at  all  other  seasons  of  the 
year  they  only  pass  @ $1.  Mexican  Dolls  do  not  pass  current  in 
trade,  and  in  ordinary  times  would  sell  @ 3 @ 5%  discount; 
though  at  the  changes  of  the  seasons  they  will  sell  for  export  at 
their  par  value  if  there  is  a scarcity  of  Sp.  Dolls,  and  Gold.  French 
5 francs  will  not  sell  in  the  times  of  remittances  at  more  than 
90  @ 92  cents,  and  at  other  times  they  will  not  pass  current  for 
more  than  87  American  half  Dolls  would  not  pass  except  at 
heavy  discount. 

Portuguese  Gold  (i  Joes)5  has  the  preference  over  all  other  Gold 
Coinage  on  account  of  its  purity  8c  softness.  If  of  full  8c  proper 
weight  you  can  always  pass  them  @ $9.  They  are  often  wanted 
for  remittances  to  Mozambique,  as  well  as  for  northern  remit- 
tances. The  Brazilian  are  not  in  so  much  favor.  At  Moosam  8c 
Damana6  Portuguese  Joes  often  sell  @ $9  J.  I have  seen  but  a 
few  of  the  American  $5  pieces  at  Z.  and  have  never  known  them 
to  sell  for  more  than  $4  J.  The  English  Sovereign  pass  at  $4  f but 
they  are  only  in  demand  at  times  of  remittances,  and  even  then 
Joes  and  Spanish  Dollars  are  preferable. 

I have  long  felt  that  it  was  important  to  our  trade  that  the 
Sultan  should  introduce  into  legal  currency  the  coins  of  other 
countries;  and  it  would  also  be  a wise  and  useful  measure  as  con- 
nected with  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  On  this  point 
I have  used  many  arguments  to  shew  the  benefit  that  his  own  sub- 
jects,— the  Arabs — would  derive  from  such  a measure.  If  you  will 
refer  to  some  of  my  letters  of  date  Sept  or  October  1848,  you  will 
find  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the  currency  of  Zanzibar, 
and  what  my  efforts  were  at  that  time  to  fix  a fair  8c  satisfactory 
value  for  Mex  Dolls,  5 francs  8c  Portuguese  Joes.  It  was  after  Jeram 
had  left  Z.  But  Ladda  who  had  charge  of  the  Custom  House  and 
all  the  Banyans  except  Carn,  agent  of  the  house  of  Wake  Beemer 
(very  wealthy)7  and  a few  of  his  friends,  were  all  in  favor  of  the 

5.  See  document  XVII.3,  note  7. 

6.  See  document  XVIII.8,  notes  16  and  18. 

7.  Probably  the  wealthy  Indian  firm  of  Wat  Bania.  It  had  agents  at  both  Muscat 
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change  I proposed  to  make.  We  had  a hearing  before  the  Sultan, 
and  he  was  well  inclined  to  the  change,  and  took  measures  to 
ascertain  the  sense  of  the  native  merchants.  Well,  Sir,  this  man 
Carn  or  Karn  had  a meeting  of  all  the  Banyans  at  his  house  8c 
persuaded  them  out  of  the  notion.  One  of  the  arguments  he  used 
was,  that  Mexican  Dolls,  were  very  cheap  in  the  U States,  and  if 
the  Americans  were  allowed  to  pass  them  at  $1,  that  we  should 
make  more  profit  on  them  than  on  Cottons  8c  that  the  cotton  trade 
would  stop.  This  man  is  the  great  money  broker  among  the  Ban- 
yans, 8c  he  well  knew  that  if  this  measure  was  carried  that  he 
would  lose  the  great  profits  he  was  then  making  in  exchanging 
the  different  coins.  Joes  at  that  time  were  only  8 ^ @ 8 f , 5 francs 
87.2,  Mex  Dolls  5%  disfcount].  And  the  greatest  part  of  the  Ban- 
yans had  hired  money  of  him.  If  Jeram  had  been  in  Z at  the  time 
I have  no  doubt  the  measure  would  have  been  carried.  Even  now, 
as  Capt  Webb  is  going  to  Z,  I cannot  doubt  but  it  would  be  well 
to  try  and  carry  the  measure,  and  I feel  quite  sure  that  Jeram 
would  take  hold  of  it  with  a good  will,  as  he  well  knows  that  it  is 
the  Americans  who  give  so  much  life  and  energy  to  the  trade  of 
Zanzibar.  . . . 

I have  not  yet  sent  my  resignation  to  Washington.  ...  As  yet 
I have  heard  nothing  of  my  despatches,  8c  probably  they  have  been 
wholly  neglected.  Now  in  my  opinion  you  ought  to  be  represented 
at  Z,  but  had  better  not  be  represented  than  that  our  Consul  or 
his  government  should  be  insulted,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
neither  sustain  him  or  take  no  notice  of  him.  I think  I have  given 
the  government  sufficient  opportunity  to  notice  my  despatches 
before  I send  my  resignation;  but  I am  afraid  if  I send  it  that  some 
one  will  be  appointed  whom  you  will  not  like,  say,  New  York  or 
Boston  people.8 

3.  WILLIAM  MCMULLAN  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY 

28,  1851. 9 

. . . The  cotton  market  and  in  fact  every  thing  else  is  extremely 
dull  as  it  always  is  at  this  season,  but  this  year  it  is  peculiarly  dull 

and  Zanzibar.  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  143;  Paul  Masson,  Marseille  et  la  Colonisa- 
tion Frangaise  (Marseille,  1906),  418. 

8.  See  document  XVIII.26. 

9.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 
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owing  to  the  Banyans  and  Hindoos  not  being  allowed  to  deal  in 
Slaves.  . . .10 

Gum  Copal  has  arrived  more  fully  this  season  than  I have  ever 
known  it,  but  the  great  demand  for  it  here  has  caused  them  to 
use  greater  exertions  to  obtain  it.  The  price  has  been  gradually 
going  up,  until  now  it  has  reached  5.50  to  take  out  the  dirt, 
higher  than  I have  ever  known  it  in  Zanzibar,  but  I have  been  in 
the  market  and  Jelly,  the  Germans,  the  Imaum,  Ebjee,  the  Ban- 
yans, and  within  a few  days  a French  bark  from  Marseilles  all 
wanting  copal.  . . . 

Hides  have  not  arrived  yet  and  I now  understand  that  the 
Imaum  has  contracted  for  a large  number  and  so  has  the  German 
house.  ...  I have  a contract  for  200  Corge,11  but  I fear  that  I 
shall  not  get  them  as  His  Highness  has  but  nominal  control  over 
the  Brava  Arabs  and  they  use  their  own  pleasure  in  fulfilling  their 
contracts.  . . .12 

The  Imaum’s  Schr  Gazelle  arrived  Jan  16th  from  Marseilles, 
her  cargo  consisting  of  Copper  Wire,  Bar  Iron,  Loaf  Sugar  and 
an  immense  lot  of  French  trash  altogether  amounting  to  $20,000, 
belonging  to  Ebjee,  the  Imaum  has  nothing,  his  shipment  of  goods 
being  consumed  in  France  in  repairs  on  the  Gazelle.  The  Imaum 
appears  very  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  voyage  and  let  the 
Banyans  make  all  the  profits.  I cannot  conceive  his  object  as  every 
year  [he]  loses  money,  but  his  principal  men  all  ship  goods  by  his 
vessels  and  as  their  is  no  freight  they  do  a very  good  business  and 
of  course  they  advise  him  to  send.  This  year  he  sends  three  vessels 
to  Europe.  . . . 

February  1st.  I open  this  letter  to  add  the  death  of  Topan,  the 
man  who  has  for  the  last  4 or  5 years,  bought  so  many  of  our 
cargoes.  His  death  is  a great  loss  to  us,  as  we  shall  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  sales,  as  the  Banyans  will  buy  but  one  cargo  at 

10.  See  document  XVIII.35. 

11.  Portuguese  corja,  a score. 

12.  Brava  was  described  in  the  1850’s  as  having  two  centers  of  authority:  an  Arab 
governor,  paid  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who  had  little  power  except  over  com- 
mercial matters,  and  the  political  organization  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  well 
described  by  a later  writer  as  one  of  the  “petite  r^publiques  oligarchiques”  on  that 
region  of  the  East  African  coast.  Leon  des  Avanchers,  “Equisse  Geographique  des 
Pays  Oromo  ou  Galla,  des  Pays  Soomali,  et  de  la  Cote  orientale  d’Afrique,”  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  de  Geographie,  4e  ser.,  XVII  (1859),  156-57;  M.  Jablonski,  “Notes  sur 
la  Geographie  de  l’lsle  de  Zanzebar,”  ibid.,  5e  ser.,  XII  (1866),  368. 
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a time,  so  that  in  case  of  one  vessel  arriving  a few  days  after  an- 
other, it  will  be  necessary  to  store  the  goods.  . . . 

4.  WILLIAM  MCMULLAN  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY 

25,  1851. 13 

. . . The  Ivory  I ship  by  this  vessel14  is  better  I think  than  has 
gone  for  a long  time  from  Zanzibar,  and  there  are  but  8 or  10  ps 
of  hard  in  it.15  I have  bought  this  Ivory  without  taking  hard,  but 
there  are  now  large  lots  in  town,  and  unless  we  can  buy,  the  coast 
trade  will  be  very  materially  affected,  as  all  the  hard  comes  from 
the  coast  directly  opposite  here,  where  the  trade  is  all  carried  on 
by  the  Zanzibar  Banyans,  and  unless  they  can  take  all  that  the 
natives  from  the  interior  bring  down  to  the  coast,  in  a short  time 
the  trade  will  become  very  much  reduced.  . . . 

In  my  last  I mentioned  the  death  of  Topan,  8c  feared  it  might 
have  a bad  effect  upon  our  trade,  but  it  has  not  proved  so  as  his 
son16  has  taken  hold  of  it  8c  with  Jairam  here  I fear  no  trouble  on 
this  score.  . . . 

5.  WILLIAM  MCMULLAN  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY 

25,  1851. 17 

. . . Your  letter  addressed  to  His  Highness  was  handed  by  me  to 
him.  He  expressed  great  satisfaction  8c  much  pleasure  at  its  con- 
tents, 8c  said  that  whatever  misunderstanding  might  have  taken 
place  between  him  8c  Mr  Ward,  nothing  should  change  his  feel- 
ings of  friendship  towards  his  old  friend  as  he  termed  yourself.  . . . 
He  also  appeared  much  pleased  with  the  name  of  the  vessel,  but 
said  but  little  about  it.  . . .18 

13.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

14.  The  Said  bin  Sultan. 

15.  See  document  XIV .4,  note  2. 

16.  Taria  Topan.  He  became  a leader  of  the  Ismaili  Khoja  Muslims  of  Zanzibar 
and  one  of  the  richest  merchants  on  the  island,  dealing  extensively  with  the 
American  residents  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hollings- 
worth, The  Asians  of  East  Africa , 21. 

17.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

18.  The  Said  bin  Sultan  of  Salem,  owned  by  Michael  Shepard,  John  Bertram,  and 
Andrew  Ward;  Salem  Ship  Register , 163.  The  master,  Joseph  Mosely,  reported:  “All 
here  say  she  is  the  finest  vessel  that  ever  came  to  Zanzibar  and  especially  his  High- 
ness is  very  much  pleased  with  her  name.”  Mosely  to  Shepard,  February  14,  1851, 
Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 
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You  will  observe  in  the  accounts  of  the  La  Plata  8c  E.  Wilder  a 
large  sum  paid  for  interest  on  money  that  I have  borrowed  to  keep 
the  house  going.  Perhaps  I have  done  wrong  in  going  ahead  so 
rapidly,  but  in  Zanzibar  the  native  merchants  are  all  men  of  very 
small  capital,  8c  unless  they  find  a ready  market  for  their  goods, 
can  not  trade.  You  will  then  say,  why  not  reduce  the  price  of 
goods.  This  we  have  done  slightly  on  Ivory,  but  it  must  be  done 
gradually,  as  the  natives  from  the  interior,  having  received  a large 
price  at  one  time  for  their  Ivory,  go  back  to  procure  more,  cal- 
culating to  receive  the  same  price  again,  8c  pay  more  for  it  them- 
selves. Then,  if  when  they  come  to  the  coast  they  find  it  reduced, 
they  are  disappointed,  but  obliged  to  sell.  They  return  again,  8c 
spread  the  report  through  the  whole  country,  thereby  preventing 
others  from  coming  for  a length  of  time.  . . . 

Jairam  arrived  a few  days  since  from  Cutch.  . . . When  he  called 
upon  me,  he  expressed  good  intentions  towards  the  house,  8c  said 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  at  any  time  to  assist  his  friends  Mr. 
Shepard  8c  Capt.  Webb  in  the  trade  of  Zanzibar.  . . . 

The  Sophronia  brought  10,000  Mexican  dollars  from  home,  8c 
they  have  been  sold  to  His  Highness  at  2%  discount.  I am  urging 
Jairam  to  get  an  edict  issued  to  make  them  pass  current  here  for 
a dollar  each,  8c  I think  that  as  German  crowns  are  becoming 
scarce  here,  it  will  be  done.  . . . 

6.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  GEORGE  ABBOT,  KENNEBUNKPORT,  MARCH  13, 

1851. 19 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  . . . 
in  which  you  refer  to  the  interview  had  with  me  at  the  request  of 
the  Hon  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the  existing  difficulties 
at  Zanzibar  . . . and  request  me  to  state  to  you  such  further  facts 
as  may  be  in  my  possession  in  relation  thereto. 

After  my  Despatch  No  4120  was  closed  the  Sultan  sent  to  me  his 
chief  Secretary,  Ahmed  bin  Ammon  to  propose  a settlement  . . . 
and  said  that  the  Sultan  wished  him  to  say  to  me  there  were  two 
American  vessels  in  port,  and  if  I would  hoist  my  flag,  and  get  the 

19.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III.  Abbot  was  clerk  of  the 
Consular  Bureau  of  the  State  Department. 

20.  See  document  XVIII.33. 
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two  Am.  vessels  to  fire  a Salute  that  he  would  answer  it,  and  this 
would  settle  the  business.  I replied  that  I could  not  entertain  such 
a proposition,  as  such  course  would  be  no  atonement  for  the 
insult  the  Sultan  had  offered.  I further  said  to  the  Secretary  that 
my  despatches  were  ready  to  be  forwarded  to  the  U.  States  . . . 
by  the  vessel  to  sail  in  two  days,  and  if  His  Highness  was  really 
desirous  of  settling  the  matter  it  must  be  done  before  the  des- 
patches were  sent.  The  Secretary  then  asked  me  if  I could  not 
make  my  demand  less?  I said  that  the  only  thing  I could  accept 
was  for  the  Sultan  to  write  me  a letter  of  apology  and  fire  a salute 
of  21  Guns.  . . . The  next  day  he  reported  that  the  Sultan  agreed 
to  give  me  the  letter  of  apology  8c  fire  the  salute;  but  requested 
me  to  give  him  a little  time  on  account  of  his  being  in  mourning 
for  some  of  his  head  men  who  had  been  killed  in  the  wars  in 
Arabia.  To  this  I consented  believing  that  the  offer  had  been 
made  in  good  faith.  When  I called  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  agree- 
ment I handed  the  Secretary  a draft  of  the  letter  of  apology  which 
I wished  the  Sultan  to  send  me  previous  to  fireing  a Salute.  . . . 

The  Secretary  reported  that  when  he  handed  the  proposed  letter 
of  apology  to  the  Sultan,  that  His  Highness  laughed,  and  said  that 
if  he  should  give  such  a letter,  that  he  should  acknowledge  that 
he  had  done  wrong,  8c  the  letter  would  be  binding  upon  him.  But 
you  tell  Mr  Ward  that  I will  salute  him,  8c  then  Mr  Ward  will 
write  to  me  a good  friendly  letter,  and  finish  this  business.  I asked 
the  Secretary  if  His  Highness  fired  a salute  if  it  would  not  be  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  done  wrong.  The  Secretary  said  that 
he  had  mentioned  this  to  His  Highness  8c  he  said  that  it  would  not, 
as  he  should  tell  his  people  that  it  was  a compliment  to  Mr  Ward, 
as  Mr  Ward  had  lived  a long  time  in  Zanzibar,  and  had  been  a 
very  good  friend  to  him  and  he  wished  to  give  him  this  respect. 
I replied  to  the  Secretary  that,  I perceived  that  His  Highness  had 
no  wish  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  had  offered,  and 
that  it  would  be  beneath  my  dignity  as  a Government  officer  to 
accept  personal  honors  until  His  Highness  had  settled  other  mat- 
ters. The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  done  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  settle  this  business,  but  that  His  Highness  would  not  take  the 
advice  of  any  body.  . . . 

There  is  nothing  so  convincing  to  Mohamedans  8c  Asiatics  as 
a display  of  physical  force.  The  French  Consul  told  me  he  found 
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it  impossible  to  transact  any  important  business  with  the  Sultan 
without  the  presence  of  a French  ship  of  War.  . . . Our  Ships  of 
War  have  been  so  seldom  seen  in  the  Sultans  dominions,  that  the 
natives  think  that  we  have  no  naval  force.  The  last  U.S.  Ship  at 
Zanzibar  was  the  Constitution  in  1842.  . . . 

Zanzibar  is  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  The  Island 
contains  a population  of  about  150,000.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Zanzibar  is  variously  estimated  at  60  to  80,000.  From  8 to 
10,000  Slaves  are  brought  from  the  coast  for  the  yearly  supply  of 
the  Island;  and  they  mostly  come  from  Kilwa,  where  the  trade  has 
recently  been  stopped. 

Cloves  are  the  principal  product  of  the  Island,  the  annual  pro- 
duct being  from  2 to  3 million  pounds,  of  which  the  Sultan  him- 
self produces  about  1,000,000  pounds.  In  East  Africa  the  Sultan 
claims  jurisdiction  over  about  16°  of  latitude,  say  from  Cape 
Delgado  the  northern  part  of  the  Portuguese  territory  to  about 
6°  of  north  latitude.  In  all  this  extent  of  latitude  the  trade  is 
carried  on  by  Arabs  & Banyans,  but  by  far  the  largest  part  by  the 
Banyans  & Hindoos.  The  want  of  good  harbors,  insalubrity  of 
climate,  and  hostility  of  the  native  africans,  all  conspire  to  prevent 
the  Europeans  from  trading  on  the  coast,  though  the  trade  is  a 
very  lucrative  and  valuable  one.  But  Zanzibar  is  an  “entrepo”  for 
all  the  trade  of  East  Africa  in  the  Sultans  dominions.  The  products 
of  East  Africa  brought  to  Zanzibar  are  Ivory,  Gum  Copal,  Gum 
Myrrh,  Teal  Sead,  Hides,  Corn  &c.  Probably  J of  all  the  Ivory 
imported  into  the  U.  States  is  from  Zanzibar,  and  all  the  Copal 
of  the  finest  quality.  All  the  goods  collected  for  this  large  trade 
are  imported  into  Zanzibar,  and  there  sold  to  the  Banyans  and 
Hindoos  on  a credit  of  6 months.  The  U.  States  supply  by  far 
the  most  important  for  all  the  coast  trade,  viz.  Lowell  Manu- 
factured Sheetings  and  Shirtings.21  Other  goods  required  for  the 
coast  trade  are  Powder,  Muskets,  Brass  Wire,  Glass  Beads  and 
india  manufactured  goods. 

There  was  formerly  a large  English  trade  in  Zanzibar,  but  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  entirely  stopped,  while  in 

21.  American  cottons  dominated  the  market  because  the  cheapness  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  United  States  allowed  the  making  of  a very  durable  product  that 
sold  for  a price  other  countries  could  not  match.  Nahum  Capen  (ed.).  Writings  of 
Levi  Woodbury,  LL.D.  (Boston,  1852),  III,  257,  299;  F.  Caroline  Ware,  The  Early 
New  England  Cotton  Manufacture  (Boston  and  New  York,  1931),  49-50,  70. 
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this  time  the  American  trade  has  been  steadily  increasing.  All 
this  trading  on  the  coast  is  carried  on  by  the  Banyans  and  Hin- 
doos, under  the  Arab  flag.  I do  not  think  that  these  people  are 
engaged  in  the  Slave  trade  only  so  far  as  they  buy  for  the  Zanzibar 
market  which  has  always  been  considered  a legitimate  trade.  The 
American  merchants  have  never  been  either  directly  or  indirectly 
engaged  in  the  Slave  trade.  But  no  doubt  the  American  flag  has 
been  violated  on  the  South  coast  in  the  Portuguese  territory  by 
vessels  purchased  or  chartered  in  Rio  Janeiro  to  be  delivered  on 
the  coast.22 

By  the  American  Treaty  we  are  allowed  to  trade  in  all  parts  of 
His  Highness  Dominions;  but  in  the  English  8c  French  Treaties 
an  exception  is  made.  They  are  not  permitted  to  trade  in  the 
articles  of  Ivory  8c  Gum  Copal  in  what  is  called  restricted  limits, 
say  between  Kelwa  in  the  south,  to  the  northern  part  of  Moreema 
or  about  5 south  latitude.  This  restricted  limit  is  the  most  import- 
ant place  of  trade  in  Ivory  8c  Gum  Copal.  And  this  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Banyans  8c  Hindoos  who  do  it  under  the  Arab  Flag, 
and  yet  are  now  called  British  subjects.  I will  now  state  one  fact 
which  I did  not  notice  in  my  No  42. 23  About  3 years  since  the 
Sultan  wrote  to  the  Bombay  Government  complaining  that  all  the 
natives  of  India  came  to  Zanzibar  wearing  the  English  flag  in  their 
Dows,  and  enquired  what  he  had  gained  in  making  so  favorable  a 
treaty  with  England,  if  every  province  of  India  were  allowed  the 
use  of  the  British  flag.  The  consequence  of  this  enquiry  was  that 
all  Dows  not  bona  fide  English  property  were  made  to  give  up  the 
English  flag,  8c  wear  the  flag  of  their  own  province.  The  Cutch 
people  among  others  were  obliged  to  use  the  flag  of  the  province 
of  Cutch,  8c  furnished  with  a pass  or  Sea  letter  from  the  King  of 
Cutch,  which  I have  often  seen.  Another  fact.  When  Cutch  people 
go  to  Bombay,  8c  wish  to  hold  real  estate  they  cannot  do  it  without 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Her  Britanic  Majesty,  8c  registering 
themselves  as  British  subjects.  . . . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Edict  of  the  Sultan24  has  caused 
a great  depression  of  trade  in  Zanzibar  from  which  it  will  not  re- 

22.  See  Andrew  Hill  Foote,  Africa  and  the  American  Flag  (New  York,  1854), 
219ff,  and  document  XVI.46. 

23.  See  document  XVIII. 35. 

24.  See  document  XVIII.35. 
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cover  for  some  time.  Sales  of  American  cargoes  have  been  made  at 
reduced  rates.  And  the  natives  will  be  constantly  apprehensive  of 
new  laws,  8c  restrictions,  which  will  have  the  tendency  to  make 
them  curtail  their  business.  And  thus  indirectly  our  american 
commerce  must  suffer.  From  the  port  of  Kelwa  the  trade  with 
Zanzibar  is  fully  $150,000  annually.  I beg  to  quote  from  a private 
letter  recently  received  from  Zanzibar.  “The  trade  at  Kelwa  is 
entirely  stopped.  The  first  news  that  was  received  that  the  Banyans 
8c  Hindoos  were  not  allowed  to  trade  in  Slaves,  word  was  instantly 
carried  back  that  Slaves  were  not  wanted,  and  now  neither  Ivory 
nor  slaves  who  bring  it  will  come.”  Before  I left  Zanzibar  quite 
a number  of  Banyans  were  closing  their  business  preparetory  to 
going  away,  saying  that  they  were  submitted  to  too  many  annoy- 
ances from  the  Sultan  8c  the  British  Consul.  Others  threatened  not 
to  buy  any  American  goods,  so  as  to  compel  the  americans  to 
intercede  for  their  protection.  Several  Banyans  of  respectability 
came  to  me  requesting  my  intercession  in  their  behalf  with  the 
Sultan.  But  I said  to  them  that,  as  the  Sultan  had  made  the  law 
that,  I could  not  interfere  without  instructions  from  my  Govern- 
ment. These  native  merchants  have,  as  a general  thing,  the  highest 
confidence  in  the  Americans  and  regard  them  as  their  friends. 
And  the  American  merchants  are  entirely  dependent  on  them  for 
their  large  trade,  and  without  them  our  trade  would  be  of  little 
or  no  value. 

The  Sultan  well  knows  the  extent  and  value  of  the  American 
trade  at  Zanzibar,  and  it  seems  surprising  that  he  should  have 
promulgated  a law  so  seriously  effecting  the  Banyans  knowing 
their  large  indebtedness  to  the  Americans,  and  that  indirectly  it 
would  seriously  effect  the  sales  of  American  cargoes,  without  giv- 
ing some  months  notice.  My  belief  is  that  the  Sultan  felt  that  he 
had  no  power  to  resist  the  demand  of  the  British  Consul,  8c  the 
previous  demonstration  of  a British  Ship  of  War  seizing  upon  the 
Banyans  on  the  coast,  on  the  places  that  they  were  engaged  in  the 
Slave  trade,  made  the  Sultan  feel  that  to  resist,  that  a pretext 
would  be  made  that  he  did  not  fulfil  his  treaty  stipulations  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  trade  south  of  his  Dominions,  8c  thus 
seize  upon  Kelwa  or  some  of  his  posessions  in  East  Africa.  The 
Sultans  fears  are  very  easily  operated  upon  by  the  English  Consul, 
and  the  Sultan  knowing  the  power  of  England,  8c  her  grasping 
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policy  in  India  is  constantly  apprehensive  of  her  designs  upon  his 
continental  possessions.  The  British  consul  is  not  a favorite  of  the 
Sultan  but  he  is  so  much  afraid  of  the  injury  that  he  may  do  to 
him,  that  he  is  more  subservient  to  him  than  he  would  otherwise 
be.  The  Consul  has  another  office  which  gives  him  immence  influ- 
ence. It  is  that  of  “Political  Agent  of  the  East  India  Company.”25 
There  is  a general  impression  among  the  Arabs  of  Zanzibar  that 
when  the  Sultan  dies,  that  the  English  Government  will  decide  who 
shall  be  the  new  Sultan,  and  that  the  country  will  come  under  the 
protection  of  England.  From  what  I have  heard,  and  the  many 
conversations  that  I have  had  with  the  British  Consul  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  to  take 
possession  of  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  at  no  distant  day.  If  this 
should  ever  be  the  case  England  would  secure  to  herself  a more 
valuable  and  lucrative  trade  than  would  be  supposed,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  immense  resourses  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  . . . 

7.  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY  TO  BENJAMIN  JACKSON,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  27, 

1851. 26 

. . . Since  you  sailed  Old  Topan  has  died,  a great  loss  to  us  in 
Zanzibar.  He  was  a most  worthy  man,  and  one  very  much  re- 
spected. We  all  followed  his  body  to  the  grave.  Jeiram  is  here 
from  Cutch,  and  under  his  administration  we  anticipate  better 
times.  Abjee  8c  Lada  sail  in  about  10  days,  to  be  absent  a year  or 
two.  His  Highness  and  Major  Hamerton  sailed  about  a fortnight 
since  for  Muscat  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  difficulty  there.  They 
intend  to  be  absent  about  one  year.  . . . 

8.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  GEORGE  ABBOT,  KENNEBUNKPORT,  MAY  12, 

1851. 27 

I have  but  just  recvd  your  letter  ...  8c  I hasten  to  reply  to  your 
question. . . . The  oldest  son  of  the  Sultan  8c  who  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  England  as  the  heir  apparent  is  named  Said  Hilall.28 
He  went  to  Lamoo  and  had  possession  of  that  place  for  some  time 

25.  See  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  242. 

26.  Ms  West  Papers,  Box  1 . 

27.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III. 

28.  See  document  XIV.3,  note  5. 
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& seized  its  revenues  which  amounted  to  10  or  12  thousand  a year. 
By  a late  letter  from  my  brother  he  writes  that  Said  Hilall  has 
left  Lamoo  and  gone  to  Bombay,  and  also  mentions  that  one  of 
the  head  Arabs  of  Lamoo  had  arrived  in  Zanzibar  (8c  who  was  in 
favor  of  Said  Hilall),  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Sultan,  8c  the 
Sultan  seized  him  by  the  Beard  in  public  audience  8c  cut  it  off. 
This  is  the  greatest  indignaty  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Arab.  My 
brother29  also  mentions  that  the  Sultan  was  about  going  to  Muscat 
on  account  of  the  wars  that  distract  that  part  of  his  dominions,  8c 
mentions  that  the  British  Consul  goes  in  the  same  ship  with  him, 
but  says  that  he  thinks  that  His  Highness  does  not  like  it  very 
well  to  have  him  go.  . . . 

9.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  KENNEBUNKPORT,  MAY  15, 

1851. 30 

I herein  enclose  you  two  letters  which  I have  this  day  received 
from  Washington.  ...  If  you  or  Capt  Bertram  can  throw  any  light 
on  this  strange  piece  of  business  respecting  this  Mr  Cothal  going 
out  as  Commercial  Agent  to  a place  in  the  Sultans  Dominions  I 
hope  that  you  will  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Capt  Bertram 
will  recollect  that  I handed  him  the  letter  which  I received  from 
Messrs  James  Lee  8c  Co  asking  me  to  give  an  official  letter  to  this 
Mr  Cothal.  ...  It  appears  to  be  the  object  of  the  Govt,  that  the 
Steamer  should  visit  every  place  of  importance  on  the  coast.  . . .31 

My  course  in  relation  to  my  diplomatic  misunderstanding  with 
the  Sultan  is  highly  commended  [in  Washington].  . . ,32  I am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  sending  out  two  Ships  of  War,  the  Susqu- 
hanna  8c  the  Plymouth ,33  will  do  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  end, 
as  it  will  learn  the  Sultan  that  the  U.S.  Government  8c  also  their 
Consuls  are  not  to  be  treated  only  with  the  utmost  courtesy  on  all 

29.  See  document  XIX.18. 

30.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  44. 

31.  Alexander  I.  Cotheal  (1804-1894)  of  New  York  became  interested  in  eastern 
Africa  during  the  al-Sultanah’s  visit  to  New  York  in  1840.  He  tried  to  establish  a 
trading  center  on  the  Juba  River  in  the  1850’s  without  success.  He  later  became  a 
director  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and  a founder  of  the  American  Geological 
Society  and  the  American  Ethnological  Society.  He  served  as  president  of  the  latter 
society.  The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  (New  York,  1898),  I,  322- 
23;  Burton,  Zanzibar,  II,  261-62. 

32.  See  document  XVIII.33. 

33.  The  Plymouth  did  not  go  to  Zanzibar. 
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occasions  & also  that  he  must  give  to  our  Merchants  the  greatest 
security  possible  8c  make  no  laws  or  Edicts  affecting  our  commerce 
8c  trade  without  giving  due  notice.  And  also  the  natives  will  know 
that  our  Government  in  obliging  the  Sultan  to  give  satisfaction  for 
past  insult,  will  not  allow  of  our  Merchants  being  defrauded  out 
of  their  due.  And  also  I think  it  will  be  so  arranged  with  the 
Sultan  that  the  British  Consul  shall  not  interfere  with  the  Banyans. 
The  Banyans  being  subject  to  the  Sultan  would  give  us  much 
greater  security  for  all  our  debts.  To  my  mind  the  great  depression 
in  the  trade  at  Zanzibar  since  the  issuing  of  the  Edict34  8c  throwing 
the  Banyans  8c  Hindoos  off  from  his  protection  is  very  much  to  be 
attributed  to  that  act.  The  natives  have  found  a ready  market  for 
their  produce  at  higher  prices  than  ever  before,  8c  goods  would 
have  been  in  as  good  demand  as  the  year  before  if  it  were  not  they 
feel  discouraged  & feel  that  all  their  movements  are  watched  8c 
cramped  8c  that  they  have  no  good  protection  8c  no  security  but 
that  some  other  oppressive  act  may  be  passed  at  any  moment.  I 
am  satisfied  that  our  trade  has  been  effected  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  you  have  at  all  supposed. 

Once  more  bring  the  Banyans  subject  to  the  Sultans  laws  8c 
under  his  protection  8c  I shall  expect  to  see  a different  state  of 
things  in  Z.  In  several  letters  to  the  Dep  I have  strongly  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  Consul  General  with  a secretary. 
This  would  place  the  representation  of  our  country  on  a broader 
basis,  and  give  character  8c  dignaty  to  both  the  Government  8c 
the  Consulate  8c  do  away  with  all  those  aspersions  8c  jealousies 
to  which  a mercantile  man  would  be  subjected.  I have  also  urged 
that  no  Consul  should  be  appointed  until  this  difficulty  is 
arranged. 

I was  urged  pretty  strongly  to  go  out  in  the  Susquehannah.  If 
it  had  been  two  months  later  until  I had  got  my  leg  pretty  strong 
I would  have  done  so  8c  returned.  . . . 

10.  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY  TO  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  ZANZIBAR,  MAY  18, 

1851. 35 

Your  favour  of  Feby  17  th  per  Iosco  was  duly  received  . . . and 
in  reply  would  say  that  we  are  disposed  to  meet  Capt  Webb  on 

34.  See  document  XVIII.35. 

35.  Ms  West  Papers,  Box  10. 
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mutual  terms  in  trying  to  place  business  matters  here  on  a better 
footing,  and  trust  a better  feeling  may  exist  than  has  existed  since 
our  arrival.  Capt  Webb  is  a highly  honorable  man  and  one  of 
excellent  judgement,  and  have  no  doubt,  but  that  under  his 
management  here,  affairs  may  be  placed  on  the  right  train,  and 
that  his  sojourn  of  one  year,  will  be  for  the  interests  of  both 
concerns.  . . . 

11.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JUNE  14, 

1851. 36 

...  I now  avail  myself  of  the  departure  of  a French  Bark  to 
Aden  to  continue  my  advices,  and  regret  I have  to  report  so  un- 
favourable a state  of  this  market.  Since  the  departure  of  the  Iosco, 
our  market  presents  no  new  feature,  the  same  depression  then 
existing  still  continues  & business  is  excessively  dull.  Cottons  are 
entirely  without  demand.  . . . There  is  not  the  slightest  prospect 
for  any  improvement  in  price,  as  long  as  the  imports  continue  on 
the  same  scale  as  at  present.  The  Banians  will  not  buy  beyond 
their  immediate  wants,  fearing  another  vessel  will  arrive  & spoil 
their  market.  The  person  to  whom  we  sell  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered more  than  a Broker,  and  I think  he  has  quite  as  much  now 
upon  his  shoulders  as  he  can  bear.  It  is  only  by  some  arrangement 
at  home  that  any  effect  can  be  produced  upon  this  market.  . . . 

Brass  wire  is  in  no  demand.  A very  heavy  stock  and  large  sup- 
plies expected  next  month  from  Bombay.  . . . The  English,  French 
& German  are  very  much  cheaper  than  ours,  & some  of  the  English 
being  exactly  rolled  to  suit  this  market,  always  finds  a ready  sale 
at  much  lower  rates.  ...  I know  of  no  single  article  you  can  ship 
in  expectation  of  getting  a profit  here.  The  market  seems  crowded 
with  all  descriptions  of  goods,  and  no  prospect  of  any  improve- 
ment. 

For  Exports,  I have  to  report  an  equally  unfavorable  state,  and 
not  much  prospect  for  improvement.  Ivory  continues  to  stand  at 
$35.00  and  probably  will  not  be  cheaper,  as  at  this  rate  purcharsers 
for  Bombay  can  afford  to  buy.  Scarcely  any  has  arrived  since  the 
Iosco  sailed.  . . . 

36.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 
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Regarding  the  shipment  of  specie  to  Zanzibar,  I am  at  a loss 
what  to  advise.  The  only  coin  current  is  the  German  Crown;  at 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  dows  for  Bombay,  almost  all 
foreign  coins  bring  pretty  near  their  value,  but  at  all  other  times 
are  at  a heavy  discount.  Spanish  dollars  are  not  current  but  gen- 
erally there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  exchanging  them  when  the 
King  has  been  here.  The  sovereigns  by  the  Iosco  are  only  worth 
$4  We  have  continued  to  pass  them  at  this  rate,  but  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  the  Banians  to  take  them  at  all. 

12.  MICHAEL  SHEPARD  TO  JOHN  F.  WEBB,  SALEM,  JULY  3,  1851. 37 

. . . Our  Providence  friends  have  bought  a new  clipper  Bark,  400 
tons,  called  the  Jeram .38  She  sailed  about  the  25  June  for  Cape 
Good  Hope,  Mozambique  8c  Zanzibar.  . . . We  suppose  from  the 
name  that  she  is  intended  to  run  to  Jeram  8c  the  name  will  no 
doubt  be  very  agreeable  to  J.  A young  man  goes  out  as  passenger 
to  Z.,39  [I]  suppose  as  an  agent.  ...  We  think  to  find  a rival  in 
Green.  . . .40 

13.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  17, 

1851. 41 

...  I mentioned  that  I should  keep  $25,000  of  Jeram’s  money 
on  a permanent  loan,  aside  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
funds  to  avail  ourselves  of  at  all  times,  I think  it  good  policy  to 
have  his  money  in  our  hands.  It  induces  him  to  aid  us  in  the 
collection  of  debts,  and  give  us  information  as  to  the  stability  of 
parties  who  buy  from  us.  To  anticipate  our  funds  by  borrowing 
has  become  a perfect  system  and  I consider  a loan  of  this  sort  more 
advantageous  than  being  compelled  to  borrow  as  we  require  funds, 

37.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 

38.  Owned  by  Rufus  Greene  of  Providence,  R.I. 

39.  See  Shepard  to  Webb,  September  17,  1851,  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 

40.  Rufus  Greene  (1806-1871)  of  Providence  entered  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique 
markets  in  the  1850’s,  becoming  a serious  competitor  to  the  Salem  merchants.  Louise 
Brownell  Clarke,  The  Greenes  of  Rhode  Island  (New  York,  1903),  552;  Earl  C. 
Tanner,  “The  Providence  Federal  Customhouse  Papers  as  a Source  of  Maritime 
History  since  1790,”  The  New  England  Quarterly , XXVI  (1953),  95-6. 

41.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 
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and  by  having  such  an  amount  available  here  will  save  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  any  large  shipments  of  specie. 

I recommend  your  not  sending  any  more  Sovereigns.  At  pres- 
ent $4  i is  all  I can  get  for  them.  A brig  from  Mauritius  arrived 
here  last  week  and  has  brought  2500.  They  are  passing  them  off  at 
$4  J.  . . . Joes42  pass  at  $8  f @ $9.00.  Doubloons  Sp.  $15.00.  . . . 

14.  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY  TO  GEORGE  WEST,  JR.,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  31, 

1851. 43 

. . . There  is  no  competition  among  the  purchasers,  as  they 
combine  together,  fix  upon  a price,  and  there  is  no  moving  them. 
The  man  who  we  formerly  sold  largely  to,  and  who  made  it  his 
business  buying  cargoes  of  cotton  and  retailing  them,  died  a few 
months  since.  His  son  who  was  engaged  with  him  in  business,  has 
bought  since  his  fathers  death  2 or  3 cargoes.  . . ,44  It  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  our  raising  the  price  of  Cotton  here  as  long  as  it 
comes  so  freely,  as  it  has  done  for  sometime  back,  as  we  are  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  Banians,  and  they  will  not  buy  more 
than  their  immediate  wants  require.  . . . 

15.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEMBER  27, 

1851. 45 

. . . The  expected  steamer  from  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
made  her  appearance,46  and  the  longer  she  holds  off  the  more  I 
am  pleased.  ...  I have  been  asked  what  the  object  of  this  visit  is, 
but  I cannot  answer  the  question,  as  I do  not  know.  I hear  the 
U.S.  Ship  Dale  has  been  to  Johanna  8c  blown  an  old  fort  down  8c 
told  the  King  he  must  be  a good  boy.  All  of  which  he  has  faithfully 
promised,  8c  I have  no  doubt  will  perform,  if  it  suits  his  conven- 
ience.47 

The  political  affairs  of  Said  Said  are  in  a very  bad  position. 
His  visit  to  Muscat  has  thus  far  been  productive  of  nothing  except 

42.  See  document  XVII.3,  note  7. 

43.  Ms  West  Papers,  Box  1. 

44.  See  document  XIX.4,  note  16. 

45.  Ms  Ward  Papers. 

46.  See  document  XIX.9. 

47.  See  document  XVIII.36,  note  88. 
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a large  expenditure  of  coin,  to  no  purpose.  He  is  draining  Zanzibar 
of  black  dollars.48  He  took  away  $500,000,  receiving  a years  rev- 
enue in  advance  from  Jeram,  since  which  Jeram  has  been  com- 
pelled to  raise  $50,000  more,  which  has  all  gone  to  Muscat.  The 
news  by  the  Tom  Corwin  is  that  his  expedition  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  was  a dead  failure,  8c  that  he  was  organising  another, 
which  he  would  command  in  person.  The  result  will  probably  be 
the  same.  The  revenue  of  Muscat  has  fallen  off  $47,000  per  annum. 
He  wrote  confidentially  to  one  of  his  trusty  friends  here  that  he 
leaned  entirely  upon  Major  Hamerton,  so  that  probably  the  end 
will  be  that  the  Bombay  Govt,  will  be  obliged  to  interfere  to  save 
H.H.  from  ruin,  as  far  as  Oman  is  concerned. 

Affairs  here  are  not  quite  right.  Said  Khalid  has  managed  to 
involve  himself  8c  his  father  in  a very  serious  trouble  with  the 
French  Consul,  which  probably  will  bring  the  French  here  to  de- 
mand satisfaction.  . . ,49 

16.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  NOVEMBER  10, 

1851. 60 

. . . Our  market  for  imports  continues  in  the  same  depressed 
state.  . . . The  prospect  for  next  year  looks  dark.  I do  not  know 
what  to  advise.  There  is  entirely  too  much  foreign  trade  for  the 
place.  We  have  now  3 French,  2 Spanish  (to  French  consignment), 
1 Hamburg,  8c  2 American  vessels  now  here,  and  several  vessels 
now  due  from  Europe  8c  India.  . . . 

17.  JOHN  F.  WEBB,  WILLIAM  H.  JELLY,  AND  SAMUEL  R.  MASURY  TO 

JOHN  AULICK,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER  5,  1851. 51 

. . . Regarding  the  complaints  made  by  Mr.  Ward  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State52  ...  we  have  only  to  repeat  that  at  the  time,  we 

48.  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  or  German  crowns.  See  document  XIX.2,  note  4. 

49.  S.  de  Belligny,  a Frenchman  bom  in  Haiti,  was  appointed  consul  for  Zanzibar 
in  1849,  serving  there  until  1855.  The  quarrel  referred  to  here  is  perhaps  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  transshipment  in  Zanzibar  harbor.  Burton,  Zanzibar,  I,  313-14; 
M.  A.  E.  to  de  Belligny,  April  26,  1849,  de  Belligny  to  M.  A.  E„  February  27,  1852, 
C.  C.  Z.,  I;  de  Belligny  to  M.  A.  E.,  March  1,  1855,  ibid.,  II. 

50.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 

51.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III.  John  H.  Aulick  (1789-1873) 
was  a distinguished  American  naval  officer.  See  The  National  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography  (New  York,  1906),  XIII,  93-4. 

52.  See  document  XVIII.33. 
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fully  justified  and  approved  of  Mr.  Ward’s  proceedings,  and  our 
opinions  are  still  unchanged,  but  we  think  the  first  cause  of  the 
difficulty  between  His  Highness  and  Mr.  Ward  arose  from  a mis- 
understanding of  the  message  sent  by  His  Highness  to  Mr.  Ward. 
His  Highness  protests,  that  no  intentional  insult  was  offered.  . . . 
From  long  personal  acquaintance  with  His  Highness,  We  believe 
him  incapable  of  ever  offering  an  intentional  insult  to  our  Coun- 
try’s flag. 

As  to  our  own  position  in  Zanzibar,  we  consider  that  we  have 
every  aid  and  assistance  we  can  possibly  require  from  His  High- 
ness, and  all  his  Officials.  We  are  never  molested  in  any  way,  and 
whatever  we  ask,  is  conceded  in  way  of  accomodation  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  our  business,  and  many  facilities,  particularly  at  the 
Custom  House,  are  given  to  American  Merchants,  which  are  not 
given  to  others.  His  Highness  considers  us  as  the  first  among 
foreign  merchants  here,  and  we  have  no  desire  for  any  more 
favours  than  we  have.  In  all  our  personal  intercourse  with  him, 
he  is  always  kind  and  affable,  and  we  have  ready  access  to  him 
whenever  we  wish  it.  He  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  our  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  render  us  any  assistance  in 
the  collection  of  our  debts,  and  we  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  apply  to  him  for  money,  which  when  convenient,  he  readily 
loans  to  us  upon  our  simple  verbal  security. 

The  value  of  American  trade  to  this  port,  may  be  estimated 
at  about  a million  of  dollars:  it  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  Salem. 
Our  outward  Cargoes  consist  almost  exclusively  of  our  own  manu- 
factured cotton  goods,  the  consumption  of  which  has  reached  an 
annual  average  of  about  6000  bales.  The  return  Cargoes  are  com- 
posed of  Ivory,  Gum  Copal,  Cloves,  Hides  and  some  Smaller 
Articles.  Our  voyages  usually  occupy  a year,  part  of  the  voyage 
being  made  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf.  There  are  10  to 
12  vessels  of  about  250  tons  each  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  trade.  This  island  is  the  depot  for  the  Coast,  it  produces  noth- 
ing suited  to  our  trade  except  Cloves. 

In  reference  to  the  other  matters  treated  of  in  Mr.  Webster’s 
letter  to  you. 

1st.  The  proclamation  of  the  Sultan  relating  to  the  Slave 
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Trade.53  It  may  have  indirectly  affected  our  trade,  but  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  injured  by  it  to  any  great  extent,  and  we  can  hardly 
expect  the  Sultan  to  frame  his  laws  with  reference  to  our  personal 
interests  or  convenience.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  collecting  our 
debts.  Our  contracts  are  always  fulfilled,  and  we  have  made  no 
losses.  Indeed,  we  very  much  doubt  if  there  is  any  place  in  the 
world  where  so  little  is  lost  by  bankruptcy  as  in  Zanzibar. 

Whether  the  Banians  are  His  Highness’  subjects  or  not,  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  decide.  They  trade  under  the 
British  Flag,  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  British  Consul. 

2d.  Regarding  the  change  in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  This  as 
far  as  we  have  any  means  of  knowing  is  considered  a thing  fin- 
ished.54 It  is  understood  both  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Custom  Mas- 
ter, that  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  treaty.  We  certainly  do 
not  wish  to  have  any  change  in  this  Article  of  the  Treaty.  . . . 

The  expedition  to  the  Djeb,  or  Juba,  was  a dead  failure.55  Mr. 
Cotheal  returned  here  and  has  proceeded  to  the  United  States. 
This  river  is  well  known  to  the  natives  here.  It  is  barred  at  the 
entrance  and  not  supposed  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size. 
The  trade  of  this  portion  of  the  African  coast,  is  too  trifling  to  be 
worthy  of  notice.  The  parties  who  sent  out  the  expedition  were 
greatly  deceived. 

We  believe  we  have  answered  all  the  questions  in  the  Hon. 
Secretary’s  letter.  There  is  one  point  to  which  we  feel  bound  to 
allude  before  closing.  ...  It  appears  . . . that  Mr.  Webster,  as 
well  as  yourself,  appear  to  think  that  the  British  Consul,  Major 
Hamerton,  uses  his  official  influence  to  our  prejudice.  We  have 
never  known  him  to  interfere  in  any  matter  affecting  our  posi- 
tion or  interests.  His  influence  is  purely  political  and  we  do  not 
think  he  abuses  it.  . . . 

18.  FRANCIS  N.  WARD  TO  CHARLES  WARD,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER  18, 

1851. 56 

I wrote  you  by  the  E.  Hall  . . . that  the  U.S.S.  Frigate  Susque- 
hanna was  here.  She  arrived  at  Zanzibar  Dec  2d  and  sailed  the 

53.  See  document  XVIII.35. 

54.  See  document  XVI.39. 

55.  See  document  XIX.9,  note  31. 

56.  Ms  Ward  Papers.  Francis  N.  Ward  was  the  brother  of  Charles  Ward. 
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18th  for  Ceylon.  Comodore  Aulick  had  the  most  positive  in- 
structions regarding  the  Zanzibar  business. 

He  is  a man  that  does  not  flinch  from  duty  and  by  his  firmness 
alone  has  the  business  been  settled  satisfactorily.  He  had  extra- 
ordinary power  granted  to  him  and  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
bombarded  the  town  right  well.57  Capt  Webb  used  all  of  his  in- 
fluence to  make  things  as  easy  for  His  Highness  as  possible  and  he 
has  succeeded. 

The  Frigate  did  not  salute  on  her  arrival.  On  the  Comodores 
first  visit,  Said  Khalid  was  very  much  agitated.  The  Comodore 
demanded  that  the  American  flag  should  be  saluted.  The  prince 
tried  to  get  off  from  this  by  saying  that  he  would  fire  gun  for  gun, 
but  there  was  no  alternative  for  him  to  fire  the  salute  of  21  Guns, 
or  have  the  town  fired  upon.  His  fears  led  him  to  acceed  to  the 
Comodores  demands.  The  next  morning  at  8 o clock  when  the 
frigates  flag  was  hoisted,  it  was  saluted  from  the  Rahamana  with 
21  guns.  (So  far  so  good.)  The  Comodore  said  that  as  things  stood 
that  he  himself  was  Consul  by  law,  and  that  he  had  the  power  and 
the  wish  to  appoint  a consul  for  Zanzibar.  He  wished  to  see  the 
flag  hoisted  and  the  Consul  saluted  and  the  Consul  received  with 
all  of  the  honors  which  it  was  possible  to  receive  so  that  there 
might  not  be  any  after  piece  to  settle. 

But  the  difficulty  was,  who  would  be  consul.  The  Comodore 
pressed  Capt  Webb  to  take  it,  but  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  Zan- 
zibar Consulship  and  he  declined.  Capt  Webb  told  me  that  the 
Com  wished  to  appoint  a consul  and  that  as  Masury  would  not  ac- 
cept that  I had  better  take  it.  To  this  I most  positively  declined. 
So  there  was  nothing  for  Capt  Webb  to  do  but  accept.  The  next 
thing  was  would  Said  Khalid  receive  a Consul  and  salute  him. 
The  second  interview  was  long  but  brought  about  the  thing  that 
was  wanted.  On  the  6th  Dec  the  flag  staff  was  raised  by  the  frigates 
crew,  and  on  Sunday  the  7th  the  flag  was  hoisted  and  saluted  from 
the  Rahamana  with  9 Guns,  and  afterwards  saluted  with  9 from 
the  frigate.  . . . 

I think  the  sending  of  the  Frigate  here  has  had  a salutary 
effect  upon  the  natives.  She  was  crowded  with  people  from  the 

57.  Aulick’s  instructions,  however,  stated:  “The  President  trusts  that  no  unfriendly 
measures  may  be  necessary.  . . .”  Webster  to  Aulick,  May  9,  1851,  Despatches  to 
Consuls,  XIV,  National  Archives. 
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time  of  her  arrival  to  her  departure.  They  say  that  it  must  be 
a very  strong  government  that  can  own  such  vessels  and  run  at 
such  great  expense  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  com- 
merce of  the  Americans.58 

Coinodore  Aulick  demanded  and  received  from  Said  Khalid 
a letter  in  which  he  pledged  his  word,  that  the  American  Consul 
should  receive  all  the  honors  and  privileges  which  are  granted 
to  England  and  France,  and  if  on  any  national  holiday  of  England 
or  France  their  flag  is  saluted,  the  same  year  the  American  flag 
must  be  saluted.  There  are  other  things  which  the  Comodore 
wished  to  settle  but  as  His  Highness  was  not  here  he  did  not  do 
any  thing  about  it.  . . . 

The  Govt  is  much  pleased  with  what  you  did  here,  and  in  the 
Comodores  instructions  (which  I saw)  Mr  Webster  was  pleased  to 
say  that  your  acts  met  the  approval  of  the  Govt  and  that  you 
did  perfectly  right  in  leaving  a country  which  had  insulted  its 
representative.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  you  that  you  had  that 
letter  written  to  you,  signed  by  Jelly,  Masury  8c  McMullan,59 
for  before  that  letter  was  shown  to  Capt  Webb  (who  did  not  know 
of  its  existence)  he  was  rather  disposed  to  hush  the  matter  up 
and  not  do  any  thing  about  it,  as  he  considered  from  what  he  had 
heard  that  the  difficulty  arose  from  a mistake,  rather  than  from 
any  wish  of  His  Highness  to  insult  the  Govt.  . . . 

His  Highness  affairs  in  Muscat  look  more  favorable.  Major 
Hamerton  writes  that  he  shall  not  come  back  to  Z.  if  he  can  help 
it.  He  wishes  to  be  appointed  some  where  else.  . . . 

Business  is  almost  done  up  here.  . . . Scraped  Copal  we  cannot 
buy  as  the  Natives  now  mix  rosin  with  it.  Duclou60  the  French- 
man buys  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  S Copal.  Jairam  says  that 
he  has  no  doubt  that  Duclou  has  bought  with  his  Copal  200  fras 
Rosin.  . . . 

58.  The  log  of  the  Elizabeth  Hall  (Essex  Institute)  recorded:  “As  this  was  the 
first  time  an  American  Man  of  War  was  ever  in  Zanzibar,  it  produced  quite  a sensa- 
tion.” Entry  of  December  1,  1851.  For  a previous  visit  of  an  American  vessel,  see 
document  XII,  entries  of  September  11  to  19,  18S8. 

59.  See  document  XVIII.33,  note  78. 

60.  Pierre  M.  V.  G.  Duclaux,  agent  of  Vidal  fr£res  of  Marseille,  arrived  in  Zanzibar 
in  October  1851  after  visiting  several  ports  on  the  Arabian  and  African  coasts  to  gain 
information  for  his  firm.  De  Belligny  to  M.  A.  E.,  January  1,  1852,  February  27, 
1852,  C.C.Z.,  II. 
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19.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER  20, 

1851. 61 

. . . Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  that  I have  consented  to 
take  the  appointment  of  Acting  U.S.  Consul  at  this  place.  ...  I 
accepted  the  office  only  to  bring  about  a settlement  of  all  the 
frivolous  questions  which  had  arisen  between  the  U.S.  government 
& that  of  His  Highness,  & in  this  have  fully  succeeded.  The  office 
confers  neither  honour  nor  profit  and  I shall  get  rid  of  my  official 
honours  as  soon  as  possible.  I am  not  quite  satisfied  that  our  Gov- 
ernment took  a correct  view  of  the  case.  However  all  is  settled 
now,  and  I hope  our  future  Consuls  will  be  another  style  of  men, 
and  that  no  future  trouble  will  occur.  . . . 

20.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY  27, 

1852.62 

. . . There  is  no  improvement  in  our  market  for  imports.  We  are 
overstocked  with  every  thing.  Cottons,  Powder,  Muskets,  Brass 
wire  & Sugar  are  all  equally  dull,  and  if  sold  at  all,  can  only 
realise  a loss,  and  there  appears  no  prospect  for  any  improve- 
ment at  present.  . . . 

Our  market  for  Exports  is  in  a most  unsettled  state,  difficulties 
on  the  coast  have  caused  almost  an  entire  suspension  of  trade 
there,  & the  quantities  of  Copal  & Ivory  coming  forward  are  very 
trifling,  & this  in  face  of  a large  demand.  Prices  consequently  have 
risen  to  a very  high  figure,  and  as  far  as  I can  judge  there  is 
not  the  smallest  chance  for  any  material  decline  in  either.  The 
bazaar  is  entirely  bare  of  both  these  staples.  We  have  three  French 
vessels  now  out,  one  a ship  of  500  tons  now  laying  here,  the  others 
are  gone  North,  two  vessels  from  Hamburg  now  due,  & some  5 or 
6 American  vessels  now  in  the  country,  all  requiring  more  or  less 
Copal  and  Ivory. 

Copal  is  rather  out  of  season  just  now.  This,  combined  with 
the  troubles  on  the  coast,  is  likely  to  check  the  import  for  some 
time.  . . . There  is  none  in  the  market,  and  the  prospect  is,  that 

61.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 

62.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 
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for  some  months  to  come,  the  supply  will  not  be  equal  to  demand. 
The  French  agent,  who  has  very  large  cash  funds  at  his  control, 
says  “he  will  buy  at  any  rate,”  and  as  I presume  you  are  not  quite 
ready  to  be  driven  out  of  Zanzibar,  I shall  follow.  . . . 

The  Eben  Dodge 63  coming  out  will  save  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing the  Said  bin  Sultan  to  Mozambique.  I propose  for  the  E. 
Dodge  (if  she  arrives  in  season)  to  put  on  board  $10,000  (Spanish) 
8c  50  bales  of  Cottons  8c  let  him  proceed  direct  to  Mozambique, 
invest  all  he  can  there  in  Ivory,  then  return  north,  call  at  Oibo 
where  probably  he  will  find  some  Copal,  then  cross  over  to  Mada- 
gascar (if  he  has  funds  left)  and  collect  what  Shell  8c  Hides  he 
can,  and  return  here.  . . . 

H.H.  Brig  Gazelle  will  sail  in  3 or  4 days  for  London.  She 
has  on  board  a large  quantity  of  cloves,  say  5000  fras.  I think  not 
much  other  Zanzibar  produce  likely  to  have  any  effect  upon 
the  market.  . . . 

I hope  the  plans  I have  laid  out  for  the  E.  Dodge  will  meet 
your  approval.  It  is  quite  impossible  under  existing  circumstances 
to  invest  the  whole  of  her  funds  here;  aside  from  the  usual  scarcity 
of  produce  at  this  season,  the  troubles  on  the  coast  tend  to  check 
all  business  operations,  8c  how  soon  these  may  terminate  it  is 
impossible  to  forsee,  and  it  is  a notorious  fact,  that  the  higher 
the  price  of  Copal  is  at  Zanzibar,  the  less  is  the  supply.  Ivory 
is  not  so  effected,  and  these  same  high  prices  for  their  produce 
have  produced  these  petty  quarrels  which  so  seriously  interrupt 
trade.  As  Jeram  replied  upon  my  asking  him  what  the  trouble 
was,  “their  bellies  are  full  of  the  white  man’s  money,  and  they 
had  rather  fight  than  work.”  Volumes  could  not  explain  it 
better.  . . . 

21.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  FEBRUARY  22, 

1852. 64 

. . . Our  market  for  imports  is  assuming  a more  healthy  tone. 
The  troubles  upon  the  coast  are  settled,  and  the  Banians  have 
commenced  to  go  over.  . . . Exports  have  advanced  to  prices  en- 
tirely beyond  our  reach.  Common  dirty  Copal,  $7  Scraped,  $10 

63.  Owned  by  Michael  Shepard,  John  Bertram,  Andrew  Ward,  and  Israel  Ward. 
Salem  Ship  Register,  44. 

64.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  47. 
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a $11.00.  Ivory,  $39.00.  . . . This  extraordinary  rise  in  Copal  has 
been  brought  about  solely  by  French  competition,  there  being  two 
large  vessels  here  from  rival  houses  at  Marseilles.65  The  French 
agent  established  here  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  monop- 
olise the  entire  trade  of  Zanzibar,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one, 
Americans  included.  I have  never  seen  any  thing  to  compare  with 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  he  does  business  and  the  conse- 
quences are  disastrous.  . . . 

22.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH  5,  1852.66 

I have  the  honour  to  enclose  ...  a statement  ...  in  reference 
to  an  outrageous  act  of  piracy  & murder  committed  upon  an 
American  vessel  at  Madagascar.  . . ,67 

I have  ascertained  from  an  American  gentleman  now  here  the 
following  particulars  in  relation  to  the  vessel.  She  was  named 
the  Queen  of  the  West  . . . belonged  to  Dartmouth  in  Massachu- 
setts, of  the  burthen  of  Sixty  seven  tons,  commanded  by  Joseph  T. 
Welden.  Her  equipage  consisted  of  a mate  (a  brother  of  the  cap- 
tain), two  seamen  and  a boy,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
brutally  murdered.  She  was  engaged  in  a trading  voyage  & was 
owned  by  the  Captain.  . . ,68 

In  conclusion  I beg  leave  to  say  that  our  affairs  at  Zanzibar 
continue  upon  a most  friendly  footing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Susquehanna  will  be  succeeded  by  other  vessels  of  war  oc- 
casionally. . . . 

23.  CHARLES  WARD  TO  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  SALEM,  JUNE  14,  1852.69 

...  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  adjustment  of 
difficulties  which  occurred  under  my  Consular  office  have  been 
so  happily  and  promptly  adjusted.  . . . 

65.  Another  American  reports:  "Two  large  French  ships  with  large  specie  funds 
are  here.  . . . His  Highness  vessels  visiting  France  these  last  2 years  with  large  cargoes 
has  induced  two  large  Marseilles  houses  to  try  the  trade  here.  But  I think  their 
business  is  likely  to  be  such  that  one  trial  will  be  enough.”  Jelly  to  West,  January  27, 
1851,  West  Papers,  Box  10.  The  development  of  French  trade  is  discussed  in  Masson, 
Marseille  et  la  Colonisation  Frangaise,  412ff. 

66.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III. 

67.  The  statement  came  from  the  French  authorities.  It  was  sent  to  Washington 
enclosed  in  Webb’s  despatch. 

68.  For  a note  on  this  affair,  and  the  successful  French  effort  to  punish  the 
offenders,  Revue  de  I’Orient,  XII  (1852),  151-52.  The  master’s  name  was  Whelden. 

69.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III. 
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The  Ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  had  been  so  seldom  seen 
by  the  natives  of  Zanzibar,  while  ships  of  the  British  8c  French 
Navies  visit  that  port  at  least  twice  a year,  had  produced  the 
impression  that  the  U.  States  were  weak  in  point  of  Naval 
strength.  . . . Now  their  language  is  that,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment must  be  very  strong  to  own  so  large  8c  powerful  Ships  of 
War,  8c  to  send  them  such  a great  distance  to  give  protection  to 
Consuls  8c  Merchants. 

I will  beg  to  state  the  fact  that  the  Susquehanna  is  by  far  the 
largest  Steam  Ship  of  War  ever  seen  by  the  natives;  and  the 
courtesy  of  Commodore  Aulick  in  admitting  the  natives  freely  on 
board  to  inspect  all  her  appointments,  has  produced  a very  happy 
effect.  Jairam,  the  Custom  Master,  (a  Banyan,  but  very  shrewd  8c 
observing),  on  visiting  the  Frigate  was  personally  shewn  by  the 
Commodore  to  every  part  of  the  Ship,  being  taken  to  the  Engine 
room,  8c  having  carefully  noticed  the  machinery,  the  Engineer 
set  it  in  motion,  the  operation  of  which  greatly  astonished  him, 
8c  he  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  to  the  Commodore  thus.  “This 
is  not  the  work  of  man,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Devil.  ...” 

Since  the  Sultans  absence  from  Zanzibar  with  the  British  Consul 
the  natives  have  been  doing  a larger  coast  business  than  usual, 
and  from  information  on  which  I can  rely,  the  general  hope  of  the 
natives  is  that  the  British  Consul  will  not  return  again,  as  they 
wish  to  be  freed  from  his  oppression  and  interference.  . . . 


24.  HENRY  J.  SHEPARD  TO  MICHAEL  SHEPARD,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH  7, 

1853.70 

. . . Major  Hamerton  arrived  here.  ...  I have  seen  him  several 
times  and  find  him  agreeable  to  pass  a short  time  with.  He  is 
a very  talented  and  learned  man  but  there  is  little  satisfaction 
in  asking  him  for  information  as  he  is  too  fond  of  mingling  the 
marvellous  with  all  he  says.  I have  been  down  to  see  his  High- 
ness. He  is  a fine  looking  old  man  but  very  different  from  the 
idea  I had  formed  of  him  from  the  likeness  you  have  at  home  for 

70.  Ms  Shepard  Papers,  Box  38.  Henry  J.  Shepard  (1832-1904)  was  the  son  of 
Michael  Shepard.  Shepard,  Genealogical  History  of  William  Shepard , 55. 
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he  is  of  a very  light  complexion  nor  is  the  dress  similar  to  the 
one  in  that  picture.  . . .71 

25.  WILLIAM  MCMULLAN  TO  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEM- 

BER 7,  185  3. 72 

. . . His  Highness  has  notified  me,  that  he  considers  the  natives 
of  the  British  protected  states  of  India,  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  British  Consul.  This  decision  places  about  two  thousand 
of  the  Zanzibar  population  under  the  charge  of  the  British 
Consul.73 

The  Sultan  also  informs  me  that,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  European  or  American  residents  in  his  dominions,  but  that 
should  any  white  person  misbehave,  he  considers  it  the  duty  of 
the  respective  Consuls  to  administer  justice.  . . ,74 

26.  WILLIAM  MCMULLAN  TO  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY,  ZANZIBAR,  JAN- 

UARY 21,  1854.75 

It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  on  . . . 30th  December  1853 
Samuel  Price,  an  American  Seaman  belonging  to  the  Whale  ship 
Joseph  Maxwell , received  by  my  orders  four  dozen  lashes  for  the 
following  reasons  viz:  while  standing  in  front  of  my  residence 
on  the  day  above  mentioned,  I witnessed  a disturbance  on  the 
beach  caused  by  some  sailors,  belonging  as  I presumed  to  some 
one  of  the  three  Whaling  vessels  lying  in  this  port.  I went  towards 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  quiet,  and  told  Price  to  go  to  my 
house.  He,  Price,  then  became  insolent  to  me,  and  threatened 
to  strike  me.  I said  to  him,  that  I was  the  U.S.  Consul,  he  must 
not  strike  me,  and  again  told  him  to  go  to  my  house,  he  re- 
fusing to  do  so.  I seized  him  by  the  arm,  with  the  intention  to 
bring  him  to  my  house.  Said  Price  immediately  struck  me  a 
severe  blow  upon  the  forehead,  knocking  me  down,  injuring  me 
considerably.  . . . 

71.  The  only  likeness  of  Said  bin  Sultan  now  extant  is  located  in  the  Peabody 
Museum.  Whitehill,  Portraits  of  Shipmasters  and  Merchants,  114-15. 

72.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III.  William  Marcy  was 
Secretary  of  State  from  1853  to  1857. 

73.  See  document  XVI.37. 

74.  See  document  XVI .34. 

75.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III. 
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There  being  at  the  time  about  fifty  seaman  on  shore,  on  liberty 
from  the  several  vessels,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  being  intoxi- 
cated, I feared  that  evil  consequences  might  ensue,  did  I not  take 
summary  measures.  The  prison  of  Zanzibar  causes  fevers  . . . and  I 
concluded  that  whipping  was  the  most  proper  punishment.  . . . 

John  F.  Wady,  master  of  Ship  Joseph  Maxwell  of  Fairhaven, 
Chas.  A.  Johnson,  master  of  Bark  Hector  of  Warren,  R.I.  and 
Charles  Barton  of  Bark  Florence  of  Warren,  R.I.,  who  were 
masters  of  the  vessels  in  port,76  have  fully  approved  of  my  course 
in  this  affair.  . . . 

I am  grieved  to  say  that  during  my  residence  in  Zanzibar  (seven 
years)  I have  never  known  an  American  Whale  Ship  to  be  at  this 
port,  without  causing  much  trouble;77  the  Sultan  will  not  exert 
himself  to  keep  the  peace,  and  as  I have  no  soldiers  in  my  em- 
ployment (as  have  the  British  and  French  Consuls)  to  arrest  re- 
fractory seamen,  I am  often  very  unpleasantly  situated,  and  am 
often  obliged  to  pay  sums  of  money  for  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  natives.  . . . 

27.  G.  RYAN  DWYER  TO  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY,  MOZAMBIQUE,  MAY  13, 

1854.78 

. . . The  Port  of  Mozambique  is  the  only  port  of  entry  for 
foreign  vessels  in  this  Province.  . . . Orders  have  been  sent  from 
Her  most  Faithful  Majesty  to  open  sundry  others  ports  for  vessels 
of  all  nations,  but  the  Provincial  govenment  has  judged  this  im- 
politic. . . . 

28.  G.  RYAN  DWYER  TO  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY,  MOZAMBIQUE,  MAY  19, 

1854.79 

...  By  Royal  Decrees  of  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  October  1853 
and  the  Annuncio  of  Vasco  Guedes  de  Carvalho  e Meneses,  Gov- 

76.  For  these  whaling  masters,  and  the  vessels  they  commanded  during  their 
careers,  Federal  Writers’  Project  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Whaling  Masters  (New  Bedford,  1938),  50,  172,  283. 

77.  Compare  with  document  XVI.34,  note  77. 

78.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Mozambique,  I.  George  Ryan  Dwyer,  of 
Salem,  an  employee  of  Rufus  Greene  of  Providence,  had  been  appointed  American 
representative  in  Mozambique  in  1853.  Dwyer  to  Marcy,  July  20,  1853,  December 
24,  1853,  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Tamatave,  I. 

79.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Mozambique,  I. 
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ernor  General  of  this  Province,  under  date  of  May  1st  1854,  there 
is  established  at  Ibo,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Delgado,  a Custom 
House  in  which  vessels  of  foreign  nations  may  enter  and  clear, 
merchandise  be  discharged  and  shipped,  paying  the  same  duties, 
and  under  the  same  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  in  the  port  of 
Mozambique.  . . . 

29.  RUFUS  GREENE  TO  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY,  PROVIDENCE,  SEPTEMBER 

25,  1854.80 

By  the  Bark  Minnetonka  at  New  York  23d  inst  from  Mozam- 
bique July  11th  we  have  advices  of  the  death  of  Geo  Ryan  Dwyer 
Esq,  U.S.  Consul  at  that  port.  The  sad  event  took  place  at  the 
consulate  on  the  24th  of  June  last  after  an  illness  of  seven  days 
of  coast  fever.  . . . 

We  have  about  forty  thousand  dollars  property  there  on  shore 
in  merchandise,  debts  Sec  and  shall  soon  place  a permanent  agent 
there  to  supply  the  vacancy.  . . .81 

30.  DANIEL  H.  MANSFIELD  TO  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY,  ZANZIBAR,  JANU- 

ARY 31,  1856.82 

. . . Wm.  McMullan  Esqr.,  Sailed  for  home  the  2nd  October  last, 
and  left  me  in  charge  of  this  Consulate.  ...  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  for  me  to  state  in  reply  to  the  . . . Circular.  . . . 

The  German  Crown,  and  Pice  Sc  pie  from  the  Hon.  E.  India 
Company’s  possessions  are  the  only  Currency.  The  number  of  pice 
to  a German  Crown  (better  known  in  these  Countries  as  the  Black 
Dollar)  varies  accordingly  to  the  supply,  from  116  to  128.  At 
this  present  time,  120  pice  are  given  ...  & 3 pie  make  one  pice. 
Spanish  and  Mexican  Dollars  are  worth  no  more,  and  do  not  cir- 
culate freely.  They  are  purchased  for  the  Bombay  market,  usually 
at  a premium  of  2 to  3%  at  the  commencement  of  the  S.  West 
Monsoon  in  April,  and  also  near  its  close  in  September,  and  find 
there  way  from  thence  to  China.  American  Half  Eagles  are  worth 
$5.00.  English  Sovereigns  are  worth  $4.75.  Spanish  Sc  Portuguese 

80.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Mozambique,  I. 

81.  No  new  American  representative  resided  at  Mozambique  until  the  1880's. 

82.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III. 
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Doubloons,  $16.00.  Spanish  Quarters  8c  Eights  pass  freely  @ 25  8c 
12  £ cts  8c  American  Dimes  8c  Half  Dimes  @ 10  8c  5 cents  of  a Doll. 

Merchandise  is  bought  and  sold  for  Dollars  8c  cents. 

The  Weights  are  reduced  to  the  English  Standard,  and  the 
Custom  House  is  supplied  with  Dearborns  patent  Balances  from 
Boston.  . . . 

Prices.  . . . The  negro  Slaves  are  almost  the  only  common 
laborers,  and  receive  per  day  about  12  \ cents,  or  $2.50  to  $3.00 
per  month.  The  higher  order  of  Servants  to  oversee  the  work  in 
preparing  8c  shipping  Cargoes  are  paid  from  $7.50  to  $10.00  per 
Month.  Native  workmen  in  the  various  branches  of  Mechanic 
Industry  receive  about  $5  to  $7.00  per  month.  . . . 

31.  DANIEL  H.  MANSFIELD  TO  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY,  ZANZIBAR,  JANU- 

ARY 12,  1857.83 

I beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  high  rate  of  Duties 
charged  at  the  Port  of  Mozambique  upon  American  Cotton  Goods, 
and  other  articles  of  Import  from  the  U.  States.  Coarse  Sheetings 
worth  about  7 cents  per  yard,  pays  a Duty  of  Eighty  Eight  cents 
for  Thirty  one  yards.  Common  Gunpowder  Sixty  Six  Cents  for 
twenty  four  pounds.  Muskets  costing  about  Two  Dollars  8c  fifty 
cents  in  the  U.  States  pay  a duty  of  Sixty  Six  Cents  each.  The 
Export  Duty  on  Ivory  is  Two  Dollars  8c  Sixty  nine  Cents  per 
Arroba  of  Thirty  three  and  one  third  pounds  English. 

A few  hundred  Bales  of  American  Cotton  Sheeting  are  annu- 
ally sold  there  under  these  disadvantages  8c  the  amount  invested 
in  Ivory.  The  Trade  might  be  considerably  increased,  were  the 
duties  reduced  as  the  Mozambique  Ivory  is  a favorite  article  with 
the  Manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  . . . 

32.  DANIEL  H.  MANSFIELD  TO  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH 

31,  1857. 84 

...  I beg  leave  to  remark  that  the  two  American  mercantile 
firms  at  this  place  are  introducing  Soda  Ash  for  the  purpose  of 

83.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III. 

84.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III. 
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washing  Copal  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawback  of  duties  in  the 
United  States.  . . ,85 

33.  JOHN  F.  WEBB  TO  BENJAMIN  F.  FABENS,  ADEN,  MAY  19,  1857.86 

...  By  my  letters  from  Zanzibar  from  Hamerton  every  thing 
seems  in  train  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  Syed  Syed’s  affairs.87 
He  left  a will  & directed  an  equal  division  of  his  property,  leav- 
ing the  settlement  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  Seyd  Maho- 
med bin  Salim  of  Muscat.88  Syed  Thuanee89  is  to  rule  in  Arabia, 
Syed  Majeed90  in  Africa.  Which  is  to  be  the  titular  Imaum  of 
Muscat  I do  not  know,  but  I should  suppose  this  divided  authority 
will  end  in  its  dissolution.  Syed  Mahomed  bin  Salim  is  a person 
of  great  influence  & during  his  life  things  may  go  on  quietly,  but 
the  tumasha91  must  come  sooner  or  later.  . . . 


34.  DANIEL  H.  MANSFIELD  TO  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY 

11,  1857.92 

I take  this  occasion  to  inform  you  that  Lieut.  Col.  Hamerton, 
H.B.M.  Consul,  & Hon.  E.I.  Co’s  Agent  at  this  place,  deceased  on 
the  6th  inst.  on  board  the  Soul  tans  frigate  Artemise  in  the  har- 
bor. He  had  gone  to  Bergamoyo  with  the  expedition  to  explore 
the  interior  of  Africa,  of  which  Capt.  Burton  of  the  Indian  Army, 
was  the  head.93  He  had  been  absent  from  this  place  about  ten 


85.  The  merchants  apparently  were  preparing  for  the  Tariff  of  March  3,  1857, 
which  imposed  a higher  duty  on  unprocessed  gums  entering  the  United  States. 
Robert  G.  Proctor,  Tariff  Acts  Passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
1789  to  1897  (Washington,  1898),  133.  This  increase  of  duty  ended  a prosperous 
copal-cleaning  business  that  had  grown  up  in  Salem.  See  Chas.  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M. 
Batchelder,  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem  (Salem,  1879),  166. 

86.  Ms  Fabens  Papers,  Box  4. 

87.  Said  bin  Sultan  died  in  1856. 

88.  Muhammad  bin  Salim,  a nephew  of  Said  bin  Sultan,  who  was  described  by 
one  American  as  “well-bred,  noble-hearted,  generous  and  courteous.”  Osgood,  Notes 
of  Travel , 78. 

89.  Sayyid  Thuwayni.  He  ruled  Muscat  until  assassinated  by  his  son  in  1866. 

90.  Majid  bin  Said.  He  ruled  Zanzibar  from  1856  to  1870.  For  his  reign,  R. 
Coupland,  The  Exploitation  of  East  Africa  1856-1890  (London,  1939),  passim. 

91.  Tamasha,  or  difficulty  (an  Anglo-Indian  word).  Our  thanks  to  Evelyne  Pease 
for  this  information. 

92.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  III. 

93.  Described  in  Richard  F.  Burton,  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa  (London, 
1860). 
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days,  and  was  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  a long  residence  in  the 
East  Indies,  having  been  thirty-two  years  a continued  resident. 
Aged  Fifty-one  years. 


35.  DANIEL  H.  MANSFIELD  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER  31, 

1857.94 

...  I beg  leave  to  remark  that  the  Imports  from  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  have  been  so  excessive  that  consider- 
able losses  have  been  submitted  to,  and  at  the  same  time  every 
article  of  Export  has  been  very  high.  So  much  so,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  sent  from  here  to  the  U.  States  which  is 
likely  to  pay  a profit.  . . . 


36.  DANIEL  H.  MANSFIELD  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH  31, 

1858.95 

...  I beg  leave  to  remark,  that  of  late,  Trade  has  fallen  off 
considerably  between  the  U.  States  and  this  place,  there  having 
been  no  direct  arrival  with  Cargo  from  home  for  five  months. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  mention  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  much  activity  among  French  Vessels  in  this  neighbor- 
hood in  the  “Free  labor  Trade.”96  Three  French  Ships  have  lately 
left  Johanna  with  full  loads,  probably  for  Bourbon.  These  free 
labourers  were  brought  there  by  Dhows  from  the  Coast  at  a charge 
of  Forty-seven  Dollars  each  . . . which  is  considered  very  high, 
the  usual  rate  being  about  thirty  to  thirty  five  Dollars.  Beside 
the  above,  there  were,  a short  time  since,  two  french  Vessels  at 
Keelwa,  two  at  Monfeea  . . . and  one  at  a port  to  the  South  of 
Keelwa,  all  receiving  on  board  free  laborers  at  $35  to  $40  each. 
This  Trade  has  been  constantly  going  on;  at  present  it  appears 
more  active  than  usual.  . . . 


94.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

95.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

96.  The  French,  to  obtain  workers  for  Reunion,  bought  slaves,  ostensibly  hiring 
them  for  fixed  periods  of  labor  on  French  estates.  See  Coupland,  Exploitation  of 
East  Africa , 135-36. 
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37.  JOHN  BERTRAM  TO  HORACE  B.  PUTNAM,  SALEM,  MARCH  1, 

1859.97 

Having  appointed  you  master  of  the  Bark  Guide 98  . . . you  will 
take  charge  8c  proceed  to  Tamatavia,"  East  Coast  Madagascar, 
where  we  hope  you  will  dispose  of  a large  lot  of  domestics  at  good 
prices.  The  month  of  May  being  the  best  time  to  be  there  for  that 
purpose.  . . . They  prefer  30  yard  pieces,  but  will  take  the  others 
and  pay  by  the  yard.  . . . 

To  avoid  running  any  risk,  sell  to  deliver  from  the  vessel,  8c 
receive  your  pay  on  board.  This  will  save  you  the  trouble,  8c  risk, 
of  smuggling  the  money  off. 

Be  sure  not  trust  Mr  Marks.  Make  him  pay  on  delivery  on 
board.  Have  no  other  business  transactions  with  him.  He  is  not 
to  be  relied  on.  Avoid  him.  As  the  amount  of  your  sales  will  be 
for  what  cash  funds  there  is  to  be  had,  the  detention  need  not 
be  long.  ...  Two  of  our  vessels  sold  300  bales  each.  We  hope  that 
you  can  [do]  more,  as  we  have  not  had  a vessel  there  since  last 
August.  You  will  have  to  take  such  coin  as  you  can  get  in  pay- 
ments. The  best  is  Spanish  8c  mexican  dollars,  doubloons,  sover- 
eigns, five  franc  pieces.  The  latter  at  96^.  From  Tamatavia  pro- 
ceed to  Nos  Bey  to  take  in  what  you  find  collected,  8c  settle  the 
last  vessel  a/c.  You  may  leave  with  Calfaun  such  articles  of  your 
cargo  as  will  pay  a good  profit,  the  amount  not  to  exceed  $3000. 
From  this  port  proceed  to  Zanzibar,  where  you  will  land,  and  take 
in  such  goods,  as  our  agents  may  direct.  . . . Your  next  port  will 
be  aden,  where  you  will  find  Capts  Webb,  or  Trumbull,100  who 
will  give  you  direction  what  to  do.  . . . 


97.  Ms  Putnam  Papers,  Peabody  Museum. 

98.  Owned  by  John  Bertram.  Salem  Ship  Register,  77. 

99.  When  the  ports  of  Madagascar  were  opened  in  1853  (see  document  XVII.5, 
note  2),  William  Marks  moved  to  Tamatave,  where  American  traders  soon  visited  in 
increasing  numbers,  making  American  cottons  the  most  desired  import  by  the 
1860’s.  Alfred  et  Guillaume  Grandidier,  Histoire  Physique,  Naturelle  et  Politique  de 
Madagascar  (Paris,  1908),  IV,  614-15;  Madame  Siegrist,  “Manuscrit  de  Raombana  et 
Rahaniraka,”  Bulletin  de  I’Acadamie  Malagache,  n.s.  XIX  (1936),  55,  58,  74. 

100.  Edward  H.  Trumbull  (1825-1860)  arrived  in  Aden  in  1858  to  serve  as  agent 
for  John  Bertram.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,”  E.I .H.C.,  LIX  (1923), 
204;  Trumbull  to  Mansfield,  March  9,  1858,  E.  H.  Trumbull  Papers,  Essex  Institute. 
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38.  DANIEL  H.  MANSFIELD  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  18, 

1859. 101 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  are  at  present  in 
this  place  four  English  and  two  French  Men  of  War.  The  Assaye 
(1st  Class  Steam  Ship),  & Sloop  of  war  Clive  are  from  Bombay. 
The  Steam  Ship  Lyra  and  Brig  Persian  are  from  Cape  Station.  The 
Cordeliere  (Corvette)  and  Schr  Estafitte  are  from  Bourbon. 

They  are  assembled  here  in  consequence  of  the  intention  of 
Syeed  Thuene  bin  Seyd,  the  Soulton  of  Muscat,  to  visit  this  Is- 
land for  war  purposes.102  He  would  have  been  here  before  this 
with  five  ships  of  war  and  fifteen  dhows,  had  he  not  been  stopped 
off  “Ras  al  Had”  by  H.B.M.  Steamer  Panjaub  with  a very  strong 
requisition  to  return  from  the  Bombay  Government,  and  to  trust 
to  their  honor  and  honesty  to  settle  the  difficulty  with  his  bro- 
ther Syeed  Madjed  bin  Seyd,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

The  Steam  Ship  Assaye  left  Bombay  for  this  place,  at  the  same 
time  the  Punjaub  left  for  Muscat. 

There  has  been  considerable  difficulty  and  much  discussion 
between  the  foreign  Consuls,  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, during  the  insurrectionary  movements  here. 

Syeed  Bergutch,103  a younger  brother  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
residing  here,  a troublesome  and  disordly  Subject,  has  claimed 
and  received  the  protection  of  the  French  Consul.104  When  rea- 
soned with  upon  this  subject,  he  told  me  that  his  protection  was 
not  extended  to  a Subject  against  his  Sultan,  but  against  a foreign 
Power.  That  the  English  Consul  wished  him  to  be  sent  to  India 
and  through  him  to  get  possession  of  the  Island.105  The  English 
Consul106  desclaims  all  this,  and  declares  that  his  object  is,  only 


101.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

102.  See  Coupland,  Exploitation  of  East  Africa,  18-20. 

103.  Bargash  bin  Said.  He  ruled  Zanzibar  from  1870  to  1888.  For  his  career,  ibid., 
passim. 

104.  Ladislas  Cochet  served  as  French  consul  from  1856  to  1860.  Cochet  to 
M.  A.  E.,  March  12,  1856,  Derche  to  M.  A.  E.,  April  12,  1860,  C.  C.  Z.,  II. 

105.  Bargash  had  given  Cochet  this  information.  Cochet  to  M.  A.  E.,  April  13, 
1859;  Fleuriot  de  Langle  to  M.  A.  E.,  April  13,  1859,  P.M.,  I. 

106.  Christopher  P.  Rigby  (1820-1885)  served  as  British  representative  at  Zanzibar 
from  1858  to  1861.  For  his  career,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  R.  Russell,  General  Rigby, 
Zanzibar  and  the  Slave  Trade  (London,  1935). 
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the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Island,  and  the  well  being  of 
the  three  thousand  British  Indian  Subjects  here. 

We  met  together  with  the  Commanders  of  the  Ships  of  war, 
on  board  the  Corvette  Cordeliere , Commander  Alph.  Fleuriot, 
Viscompt  of  Langle,107  a few  days  since,  and  in  the  evening  had 
a long  conversation;  and  at  the  conclusion  it  was  agreed  that, 
if  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  any  troublesome  Subjects  he  wished 
to  send  from  here,  or  to  deal  with  them  in  any  other  way,  we 
could  not  interfere.108 

The  French  Consul  having  withdrawn  the  opposition,  the  result 
is,  that  Syeed  Bergutch  will  leave  here  in  the  course  of  a week 
for  Muscat;  not  as  a prisoner  or  in  disgrace,  but  as  a Prince. 
He  received  Forty  Thousand  Dollars  . . . from  Syeed  Thuene  to 
bribe  Syeed  Madjeed’s  soldiers,  and  has  been  active  in  his  opposi- 
tion. The  insurrection  is  insignificant,  and  the  dissaffected  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  in  the  absence  of  such  a leader. 

Three  hundred  of  the  mutineers  of  India  were  on  board  Syeed 
Thuene’s  ships  when  sent  back,  and  more  were  being  engaged;  the 
American  trade  would  have  suffered  much  had  he  reached  the  Is- 
land. We  do  not  apprehend  any  further  difficulty,  and  every  thing 
looks  well  at  present.  The  Clive  will  remain  here  until  she  is  re- 
lieved from  Bombay;  perhaps  two  months.  The  others  will  leave 
soon. 

We  are  expecting  the  Minnesota 109  from  Muscat,  but  may  be 
disappointed.  The  English  Officers  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration  of  her  and  her  Officers;  and  the  effect  would  be  good, 
to  have  a ship  of  her  class  here  at  this  time,  as  there  has  been 
no  American  Man  of  War  here  since  the  Susquehanna  nearly  eight 
years  ago. 

Although  the  foregoing  may  not  be  of  much  importance,  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  of  the  proceedings  here. 

The  English  and  French  Consuls  are  both  intelligent  gentle- 
menlike men,  apparently  skilled  in  diplomacy,  and  appear  jealous 


107.  Alphonse-Jean-Rene  Langle,  Vicomte  de  Langle,  a distinguished  French  naval 
officer.  See  Pierre  Larousse,  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  XIXe  Siecle  (Paris, 
1873),  X,  152.  For  some  of  his  activities  on  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  Paul  Atger,  La 
France  en  Cdte-D’Ivoire  de  1843  a 1893  (Dakar,  1962),  23ff. 

108.  The  British  consul  reported  that  Mansfield  was  a strong  supporter  of  Majid 
in  these  discussions.  Rigby  to  Anderson,  April  13,  1859,  E-26,  Zanzibar  Archives. 

109.  The  Minnesota  did  not  visit  Zanzibar. 
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of  each  other.  Each  thinks  the  others  Government  has  designs 
upon  this  Island.  Mr  Cochet,  the  French  Consul,  declares  that 
no  arrangement  made  by  the  British  Government,  in  settling  the 
dispute  between  the  two  Brothers,  can  be  entertained,  unless, 
his  Government  is  a consenting  party.  . . . 

39.  EDWARD  D.  ROPES  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  OCTOBER  20, 

1859.110 

...  I beg  leave  to  inform  the  Department,  that  trade  at  this 
place  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  owing  to  the  troubles  for  six 
months  past,  occasioned  by  Syeed  Bergush  (a  brother  of  the  Sul- 
tans) trying  to  incite  a family  of  Arabs,  called  Le  Hathees,111 
to  join  with  him,  in  over  throwing  the  present  government,  and 
establishing  himself  as  Sultan.  Owing  to  the  inactivity  of  the 
present  Sultan  (His  Highness  Syeed  Madjeed),  no  measures  were 
taken  to  quell  the  rising  rebellion  (excepting  a few  arrests) 
until  a few  days  since,  Syeed  Bergush  and  four  hundred  Arabs 
took  possession  of  a large  stone  building  about  three  miles  from 
the  town,  and  challenged  his  brother  to  come  out  and  meet  him. 
After  much  delay,  His  Highness  armed  the  inhabitants,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  occupied  by  Syeed  Bergush,  and  after  a day’s 
fighting,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  his  brother, 
he  retired  to  a plantation  four  miles  distant.  Two  days  after,  His 
Highness  requested  the  assistance  of  the  English;  (they  having 
kept  a man  of  war  stationed  here  for  the  past  six  months,  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  English  Subjects).  Capt.  C.  P.  Rigby, 
H B M Consul,  dispatched  H B M Lynx , with  three  hundred  men, 
and  landed  them  near  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  “Le  Hathees.” 

In  the  mean  time  Syeed  Bergush  returned  to  town,  and  took 
possession  of  his  house,  unbeknown  to  any  one,  his  soldiers  hav- 
ing deserted  him.  The  English  soldiers  marched  to  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  the  rebel  party,  and  succeeded  in  blowing 
it  up  without  loss  of  life.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Syeed 

110.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV.  Edward  D.  Ropes  (1838- 
1902)  of  Salem  served  John  Bertram  both  on  land  and  sea  in  the  eastern  African 
area.  He  later  became  head  of  the  successor  firm  to  Bertram — Ropes,  Emmerton  and 
Co.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,”  E.I.H.C.,  LIX  (1924),  46;  Celia 
L.  Weeks,  "Zanzibar,”  Harpers  New  Monthly  Magazine,  XXXVIII  (1869),  308. 

111.  The  al-Harthi. 
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Bergush  had  escaped,  His  Highness  and  the  English  returned  to 
town,  and  soon  after  Syeed  Bergush  gave  himself  up  as  a prisoner, 
but  was  allowed  his  liberty  again,  on  taking  oath  on  the  Koran, 
that  he  would  leave  Zanzibar  and  never  return. 

The  English  Consul  offered  him  a passage  to  Muscat  in  H B M 
Steam  Ship  Assaye,  which  offer  he  accepted,  and  is  to  leave  24th 
inst  for  that  place.  The  Mob  have  been  allowed  to  plunder  the 
houses  and  plantations  owned  by  the  “Le  Hathees”  concerned  in 
the  rebellion.112  Several  hundred  Arabs  and  Slaves  lost  their  lives 
during  the  action,  which  was  conducted  in  a measure  by  English 
officers  in  their  private  capacity.  . . . 

40.  EDWARD  D.  ROPES  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER  25, 

1859.113 

I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  account  of  an  action 
taken  by  Lt.  Col.  C.  P.  Rigby  H.B.M.  Consul  8c  British  Agent, 
in  regard  to  “Bueona  Ventura  Mas”  (a  Spaniard  residing  here,  and 
under  French  protection)  who  has  been  suspected  for  some  time 
past,  of  being  concerned  in  the  Slave  trade.  Mon  Mas  is  agent  for 
a large  Mercantile  Firm  of  Marseilles,  which  for  many  years  have 
been  doing  business  at  this  Port.114 

In  the  early  part  of  November  a Spanish  brig  arrived  here, 
consigned  to  Mon  Mas.  The  “Papers”  of  said  Brig  being  deposited 
in  the  French  Consulate,  as  is  customary  with  Spanish  vessels 
visiting  Zanzibar.  The  morning  after  her  arrival  His  Highness 
sent  to  the  French  Consul  and  asked  permission  to  examine  her 
papers,  as  there  were  things  about  the  Brig  of  a suspicious  nature. 
The  French  Consul  gave  his  word  of  honor  that  her  papers  were 
correct;  and  that  if  His  Highness  wished  to  see  them  himself, 
he  had  no  objection;  but  that  the  English  Consul  could  not  be 
allowed  to  see  them. 

The  Brig  remained  here  a few  days  doing  a legitimate  business, 
and  finally  sailed  for  Lamoo,  Mon  Mas  going  on  her.  His  High- 

112.  Because  of  these  continuing  difficulties,  many  of  the  al-Harthi  left  Zanzibar 

for  Arab  stations  in  the  African  interior.  Jablonski  to  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Mav  28 
1866,  C.C.Z.,  III.  11 

113.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

114.  Mas  represented  Vidal  fr£res  of  Marseille.  See  Bauran  to  Cochet,  March  30, 
1857,  in  Cochet  to  M.  A.  E.,  March  18,  1858,  C.C.Z.,  II. 
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ness  immediately  dispatched  one  of  his  Frigates  the  Escundah  Shah 
to  follow  and  watch  her. 

The  day  after  these  vessels  left,  Col.  Rigby,  caused  to  be  posted 
in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  Custom  House,  a Notice,  signed  by 
him,  and  bearing  the  Consular  Seal,  warning  all  Indiamen  8c 
Banians  (English  Subjects),  that  after  that  date,  if  they  had  any 
dealings  with  said  “B.  V.  Mas,”  he  could  afford  them  no  pro- 
tection, as  he  (said  Col.  Rigby)  had  positive  proof  in  his  possession, 
that  said  Mas  had  been  engaged  in  the  Slave  trade,  and  there-fore 
was  by  the  “Laws  of  England”  an  out  law.  This  notice  remained 
in  the  Custom  House  nearly  one  day. 

Ladislas  Cocher  Esq,  Consul  of  France,  immediately  protested 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Consul,  in  writing  this 
Notice,  during  Mon  Mas’  absence,  and  without  even  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  prove  his  innocence.  . . ,115  I beg  leave  to  men- 
tion that  the  English  Consul’s  refusing  to  protect  English  Subjects 
in  their  dealings  with  Mon  Mas,  will  have  a very  serious  effect  on 
his  business,  as  most  of  the  trade  carried  on  here,  is  through 
Banians  8c  Indiamen. 

The  Spanish  brig  8c  H.H.  Frigate  have  returned  from  Lamoo, 
nothing  having  occurred  at  that  place  to  warrant  a suspicion  of 
her  being  concerned  in  any  but  a legitimate  business.  Her  Pa- 
pers were  shown  to  the  Authorities  of  Lamoo  and  found  to  be 
correct.  . . ,116 

41.  WILLIAM  G.  WEBB  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  APRIL  30,  I860.117 

For  sometime  past  there  has  been  a misunderstanding  between 
the  government  of  this  place  8c  the  French  Consul  here  owing  to 
His  Highness  having  told  the  French  Consul  that  he  would  im- 
prison, 8c  then  refusing  to  imprison  an  Arab  for  striking  a Slave 

115.  Cochet,  who  had  seen  no  proof  of  Mas*  guilt,  felt  compelled  to  protest  since 
such  actions  could,  if  continued,  imperil  French  commerce.  See  Cochet  to  M.  A.  E., 
November  30,  1859,  P.  M.,  I. 

116.  See  document  XIX.42. 

117.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV.  William  G.  Webb  (1832- 
1896)  served  as  supercargo  on  vessels  trading  to  eastern  Africa  before  becoming  resi- 
dent agent  for  John  Bertram  in  Zanzibar.  After  residence  in  China,  he  returned  to 
Salem,  where  he  married  Bertram’s  daughter.  He  remained  in  Bertram’s  employ 
until  the  latter’s  death.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,”  E.I Ji.C.,  LX 
(1924),  44. 
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(belonging  to  the  Arab)  but  in  the  employ  of  a Spaniard  who  is 
agent  for  two  French  mercantile  houses  here,  8c  under  French  pro- 
tection.118 The  French  Consul  informed  His  Highness  that  he 
should  have  no  further  official  communication  with  him  unless 
His  Highness  did  as  he  had  first  said,  8c  His  Highness  neglecting 
to  do  so  all  communication  between  His  Highness  8c  the  French 
Consul  ceased. 

On  the  28th  March  the  French  Imperial  Corvette  Cordalliere, 
Commodore  Le  Vicomte  Fleuriet  de  Langle,  arrived,  having  on 
board  a successor  to  the  present  French  Consul  at  this  port.119 
She  unfortunately  ran  on  shore  while  coming  in,  8c  lay  until  the 
3d  April.  His  Highness  did  everything  in  His  power  to  assist  them, 
furnishing  vessels  8c  men  to  receive  their  armament  which  they 
were  forced  to  discharge  8c  also  furnishing  one  of  his  vessles  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  crew  of  the  Corvette.  All  this  was  prop- 
erly acknowledged  by  the  Commodore. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Corvette  in  the  harbour  the  French  Con- 
sul immediately  called  the  attention  of  the  Commodore  to  the 
feelings  existing  between  His  Highness  8c  himself.  The  French 
Consul  having  found  that  His  Highness  did  not  imprison  the 
Arab  8c  feeling  that  the  affair  would  have  to  be  settled  by  his  gov- 
ernment, had  recalled  other  instances  of  neglect  to  mind  which 
but  for  this  affair  would  have  been  overlooked  8c  represented 
the  whole  to  the  Commodore. 

On  the  6th  April  it  was  reported  that  certain  demands  had 
been  made  upon  His  Highness,  and  one  hour  given  to  him  to 
comply  with  them,  or  if  he  did  not  the  Corvette  would  imme- 
diately bombard  the  city.  The  English  Consul  hearing  this  state- 
ment and  seeing  the  demands,  (as  he  was  told  they  were)  written 
in  Arabic,  but  nothing  in  French,  immediately  wrote  the  Com- 
modore a very  severe  letter,  to  which  the  Commodore  replied 
that  he  should  take  the  course  he  thought  proper  for  the  honor 
of  the  French  flag.  On  the  receipt  of  this  the  English  Consul  sent 
him  a protest  against  bombarding  the  City,  8c  in  it  charged  the 
Commodore  with  ingratitude  to  His  Highness,  8c  the  French  Con- 
sul with  having  insulted  His  Highness  several  times. 

118.  See  document  XIX.40,  note  114. 

119.  A.  Derch£  served  as  French  consul  during  1860  and  1861.  Derch6  to  M.  A.  E., 
April  12,  1860,  C.C.Z.,  II;  Derch£  to  M.  A.  E.,  July  24,  1861,  P.Z.,  II. 
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The  Commodore  replied  in  a very  gentlemanly  manner, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  protest  of  the  English  Consul 
against  a bombardment  which  he  (the  English  Consul)  seemed  to 
think  that  he  intended  to  make.  He  said  that  certain  demands 
had  been  made  of  His  Highness  the  non  acceptance  of  which  so 
far,  was  he  felt  on  account  of  their  having  been  misunderstood  or 
misinterpreted  to  his  Highness,  8c  that  he  hoped  that  every  friend 
of  His  Highness  would  urge  upon  him  to  accept  the  termes. 

As  it  proved  this  was  the  case. 

The  English  Consul  understood  that  one  of  the  demands  was 
that  no  Consul  should  be  allowed  to  place  a notice  in  a public 
place120  8c  he  told  His  Highness  that  no  Consul  would  submit 
to  that  8c  that  His  Highness  could  not  agree  to  it,  8c  having  told 
His  Highness  that,  he  felt  called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  the 
French  Commodore. 

On  the  7th  April  I received  a note  from  the  French  Consul 
requesting  me  as  representative  of  a government  friendly  to  that 
of  France,  to  protect  any  French  Subject  in  case  this  affair  with 
His  Highness  was  not  settled,  8c  that  he  should  leave  Zanzibar. 
I replied  that  I regreted  the  affair  8c  hoped  that  it  would  be 
amicably  settled,  8c  that  I should  be  ready  to  do  anything  in  my 
power,  to  assist  any  French  Subject  in  case  it  was  not. 

The  affair  was  I am  happy  to  say  amicably  settled  at  noon 
of  the  7th  April,  8c  I received  a visit  from  the  Commodore,  the 
French  Consul  8c  his  successor.  The  Commodore  appeared  very 
much  pleased  at  the  quiet  way  in  which  it  was  settled,  8c  spoke  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  English  Consul,  who  he  felt  must  have  mis- 
understood the  demands.  I requested  the  French  Consul  to  give 
me  a copy  of  them  which  I insert  here. 

1st.  The  imprisonment  of  Abdallah  bin  Ali.  This  was  the  Arab 
referred  to,  which  was  at  once  complied  with. 

2d.  To  express  regret  at  the  notice  placed  in  the  Custom  House 
in  regard  to  Mr  Mas.  . . . 

3d.  An  assurance  that  His  Highness  will  not  allow  any  public 
notice  to  be  made  injurious  to  any  one  under  the  Administration 
of  this  Consulate  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  France  or  to 
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their  interests.  This  demand  was  made  solely  on  account  of  the 
notice  referred  to  above  in  relation  to  Mr.  Mas,  8c  this  demand 
was  the  one  which  the  English  Consul  misunderstood  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Commodore. 

4th.  The  expression  of  regret  at  not  having  visited  the  French 
Consul  on  new  years  day  when  he  visited  the  other  Consuls.  This 
was  true  but  His  Highness  excused  it  by  saying  that  when  he  last 
visited  the  French  Consul  he  was  not  received  by  the  Consul  with 
the  usual  courtisies. 

More — 

1st.  A salute  of  21  guns  in  honor  of  the  French  Flag. 

2d.  An  official  visit  of  His  Highness  to  the  French  Consul. 

Twenty  four  hours  were  given  to  comply  with  the  above. 

The  French  Consul  wrote  me  that  not  wishing  to  humble  His 
Highness  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  he  had  at  the  request  of 
His  Highness,  withdrawn  the  last  demand,  8c  immediately  after 
the  salute  he  called  upon  His  Highness  first,  8c  afterwards  re- 
ceived a visit  from  His  Highness  8c  the  affair  was  settled. 

The  English  Consul  in  protesting  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
very  hasty  as  from  what  I am  told  the  French  made  no  threat  of 
bombardment,  and  stated  to  His  Highness  that  in  case  the  de- 
mands were  not  complied  with,  that  the  French  flag  would  be 
lowered  on  the  Consulate  8c  the  affair  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Naval  Forces  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
for  settlement.  Whether  he  would  bombard  or  blockade,  we  can- 
not say,  as  fortunately  it  is  settled  peaceably. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  troubles  would  not  have  taken  place, 
had  the  French  8c  English  Consuls  been  on  friendly  terms  but 
there  appears  to  be  a jealous  feeling  existing  between  them.  The 
French  particularly  fearing  the  influence  which  the  English  Con- 
sul has  with  His  Highness.121  I feel  that  this  trouble  with  the 
French  may  have  a good  effect  on  His  Highness,  showing  him 
that  he  must  be  more  particular  in  what  he  says  8c  must  think 
before  speaking.  Having  an  earnest  desire  to  please  both  the 
English  8c  French  Consuls,  he  fails  in  pleasing  either.  . . . 

121.  For  the  French-English  quarrels  in  Zanzibar,  N.  R.  Bennett,  "France  and 
Zanzibar,  1844-1862,”  unpublished  paper. 
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42.  WILLIAM  G.  WEBB  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEMBER  1, 

I860.122 

. . . The  English  Consul  at  this  port  has  compelled  all  the 
native  English  Subjects  here  to  liberate  their  Slaves.  By  this 
order  about  4000  blacks  have  been  made  free.  These  natives 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  trading  in  Slaves,  but  those  liberated 
were  house  servants  8c  plantation  negroes.  This  order  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  has  had  a very  injurious  effect  upon  business  having 
caused  a great  excitement  among  the  natives.123 

H.B.M’s  Screw  Steamer  Brisk , Admiral  Keppel,124  left  this 
Port  the  26th  ultimo,  having  brought  here  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Capt’s  Speke  & Grant,  who  intend  to  travel  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.  Their  journey  is  purely  Scientific  8c  one  great 
object  is  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.125  Baron  Von- 
der-Decken,  a Lieut.  Col.  in  the  Hanoverian  Army  is  also  here 
intending  to  take  a sporting  trip  into  the  interior.126 

Dr.  Roocher,  the  young  German  Traveller  who  left  here  a 
year  since,  for  the  Lake  Nyasa  in  the  interior,  has  been  murdered 
in  that  vicinity.  The  murderers  were  arrested  there  8c  sent  to  this 
place.  There  were  four  prisoners  sent  down  by  the  Sultan  of  that 
country.  Two  of  whom  being  pronounced  innocent  have  been 
liberated,  the  other  two  through  the  exertions  of  the  English 
Consul  have  been  beheaded.127 

122.  Ms  Despatches  to  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

123.  A missionary  who  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  January  1862  noted  that  this  decree 
had  lapsed.  He  said:  “The  whole  transaction  was  found  to  be  a dead  letter.”  Charles 
New,  Life , Wanderings , and  Labours  in  Eastern  Africa  (London,  1873),  37. 

124.  Sir  Henry  Keppel  (1809-1904).  See  his  A Sailor's  Life  under  Four  Sovereigns 
(London,  1899),  III,  44-63. 

125.  The  story  of  this  expedition  is  told  in  John  Hanning  Speke,  Journal  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  (London,  1863). 

126.  A wealthy  German  explorer,  called  by  Besant  “a  veritable  Flying  Dutchman” 
because  of  his  extensive  explorations,  Baron  Carl  Claus  von  der  Decken  was  the 
author  of  the  magnificent  two-volume  account,  Reisen  in  Ost-Afrika  in  den  Jahren 
1859  bis  1861  (Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  1869  and  1871),  edited  after  his  death  by 
Otto  Kersten.  See  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ' Bourbon ’ Journal,  August  1863  (London, 
1933),  11;  Sir  Claude  Hollis,  “Von  Der  Decken,”  Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records,  50 
(1958),  63-7. 

127.  For  Roscher,  Sir  John  Gray,  “Albrecht  Roscher,”  Tanganyika  Notes  and 
Records,  50  (1958),  71-84;  O.  Hartled,  “Albrecht  Roscher,  ein  Pioner  deutscher 
Afrikaforschung,”  Afrika  Rundschau,  II  (1936/37),  209-12. 
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Two  Slavers  have  been  taken  in  this  neighborhood  within  a 
month.  One  a Bark  under  Mexican  Colors,  taken  by  H.B.M’s 
Str.  Lyra  without  any  Slaves  on  board.  The  other,  a Bark  with- 
out Colors  or  Papers  but  with  846  Slaves  on  board,  was  taken  by 
H.B.M’s  Str.  Brisk.  Both  of  these  vessels  were  evidently  American 
Built.  The  Slavers  are  very  active  on  this  coast,  two  having  loaded 
within  a short  time  near  Ebo.  The  English  are  increasing  their 
fleet  on  this  coast,  it  now  consists  of  Five  Steamers  exclusive  of 
the  Bombay  Fleet.  The  Commanders  of  H.B.M’s  vessels  say,  that 
the  American  Flag  is  mostly  used  by  the  Slavers.  . . . 

It  having  been  clearly  proved  that  Bueno  Ventura  Mas,  a 
Spaniard  Sc  Agent  for  the  Marseilles  House  of  Vidal  Sc  freres  at 
this  port  was  concerned  in  furnishing  cargoes  of  negroes,  to  the 
Slavers  on  this  coast,  the  French  Consul  deprived  him  of  the 
Agency  Sc  refused  to  protect  him  longer.  He  has  therefore  been 
forced  to  leave  this  place.128 

A treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  Sc  Navigation,  having  been 
negociated  Sc  rectified  between  His  Highness  Sc  the  Senates  of  the 
Hansiatic  Republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen  Sc  Hamburg,  John  Witt 
Esq129  has  been  appointed  Sc  recognised  by  His  Highness  as  Han- 
siatic Consul  at  this  Port.  The  treaty  dose  not  materially  differ 
from  those  of  the  other  nations,  the  citizens  of  the  Hansiatic  Re- 
public enjoying  the  same  priveleges  as  those  of  the  most  favored 
nations.  . . .13° 

The  relations  between  the  Government  of  His  Highness,  Sc 
this  Consulate  continue  of  a most  friendly  character  &.  . . . on 
the  last  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  His  Highness  caused  the  American  Flag  to  be 
hoisted  on  board  his  Frigate  the  Sha  Allum  at  noon.  Sc  saluted 
with  21  guns  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  This  is  the  first  time  His 
Highness  has  honored  the  American  Flag  in  this  manner.  . . . 


128.  See  document  XIX.40;  Derche  to  Thouvenel,  August  14,  1860,  P.Z.,  II. 

129.  Witt  was  representative  of  the  Hamburg  house  of  O’Swald.  He  served  as  their 
agent  at  various  times  in  Zanzibar  from  1858  to  1868.  After  leaving  Zanzibar  he 
became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Gaiser  and  Witt  trading  in  the  Lagos  region  of  west 
Africa.  Hieke,  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Handels  mit  Ostafrika,  138ff,  193-200, 
280. 

130.  For  the  treaty,  ibid.,  153-58;  Schramm,  Kaufleute , 477-83. 
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43.  WILLIAM  G.  WEBB  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  OCTOBER  27, 

I860.131 

. . . H.B.M’s  Str.  Punjaub  having  Brigadier  Coghlan132  on 
board,  arrived  here  from  Bombay  on  the  29th  ultimo,  8c  sailed 
the  18th  inst.  for  Aden,  8c  Bombay.  Brigadier  Coghlan  has  been 
appointed,  by  the  English  Gov’t,  to  inquire  into  the  differences 
existing  between  His  Highness,  Seyd  Majeed,  Sultan  of  this  place, 
8c  his  brother  Seyd  Thuanee,  Sultan  of  Muscat.  Nothing  is  known 
in  regard  to  what  arrangement  will  be  made  as  yet.  The  English 
Consul  here  informs  me  that  the  English  Gov’t  would  probably 
make  a proposal  to  the  other  governments  having  treaties  here  to 
guarantee  to  His  Highness  Seyd  Majeed  his  possessions,  8c  further 
to  agree  as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  case  of  His  Highness’ 
dying  childless,  which  event  might  take  place  any  time,  as  His 
Highness  is  quite  sickly.  What  the  English  Gov’t  would  probably 
wish,  is  for  His  Highness  to  appoint  a successor  8c  have  the  govern- 
ments having  treaties  here  guarantee  him  the  throne.  Could 
guarantees  of  this  kind  be  made,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
business  here,  as  it  would  remove  all  doubts  which  now  exist, 
and  destroy  the  unfortunate  jealousy  which  exists  between  the 
English  8c  French  Consuls  here,  8c  which  cannot  be  removed  in 
any  other  way. 

On  the  16th  inst,  I received  a letter  from  His  Highness,  asking 
my  opinion,  in  regard  to  his  right  to  arrest,  8c  punish,  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  breaking  the  peace  of  the  city  by  drunkeness 
or  other  means.133  I replied,  that  I felt  His  Highness  had  the  right 
to  arrest,  8c  imprison  any  Citizen  of  the  United  States  for  breaking 
the  peace,  immediately  informing  the  Consul  of  the  fact,  8c  giving 
the  person  up  to  his  disposal.  Similar  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
English,  French,  8c  Hanseatic  Consuls.  The  English  8c  Hanseatic 
Consuls  returned  replies  similar  to  my  own.  The  French  Consul 
has  not  given  an  answer  as  His  Highness  had  promised  him  that 
he  would  write  to  the  Consuls  here,  forbidding  Seamen  from  Ves- 


131.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

132.  Brigadier  W.  M.  Coughlan,  the  Political  Resident  at  Aden,  investigated  the 
dispute  between  the  heirs  of  Said  bin  Sultan.  Coupland,  Exploitation  of  East  Africa, 
26-31. 

133.  See  document  XVI.34. 
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sels  of  War  having  liberty  here,  8c  afterwards  declining  to  do  so, 
probably  on  account  of  the  English  Consuls  objecting  to  it. 

The  reason  of  the  French  Consuls  asking  this  of  His  Highness 
was,  because  some  French  property  had  been  destroyed  by  Sea- 
men from  an  English  Vessel  of  War,  who  were  ashore  on  liberty. 
Sc  His  Highness  has  not  a sufficient  police  force  to  prevent  such 
occurrences.  On  account  of  this  promise  having  been  given,  the 
Seamen  of  the  French  S.  Steamer  Somme  were  not  allowed  liberty 
on  shore  during  the  three  months  she  laid  here.  Since  then  an- 
other French  Subject  has  been  assaulted  by  Seamen  from  an  Eng- 
lish Man  of  War,  Sc  the  French  Consul  now  demands  of  His 
Highness  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise,  and  has  addressed  a circu- 
lar to  the  Hanseatic  Consul  Sc  myself  stating  the  circumstances  Sc 
asking  our  opinions.  We  replied  that  we  felt  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  have  regulations  made  by  which  Seamen  from  Vessels  of 
War  should  have  liberty  outside  the  City  limits  . . . but  said 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  misunderstanding  between  the  French 
Consul  Sc  His  Highness.  The  French  Consul  has  declined  having 
personal  intercourse  with  His  Highness  until  he  complies  with  his 
promise.  Owing  to  the  frequent  visits  of  English  8c  French  Vessels 
of  War  . . . this  is  an  affair  of  more  importance  to  them  than  to 
other  nations.  Owing  to  the  arresting  & sending  to  Lamu  of  a serv- 
ant of  the  English  Consul  without  his  consent  by  the  government 
here,  the  English  Consul  has  hauled  down  his  flag,  8c  informed  the 
Gov’t  here,  that  he  will  have  no  further  intercourse  with  it  until 
the  servant  is  returned  to  him,  which  will  of  course  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible.  . . . 

44.  WILLIAM  G.  WEBB  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER  27, 

I860.134 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  disasterous  wreck  of 
the  American  Bark  Guide  of  Salem,  Mass,  on  her  passage  from 
Zanzibar  to  Aden,  near  Ras  Haffoun  on  the  North  East  Coast  of 
Africa.  This  sad  affair  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Septr 
last,  vessel  Sc  cargo  a total  loss,  everything  having  been  plundered 
by  the  natives.  The  Captain,  Crew,  8c  Passengers  arrived  at  the 

134.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 
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Port  of  Aden  from  Maculla  (on  the  Coast  of  Arabia)  on  the  23d 
October  entirely  destitute. 

The  Guide  was  a fine  Bark  of  495  Tons  built  at  Salem  in  1857 
and  was  owned  by  John  Bertram  Esq  of  that  city.  Her  cargo  con- 
sisting of  Cotton  Goods,  Tobacco,  Specie,  8cc  was  valued  at  $40,000 
to  $50,000.135 

When  the  rumor  of  the  loss  of  a vessel  reached  here,  8c  before 
her  nationality  was  known,  I wrote  a letter  to  His  Highness  re- 
questing him,  to  give  me  the  limits  of  his  territory  on  the  Coast 
of  Africa.  The  reply  he  sent  me  was  a very  unsatisfactory  one. 
He  stated  that  he  had  soldiers  8c  Custom  Houses  on  the  Coast 
from  Toonga  to  Magdusha136  8c  further  mentioning  the  Coast  be- 
yond Magdusha  to  Mirabut  as  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of 
Soumalis  over  whom  he  could  have  no  control,  neither  decidely 
claiming  or  denying  his  right  to  the  country.  I afterward  called 
upon  His  Highness,  8c  told  him  that  his  letter  was  very  unsatis- 
factory 8c  all  I asked  was  a simple  question  8c  I wanted  a straight 
forward  answer  in  writing.  He  then  denied  any  claim  on  the 
coast  to  the  northward  of  Mugdusha  [and]  said  he  had  no  power 
beyond  that  port,  but  that  the  natives  from  the  northward  when 
they  came  to  Zanzibar,  called  themselves  his  people  in  order  to  get 
presents  from  him,  8c  that  I should  have  it  in  writing,  8c  the  same 
day  sent  me  an  official  letter,  in  which  he  claims  only  the  country 
between  Toonga  8c  Mugdusha.  This  is  the  extent  of  territory 
which  is  also  recognised  as  belonging  to  him  by  the  English  8c 
French  Governments.  . . . 


45.  WILLIAM  G.  WEBB  TO  LEWIS  CASS,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER  31, 

I860.137 

. . . His  Highness  seized  a Spanish  Brig  called  the  Formosa  Es- 
trella at  the  port  of  Lamu  ...  on  suspicion  of  being  a Slaver, 
8c  had  her  brought  here  on  the  14th  November.  She  had  no 
Slaves  on  board.  After  her  arrival  here  His  Highness  addressed 
letters  to  the  several  Consuls  here  asking  advice  in  regard  to  the 


135.  The  wreck  of  the  Guide,  J.  McMullan  master,  is  described  in  Putnam, 
“Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,"  E.I .H.C.,  LX  (1924),  23-5. 

136.  Tungwe  to  Mogadishu. 

137.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 
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proper  course  to  pursue  with  her.  Feeling  that  it  was  an  affair 
which  did  not  concern  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I 
declined  giving  any  opinion.  . . . She  still  lies  in  port  here,  His 
Highness  not  having  come  to  any  decision.  . . . 

46.  WILLIAM  G.  WEBB  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  ZANZIBAR, 

MAY  11,  1861. 138 

. . . For  the  last  two  months  the  English  have  been  making  use 
of  strong  measures  to  suppress  the  Slave  Trade  from  this  place 
to  the  Arabian  Coast  Sc  Persian  Gulf. 

H.B.M’s  Steamer  Lyra , Captain  Oldfield,139  having  seized 
several  native  vessels  (concerned  in  this  trade)  between  here  Sc 
Lamoo,  came  into  this  harbor  on  the  31st  March,  Sc  remained 
until  the  15th  of  April,  sending  out  expeditions  in  boats  which 
were  successful  in  taking  several  dows,  not  always  without  resist- 
ance however.  Dows  were  seized  immediately  after  getting  under- 
way scarcely  waiting  for  them  to  get  fairly  out  of  the  harbour. 
They  also  boarded  Sc  searched  every  dow  that  left  the  Port.  Having 
seized  several  dows  & obtained  upward  of  Two  hundred  Slaves, 
she  left  here  the  15th  of  April  for  the  Seychelle  Islands,  first  sink- 
ing the  prizes  taken,  in  the  harbour. 

As  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  with  His  Highness 
Sc  the  English  Government,  Slavery  is  a legal  trade,  from  Kelwa 
on  the  South  to  Lamoo  on  the  North  if  carried  on  in  Arab  ves- 
sels belonging  to  His  Highness’  Subjects.  I do  not  think  that  the 
proceedings  of  Capt  Oldfield  have  been  perfectly  justifiable  in 
every  particular,  or  that  he  has  in  every  case  shown  a regard 
for  the  rights  of  His  Highness,  but  he  has  been  earnestly  seconded 
by  the  English  Consul,  Sc  His  Highness  who  is  certainly  a weak  Sc 
inefficient  ruler,  has  either  from  fear  or  from  indifference,  al- 
lowed him  to  take  his  own  course  without  making  any  objections.140 

The  strong  measures  taken  by  the  English  Government  to  sup- 
press the  Slave  trade  are  very  injurious  to  business,  Sc  as  Slavery 
among  the  Arabs  is  merely  a name,  their  Slaves  being  treated 

138.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

139.  Rudolphus  Oldfield  (1789-1863).  DN.B.,  XIV,  995.  See  also  Clowes,  The 
Royal  Navy , VII,  137. 

140.  See  N.  R.  Bennett,  Studies  in  East  African  History  (Boston,  1963),  33-4,  for 
this  issue. 
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like  members  of  their  families,  these  proceedings  seem  to  be 
unnecessary.  . . . 

47.  WILLIAM  G.  WEBB  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  SEPTEM- 
BER 19,  1861. 141 

. . . Lieut.  Col.  C.  P.  Rigby,  H.B.M’s  Consul  . . . left  here  the 
6th  inst  on  his  way  to  Europe  on  Medical  Certificate.142  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure  he  wrote  me  a letter  requesting  me  to  pro- 
tect the  English  Subjects  residing  in  Zanzibar  until  the  arrival 
of  his  successor.  As  the  British  Indian  Subjects  at  the  place  num- 
ber some  Four  Thousand  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should 
be  left  here  to  look  after  their  interests.  I therefore  complied  with 
his  request.  . . . 

The  present  proceedings  of  the  English  Vessels  of  War  on  this 
Coast  are  in  my  opinion  both  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  existing 
treaties  between  the  English  Government  & that  of  His  Highness, 
& will  cause  a strong  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  His  Highness  if 
they  are  continued  in.143 

The  English  Vessels  of  War  fit  out  armed  boats  which  cruise 
along  the  coast  from  Ebo  to  Lamoo,  for  the  ostensible  reason  of 
preventing  the  shipment  of  Slaves,  but  it  appears  from  strong 
evidence  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  boarding  all  native  craft 
they  meet  & too  often  “robbing”  them  of  everything  they  may  hap- 
pen to  want.  Wether  the  above  is  true  or  not  remains  to  be 
proved,  but  the  evidence  in  support  of  these  statements  is  very 
strong. 

On  the  17th  inst  information  was  received  here  from  the  Port 
of  Tanga,  that  two  English  Armed  Boats  entered  that  port  on  or 
about  the  10th  inst,  fired  upon  two  Dhows  at  anchor  there  Sc 
loaded  ready  for  sea,  Sc  bound  to  this  Port,  their  cargo  consisting 
of  Orchella  Weed,144  Cocoa  Nuts  Sec.  The  Captain  Sc  crew  being 

141.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV.  William  H.  Seward  was 
Secretary  of  State  from  1861  to  1869. 

142.  When  Rigby  left  Zanzibar  the  French  representative  reported  that  the  Indian 
residents,  because  of  the  British  official’s  harsh  regulations,  rejoiced  as  if  it  were 
“the  termination  of  a great  catastrophe.”  Jablonski  to  Thuvenel,  September  7,  1861, 
P.Z.,  II. 

143.  See  document  XIX.46. 

144.  Orchilla  weed  was  used  to  make  purple  and  crimson  dye.  Roberts,  Embassy 
to  the  Eastern  Courts , 14. 
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ignorant  blacks  were  alarmed  8c  jumped  on  shore  (the  dhows  in 
that  Port  anchor  close  to  the  bank).  The  crews  from  the  boats 
got  on  board,  cut  their  cables,  took  the  larger  one  a short  distance 
outside  8c  set  her  on  fire;  from  the  smaller  one  they  threw  the 
Orchella  Weed  into  the  sea,  8c  took  her  to  sea  with  them. 

These  dhows  were  taken  from  a Port  in  His  Highness  domin- 
ions 8c  where  he  has  a Governor  residing.  The  reason  for  doing 
so  is  not  given;  neither  can  any  plausable  excuse  be  made,  as  by 
the  terms  of  the  English  Treaty  with  His  Highness  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Slave  trade,  that  trade  is  permitted  between  the 
Ports  of  Keelwa  on  the  South  and  of  Lamu  on  the  North  8c  as 
these  dhows  were  seized  within  these  limits  it  cannot  be  from  that 
reason  for  although  they  had  no  slaves  on  board,  still  if  they  had 
had  a cargo  of  them,  they  were  within  the  limits  where  the  Slave 
trade  is  permitted.  Such  statements  as  the  above  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  Officers  of  English  Vessels  of  War  seem  incredible, 
but  I have  today  received  a letter  from  His  Highness  informing 
me  of  the  Seizure  of  these  two  dhows  while  lying  at  anchor  in  his 
Port  of  Tanga  on  the  coast,  8c  further  that  the  cargoes  in  these 
two  dhows  belonged  to  a French  Subject  residing  at  this  place. 

As  both  the  English  Admiral  for  the  East  Coast  Station  and 
the  new  English  Consul  are  expected  here  shortly,  I feel  explana- 
tions will  be  asked  for  by  His  Highness  8c  an  inquiry  made  which 
will  prevent  a repetition  of  such  affairs,  for  it  seems  as  though 
these  things  cannot  be  justified  by  the  English  Government. 

Should  the  English  Government  support  their  officers,  in  these 
outrages  8c  insults  to  His  Highness  (but  which  I cannot  believe 
possible)  some  course  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  other  Govern- 
ments represented  here  for  the  protection  of  the  Property  of  their 
citizens  or  subjects,  which  may  be  afloat  in  vessels  having  His 
Highness  Flag  (for  His  Highness  is  too  weak  to  afford  any  pro- 
tection himself),  as  nearly  every  article  exported  from  Zanzibar 
is  first  imported  from  the  coast,  & the  foreign  merchants  residing 
here  advance  money  to  Agents  to  purchase  produce  for  them  on 
the  Coast,  8c  ship  it  to  them  at  Zanzibar  in  native  craft  under 
the  Arab  Flag.  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  a continuance 
of  such  outrages  as  the  one  at  Tanga  will  either  cause  the  ruin 
of  the  commerce  of  Zanzibar  or  compel  the  governments  repre- 
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sented  here,  to  take  some  course  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
citizens  or  subjects  doing  business  here.  . . ,145 

48.  WILLIAM  G.  WEBB  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEM- 

BER 31,  1861. 146 

. . . Lieut  Col  Lewis  Pelly147  H.B.M’s  Consul  arrived  here  on 
the  17th  of  Oct.  last,  8c  appears  disposed  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
such  affairs,  as  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Department  under  date 
of  19th  Sept  last.148  He  was  accompanied  by  His  Highness’  rebel 
brother  Seyd  Bargushe,  who  returned  here  from  Bombay  with 
the  consent  of  His  Highness.149  His  reception  was  very  cool  8c 
his  situation  here  is  very  unpleasant,  as  with  the  one  exception 
of  occupying  the  seat  belonging  to  him  by  rights  in  His  High- 
ness’ Burzer,150  he  has  no  attention  shown  him  whatever,  no  sub- 
jects of  His  Highness  being  allowed  to  visit  him.  . . . 

49.  WILLIAM  G.  WEBB  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH 

14,  1862. 151 

Having  on  the  10th  inst.  learned  that  the  English  Consul  had 
requested  the  removal  of  His  Excellency  Seyd  Soud152  from  his 
Office  as  Governor  of  Lamu,  I together  with  the  French  8c  Hansea- 
tic Consuls,  addressed  official  letters  to  the  English  Consul,  ex- 
pressing our  great  disapprobation  of  such  proceedings.  . . . The 
French  Consul  owing  to  large  amounts  of  French  property  being 
at  risk  at  Lamu,  wrote  in  much  stronger  terms. 

145.  Continued  British  actions  led  the  American  and  French  representatives  to 
present  a resolution  against  the  British  method  of  repressing  the  slave  trade. 
Jablonski  to  M.  A.  E.,  March  31,  1863,  P.Z.,  II. 

146.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

147.  Lewis  Pelly  (1825-1892)  entered  the  army  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1841, 
rising  eventually  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General.  He  succeeded  Rigby  as  British 
representative  in  Zanzibar.  D.NJ3.,  XVI,  720-21. 

148.  See  document  XIX.47. 

149.  See  documents  XIX.38  and  39. 

150.  Swahili- baraza,  the  Sultan's  place  of  public  audience. 

151.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

152.  Saud  bin  Hilal,  eldest  son  of  Hilal  bin  Said,  had  a reputation  as  a loyal 
servant  of  Sultan  Majid,  and  as  an  official  who  kept  the  area  around  Lamu  at  peace. 
He  died  in  the  fall  of  1862.  Jablonski  to  M.  A.  E.,  November  28,  1862,  January  11, 
1863,  December  19,  1863,  C.C.Z.,  II.  Consul  Rigby  stretched  the  truth,  as  he  often 
did,  when  he  asserted  that  Webb  favored  the  removal  of  Saud.  Rigby  to  Forbes, 
October  5,  1861,  in  Rigby  to  Wood,  October  6,  1861,  Secret  Letters  Received 
(Various),  India  Office  Archives. 
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The  affair  of  Salam  Jibrane  . . . was  the  first  cause  of  the  ill  feel- 
ing between  the  last  English  Consul  8c  Seyd  Soud.  Seyd  Soud,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  His  Highness  from  Zanzibar,  arrested  Salam 
Jibrane,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  English  Consul,  8c  took 
him  to  Lamu,  but  on  His  Highness’  return,  owing  to  the  protest 
of  the  English  Consul,  he  ordered  Salam  Jibrane  to  be  returned 
here  8c  recalled  Seyd  Soud  from  Lamu,  8c  did  not  permit  of  his 
return  there  until  after  the  departure  of  the  English  Consul  for 
Europe. 

It  appears  that  the  reason  of  his  recall  now  is,  owing  to  the 
representation  of  the  last  English  Consul  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

Seyd  Soud  is  a nephew  of  His  Highness,  8c  a man  of  good  abili- 
ties, & is  I think  the  best  man  in  the  place  to  hold  the  position  as 
Govenor  of  Lamu,  8c  the  other  Consuls  are  of  the  same  opinion 
as  myself,  8c  owing  to  the  trade  carried  on  at  that  Port  by  not 
only  citizens  of  the  United  States  but  all  the  other  Europeans 
it  is  desirable  that  His  Highness  should  have  a man  there  in  whom 
the  foreign  Consuls  can  have  confidence.  . . . 

50.  WILLIAM  W.  GOODHUE  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JUNE 

30,  1862. 153 

. . . This  is  the  first  Quarter  for  Several  years  that  there  has  been 
no  arrivals  & departures  of  American  vessels  at  this  port.  This  is 
not  only  owing  to  the  enormous  price  of  Domestics  at  home  but 
also  owing  to  the  extreme  low  price  of  Ivory  8c  Gum  Copal.  The 
former  articles  being  the  only  imports  into  and  the  latter  the 
only  exports  from  Zanzibar  to  any  am’t  in  Am’n  vessels  after  the 
crushing  of  the  Rebellion  Zanzibar  business  must  revive.  It  is  now 
comparatively  speaking  dead.  . . . 

51.  DANIEL  H.  MANSFIELD  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  SALEM,  MAY  4, 

1863. 154 

. . . Before  the  present  war  there  has  been  twelve  thousand  Bales 
of  Manufactured  Cotton  Goods  exported  to  Zanzibar  per  annum. 

153.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV.  William  Goodhue  served 
as  American  representative  from  November  1862  to  November  1863.  Speer  to  Seward, 
November  26,  1862,  Goodhue  to  Seward,  November  2,  1863,  ibid. 

154.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 
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I think  since  the  war  not  more  than  one  thousand  Bales  in  all 
have  been  sent.  From  the  Sale  of  these  Cottons  funds  are  made 
with  . . . which  to  procure  return  Cargoes,  unlike  other  places  or 
ports  in  India  there  being  no  Sale  for  Bills  of  Exchange  on 
England.  . . . 

52.  RUFUS  GREENE  TO  FREDERICK  SEWARD,  PROVIDENCE,  MAY  4, 

1863.155 

Herein  I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  this  day  of  your  letter 
. . . containing  the  enquiry  “If  within  my  knowledge  there  were 
any  such  restrictions  upon  our  trade  with  Zanzibar  as  to  require, 
or  make  expedient,  any  further  negotiations.”  I beg  to  say  in 
answer,  none  whatever. 

The  treaty  existing  was  made  with  the  late  Imaum,  who  died 
while  I resided  at  Zanzibar  in  1857.156  Its  stipulations  I regard  as 
exceedingly  favourable  to  American  Trade,  the  duty  on  imports 
being  five  per  cent  on  their  market  value,  payable  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  at  the  option  of  the  seller.  Every  facility  is  allowed  to  all 
Agents  of  the  Foreign  houses  resident  there  as  well  as  to  Strangers 
or  new  comers,  and  I may  truly  say  almost  every  indulgence  also. 
Complaints  against  offenders  or  debtors  are  instantly  attented  to 
by  the  King  Syed  Majid  in  person  and  all  wrongs  are  fully  re- 
dressed. I have  never  been  in  any  Country  or  City  where  the 
person  or  property  of  foreigners  was  so  secure  or  safe  as  in  Zanzi- 
bar. I resided  there  two  years  and  during  that  time  my  transactions 
in  trade  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  British 
Government  through  their  . . . Agent  hold  close  espionage  over 
this  Island  and  were  it  not  for  the  French  who  of  late  years  keep 
a vigilant  Consul  steadily  there  to  checkmate  the  former,  I 
should  fear  the  seizure  of  the  Island  by  Great  Britain  on  some 
flimsy  pretence.  . . . My  personal  acquaintance  with  Zanzibar 
added  to  twelve  years  experience  through  my  agents  doing  a 
large  business  there  all  this  time  permits  me  to  say  I cannot  see 
a shadow  of  good  reason  why  we  as  a nation  can  gain  any  increase 


155.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV.  Frederick  Seward,  son  of 
William  Seward,  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  from  1861  to  1869.  DAJ$., 
XVI,  612-13. 

156.  Said  bin  Sultan  died  in  1856. 
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of  trade  by  disturbing  a good  advantageous  treaty  and  attempting 
to  obtain  a new  one. 

53.  WILLIAM  W.  GOODHUE  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  SEP- 

TEMBER 28,  1863. 157 

The  prospect  for  American  business  in  Zanzibar  looks  brighter 
than  it  has  for  years.  The  roads  over  on  the  Coast  leading  into 
the  Interior  of  Africa  which  have  been  closed  for  over  a year 
by  the  wars  amongst  the  natives  are  now  open  and  the  two  great 
staples  of  Am’n  Exports,  Ivory  & Gum  Copal,  are  coming  along.158 
This  with  the  very  favorable  news  . . . from  the  United  States  will 
produce  a very  favorable  effect  upon  all  Zanzibar  trade  for  at 
home  Domestics  (the  foundation  of  all  our  Zanzibar  business) 
must  decline. 

All  foreigners  resident  here  have  strongly  sympathised  with 
the  Southern  Rebellionists  and  the  English  Consul,  (R.L.  Play- 
fair),159 once  jokingly  remarked  in  my  presence  that  the  feathers 
of  our  old  bird  (meaning  the  American  Eagle),  were  almost  gone. 
I told  him  that  our  typical  representative  on  the  Arms  of  the 
U.S.A.  was  merely  changing  his  feathers  and  would  eventually 
come  out  a stronger  and  more  brilliant  bird.  . . . 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  had  a salute  of  twenty-one  Guns 
from  H.H.  Corvette  Sharlem  and  I had  the  honor  of  rec’g  a visit 
from  His  Highness  the  next  day.  He  has  always  sympathised 
strongly  with  the  U.S.  Government.  . . . 

54.  WILLIAM  E.  HINES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JANUARY 

4,  1864.160 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  His  Highness,  Syud  Madjid, 
the  Sultan  returned  from  his  trip  to  Lamoo  on  the  27th  ulto. 
having  succeded  in  quelling  the  rebellion  among  his  subjects, 

157.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  IV. 

158.  Probably  the  wars  between  the  Nyamwezi  leader  Mnywa  Sere  and  the  Arabs 
of  Tabora.  See  Coupland,  Exploitation  of  East  Africa,  67-8. 

159.  R.  L.  Playfair  (1828-1899)  of  the  Indian  Army  served  at  Zanzibar  from  1863 
to  1865.  Coupland,  Exploitation  of  East  Africa,  57-8;  Edward  C.  Tabler  (ed.),  The 
Zambezi  Papers  of  Richard  Thornton  (London,  1963),  II,  312n. 

160.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V.  William  E.  Hines  first 
arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  1858  to  serve  as  agent  for  Rufus  Greene.  He  served  as 
American  representative  from  1863  until  his  departure  from  Zanzibar  in  1865.  Hines 
to  Seward,  November  6,  1863,  March  31,  1865,  ibid. 
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bringing  with  him,  as  a sort  of  hostage,  a son  of  the  principal 
chief  of  Lamoo. 

At  my  request,  His  Highness  has  proclaimed  a law  that  Ameri- 
can Gold  of  $20  and  less  shall  be  current  at  par.  This  law  was 
made  public  yesterday  at  12  o’clock  meridian.  He  had  previously 
made  French  8c  English  money  and  the  Indian  Rupee  current. 
This  will  enable  American  Merchants  to  lay  down  funds  for  pur- 
chase of  homeward  cargoes  without  much  loss.  The  Export  trade 
from  Zanzibar  to  the  United  States  is,  and  will  be  much  larger 
then  imports  from  there,  for  some  time  to  come.161 

His  Highness  paid  me  a visit  at  this  Consulate  on  the  2d  inst. 
At  the  interview  I asked  him  if  on  any  occasion  he  had  ever  said 
to  any  American  Consul  that  he  should  throw  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  American  trade  in  Powder  and  munitions  of  war.  He  em- 
phatically said  he  had  not,  and  declared  himself  always  willing 
to  consider  Americans  as  equal  to  the  most  favored  under  any 
treaty.  He  said,  that  until  our  unfortunate  war  the  Americans 
had  done  a large  and  steadily  increasing  trade  and  he  wished  to 
see  it  still  further  increased.  As  for  Powder  and  Muskets  he 
wished  to  see  them  imported  largely,  as  every  increase  in  any 
branch  of  trade  denotes  increased  prosperity  among  his  people. 

He  considered  our  treaty  a good  one,  however,  though  not  of 
such  length  as  others,  he  considered  American  rights  equal  to  the 
rights  of  others.  I cannot  therefore  for  the  present  recommend  any 
change  in  the  Treaty.  . . . 

For  the  next  three  or  four  months,  or  during  the  Continuance 
of  the  N.E.  Monsoon,  His  Highness  [has]  forbidden  any  slaves  to 
be  exported  from  this  Island  or  from  Keelwa.  This  is  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  the  Annual  Exportation  of  Slaves  to  the  North- 
ern ports,  and  to  Arabia.  . . . 

55.  WILLIAM  E.  HINES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  MARCH 

31,  1864.162 

. . . The  Sultans  order  forbidding  exportation  or  importation 
of  any  slaves  to  or  from  any  part  in  His  Highness  dominions, 

161.  The  proclamation  was  dated  January  1,  1864;  it  made  one  dollar  in  American 
gold  equal  to  a Maria  Theresa  dollar.  The  proclamation  is  in  E-33,  Zanzibar 
Archives.  The  British  residents  thought  the  Americans  had  secured  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage from  this  decree.  See  Playfair  to  Majid,  February  3,  1865;  Playfair  to  Gonne, 
March  15,  1865,  E-46,  ibid. 

162.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V. 
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expires  ...  30  days  from  to  day.  This  order,  causing  much  indig- 
nation among  H.H.  subjects,  was  made  to  prevent  if  possible  the 
exportation  of  slaves  to  Northern  African  and  Arabian  ports.  The 
absence  of  English  men  of  war  for  several  weeks  enabled  the 
Northern  Arabs  to  smuggle  away  nearly  as  many  as  in  former 
years.  The  presence  of  three  Men  of  War  at  this  time  has  pretty 
effectually  stopped  it.  His  Highness  having  made  the  above  order 
this  year,  the  English  hope  he  will  be  induced  to  do  the  same  the 
next  8c  succeding  years,  till  at  last  there  will  be  a final  abolition 
of  a legal  slave  trade  in  H.H.  dominions. 

A new  branch  of  industry  and  commerce  is  about  being  started 
on  this  island,  viz:  the  production  of  Sugar.  An  English  Company 
with  large  capital  are  now  established;  who  have  taken  jointly 
with  H.  Highness  two  large  plantations.  The  Sultan  furnishes 
land,  labor  of  negroes,  & houses.  The  English  company  the  capi- 
tal, and  necessary  machinery.  Profits  to  be  shared.  The  soil  of  the 
island  being  so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Cane,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  success.  And  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  business  of  the 
island.  Heretofore  it  has  only  been  tried  on  a small  scale,  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  first  year  or  two  discouraging  further 
efforts.  . . ,163 


56.  WILLIAM  E.  HINES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JUNE  30, 

1864.164 

. . . The  English  Government  have  recently  made  a new  Naval 
Station,  the  “East  India  and  East  Africa  Station,”  with  head 
quarters  at  Bombay.  Zanzibar  will  be  a Naval  Depot,  as  it  has 
in  fact  been  for  a long  time  a rendezvous  for  the  cruisers.  . . . 
This  season  they  have  had  very  little  success,  having  taken  but  a 
few  Dhows,  some  of  them  being  obliged  to  give  up  again.  The 
Steamer  Ariel  captured  the  Spanish  ship  America,  I think  in 
March  last,  near  Nos  Beh.  A prise  crew  was  put  on  board  and  it 
was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  to  be  determined  by  joint  commission  if 
she  was  a legal  capture  as  a Slaver.  . . . 

163.  This  venture  was  under  the  direction  of  H.  A.  Fraser,  a former  Indian  Navy 
officer,  who  had  retired  to  Zanzibar.  See  Coupland,  Exploitation  of  East  Africa 
78-81,  for  the  unsuccessful  outcome  of  the  scheme. 

164.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V. 
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57.  WILLIAM  E.  HINES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  OCTOBER 

25,  1864.165 

I have  the  honor  to  wait  on  you  to  day  with  my  yearly  report 
of  trade  Sec  of  this  island. 

I enclose  for  your  information  Table  No.  1 showing  arrival 
and  departure  of  Merchant  Vessels  at  this  port;166  Table  No.  2 
showing  productions  of  the  island  . . .167  and  table  No.  4 showing 
the  most  important  articles  imported  to  this  part,  from  Foreign 
ports.168 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statistical  information 
relating  to  trade,  because  the  Books  of  the  Custom  House  are  kept 
in  the  Guzeratti169  language.  Vessels  arriving  are  never  required 
to  leave  or  show  a manifest  at  the  Custom  house.  Vessels  departing 
are  never  required  to  go  through  any  formalities  at  the  Custom 
House;  but  when  ready  for  sea  after  obtaining  their  Consuls 
clearance  lift  their  Anchors  and  go  to  sea.  After  a vessel  has  gone, 
and  the  Consignee  finds  time,  he  calls  the  Collector  to  his  house, 
where  the  duties  are  settled  by  his  own  account.  The  utmost  con- 
fidence is  placed  in  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  white  man; 
and  I do  not  think  that  confidence  was  ever  abused.  There  again 
except  in  the  American  Consulate,  no  statistics  of  trade  are  kept 
by  each  Consul,  of  Vessels  arriving  at  their  Consulates.  The  above 
reasons  will  show  you  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  perfectly 
valuable  statistical  information. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  is  situated  between  the  paralels  of  5° 
and  7°  S.  latitudes;  is  about  20  to  25  miles  from  the  main  land 
of  Africa,  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  20  in  breadth.  The  govern- 
ment is  despotic;  the  will  and  want  of  the  Sultan  being  law.  The 
present  ruler  is  Madjid  bin  Syeed  bin  Saltan,  a son  of  the  late 
Imam  of  Muscat.  The  Sultan  is  affable  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners,  kind  to  his  people,  and  endeavors  to  be  a just  ruler. 
He  has  proved  himself  a good  friend  to  Europeans  and  Americans, 
encourages  their  trade,  and  grants  them  privileges,  few  such 

165.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V. 

166.  See  Appendix,  p.  551,  for  Table  1. 

167.  See  Appendix,  p.  551,  for  Table  2. 

168.  See  Appendix,  p.  552,  for  Table  4. 

169.  Gujerati. 
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Sultans  would  do.  He  is  very  young,  and  inexperienced,  but  his 
wish  and  aim  to  be  a good  ruler  makes  up  for  many  defects. 

Zanzibar  is  a very  fertil  island,  but  very  sparsely  cultivated. 
Vegetation  is  very  rank,  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  most  excellent 
and  of  good  depth;  needing  only  careful  cultivation  to  bring  forth 
such  crops  as  would  enrich  the  owners  of  the  land. 

The  island  produces  Cloves,  Peppers  & Cocoa  nuts  for  export 
in  large  quantities;  in  small  quantities  Sugar,  oils  Sec. 

There  are  many  fine  plantations  on  the  island,  on  which  cloves 
and  Cocoanuts  are  grown  in  great  abundance.  The  Clove  tree 
bear  every  year,  one  producing  a large  crop,  and  the  next  year  a 
small  one.  The  plant  was  introduced  from  Singapore  and  Bour- 
bon, some  25  to  30  years  ago;170  and  the  plantations  have  been  ex- 
tended so  rapidly  that  Zanzibar  has  become  the  largest  clove  pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world.  Ten  years  ago  the  cloves  from  this 
island  were  as  handsome  and  of  almost  as  good  quality  as  any 
grown,  but  the  trees  have  been  neglected.  Year  after  year  goes  by, 
and  the  tree  is  never  trimmed,  a dead  branch  even  is  not  taken 
off:  the  tree  is  suff erred  to  go  to  ruin  for  want  of  care  alone.  Speak 
to  an  Arab  about  it  he  will  very  quietly  say  “My  father  did  not 
trim  or  prune  the  trees  why  should  I?”  He  will  also  tell  you  that 
as  God  gave  the  tree  so  he  will  take  care  of  it  without  any  human 
Agency.  Arabs  are  fatalists.  The  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  tree  is  that  the  crop  diminishes,  is  poorer  in  every  respect 
year  by  year,  and  of  course  as  the  Cloves  grow  poorer  so  must  the 
price  decline.  Cloves  from  Singapore  will  bring  in  the  London 
market  about  four  hundred  per  ct  more  than  Zanzibar  does — 
and  why?  Simply  because  the  trees  are  neglected,  and  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  cloves  themselves  are  equally  as  good, 
as  far  as  strength  goes,  and  as  good  for  making  oils  as  any 
cloves  in  the  world;  the  only  difference  being  that  these  are 
smaller,  and  owing  to  many  being  allowed  to  flower  out  before 
being  picked,  are  without  the  heads  or  buds.  Young  trees  will 
and  do  produce  as  handsome  cloves  as  any  Amboyna  cloves.  Zanzi- 
bar Cloves  are  often  sent  by  the  cargo  to  Singapore  where  they  are 
mixed  with  others  and  there  lose  their  character,  and  name  of 
Zanzibar  cloves.  There  are  on  the  island  by  estimate  say  500,000 

170.  For  the  introduction  of  cloves,  Gray,  History  of  Zanzibar,  96-7,  129. 
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trees,  producing  year  by  year  an  average  of  7,500,000  lbs.  The 
extreme  low  prices  of  cloves,  not  proving  remunerative  to  the 
proprietors  of  plantations  as  in  former  times,  has  caused  the 
Arabs  to  give  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  Cocoanuts.  The 
whole  island  is  almost  a forest  of  Cocoanut  trees.  There  is  a great 
demand  for  the  ripe  fruit,  which  sells  at  from  $6-10$  per  thou- 
sand. Most  of  them  are  purchased  by  French  houses,  who  take 
out  the  meat  from  the  shell,  dry  it  a number  of  days  in  the  sun, 
is  then  bagged  up  and  sent  to  Marseilles  to  be  made  into  oil. 
It  is  probably  a very  remunerative  trade,  as  the  French  have  very 
many  vessels  of  large  tonnage  engaged  in  this  trade.  A great  many 
are  also  sent  to  Hamburg,  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Many  are  also 
used  on  the  island  for  making  oil.  The  Arabs  find  the  growing 
of  Cocoa  Nuts  a very  profitable  thing  for  them,  and  the  trees 
require  no  trimming,  no  care.  The  Father  of  Mercies  planted 
Cocoa  Nut  trees,  as  will  be  found  in  every  case,  among  the 
laziest  people  of  the  earth,  and  Millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  obtain  a livlihood  from  these  trees  alone,  which  acquire 
no  nurture  from  the  hand  of  man.  On  this  island  are  about 
450,000  Cocoa  Nut  trees,  producing  annually  say  45,000,000  Cocoa 
Nuts.  Chili  Peppers,  or  Bird  Peppers  are  raised  plentifully  on  the 
island,  and  find  markets  with  the  American,  English  and  Ham- 
burg houses.  The  crop  the  past  year  was  not  far  from  1,050,000 
pounds. 

Almost  everything  else  grown  on  the  island  is  for  island  con- 
sumption. Rice  is  imported  largely  from  Bengal  and  Madagascar. 
Enough  might  be  raised  on  the  island  for  consumption  and  for 
export.  But  the  character  of  the  Negro  and  natural  indolence 
forbids  him  seeking  new  channels  of  industry. 

Imports  from  the  Coast  . . . are  very  large.  Indeed  nearly  the 
whole  foreign  export  trade  of  Zanzibar  is  in  produce  from  the 
Coast.  Ivory  and  Gum  Copal,  in  value  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant articles.  Ivory  comes  mostly  from  Keelwa,  Unyamezzi171 
(or  land  of  the  moon),  Ugogo-Bani-Massai,172  Pangana  and  the 
Bin  Addah  Coast.  Ivory  from  every  locality  has  its  distinct  pecu- 
liarities, which  an  export  trader  will  easily  know.  Ivory  here  is 

171.  The  land  of  the  Nyamwezi;  see  document  XIV.  1,  note  5. 

172.  For  these  two  African  peoples,  the  Gogo  and  Masai,  Roland  Oliver  and 
Gervase  Mathew  (eds.),  History  of  East  Africa  (Oxford,  1963),  I,  passim. 
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known  as  “Bab  Oliah”  or  suitable  for  America  or  England.  Bom- 
bay Ivory,  which  comprises  everything  not  suitable  for  other  mar- 
kets; Cutch  Ivory  or  that  suitable  for  making  wristlets,  Armlets, 
and  bangles,  and  Scrivelloo  or  Small  Ivory,  from  among  which 
is  selected  Billiard  ball  ivory.  To  trace  ivory  from  the  time  the 
Elephant  was  killed  till  it  reaches  a market  would  be  very  interest- 
ing, but  the  briefness  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  it. 

Ivory  is  sold  according  to  its  weight  and  quality.  Large  ivory  is 
sold  at  a certain  price  per  frasler  of  35  lbs,  based  upon  an  average 
weight  of  70  lbs  to  the  tusk.  Every  5 lbs  addition  to  the  average 
increases  the  price  $4.00  per  frasler.  Scrivellos  is  sold  on  an  average 
of  maunds,  2,  3,  4,  5,  & 6 maunds.  Prices  are  so  much  a frasler  of 
35  lbs;  but  every  increase  or  decrease  by  fractions  of  a maund 
increases  or  decreases  the  value.  25  cts  per  frasler  for  ivory,  six- 
teenth part  of  a maund.  A maund  is  211/12  lbs. 

Ivory  arriving  at  the  Custom  house  is  stamped  with  a govern- 
ment stamp,  and  every  piece  weighing  six  pounds  and  upwards 
is  numbered  from  number  one  and  upwards,  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  After  being  numbered,  and  every  piece  weighed  separately, 
they  are  entered  according  to  their  numbers  on  an  Ivory  book, 
with  the  importer’s  name  and  a margin  left  for  the  exporters  name 
when  it  is  exported.  This  care  is  taken  to  prevent  smuggling,  as 
were  not  such  precautions  taken  there  would  be  great  tempta- 
tion to  smuggle  owing  to  the  very  high  duties,  as  will  be  seen 
further  along.  During  the  last  12  months  then  came  to  the  Custom 
house  more  than  25,000  pieces  of  ivory  weighing  over  six  pounds, 
and  some  5000  pieces  of  less  than  six  pounds.  Providing  every 
tusk  of  ivory  had  its  pair,  this  would  necessitate  the  death  of 
15,000  Elephants,  but  as  pairs  are  seldom  seen  one  may  safely 
say  that  17,000  elephants  died  to  supply  this  enormous  amount 
of  ivory  . . . 19,000  frs  or  665,000  pounds.  I think  the  estimate  in 
pounds  too  low,  though  I got  my  information  from  a Collector. 
Zanzibar  exports  the  largest  quantity,  and  the  largest  tusks  of 
ivory  of  any  place  in  the  world.  The  large  ivory  exported  will 
average  from  80  to  85  lbs  each  tusk.  Tusks  of  140  to  150  lbs  are 
very  common.  Some  are  much  larger.  I have  seen  some  of  175  lbs. 
Indeed  I have  one  in  the  house  weighing  182  \ lbs.  Probably 
in  the  interior  are  many  as  large,  perhaps  larger,  but  the  negroes 
will  not  bring  them  to  the  coast,  owing  to  their  great  weight. 
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Those  pieces  of  fabulous  weights  of  250  and  300  I dont  believe 
exist. 

Buying  ivory  requires  great  skils,  and  a good  knowledge  of 
the  article.  No  article,  probably  has  more  attempts  made  to  hide 
defects  than  this.  Import  duties  I will  give  further  on. 

Probably  the  best  Gum  Copal  is  exported  from  Zanzibar.  It 
is  a semi  fossil  gum,  dug  from  the  earth  at  various  depths,  and 
in  localities  generally  where  there  are  no  signs  of  any  copal 
trees,  and  very  few  trees  of  any  kind.  It  is  dug  at  short  distances 
inland  from  the  Sea,  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  in  many  localities 
from  Mombas  to  Keelwa  and  Ibo.  It  is  of  various  qualities  depend- 
ing on  the  localities  from  which  it  is  dug.  The  best  coming  from 
places  nearly  opposite  the  City  of  Zanzibar,  from  Magagony, 
Kwaly,  and  Burgamoyo.  To  the  north  or  south  of  these  places 
the  quality  grows  poorer  as  the  distances  are  increased.  The  poorer 
qualities  are  dug  from  a whitish  earth,  the  better  from  a reddish 
earth.  “Cascarsi,”  or  dry  season  Copal  always  comes  of  poorer 
quality  than  “Maseeka”  or  wet  season  Copal.  The  dry  season 
Copal  is  dug  after  a long  interval  of  hot,  dry  weather  and  when 
the  earth  has  become  baked  dry  and  hard;  the  Copal  then  being 
from  the  surface,  and  is  always  small  and  inferior.  The  wet  season 
Copal  is  dug  after  the  heavy  rains,  when  the  earth  is  soft,  and  the 
gum  can  be  dug  from  considerable  depth,  when  it  is  always  found 
in  larger  pieces  and  of  a brighter  color.  There  are  Copal  trees 
to  be  found  occasionally  on  the  Coast,  and  on  the  island,  but  the 
gum  obtained  from  them  is  not  sought  as  an  article  of  trade,  being 
of  very  poor  quality,  and  easily  solable  in  Alcohol,  and  makes  a 
poor  varnish.  The  fossil  gum  is  without  doubt  the  products  of 
forests  extinct  for  many  ages,  and  the  good  qualities  of  the  gum 
are  probably  the  effects  of  some  peculiar  chemical  action  of  the 
earth  during  the  many  thousand  years  it  has  been  buried  in  the 
earth;  and  the  “goose  skin”  or  rough  appearance  of  the  Zanzibar 
Copal  is  probably  owing  to  its  being  imbedded  in  the  sand  in  its 
soft  state.  In  proof  of  its  being  a gum  I may  offer  the  fact  that 
often  small  pieces  of  branches  of  trees  are  often  found  in  it; 
perfect  leaves,  perfect  insects,  some  of  larger  size,  thousands  of 
small  ants  are  often  found  which  were  probably  caught  by  the 
gum  as  it  ran  down  the  tree  to  the  ground.  In  one  piece,  I found 
myself,  was  a perfect  bees  nest. 
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Copal  is  brought  to  market  in  a very  dirty  state,  is  sifted  through 
two  setts  of  seives,  before  being  bought,  after  which  it  is  cleaned 
by  solutions  of  soda  and  lime,  when  it  becomes  fit  for  the  Ameri- 
can or  European  markets.  During  the  past  three  years  the  trade 
in  Copal  has  fallen  off  at  least  50  per  ct,  owing  to  the  American 
war  preventing  shipments  of  turpentine  to  Northern  ports,  or 
Europe.  Copal  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  Hamburg  and 
London,  and  when  our  country  is  at  peace,  and  all  the  old  chan- 
nels of  trade  are  opened,  by  far  the  largest  portion  goes  to  the 
United  States. 

Sim  Sim,  Gingally  or  Teel  seed  is  grown  largely  on  the  coast 
from  Brava  to  Monghow,  and  finds  a market  with  the  French,  Ger- 
mans and  English.  Some  seven  months  since  a number  of  tons 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  for  sample,  to  see  if  it  might  not  be 
used  as  a substitute  for  Cotton  seed  in  making  oils.  The  result 
has  not  been  reported  as  fit.  Slaves  are  generally  brought  from 
Keelwa.  Many  are  sent  to  Lamoo,  and  many  are  every  year  stolen 
and  brought  by  the  Suri  or  northern  Arabs,  to  take  up  the  Persian 
Gulf,  during  the  season  when  Slaves  can  be  shipped.  English 
cruisers  are  very  vigiliant,  and  so  many  dhows  are  taken  every  year, 
that  the  trade  has  been  in  a great  measure  checked.  His  Highness 
does  all  in  his  power  to  put  a stop  to  this  illegal  traffic  in  slaves 
with  Arabia,  and  every  person  caught  in  trading  for,  or  stealing 
negroes  for  Arabian  ports  is  most  severely  punished. 

Orchilla  weed  is  used  in  Europe  to  make  a color  of  a peculiar 
shade,  for  silks.  It  is  brought  in  large  quantities  from  Brava, 
Mogadoxa  and  Merka,  and  finds  a ready  market  with  the  English, 
French  and  German  merchants. 

Duties  are  levied  on  all  produce  and  Merchandise  arriving  at 
this  port  as  follows: 

All  imports  in  foreign  vessels  5 per  ct  ad  val.173 

Ivory  arriving  from  coast  pays  various  duties  viz. 

Ivory  from  Keelwa  $8.50  per  frasilah  of  35  lbs. 

Ivory  brought  by  Arabs  from  Unyamwezzi  $9  per  frasilah  of 
35  lbs. 

Ivory  bought  on  the  coast  by  Arabs  $12  per  frasilah  of  35  lbs. 


173.  The  following  passage  on  ivory  has  been  altered  slightly  for  clarification. 
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Unyamwezzi  Ivory,  brought  by  Unyamwezzis,  and  sold  by  them 
on  the  coast  or  at  this  place  $15.00  per  frasilah. 

Ivory  from  Pangany,  includes  Massai  ivory — $8.50  per  frasilah. 

Ivory  from  Mombas-Bin  Addah  and  Ibo — $2.00  per  frasilah. 

Gum  Copal  from  the  “M  Reema”  or  coast  opposite  this  place 
pays  a duty  of  37  \ cents  per  frasilah. 

Copal  from  Kwali  and  Somanga  20  per  ct. 

Sim  Sim  pays  a duty  of  15  per  ct. 

Other  coast  articles  about  the  same. 

The  Custom  house  of  Zanzibar  is  farmed  out  by  the  Sultan  to 
a Banyan  merchant  for  $195,000  the  present  year.  The  Banyan  has 
to  pay  his  own  coast  guard  and  all  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
Customs.  He  probably  finds  it  very  profitable,  since  his  house 
has  had  the  Customs  it  has  become  enormously  wealthy. 

A duty  of  5 per  ct  on  every  frasler  of  cloves  grown  on  the 
island,  and  an  annual  tax  of  two  pice  (nearly  two  cents)  on  every 
fruit  bearing  Cocoa  nut  tree,  is  not  a perquisite  of  the  banyan, 
but  goes  to  His  Highness.  Arabs  are  not  a trading  people  gen- 
erally. The  trade  of  Zanzibar  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
banyan  and  hindee  traders  from  India.  They  are  an  industrious 
frugal  people,  and  many  of  them  amass  fortunes  in  a short  time. 
The  poorer  classes  keep  little  shops  in  the  bazaar  for  the  sale 
of  rice  or  corn,  or  articles  of  little  value,  and  are  content  to  earn 
a few  pice  every  day  to  eke  out  a livlihood.  I presume  of  this 
class  of  people  there  are  not  far  from  5000.  By  the  aid  of  the 
wealthier  Banyans,  Arabs  will  often  fit  out  expeditions  for  the  far 
interior  for  trading  in  ivory.  Sometimes  the  Arab  will  go  him- 
self, but  often  sends  some  favorite  slave,  trusting  him  with  goods 
to  ten  times  his  own  value.  Once  having  taken  advances  from  the 
banyan  the  Arab  is  in  his  power.  He  must  pay  the  banyan  a large 
commission  for  buying  his  goods  and  fitting  out  the  expedition 
and  then  he  must  turn  the  ivory  over  to  him  when  it  arrives. 
These  expeditions  are  often  gone  as  long  as  ten  years;  but  a great 
many  return  in  ten  or  twelve  months. 

There  are  two  American  houses,  three  Hamburg,  one  french 
and  one  English  house  of  business  in  Zanzibar. 

The  great  and  unfortunate  rebellion  in  America  has  probably 
affected  the  trade  of  this  place  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any 
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place  of  its  kind  or  size.  Formerly  many  thousand  bales  of  Cot- 
ton goods,  large  quantities  of  powder,  muskets,  brass  wire  and 
many  other  things  were  brought  here  every  year.  This  trade  is 
now  at  a standstill.  But  as  soon  as  goods  can  be  imported  from 
America  this  trade  will  be  resumed.  American  merchants  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  Zanzibar  trade  have  not  felt  like  letting 
this  trade  slip  out  of  their  hands,  but  have  kept  it  up  with  great 
perserverance,  and  have  shipped  through  their  agents  a number  of 
large  and  valuable  cargoes  for  America.  The  great  fluctuations 
in  gold  and  exchange  has  been  a most  serious  drawback,  pre- 
venting shipments  to  any  great  extent  of  coin,  or  forwarding 
exchange,  but  notwithstanding  every  drawback,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  funds  here,  they  have  kept  up  their  business,  and 
their  good  name,  by  the  most  praiseworthy  perseverance  in  trade, 
and  the  name  of  American  merchants  in  Zanzibar  is  this  day  as 
fair  as  it  ever  was  in  the  most  halcyon  days  of  flourishing  trade. 
As  every  article,  in  such  countries  as  this,  when  bought  has  to  be 
paid  in  coin  it  is  often  very  puzzling  to  the  merchant  to  know  the 
value  of  goods  at  home  when  compared  with  prices  abroad. 
This  speculation  in  the  currency  of  our  beloved  country,  which 
every  one  knows  is  as  solvent  as  gold  itself,  looks  to  many  of  us 
abroad  as  wicked  designs  of  wicked  speculators,  who  make  pains 
only  to  swell  their  own  wealth. 

During  the  past  year  an  English  house  of  great  wealth  has 
purchased  a very  large  plantation,  and  intends  planting  sugar 
on  a very  large  scale.  The  requisite  machinery  is  on  its  way  from 
England  and  will  arrive  within  a month.  They  have  already 
a good  deal  of  cane  planted,  which  is  said  to  be  very  flourishing. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  outlay  for  a year  or  two  it  is  beleived 
that  the  house  will  be  sucessful.174  The  soil  is  said  to  be  most 
excellent  for  cane.  Heretofor  some  Arabs  have  tried  sugar  plant- 
ing on  a very  small  scale,  and  with  the  most  primitive  machinery; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  met  with  no  sucess.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  Cotton  on  the  island,  but  with 
no  sucess. 

Zanzibar  has  become  a place  of  considerable  importance  as 
a starting  point  for  African  travellers.  ...  At  the  moment  is  here 

174.  See  document  XIX.55,  note  163. 
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Baron  von  Decken  the  distinguished  German  traveller175  who  for- 
ever set  at  rest  the  question  whether  ther  could  be  snow  on  the 
mountains  of  Central  Africa.  The  Baron  has  made  two  trips  to 
the  Kilimandjaro,  on  the  second  of  which  he  ascended  the  moun- 
tain to  a great  height;  spent  some  time  in  a snow  storm,  and  saw 
snow  on  the  mountain  above  his  head.  He  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  and  has  two  steamers  on  the  way  out,  to  be  set  up  here. 
One  is  a steamer  of  112  feet  in  length,  the  other  much  smaller. 
With  these  steamers  he  intends  exploring  some  of  the  unexplored 
and  unknown  rivers  of  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  The  first  of 
which  is  the  river  Djeb.  The  Baron  is  a man  of  great  wealth  and 
travels  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
Scientific  men,  Artists,  Soldiers  Sec,  all  paid  by  himself. 

The  French  have  a Catholic  mission  established,  with  a hospi- 
tal, and  work  shops  attatched.  They  have  a flourishing  school  of 
negro  children,  the  Sisters  of  Mary  learning  the  girls  what  will  be 
useful  for  them,  and  mechanics  learning  the  boys  trades.  They  in- 
struct them  also  in  french.176 

An  English  mission  has  just  been  established.  Bishop  Tozer, 
formerly  of  the  Zambezi  Mission  is  at  the  head.  His  design  is  to 
send  missionaries  through  different  parts  of  explored  Africa, 
making  his  headquarters  at  this  place.  . . ,177 
P.S. 

I omitted  to  mention  in  the  foregoing  report  the  value  of 
different  coins  in  the  market. 

Sovereigns  are  valued  @ $4.75 

20  franc  pieces  @ 3.75 

10  ” ” @ 1.87  i 

5 ” @ .93  £ 

5 ” ” Silver  @ .94 

Indian  Rupees  .47 

American  Gold  at  par 

Rupees,  English  and  French  gold  are  extensively  circulated. 
American  gold  to  a very  small  extent  as  yet.  Austrian  Crowns 

175.  See  document  XIX.42,  note  126. 

176.  The  Holy  Ghost  Mission.  See  Bennett,  Studies  in  East  African  History,  54-75. 

177.  The  Universities’  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  See  George  Herbert  Wilson,  The 
History  of  the  Universities’  Mission  to  Central  Africa  (London,  1936),  passim. 
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were  formerly  the  only  current  coin,  and  were  valued  at  one 
dollar  each.  But  the  German  and  French  houses  having  ceased 
importing,  they  are  now  very  rarely  seen,  and  when  sold  are  sold 
at  a premium.  The  above  mentioned  coins  were  made  current  by 
a decree  of  His  Highness.  When  every  article  of  produce  is  bought 
for  cash,  as  in  Zanzibar,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  current  coins, 
and  since  these  were  made  current,  business  has  improved,  and  it 
has  become  much  easier  to  do  business  than  formerly.  Formerly 
all  coin  arriving  here  was  bought  up  by  a wealthy  house  for  ship- 
ment to  Bombay,  at  5 to  10  per  ct  below  their  prices.  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  some  of  the  Consuls  contemplate  opposing  this  cur- 
rency, so  that  the  value  of  coins  may  be  regulated  as  formerly.  I 
shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  keep  the  currency  sustained,  as  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  most  detrimental  to  American  and  other  trade  to 
abandon  this  currency,  when  the  Sultan  can  not  give  any  other.178 

If  table  No.  4,  does  not  in  all  respects  correspond  to  my  previ- 
ous quarterly  report  of  Imports  from  the  United  States,  it  is 
because  it  is  impossible  to  report  imports  correctly.  No  manifest 
ever  being  left  with  the  Custom  Master  or  the  Consuls.  This 
table  I have  made  up  from  Custom  House  reports.  My  previous 
returns,  from  the  best  information  I could  otherwise  obtain. 

58.  WILLIAM  E.  HINES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  NOVEM- 
BER 30,  1864.179 

It  has  pleased  His  Highness,  the  Sultan  to  abolish  the  duty  or 
tax  of  two  pice  annually  on  every  fruit  bearing  Cocoa  Nut  tree 
on  the  island,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  same.  The 
tax  of  5 per  ct  on  cloves,  remains,  as  that  can  be  collected  from 
the  purchaser. 

His  Highness  has  also  decreed  that  every  slave  shipped  from 
Keelwa  to  Mombas  or  Lamoo,  shall  be  subject  to  four  dollars  duty 
instead  of  two  dollars  as  heretofore;  and  also  every  slave  reshipped 
from  this  port  to  Pemba,  Mombas  or  Lamoo  shall  pay  two  dollars 
duty  beyond  the  two  dollars  to  the  port.  My  annual  report  will 
be  forwarded  by  English  Bark  Natal which  sails  from  here  to- 
morrow for  Salem.  . . .18° 

178.  See  document  XIX.54. 

179.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V. 

180.  The  troubled  times  of  the  American  Civil  War  led  the  merchants  in  Zanzibar 
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59.  WILLIAM  E.  HINES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  DECEM- 

BER 31,  1864.181 

. . . Baron  Von  Der  Decken,  the  celebrated  German  African 
traveller,  is  constructing  an  iron  Steamer  of  130  feet  in  length, 
with  which,  and  a very  small  one  as  tender,  he  intends  to  survey 
and  explore  the  river  Djib  and  other  unexplored  rivers  of  East 
Africa.  He  has  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  prove  the  Source 
of  the  Nile  to  be  not  far  from  the  Snow  capped  Kilimandjaro 
mountains.  The  Baron  travels  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and 
has  with  him  a Corps  of  talented  and  Scientific  men,  as  as- 
sistants. . . . 

60.  EDWARD  D.  ROPES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  JULY  1, 

1865. 182 

...  In  assuming  charge  of  this  Consulate,  I have  the  honor 
to  state 

1st.  That  the  relations  existing  with  His  Highness  government 
continue,  as  heretofore,  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character.  . . . 

2d.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report,  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  in  the  U.S.,  His  Highness  has  always 
sympathized  with  the  North.  . . . 

3rd.  Throughout  this  long  and  protracted  war,  although  trade 
with  the  U.S.  has  necessarily  suffered  to  a great  extent,  (the  im- 
port of  American  Cotton  goods  having  decreased  from  6000  @ 
7000  bales  pr  annum  before  the  war,  to  less  than  50  bales  the 
past  year),  and  been  carried  on  under  the  greatest  difficulties, 
still,  the  merchants  of  Salem  and  Providence,  have  with  commend- 
able zeal  maintained  their  position,  and  to-day  their  credit  is 
as  good  as  in  former  times,  and,  with  the  return  of  Peace,  they 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  prosperous  trade  which  ex- 
isted so  many  years  previous  to  the  war,  will  soon  be  resumed. 
American  gold,  at  par,  is  still  used  as  currency,  which  gives  even 

to  utilize  foreign  vessels.  The  Confederate  raider  Alabama,  which  once  visited 
eastern  African  waters,  made  their  use  even  more  necessary.  See  Edward  Carrington 
Boykin,  Ghost  Ship  of  the  Confederacy  (New  York,  1957),  303,  338. 

181.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V. 

182.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V. 
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greater  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  business  than  in  former 
times.  . . . 

7th.  I may  be  also  allowed  to  mention  in  regard  to  His  High- 
ness intended  visit  to  Bombay,  that  he  goes  as  the  invited  guest 
of  the  Eng.  Gov’t,  to  benefit  if  possible  by  a change  of  air,  and 
also  to  receive  advice  of  Bombay  physicians.  Such  a trip  gives 
rise  to  all  sorts  of  rumors  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  English, 
but  I am  assured  by  the  Eng  Consul  Lt.  Col.  R.  L.  Playfair  (a 
gent,  of  well  known  veracity  8c  openness  . . .)  that  the  invitation 
was  given  with  no  ulterior  designs,  whatever;  and  that  no  subject 
of  a political  character  will  be  mentioned  to  H.  Highness.  . . . 

61.  EDWARD  D.  ROPES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  OCTOBER 

5,  1865. 183 

...  In  submitting  this  report  I would  remark,  that  it  exhibits 
only  the  trade  of  the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  and  by  no  means  represents 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  Sultans  dominions,  which  embrace 
the  coast  and  islands  lying  between  12°  22'  South  and  2°  North 
Lat.,  and  extend  indefinitely  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Although  the  Island  of  Zanz.  is  the  principal  market  for  pro- 
duce of  the  coast  and  interior,  the  whole  trade  does  not  pass 
through  this  channel,  but  a portion  is  carried  on  directly  with 
Arabia,  Bombay  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  the  ports  of  Kelwa, 
Mungow,  Lamoo,  Brava  8c  Merka  on  the  African  coast. 

Statistics  of  this  trade  cannot  be  furnished,  for  where  no  regular 
accounts  are  kept,  save  of  such  imports  as  pay  duty,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  information  which  would  be  in  any  degree 
reliable. 

The  report  on  the  trade  of  the  Island,  however,  is,  in  the  main, 
correct,  as  I had  memoranda  of  my  own  with  which  to  compare 
the  information  obtained  from  the  Custom  House  books  and 
other  sources.  The  year  ending  July  31st  is  chosen,  as  it  is  about 
this  time  that  the  Custom  House  books  are  balanced. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  four  years  ending  July  31st  1865  viz: 


183.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V. 
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1861- 62.  Imports  $1,809,185 

Exports  $2,140,080 
Total  $3,949,265 

1862- 63.  Imports  $2,692,430 

Exports  $2,338,970 
Total  $5,031,400 

1863- 64.  Imports  $3,230,384 

Exports  $3,649,761 
Total  $6,880,145 

1864- 65.  Imports  $3,612,180 

Exports  $3,479,874 
Total  $7,092,054 


which  shows  a steadily  increasing  trade  in  1864-65  over  the  aver- 
age of  the  three  preciding  years  viz:  in  Imports  $1,034,847.  Ex- 
ports $770,271  or  a total  of  $1,805,115. 

The  distribution  of  the  above  trade  is  shown  by  accompanying 
Tables  C184  & D,185  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  trade 
with  other  countries  has  increased  considerable,  the  export  trade 
to  the  U.S.  has  fallen  off,  and  the  imports  for  1864-65  were  but 
little  in  excess  of  the  average  for  three  years.  This  is  wholly  the 
effects  of  the  civil  war  in  the  U.S.,  and  is  considered  only  tempor- 
ary. With  the  advent  of  Peace  in  the  U.S.,  Americans,  from  the 
business  facilities  they  enjoy,  have  every  reason  to  expect  a speedy 
return  of  the  lucrative  trade  which  formerly  existed  between  the 
U.S.  and  this  place,  and  already  business  prospects  are  much 
brighter. 

The  principal  articles  of  Import  and  Export  are  shown  by 
table  E.186  Before  the  war,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Cotton  goods 
(which  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  import)  were  imported 
from  the  U.S.,  but  for  the  past  four  years  the  market  has  been 
supplied  chiefly  with  goods  of  English  manufacture  from  Bombay 
& England.  In  ordinary  times,  however,  these  can  hardly  be 
brought  to  compete  with  American  Cottons. 

The  consumption  of  Brass  Wire  & Beads  (which  are  imported 
from  France,  England  and  Hamburg,  but  mostly  from  the  latter 


184.  See  Appendix,  p.  552,  for  Table  C. 

185.  See  Appendix,  p.  552,  for  Table  D. 

186.  See  Appendix,  p.  553,  for  Table  E. 
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place)  has  increased  the  past  year,  probably  on  account  of  the 
high  price  & inferior  quality  of  the  Cotton  goods  imported.  These 
three  articles  mostly  find  their  way  into  the  interior,  where  they 
are  bartered  for  Slaves  and  Ivory. 

Formerly  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Hamburg 
merchants  in  Cowries,  which  were  shipped  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  where  they  were  used  as  currency,  but  the  trade  is  steadily 
decreasing,  and  soon  bids  fair  to  become  extinct.  In  1857  the 
shipments  of  Cowries  amounted  to  over  60,000  bags  against  say 
15,000  bags  in  1864-65.  These  Cowries  are  collected  on  the  coast 
and  brought  to  Zanz.  for  sale.187 

The  principal  productions  of  the  Island  are  Cocoa-nuts,  Peppers 
& Cloves,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  tables  A188  and  B,189  form  a 
large  item  of  export  to  the  different  countries.  India  is  the  princi- 
pal market  for  Cloves,  and  France  for  Cocoa-Nuts,  which  are 
shipped  in  a dried  state.  Cloves  were  introduced  about  thirty 
years  ago  from  Mauritius,  and  now  cover  Zanzibar  and  the  ad- 
jacent island  of  Pemba.  The  crop  is  very  uncertain,  and  varies 
from  3,500,000  lbs.  to  12,000,000  lbs.  pr  annum.  The  culture  of 
Cloves  requires  so  little  care  that  it  seems  especially  adapted  to 
the  indolent  habits  of  the  Arabs.  Were  they  a more  energetic 
people  they  would  turn  their  attention  wholly  to  the  cultivation 
of  Sugar  cane  and  Cocoa-Nuts,  which,  at  the  present  low  price 
of  Cloves  would  yield  them  much  greater  returns.  The  soil  seems 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Sugar  Cane,  and  no  doubt  in  time 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  sugar  raising.  An  English  house 
has  recently  started  a Sugar  plantation  here,  but  the  experiment 
is  too  recent  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

Ivory  & Copal,  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export,  are  brought 
from  the  interior  by  trading  expeditions  fitted  out  from  Zanz. 
and  the  coast  for  that  purpose. 

Sim  Sim  or  Gingerly  Seed  and  Orchella  Weed  (the  latter  has 
only  been  exported  from  here  during  the  past  four  years)  are 
obtained  near  the  coast.  Hides  are  brought  from  the  interior  to 

187.  For  the  development  of  the  cowrie  trade,  Hieke,  Geschichte  des  Deutschen 
Handels  mit  Ostafrika,  67ff. 

188.  See  Appendix,  p.  553,  for  Table  A. 

189.  See  Appendix,  p.  554,  for  Table  B. 
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Brava,  Merkia  & Mukdeesha,  where  they  are  shipped  in  dhows  to 
Zanz.  for  a market.  This  coast  trade  is  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  Hindoo  8c  Arab  merchants  and  it  is  seldom  that  Europeans 
find  it  for  their  interest  to  visit  the  coast  to  make  purchases. 

The  Slave  trade  is  still  carried  on  between  Kelwa  and  Lamoo 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  from  15,000  to  20,000  are  imported 
annually  from  Kelwa.  Although  the  trade  is  prohibited  north  of 
Lamoo,  and  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  English  cruisers,  it 
is  estimated  that  from  5000  to  7000  Slaves  find  their  way  to  Arabia 
and  the  Red  Sea  annually. 

The  trade  with  India,  Arabia  8c  Africa  is  carried  on  by  native 
boats  of  various  descriptions.  No  record  is  kept  of  these,  but 
table  F190  contains  a statement  of  the  square  rigged  vessels  which 
arrived  during  the  past  four  years.  Of  the  twenty  English  vessels 
which  arrived  in  1864-65,  six  were  American  bottoms  which  had 
changed  their  flags  to  escape  the  depredations  of  Confederate 
Pirates. 

The  Custom  House  is  farmed  to  a Banian  firm  for  $190,000 
per  annum  which  gives  them  the  right  to  collect  all  custom  dues 
within  the  Sultan’s  dominions.  A new  lease  for  five  years  has 
recently  been  made  with  the  present  incumbent  for  $310,000, 
which  shows  increased  prosperity. 

This  forms  the  principal  revenue  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  most  pressing  wants  of  government,  to  say 
nothing  of  improvements  which  the  place  is  sadly  in  need  of. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  trade,  or  port  charges,  only  a duty 
of  5%  on  imports  which  is  fixed  by  treaty. 

Ivory  and  other  produce  from  the  interior  pay  heavy  duties 
according  to  the  district  from  whence  it  comes.  The  duty  on 
Ivory,  for  instance,  varies  from  $4  to  $15  dollars  the  frassil  of 
thirty-five  pounds.  A distinction  is  made  in  favor  of  Ivory  ex- 
peditions which  are  fitted  out  from  Zanz.,  they  paying  five  dollars 
the  frassil  less  duty  than  the  Natives  from  the  interior  who  bring 
their  own  Ivory  to  the  coast  for  sale.191 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  value  of  Coins  which  are  used 
as  legal  tender  at  Zanz.  viz:  “Maria  Theresa”  dollar  or  German 


190.  See  Appendix,  p.  554,  for  Table  F. 

191.  See  document  XIX.57. 
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Crown,  which  is  the  Standard  coin,  $1  each.  American  Eagle, 
double  Eagle,  Hf  & Qr  do  & one  dollar  piece  (gold)  @ $20  — 
$10  — $5  — $2.50  8c  $1.  French  20 — 10,  & 5 franc  piece  (gold) 
@ $3.75,  $1.87  i 8c  93  f.  French  silver  five  franc  pieces  @ 94^. 
English  Sovereign  @ $4.75.  East  India  Rupee  @ 47^  and  Pice 
(copper)  which  vary  from  110  to  133  to  the  dollar.  The  Ounce 
or  Doubloon  also  passes  for  $15  each,  but  since  Slavers  ceased  to 
visit  this  coast  they  are  rarely  seen. 

Ivory,  Copal,  Cloves,  Bees-Wax  8cc  are  bought  and  sold  by  the 
frassil  of  thirty-five  pounds  av.  Grain,  Rice,  Cowries,  Sim  Sim 
Seed  8cc  by  the  Gisler,  which  varies  in  weight  with  different 
articles.  The  Gisler  is  also  subdivided  as  follows  viz:  sixty  mea- 
sures to  one  Gisler,  four  Kebubbas  one  measure,  two  Kebubbas 
one  Kasaga.  A measure  of  Corn  weighs  6 lbs.  Rice  6^  lbs  8c  Sim 
Sim  Seed  4 J lbs.  The  Hindoos  reckon  in  Maunds,  one  maund 
21Vi2  lbs,  twelve  maunds  to  the  frassil  of  35  lbs,  but  for  easy  com- 
putation the  maund  is  usually  calculated  at  three  pounds. 

The  anchorage  and  harbor  are  good  and  easy  of  access  from 
both  the  north  8c  south  sides  of  the  Island. 

Wood,  Water  8c  Provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap. 

The  climate,  being  tempered  by  the  fine  Monsoon  breezes  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  not  considered  as  unhealthy  as 
that  of  most  places  on  the  African  coast,  but  fevers,  small-pox, 
elephantiasis  and  many  other  diseases  are  always  prevalant,  and 
but  few  Europeans  reside  here  for  any  length  of  time  without 
experiencing  the  debilitating  effects  of  climate. 

62.  EDWARD  D.  ROPES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  NOVEMBER 

1,  1865. 192 

I have  to  report  the  failure  of  the  “East  African  Expedition” 
(which  was  fitted  out  from  this  place  during  the  past  year  for 
the  exploration  of  the  northern  rivers  of  Africa)  and  the  probable 
fate  of  its  chief,  Carl  Baron  Von  der  Decken,  and  most  of  his 
party.193 

192.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V. 

193.  See  Kersten,  Decken’s  Reisen  in  Ost-Afrika,  II,  257ff,  for  this  episode  and  the 
individuals  mentioned.  See  also  J.  Simmons,  “A  Suppressed  Passage  in  Livingstone’s 
Last  Journals  Relating  to  the  Death  of  Baron  von  der  Decken,”  Journal  of  the  Royal 
African  Society,  CLXI  (1941),  335-46. 
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The  expedition,  consisting  of  one  river  Steamer  & Steam  launch 
as  tender,  and  accompanied  by  ten  Europeans  and  thirty  Natives, 
sailed  from  Zanzibar  on  the  25th  June  1865  under  convoy  of 
H.B.M.S.  Lyra.  After  touching  at  Lamoo  and  Toula,  (where  the 
Lyra  bid  them  adieu)  and  exploring  the  “Toula”  and  “Shamba” 
rivers,  situated  in  about  0°  15'  5 Lat  and  41°  41'  East  Long.,  which 
were  found  to  be  only  inlets  of  the  sea,  they  arrived  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Juba  river  (known  on  some  charts  as  “Rio  dos  Fuegos”  or 
“Rouges”  river)  early  in  August,  and  landed  at  Cape  Bissell  (situ- 
ated on  0°  22'  S.  Lat.  and  42°  19'  East  Long.)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  out-side  the  bar,  and  about  ten  miles  from  Juba  town. 

Like  most  African  rivers  there  is  a dangerous  bar  at  its  entrance, 
with  a bad  surf  breaking,  in  crossing  which,  the  steam  tender  was 
lost,  and  the  large  steamer  narrowly  escaped  ship-wreck.  At  Juba 
town  the  party  which  had  travelled  across  from  Cape  Bissell  were 
denied  entrance,  but  finally  the  whole  expedition  were  allowed 
to  land,  and  received  tolerable  good  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Somalies,  although  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  their  way 
to  prevent  them  from  proceeding  farther  into  the  country,  which 
they  consider  wholly  their  own,  and  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
strangers  penetrating.  Nothing  daunted  however  by  opposition, 
the  Baron,  although  suffering  himself  from  a severe  attack  of 
cholera,  by  which  disease  several  of  his  party  had  already  died, 
the  expedition  left  Juba  town  on  the  15th  Augt,  and  pushed  up 
the  river  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  they  had  heard  rumors  that 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  on  the  way  from  England  with  an  expedition 
for  the  exploration  of  the  Juba  river. 

As  they  proceeded  slowly  up  the  river  against  a strong  current, 
they  found  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  extremely  fertile, 
but  uncultivated,  and  abounding  in  game,  and  the  natives  (both 
the  Gallas  on  the  south  side  & Somalies  north)  who  at  first  showed 
signs  of  hostility,  gradually  became  more  friendly,  which  so  com- 
pletely lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  Europeans  that  they  landed 
frequently  on  both  sides  of  the  river  by  night  and  by  day  for 
hunting  and  scientific  observations,  without  fear  of  molestation. 

On  the  19th  Sept  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  Somali  town  of 
“Badeira”  (Lat.  and  Long,  not  given)  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  were  treated  hospitably  by  the  natives. 

In  trying  to  pass  the  rapids  some  distance  above  “Badeira,”  the 
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Steamer  grounded,  and  they  were  obliged  to  land  their  goods 
to  repair  damages.  The  encampment  was  pitched  on  a level  spot 
surrounded  by  jungle,  and  the  party  appeared  to  have  such  con- 
fidence in  the  Natives  that  no  precautions  were  taken  for  safety. 
The  Baron  and  Dr.  Link,  accompanied  by  a few  natives,  here  left 
the  party  to  travel  back  over  land  to  “Badeira”  for  information 
in  regard  to  a steamer  reported  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  left 
word  that  they  might  be  expected  back  on  the  fourth  day,  or  at 
least  they  would  receive  news  of  them. 

On  the  fourth  day  (25th  Sept)  at  noon,  without  a moments 
warning  the  encampment  was  attacked  by  a large  number  of 
Somalies  from  the  jungle,  who  rushed  upon  the  Europeans  with 
Spears,  killing  two,  Mr  Trenn  the  Artist,  and  the  hunter,  before 
they  could  obtain  their  arms  with  which  to  defend  themselves. 
The  others  of  the  party  after  killing  a number  of  the  Somalis, 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back  into  the  jungle,  but  found  it 
useless  to  attempt  to  defend  the  camp  against  such  numbers,  and 
finally,  after  securing  the  papers  of  the  expedition,  and  as  many 
valuables  as  they  could  carry,  made  their  escape  in  the  Steamers 
boat  which  they  recaptured  from  the  Somalis,  and  after  rowing 
five  days  and  nights  with  the  current,  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  safety  and  got  on  board  a dhow  for  Zanzibar,  where  they 
arrived  on  24th  Oct. 

Five  Europeans  and  eight  natives  being  all  who  are  known  to 
be  alive  of  the  expedition.  There  is  hardly  a shadow  of  hope,  that 
the  Baron  and  Doctor  are  living,  for  some  of  the  attacking  party 
were  recognised  as  inhabitants  of  Badeira  to  which  village  they 
had  gone,  and  they  were  probably  murdered  previous  to  the 
attack  on  the  main  party. 

This  expedition  was  fitted  out  wholly  at  the  Baron  Von  der 
Decken’s  expense,  and  probably  would  have  cost  £20,000.  His 
hope  was  to  ascend  the  Juba  river  as  far  as  possible  in  steamers, 
and  travel  over  land  to  the  Nile,  and  follow  that  river  down  to 
its  mouth.  It  seemed  a stupendous  undertaking  for  a private  in- 
dividual to  penetrate  the  country  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of 
Africa,  whose  only  barbarities  are  not  simply  the  taking  of  life, 
but  the  Baron  was  no  amateur  in  African  exploration,  having 
spent  several  years  in  these  parts  visiting  different  localities,  among 
which  are  Lake  Nyassa,  Killimanjaro  Mts,  Ozy  river  Sec , &c. 
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The  failure  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have  been  caused  by 
over-confidence  in  the  most  treacherous  people  in  the  world. 

The  Chevalier  Ritter  Von  Schickh,  Lieut  Austrian  Navy,  who 
was  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  after  making  his  re- 
port to  the  Hanseatic  Consul,  left  immediately  for  Brava,  and 
H.B.M.S.  Vigilant  leaves  in  a few  days  for  the  coast  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  some  information  of  the  missing  party,  but  hardly  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  be  heard  from  alive. 

Lieut.  Schickh  describes  the  “Juba”  as  a broad  and  rapid  river, 
with  numerous  shoals  and  bends,  but  navigable  for  vessels  of  light 
draught  for  a considerable  distance  beyond  the  rapids  where 
their  Steamer  grounded.  The  climate  was  fine,  giving  a mean 
temperature  of  84°  Far.  by  day,  and  72°  at  night. 

63.  EDWARD  D.  ROPES  TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  ZANZIBAR,  NOVEMBER 

26,  1865. 194 

...  I have  the  honor  to  report  the  return  of  H.B.M.S.  Vigilant 
and  Lieut  Schickh  from  Brava,  where,  as  I wrote,  they  had  gone 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  Baron  Von  der  Decken  and  other 
missing  members  of  the  East  African  Expedition. 

From  information  obtained  from  Natives  who  accompanied  the 
Baron  to  Badeira,  and  afterward  escaped  to  Brava,  they  report 
that  after  leaving  the  main  party,  the  Baron  and  Dr.  Link  reached 
Badeira  in  safety,  where  they  were  treated  with  the  same  attention 
which  marked  their  previous  visit  on  the  passage  up  the  river. 
They  remained  several  days  mixing  freely  with  the  Somalies 
and  apparently  neither  fearing  or  suspecting  danger. 

On  the  day  the  main  camp  was  attacked  they  were  invited  to 
attend  a “showrie”  or  council  of  the  chiefs  which  necessitated 
their  leaving  their  arms  behind  in  the  tent.  Upon  their  return 
they  found  their  arms  gone,  and  the  guard  missing.  This  excited 
their  suspicions  but  upon  the  loss  being  made  known,  the  arms 
were  immediately  brought  and  placed  on  the  ground  before  them. 
Whilst  in  the  act  of  picking  up  their  Rifles  the  Baron  and  Dr 
Link  were  suddenly  seized  by  a number  of  Somalies,  their  hands 
pinioned  behind  them,  and  after  being  robbed,  were  taken  to 

194.  Ms  Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  in  Zanzibar,  V. 
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the  banks  of  the  river,  stripped  of  their  clothing,  and  brutally 
murdered  with  knives  & spears,  and  the  bodies  thrown  into  the 
stream.  At  the  same  time  the  natives  were  made  prisoners,  but 
were  afterward  liberated,  instead  of  being  held  as  Slaves  which 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  Samalies. 

The  Baron  [had]  offered  large  sums  of  money  as  a ransom,  but 
the  object  of  the  Somalies  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  gain, 
as  a warning  to  Christians  (whom  these  Mussulmans  hate  with  a 
deadly  hatred)  not  to  penetrate  their  country  again. 

The  attack  on  both  parties  was  premeditated,  as  the  Baron  and 
Dr.  Link  were  not  murdered  until  news  was  received  that  the 
other  party  had  been  dispersed.  In  this  expedition  five  Europeans 
sacrificed  their  lives. 

It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  redress  for  this  brutal 
affair,  for  the  town  of  Badeira  lies  about  twelve  days  march  inland 
from  Brava,  (which  is  the  nearest  port  on  the  coast,)  through  a 
barren  country  without  provisions  or  water. 

The  route  by  the  river  would  consume  thirty  days,  and  be 
attended  with  innumerable  difficulties  to  a large  party. 

The  population  of  Badeira  is  about  eight  hundred.  The  people 
are  noted  for  their  cruelty  to  strangers,  and  their  hatred  of 
Christians. 

The  river  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad  in  some  places, 
and  carries  a depth  of  from  two  to  six  feet  of  water  far  up  above 
the  rapids  where  the  steamer  grounded.  . . . 
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The  Treaty  of  1833  between  the 
United  States  and  Said  bin  Sultan' 


ARTICLE  1.  There  shall  be  a perpetual  Peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Seyed  Syeed  bin  Sultan  and  his  dependencies. 

2.  The  Citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have  free  liberty  to  enter 
all  the  Ports  of  His  Majesty  Seyed  Syeed  bin  Sultan,  with  their  Cargoes 
of  whatever  kind  the  said  cargoes  may  consist,  8c  they  shall  have 
the  liberty  to  sell  the  same,  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  or 
others  who  may  wish  to  buy  the  same,  or  to  barter  the  same  for  any 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Kingdom,  or  other  articles  that  may  be 
found  there — no  price  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Sultan  or  his  Officers  on 
the  articles  to  be  sold  by  the  Merchants  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
merchandise  they  may  wish  to  purchase — but  the  trade  shall  be  free 
on  both  sides,  to  sell,  or  buy,  or  exchange  on  the  terms,  8c  for  the  prices 
the  owners  may  think  fit — and  whenever  the  said  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  think  fit  to  depart,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  so  to  do 
— and  if  any  Officer  of  the  Sultan  shall  contravene  this  Article,  he 
shall  be  severely  punished.  It  is  understood  8c  agreed  however,  that 
the  articles  of  Muskets,  Powder  and  Ball  can  only  be  sold  to  the 
Government  in  the  Island  of  Zanzibar — but  in  all  the  other  ports  of 
the  Sultan,  the  said  munitions  of  war  may  be  freely  sold,  without  any 
restrictions  whatever  to  the  highest  bidder. 

3.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  any  port  within  the  Sultan’s 
dominions,  shall  pay  no  more  than  Five  per  centum  Duties  on  the 
Cargo  landed;  and  this  shall  be  in  full  consideration  of  all  import  8c 
export  duties,  tonnage,  license  to  trade,  pilotage,  anchorage,  or  any 
other  charge  whatever.  Nor  shall  any  charge  be  paid  on  that  part  of 
the  cargo  which  may  remain  on  board  unsold,  8c  re-exported — nor 
shall  any  charge  whatever  be  paid  on  any  vessel  of  the  United  States 

1.  Hunter  Miller  (ed.).  Treaties  and  other  International  Acts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (8  vols.,  Washington,  1931-1948),  III,  789-810. 
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which  may  enter  any  of  the  Ports  of  His  Majesty  for  the  purpose  of 
re-fitting,  or  for  refreshments,  or  to  enquire  the  state  of  the  market. 

4.  The  American  Citizen  shall  pay  no  other  duties  on  export  or 
import,  tonnage,  license  to  trade,  or  other  charge  whatsoever,  than 
the  nation  the  most  favored  shall  pay. 

5.  If  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  suffer  Shipwreck  on  any 
part  of  the  Sultans  Dominions,  the  persons  escaping  from  the  wreck 
shall  be  taken  care  of  and  hospitably  entertain’d  at  the  expense  of 
the  Sultan,  until  they  shall  find  an  opportunity  to  be  return’d  to  their 
country — for  the  Sultan  can  never  receive  any  remuneration  whatever 
for  rendering  succor  to  the  distress’d — and  the  property  saved  from 
such  wreck,  shall  be  carefully  preserv’d  and  delivered  to  the  owner, 
or  the  Consul  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  authorized  Agent. 

6.  The  Citizens  of  the  United  States  resorting  to  the  Ports  of  the 
Sultan  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  shall  have  leave  to  land,  & reside  in 
the  said  ports,  without  paying  any  tax  or  imposition  whatever  for  such 
liberty,  other  than  the  General  Duties  on  Imports  which  the  most 
favored  nation  shall  pay. 

7.  If  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  vessels,  or  other 
property  shall  be  taken  by  Pirates,  and  brought  within  the  Dominions 
of  the  Sultan,  the  persons  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  property  re- 
stored to  the  owner  if  he  is  present,  or  to  the  American  Consul,  or 
to  any  authorized  agent. 

8.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  which  may  resort 
to  any  port  in  the  United  States,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  rate  of 
Duties,  or  other  charges,  than  the  nation  the  most  favored  shall  pay. 

9.  The  President  of  the  United  States  may  appoint  Consuls  to  reside 
in  the  Ports  of  the  Sultan  where  the  principal  commerce  shall  be 
carried  on;  which  Consuls  shall  be  the  exclusive  judges  of  all  disputes 
or  suits  wherein  American  Citizens  shall  be  engaged  with  each  other. 
They  shall  have  power  to  receive  the  property  of  any  American  Citizen 
dying  within  the  Kingdom,  and  to  send  the  same  to  his  heirs,  first 
paying  all  his  debts  due  to  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  said  Consuls 
shall  not  be  arrested,  nor  shall  their  property  be  seized.  Nor  shall  any 
of  their  household  be  arrested,  but  their  persons,  and  property,  & 
their  houses,  shall  be  inviolate.  Should  any  Consul  however,  commit 
any  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  complaint  shall  be  made 
to  the  President  who  will  immediately  displace  him. 

Concluded,  Signed  and  Sealed,  at  the  Royal  Palace  in  the  City  of 
Muscat  in  the  Kingdom  of  Aman2  the  twenty  first  day  of  September 

2.  Properly  Oman. 
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in  the  Year  One  Thousand,  Eight  hundred,  8c  Thirty  three  of  the 
Christian  Era,  8c  the  Fifty  Seventh  year  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  corresponding  to  the  Sixth  day  of  the  Moon 
called  Jamada  Alawel,  in  the  Year  of  the  Allhajra  (Hegira)  Twelve 
hundred  and  Forty  Nine. 

Edmund  Roberts 


Table  1.  Arrivals  and  departures  of  square-rigged  merchant  vessels  from 
October  1,  1863,  to  October  1,  1864. 


Nation 

Num- 

ber 

Tonnage 

Value  of 
Imports 

Value  of 
Exports 

Remarks 

Americana 

5 

2319  91/95 

$138,557.91 

$290,770 

— 

English*) 

8 

1942  57/95 

$173,556 

$396,021 

— 

Hamburg 

15 

4103 

$220,000 

$240,000 

— 

French 

11 

5469 

$37,000  & 
say  $200,000 
treasure 

$261,250 

[statistics] 

Assumed 

Sardinian 

2 

650 

Not  Known 

Not  Known 

— 

Spanish 

1 

675 

$8,000 

$15,000 

[statistics] 

Assumed 

Danish 

1 

Not  Known 

Not  Known 

Not  Known 

loaded  for 
England 

Arab 

4 

47 

1357 

16,516  47/95 

$125,000 

$215,000 

Assumed 

a Includes 

portions 

of  outward  cargoes  not  landed. 

and  portions  of 

homeward 

cargoes  from  other  places. 

*>  Included  in  exports  in  English  vessels,  are  two  cargoes  for  the  United  States, 
one  for  Salem,  Mass.,  amounting  to  $88,752.19;  and  one  for  Providence,  R.I.,  amount- 
ing to  $97,269.64.  These  two  total:  $186,021.83. 


Table  2.  The  production  of  Zanzibar  and  where  exported. 


Exported  to 

Cloves 

Cocoa  Nuts 

Peppers  Sugar  Cereals  Mohogo  Oils 

India 

80,000  frs 

1000  frs 

United 

States 

16,220  ” 

6060  ” 

England 

8000  ” 

8000  frs 

Hamburg 

Arabia 

8000  ” 
25,000  frs 

7000  ” 

France 

$200,000 

sold  and 

used  on  large 

the  island  3000  frs  $10,000  quantity  25,000$ 


Sent  to 

Coast  $12,000 

Total  137,220  frs  $200,000  22,063  frs  3000  frs  $10,000  $12,000  $25,000 


5 5 1 


Table  4.  The  more  important  articles  imported  into  Zanzibar  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1864.a 


From  Where 

Cotton 

goods 

Brass 

Wire 

Beads 

Powder 

Iron 

Flour 

India 

$551,000 

$16,000 

$11,000 

$14,000 

England 

65,000 

United  States 

86,000 

650  bbls 

India 

Hamburg 

8,000 

$45,000 

$12,000 

$6,000 

$702,000 

$24,000 

$56,000 

$20,000 

a Hines  noted 

that  items 

on  this  table  were  ' 

“very  much 

underated.” 

He  also 

added:  “The  Bazaars  are  always  full  of  Miscellaneous  foreign  articles:  indeed  almost 
every  article  required  can  be  obtained  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  in  America  or 
Europe.” 


Table  C.  Exports  from  Zanzibar  in  dollars. 


To 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1864-65 

U.S. 

56,715 

195,880 

303,830 

75,750 

France 

201,095 

195,880 

236,405 

272,500 

Hamburg 

183,840 

239,355 

251,670 

226,150 

U.K. 

237,700 

464,300 

Br.  India 

Protected  States 

598,160 

502,930 

839,044 

631,242 

of  India 

Arabia  & 

240,945 

223,540 

353,025 

391,887 

Persian  Gulf 

63,210 

119,680 

114,827 

146,125 

Africa  & Islands 

796,115 

846,025 

1,255,486 

1,271,920 

Italy  & Spain 

15,680 

57,774 

Total 

2,140,080 

2,338,970 

3,649,761 

3,479,874 

Table  D.  Imports  to  Zanzibar  in  dollars. 


To 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1864-65 

U.S. 

138,945 

130,895 

45,375 

114,750 

France 

146,525 

172,500 

131,730 

157,175 

Hamburg 

206,210 

263,370 

167,050 

329,725 

U.K. 

124,540 

87,195 

201,450 

Br.  India 

Protected  States 

588,950 

788,300 

689,635 

702,620 

of  India 

Arabia  & 

98,945 

91,680 

116,845 

154,150 

Persian  Gulf 

50,315 

52,860 

116,570 

147,460 

Africa  & Islands 

Italy  & Spain 

579,280 

1,031,970 

36,315 

1,835,714 

40,270 

1,804,850 

Total 

1,809,170 

2,692,430 

3,230,384 

3,612,180 
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Table  E.  Principal  Imports  in  dollars. 


1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1864-65 

Beads 

35,000 

81,159 

56,300 

87,000 

Cowries 

36,000 

50,000 

40,000 

42,000 

Grains  & Rice 

95,800 

48,000 

129,000 

157,000 

Gum  Copal 

150,000 

200,000 

135,000 

125,000 

Ivory 

30,320 

277,161 

682,000 

784,000 

Oils  & Oil  Seeds 

15,000 

108,937 

157,000 

154,400 

Orchilla  Weed 

60,000 

65,000 

50,000 

75,000 

Cotton  Goods 

585,000 

839,716 

822,020 

1,000,000 

Slaves 

120,000 

100,000 

140,000 

240,000 

Specie 

321,500 

377,500 

280,476 

215,000 

Hides 

30,000 

54,000 

Brass  & Iron  Wire 

18,500 

60,000 

Table  E.  Principal  Exports  in  dollars. 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1864-65 

Cloves 

201,840 

332,087 

179,498 

469,400 

Cocoa  Nuts 

102,117 

143,126 

152,500 

Copal 

103,962 

160,277 

118,353 

104,600 

Cowries 

116,910 

41,400 

38,908 

33,754 

Hides 

49,889 

93,302 

36,741 

67,200 

Ivory 

309,777 

253,132 

920,054 

739,600 

Oil  & Oil  Seeds 

84,649 

158,116 

238,395 

140,665 

Orchilla 

7,723 

74,840 

91,473 

75,650 

Cotton  Goods 

468,000 

512,053 

877,200 

865,500 

Specie 

385,000 

243,800 

360,000 

385,000 

Beads 

7,000 

60,000 

Brass  & Iron  Wire 

45,750 

55,740 

Table  A.  Imports  in  dollars.  (The  editors  have  included  only  the  more 
products  in  Tables  A and  B.) 

important 

U.S. 

France 

Hamburg 

U.K. 

Br.  India 

Arms 

600 

875 

23,000 

3,500 

Beads 

72,000 

15,000 

Crockery  & Glass 

10,000 

8,000 

Cotton  Cloth 

35,000 

12,000 

40,000 

450,000a 

Colored  Cotton  Cloth 

25,000 

75,000 

13,000 

160,000 

Coal 

3,600 

26,400 

Flour 

6,000 

1,200 

1,500 

Gun  Powder 

25,000 

21,000 

13,000 

Iron  Bars 

1,500 

14,000 

5,000 

10,000 

Iron  Ware 

14,000 

Machinery 

10,000 

55,000 

Naval  Stores 

5,000 

25,000 

Sugar 

500 

2,000 

10,460 

Thread  & Yam 

1,500 

7,000 

Specie 

50,000 

70,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Brass  & Iron  Wire 

50,000 

10,000 

Wines  & Spirits 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

a “Plus  [an  additional]  $150,000  from  British  Indian  Protected  States.” 
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Table  B.  Exports  in  dollars. 

U.S. 


France  Hamburg  U.K.  Br.  India 


Cloves 

6,400 

30,000 

8,000 

50,000 

325,000 

Cocoa  Nuts 

130,000 

5,500 

16,500 

Gum  Copal 

19,600 

45,000 

35,000 

500 

Cowries 

20,000 

13,754 

Hides  & Skins 

20,700 

20,000 

25,000 

1,500 

Ivory 

14,000 

50,000 

300,000 

150,000a 

Oil  & Oil  Seeds 

1,600 

65,500 

45,000 

15,000 

Orchilla  Weed 

20,000 

10,000 

30,000 

15,650 

Bird  Pepper 

4,950 

3,000 

3,550 

13,000 

14,874 

Specie 

75,000 

a From 

Table  F. 

“the  British  Protected  States,  an  additional  225,600.” 

Shipping  (summarized  by  the  editors). 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1864-65 

U.S. 

10 

14 

1 

Hamburg 

12 

8 

12 

France 

10 

10 

11 

Portugal 

3 

1 

4 

Denmark 

1 

Argentina 

1 

Sardinia 

1 

Hanover 

2 

U.K. 

8 

12 

20 

INDEX 


INDEX 


Abbot,  George,  477,  482 
Abbot,  Capt.  George,  102 
Abdallah  bin  Ali,  510 
Abji  bin  Sewji,  222,  257,  340,  342,  344, 
444-446,  450,  452,  475,  482 
Abyssinia,  157 

Accra,  xxx,  28,  32,  37,  40,  43,  50,  52, 
119,  120,  121,  131,  135,  138,  139,  140, 
141,  142,  170,  275,  276,  278,  279,  282 
Active , ship,  2 
Adams,  Capt.  John,  37 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  146 
Aden,  157,  213,  247,  248,  256,  258,  266, 
268-269,  406,  411,  412,  415,  442,  485, 
501,  514-516 

Ahmad  bin  Na’aman  (Ahamed  bin 
Aman,  Ahmed  ben  Amen,  Ahamed 
bin  Naman,  Ben  Ammon),  223,  229, 
234,  252,  253,  254,  255,  340-341,  371, 
463,  465,  477 
Ahnsooroongallah,  152 
Aitkin,  Dr.  William,  325,  334 
Akim,  120 

Alabama,  Confederate  vessel,  xxviii,  536 
Albert,  H.M.S.,  310,  312 
Alexandria,  402 

Ali  bin  Nassor  (Alla  bin  Nasser,  Ally 
bin  Nassor),  236,  341 
A If,  brig,  266 
Almy,  Capt.  Samuel,  127 
Al-Sultanah,  ship,  161,  214,  223,  226, 
230,  233,  236,  483 
Alwine,  brig,  444 
Aman;  see  Oman 
Amanda,  ship,  99 
Amboyna,  527 

Ambriz,  100,  101,  172,  173,  174,  175,  176, 
177,  182,  183 


Ambrizette,  184 
America,  ship,  525 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  211,  212 
American  Colonization  Society,  112,  113, 
280 

American  Ethnological  Society,  483 
American  Geological  Society,  483 
American  Oriental  Society,  483 
American  Revolution,  xxiii,  xxvi 
Amherst  College,  199 
Amiens,  Peace  of,  2 
Amir  bin  Said,  218,  219 
Amistad,  schooner,  146 
Amity,  brig,  342 
Anamaboe;  see  Anomabu 
Anderson,  Mr.,  173 

Anderson,  Capt.  George  (?),  51,  52,  54, 
55,  56 

Anderson,  Hugh  J.,  445,  446 
Andrews,  Capt.  N.  W.,  342,  343 
Andrews,  David,  128 
Andrews,  James  and  Co.,  78 
Andrews,  John,  60,  105,  128,  134,  136 
Andrews,  Nehemiah  W.,  228,  342-343 
Andrian  tsoli,  152 
Angeline,  brig,  309 
Angiva,  159 

Angoche  (Angosha,  Angoza,  Angozia), 
269,  392-396,  407,  441 
Angola,  xxx,  xxxii,  100,  101,  180,  183, 
184 

Angouste  (Anguste,  Angoust),  Senor,  406- 
410 

Anjouan,  147,  150,  187,  188,  269,  440, 
455,  456,  468,  469,  487,  502 
Ankershy,  422 
Ankulpy,  419 
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Ann,  brig,  147 
Ann  Havea,  ship,  101 
Ann  Parry,  whaler,  366 
Anomabu,  275,  278,  283 
Antelope,  brig,  101 
Anthony,  E.  Manuel,  308,  309 
Antonio  (of  Principe),  171 
Antonio  De  Freres  & Co.,  Havana,  92 
Antongil  Bay,  440 
Appolo  (Appollon),  ship,  6,  8 
Appolonia,  Cape,  26,  42,  50,  117,  168, 
274 

Arabia,  147,  148,  157,  160,  214,  247,  318, 
341,  349,  357,  383,  400,  433,  478,  492, 
516,  517,  524,  525,  537,  540 
Archibald  Grade,  bark,  210,  211,  223 
Ardent,  326,  327 

Argentina,  6 
Argo,  schooner,  308-312 
Argus,  brig,  105,  112,  127,  128,  133,  135 
Ariel,  H.M.S.,  525 

Armere  bin  Said;  see  Amir  bin  Said 
Arnold,  Capt.  Thomas,  144,  145,  146 
Arroganta,  brig,  99 
Arrow,  brig,  266,  399,  415 
Artemise,  H.H.  ship,  415,  438,  451 
Artigas,  Jose  Gervasio,  99 
Ascension  Island,  171 
Ashanti,  119,  120,  136,  138,  139,  140, 
141,  142 

Ashmun,  Rev.  Jehudi,  112,  113 
Assaye,  H.M.S.,  504,  507 
Assini,  51,  116,  117,  167,  274 
Astrea,  ship,  8 
Atwood,  Mr.,  93 
Augusta,  brig,  15,  19,  20 
Augustus,  ship,  207,  211,  212,  221 
Aulick,  John  H.,  488,  491,  492,  496 
Axim,  117,  168,  274,  278 

Badeira,  542,  543,  544,  545 
Badu,  271 

Baffa  (Boffa),  Rio  Pongo,  292 
Bagamoyo  (Bergamoyo,  Burgamoyo), 
501,  530 
Bahia,  151,  282 
Balch,  Capt.,  16 
Ballard,  James,  251,  340 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  5,  6,  8,  54,  80,  81, 
99,  241,  268,  280,  300,  343 
Bamba  Bungah  Bomer,  Jim,  176,  177, 
179 

Banaroon,  418-420,  424,  425 
Banso,  King,  175 


Banyan  (Banian);  see  Indians,  197,  218, 
221 

Baptist  Church,  113,  164,  280 
Barbary  Coast,  462 

Barghash  bin  Said  (Bargushe,  Bergatch, 
Bergush),  504,  505,  506,  507,  520 
Barker,  Mr.,  309-312 
Barnard,  Capt.,  5 
Barnes,  William,  309 
Bartels,  C.  H.,  169 
Barton,  Charles,  498 
Barton,  John,  60 
Bassa,  27,  88,  129,  165,  166 
Bassa  Tree,  114 
Bassett,  Capt.  John  B.,  314 
Batavia,  3,  5,  8,  159,  406 
Bate,  252 

Bateman,  John,  97,  98 
Bates,  William,  190,  250,  397 
Bates,  William  B.,  207,  249,  258,  259, 
264,  269,  343,  413,  437,  441,  447 
Bath,  Maine,  309 
Bathurst,  xxx,  284,  296,  319,  338 
Battou,  165 

Beam,  Capt.  George,  97 

Becaise,  John  N.,  304,  307,  308,  327,  328 

Beckett,  Alfred  H„  164,  167,  182,  183 

Bedier,  M.,  256 

Belisarius,  ship,  5 

Belligny,  S.  de,  488 

Bembatook  Bay,  363 

Bengal,  157,  528 

Benin,  110 

Benjamin  & Nancy,  brig,  25 
Berbera  (Barbora,  Berbora,  Burbura), 
150,  151,  209,  248,  343 
Bereby,  115 

Bertram,  George,  389,  416 
Bertram,  John,  151,  198,  199,  209,  213, 
214,  221,  229,  235,  243,  247,  248,  250, 
258,  344-346,  349,  351,  359,  411,  412, 
416,  437,  445-447,  452,  470,  476,  483, 
494,  503,  506,  516 
Besant,  Sir  Walter,  512 
Betsey,  brig,  19 

Beverly,  Massachusetts,  102,  278 
Bhering,  bark,  215 
Bieber,  William  A.  & Co.,  282 
Bills  of  exchange,  28,  29,  42,  44,  78,  280, 
283 

Bin  Addah  Coast  (Benadir),  528 
Bickham,  Martin,  6 
Bisa,  437 

Bishop,  Mr.,  174,  178,  184 
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Bissau,  99,  102,  288,  295,  299,  306,  312, 
317,  321,  324 
Bissell,  Cape,  542 
Black,  Nathaniel,  170 
Blackmer,  Capt.  Salisbury,  15,  19 
Blackmer,  Capt.  William,  15,  19 
Blanchot  de  Verly,  Governor,  22 
Blanco,  Cape,  64 

Block  Island,  Rhode  Island,  62,  63,  96 
Blonden,  Jean,  66,  67 
Bloomfield,  Thomas,  455 
Boa  Vista,  19,  59,  61,  62,  97,  99,  137, 
285,  286 

Bodwell,  Capt.,  1,  5 
Boneki,  Bwana,  423 

Bombay,  157,  158,  159,  160,  198,  207, 

210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215,  223,  227, 

230,  236,  237,  249,  251,  252,  256,  257, 

266,  268,  342-343,  348,  358,  359,  375, 

380,  390,  398,  403,  412,  415,  480,  483, 

485,  486,  499,  504,  505,  513,  520,  525, 

528,  529,  535,  537,  538 

Bordeaux,  251,  348 
Bosanquet,  Lieut.,  207 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  xxxii,  1,  5,  6,  8, 
19,  20,  21,  25,  29,  35,  36,  37,  42,  43, 
44,  54,  56,  57,  78,  79,  80,  92,  96,  104, 
134,  136,  171,  179,  190,  192,  215,  230, 

251,  258,  280,  283,  338,  346,  351,  392, 

405,  406,  407,  474,  500 

Botsford,  Edgar,  223,  224,  226,  232,  237, 
239,  242 

Bouden,  Mr.,  305,  308 
Bourbon;  see  Reunion 
Bourke,  John,  99 
Bowdoin  College,  233 
Boxer,  U.S.S.,  160 
Boyana  Bay,  431 
Boyd,  Capt.,  25,  26,  27 
Brace,  Quaco,  168 
Brandenburgh,  Capt.,  311-312 
Brandywine,  brig,  61,  63 
Brattel,  Capt.  James,  67 
Brava  (Bravo),  150,  157,  206,  231,  433, 
434,  475,  531,  537,  540,  544,  545 
Brazil,  27,  53,  100,  101,  104,  122,  124, 
275,  300 

Bremen,  266,  343,  344,  513 
Brenda,  bark,  214,  228,  229,  233,  243 
Briant,  James,  170,  172,  173,  174,  178, 
180,  181,  182 
Brisk,  H.M.S.,  512,  513 
Bristol,  England,  166 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  25,  28 


Brookhouse,  Robert,  170,  172,  183,  184, 
270,  278,  280,  282 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  283 
Brown,  Edward,  199,  206,  209,  228,  229, 
233,  234,  237,  240,  241,  448,  449 
Brown,  Francis,  209 
Brown,  Nicholas,  60 
Brown,  Thomas,  287,  310,  338 
Bruce,  Mr.,  170 
Brunswick,  Maine,  284 
Buchanan,  James,  348,  363,  367,  372, 
374,  381,  388 
Buchanan,  William,  6 
Buck,  Richard  P.,  336 
Bucksport,  Maine,  104 
Buffington,  James,  19 
Bulfinch,  William  R.,  207 
Bullen,  Commodore  Charles,  104 
Buonaparte;  see  Napoleon 
Burdick,  Capt.  Billings,  127 
Burgess,  Rev.,  211 
Burke,  Thomas,  172 
Burke,  Capt.  Thomas,  Jr.,  278 
Burton,  Richard  F.,  215,  220,  223,  427, 
501 

Butre,  117,  168,  169 

Cabinda,  100 

Cabot,  Mr.,  44 

Cabot,  Andrew,  14 

Cabot,  Merles,  14 

Caccdire,  Portuguese  brig,  406 

Cacheu,  102,  317 

Cadiz,  205 

Calabar,  316 

Calcutta,  14,  158,  398,  470,  528 

Calfaun,  159,  341,  346 

Calfaun  bin  Ali;  see  Khalfan  bin  Ali 

Callero  (Calrou),  Capt.,  180 

Cameron,  James  C.,  269 

Campas,  Major,  394 

Campbell,  Benjamin  C.,  294,  308,  312, 
313,  327 
Candima,  332 
Canton,  6 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  27,  28,  29,  32,  33,  34, 
36,  44,  45,  50,  51,  55,  118,  119,  127, 
136,  138,  168,  169,  170,  275,  278 
Cape  Town,  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  156,  210,  213, 
230,  268,  348,  402,  445,  469,  486,  512 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  xxiv,  xxxii,  15,  19, 
48,  97,  104,  110,  129,  270,  284,  298,  331 
Carn,  473 

Carnes,  Capt.  John,  51,  52,  55,  56,  79 
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Caroline,  H.H.  ship,  158,  252,  342,  389- 
390,  404,  414,  438,  451,  470 
Carpenter,  A.  T.,  287-290 
Carpenter,  Solomon,  359 
Carrol,  William,  282 
Carvalho,  Rafael  Antonio  de,  191,  193, 
265,  267,  342,  406,  408 
Cary,  Lott,  113 

Casacabula,  Rio  Nunez,  294,  309 
Casamance  River,  286 
Casasy,  Rio  Nunez,  311,  313,  321,  332 
Cass,  Lewis,  502,  504,  506-508,  512,  514- 
516 

Castor,  463,  464,  466 

Castro,  D.  Antonio  Jos6  de  Mello  de 
Saldanha  e,  193 
Cattegema,  Rio  Nunez,  327 
Caucasia,  402 

Cavalier,  bark,  212,  213,  214,  215,  227, 
228,  243,  249,  251 
Cavally  River,  115,  272 
Cazzee,  King  Peter,  174 
Cecil  (Ceile),  ship,  268,  343 
Cerveaux,  M.,  440 
Ceylon,  157,  214,  491 
Ceylon,  brig,  314,  318,  321,  324,  334 
Chalmers,  Charles,  268,  343 
Chamberlain,  S.  and  Son,  441 
Chambon,  9 

Chapuzet,  Joao  da  Matta,  102 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  28,  29,  30, 
80,  89,  97,  99,  101 

Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  209,  214 
Charybdis,  H.M.S.,  173,  174 
Chase,  Isaac,  230 
Cheever,  Joseph,  241 
Cherokee,  brig,  188,  198,  199,  203,  206, 

207,  208,  209,  212,  213,  222,  226,  229, 

234,  235,  237,  241,  243,  267,  368,  369, 

399,  403,  450 

Chicago,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Railroad, 
229 

China,  508 

Church  Missionary  Society,  256 
Cipher,  brig,  167 

Civil  War,  American,  v,  xxvi,  xxvii, 
xxviii,  xxxi,  xxxiii,  521,  532,  535-536, 
538 

Clark,  Capt.,  283,  287,  288,  290-293,  295- 
296,  338 

Clark,  Dennis,  141 
Clark,  Greenfield,  1,  5 
Clark,  Jonathan,  5 

Clavering,  Capt.  Douglas  Charles,  103, 
104 


Clay,  Henry,  102 

Clayton,  John  M.,  445,  446,  455,  458, 
464 

Clements,  Mr.,  181,  182 

Cleopatra,  H.M.S.,  349 

Clive,  H.M.S.,  504,  505 

Cloud,  Capt.,  8 

Clyde  River,  406 

Cochet,  Ladislas,  504,  506,  508 

Cochin,  158,  159 

Coffin,  Capt.  William  B.,  99 

Cogan,  Robert,  198,  210,  253,  389,  412, 

415 

Cole,  Ebenezer,  25 
Cole,  Nichols  and  Company,  104 
Collier,  Sir  George  R.,  102 
Collins,  John,  15 

Columbine,  Governor  E.  H.,  56,  58,  73 
Commenda,  117 

Comoro  Islands,  xxvi,  xxviii,  152,  157, 

416 

Conant,  Benjamin,  185,  189,  190,  195, 
197,  204,  206,  207,  209,  212,  216-217 
Condemia,  Rio  Nunez,  313 
Congo  River,  71,  100,  110,  172 
Constitution,  U.S.S.,  479 
Conway,  Capt.,  299 

Cook,  Capt.,  196,  206,  207,  311,  313,  321 
Cook,  Capt.  Albert,  298 
Cooker,  Capt.,  8 
Coolige,  J.  S.,  251,  351 
Connecticut,  246 
Coquette,  brig,  196,  206,  207 
Cordeliere,  French  corvette,  504,  505, 
509 

Corisco,  46 
Cormac,  Mr.,  208 
Corner,  Benjamin,  5 
Corrientes,  Cape,  265 
Cotheal  (Cothal),  Alexander  I.,  483,  490 
Coughlan  (Coghlan),  W.  M.,  514 
Creapeau,  Jean  (?),  307 
Crew,  Crewmen;  see  Kru 
Crimblish,  John,  187 
Crocker,  Capt.,  8 
Crocker,  Rev.  William  B.,  164 
Crocodile,  French  steamer,  363 
Crocodile,  H.M.S.,  58 
Cross,  Midshipman,  199 
Crothers,  William,  99  (see  also  Metcalf, 
Simeon) 

Crowninshield,  Benjamin,  5 
Crowninshield,  George,  Jr.,  5 
Crowninshield,  Jacob,  5 
Crowninshield,  John,  5 
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Crowninshield,  Richard,  5 
Cruse,  Capt.  F.  C.,  296,  338 
Cuba,  xxvi 

Cummings,  William,  338 
Curlew  (Cerlw),  H.H.  schooner,  255,  269 
Curlew , 159,  164,  170,  246 

Currency  (see  also  specie):  American 
dollars,  473,  499,  524,  534,  536,  540; 
Brazilian,  473;  doubloons,  13,  106, 
129,  281,  319,  408,  487,  500,  503,  540; 
English,  473,  486,  487,  499,  503,  534, 
540;  francs,  106,  473,  474,  503,  534, 
540;  German  crowns:  see  Maria  The- 
resa dollars;  Johannas,  408,  473,  474, 
487;  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  268,  348, 
477,  486,  488,  499,  524,  534,  540;  Mexi- 
can dollars,  281,  473,  474,  477,  499, 
503;  pice,  pie,  499,  540;  Prussian 
crowns:  see  Maria  Theresa  dollars; 
rix  dollars,  3;  rupees,  524,  534,  540; 
schillings  (skillings),  3;  Spanish  dol- 
lars, 3,  106,  268,  269,  281,  473,  486, 
494,  499,  503 
Currier,  John  B.,  438 
Curtis,  Benjamin,  288 
Curtis,  George,  288,  291 
Curtis,  Sir  Roger,  1 
Curtis,  Thomas,  288,  289,  292 
Cushing,  Isaac,  209 

Custom  House,  Zanzibar  (Custom  Mas- 
ter, Customs),  212,  216-218,  225,  232, 
239,  240,  260,  262,  340,  358,  385,  401, 
409,  411,  438,  440,  446-447,  449-452, 
473,  489,  490,  495,  500,  508,  510,  516, 

526,  529,  532,  535,  537,  540 

Cutch,  212,  246,  252,  255,  266,  358,  375, 

409,  412,  465,  467,  468,  477,  480,  482, 

529 

Dacres,  Admiral,  391-392 
Dahrein  Islands,  157 
Dailey,  Capt.  Daniel  D.,  60,  62,  105,  109, 
114,  115,  116,  119,  120,  126,  127,  128, 
136,  137,  278 
Dale,  U.S.S.,  469,  487 
Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  495 
Davis,  Capt.,  26 
Davis,  Mr.,  324 

Davison  (?),  Capt.,  28  (see  also  Donalson 
or  Donison) 

Dawns,  Capt.,  269 

Day  ley,  James,  167 

Debucca,  Rio  Nunez,  98,  305,  327 

Decaen,  Charles,  12 

De  Castro,  Major  Joze,  181 


Decken,  Baron  Carl  Claus  von  der,  512, 
534,  536,  541,  543 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  468 
Delagoa  Bay,  258,  265 
Deland,  Tucker,  446 
Delgado,  Cape,  156,  479,  499 
Delphena,  ship,  101 
Demaun,  157,  158 
Denkyira,  120 
Denman,  Capt.  Joseph,  295 
Denmark,  Danish  vessels  and  mer- 
chants, 22,  140 
Dennett,  J.,  366 
Densules;  see  Andriantsoli 
Deposit,  brig,  338 
Derby,  Elias  H.,  8 
Derby,  John,  21 
Derby,  Richard,  1,  2,  5,  6 
Derby,  Samuel,  5 
Derche,  A.,  509 
Derwent,  H.M.S.,  26,  67 
Deschamps,  Hubert,  152 
De  Soto,  Bernardo,  180 
DeVeer,  J.,  44 

Devens,  Capt.  Charles,  61,  63 
Devereux,  James,  197 
DeWolf,  George,  28 
Diadamia,  schooner,  127 
Dickson,  Cogan,  Henderson  & Co.,  342 
Dix  Cove,  28,  50,  117,  168,  275,  278 
Djeb  (Djib);  see  Juba  River 
Dolphin,  H.M.S.,  276 
Donalson  (?)  or  Donison  (?),  Capt.,  27, 
29  (see  also  Davison) 

Douglas,  Norris,  291,  292 
Dove,  schooner,  190,  191 
Dow,  Stephen  B.,  266 
Drinker,  Sandwith,  233,  241 
Drown,  Capt.  Samuel,  25 
Duboise,  M.,  67 

Duclaux  (Duclou),  Pierre  M.  V.  G.,  492 
Duncan,  Capt.  James,  99 
Dunlap,  Capt.,  294,  295,  304 
Dutch  vessels  and  merchants,  2,  103,  434 
Dwyer,  George  Ryan,  498,  499 

Earl,  Thomas  and  William  & Co.,  28 
East  India  Company,  467,  482,  499,  501, 
520 

Eben  Dodge,  bark,  494 
Ebjee;  see  Abji  bin  Sewji 
Eddy,  Caleb,  25 
Edward  Burley,  schooner,  278 
Egypt,  12,  462 
Elionage,  Capt.,  205 
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Eliza  (Elisa),  bark,  brig,  and  ship,  5,  47, 
52,  54,  57,  58,  103,  170,  177,  189,  215, 
221,  243,  246,  251,  268,  410,  411 
Elizabeth,  brig,  172,  299 
Elizabeth  Hall,  bark,  416,  490,  492 
Elliot,  Capt.  John,  127 
Elraina,  26,  27,  28,  32,  34,  38,  44,  50, 
117,  118,  119,  131,  138,  139,  169,  275, 
278,  279,  280,  282 
Elmslie,  John,  Jr.,  1,  5 
Elphinstone,  H.H.,  159 
Embargo  of  1807-1809,  xxv,  25 
Emery,  Capt.  Noah,  21 
Emily  Wilder,  bark,  248,  266,  267,  343- 
344,  349,  350,  360,  389,  412,  415,  426, 

427,  431,  433,  436,  447,  452,  477 

Emmerton,  Ephraim,  207 
Emmerton,  Ephraim  A.,  258,  406,  464 
England,  2,  5,  27,  28,  150,  196,  197,  199, 
202,  229,  230,  236,  244,  263,  342,  359, 

361,  363,  364,  366,  384,  389,  393,  395, 

398,  414,  415,  444,  451,  458,  461,  465, 

480,  482,  492,  504,  514,  517,  518,  521, 

522,  525,  529,  531,  533,  534,  537,  538, 

542 

England,  H.H.,  163,  254,  255 
English  vessels  and  merchants,  2,  25, 
26,  27,  32,  52,  58,  69,  97,  103,  166, 
180,  183,  221,  223,  226,  300,  316,  340, 
342,  344,  348,  349,  365,  382-384,  385- 
387,  400,  479,  525,  528,  531-533,  539, 
540 

Englishman,  brig,  166 
Episcopal  Church,  280 
Equator,  brig,  5 

Esau  bin  Abd  al  Rahman,  269,  341,  346 
Escundah  Shah,  H.H.  frigate,  508 
Espoir,  brig,  332 
Estafitte,  French  schooner,  504 
Euphemia,  schooner,  335-339 
Eurydice  (Euridice),  H.M.S.,  2,  393,  394 
Exclusif,  xxviii,  129,  145 

Fabens,  Benjamin,  209 
Fabens,  Benjamin  F.,  247,  248,  250,  251, 
266,  340,  342-345,  347-348,  350,  351, 
359-361,  364,  365,  368,  369,  389,  390, 
410,  413,  431 

Fabens,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  209 
Fabens,  Charles  H.,  209,  210 
Faber,  F.,  290 

Faber,  Jacob,  80,  81,  82,  83,  85,  87,  88, 
89,  90,  91,  92,  93 
Faber,  Paul,  291,  293,  309,  310 
Fabian,  Mr.,  45,  46 


Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  206,  498 

Fanny,  ship,  5,  8 

Fante,  118,  119,  138 

Farnham,  Charles,  397,  453,  454 

Farnham,  P.  & J.,  & Co.,  230 

Farnham,  Putnam  I.,  183,  230,  276,  453 

Farrer,  Miss,  211 

Federal,  brig,  78 

Felt,  J.,  6 

Fernando  Po,  316 

Feronia,  brig,  444 

Fish  Town,  114 

Fisher,  Capt.  John,  334 

Fletcher,  Alexander  & Co.,  282 

Florence,  whaling  bark,  498 

Foley,  Capt.,  25 

Forester,  H.M.S.,  171 

Formosa  Bay,  148 

Formosa  Estrella,  brig,  516 

Forsyth,  John,  160,  216,  220,  222 

Fort  Dauphin,  186,  440 

Fort  Jesus,  153 

Fort  S.  Sebastiao,  193 

Foster,  Capt.,  277 

Foulah;  see  Fulani 

Fox,  brig,  195,  199,  203 

Fox,  John,  80 

France,  8,  12,  20,  148,  150,  152,  163,  197, 
208,  226,  249,  359,  361,  363,  364,  366, 
389,  397,  398,  418,  438,  442,  450-452, 
458,  475,  478,  488,  492,  495,  502,  504, 
508-510,  514,  515,  520,  522,  534,  538, 
539 

France,  Capt.,  183 

Fran co- American  War,  1798-1801,  xxiv 
Franklin,  Lieut.,  198,  199,  202,  203 
Fraser,  H.  A.,  525 
Free  labor,  230,  502 
Freetown,  xxx 

French  merchants,  69,  86,  103,  129,  144, 
275,  306,  348,  349,  352,  382,  387,  400, 
415,  434,  485,  488,  494,  495,  528,  531, 
532 

French,  Rev.  Mr.,  211 
French  Revolution,  xxiv 
Fresco,  Capt.,  148 
Frye,  Jed.,  183,  184 
Frye,  Nathan  A.,  172 
Fulani,  98,  290,  293,  307 
Fulke,  brig,  158 
Futa  Jalon,  98 

Gabon  River,  xxx,  45,  47,  54,  122,  277, 
278,  279,  282 
Gaiser  and  Witt,  513 
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Gallas,  542 

Gallinas  River,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85, 
87,  88,  99,  106,  107,  109,  120,  129,  137 
Gallop,  John  C.,  278 
Gallop,  Capt.  John  L.,  278,  280,  281 
Gambia,  xxviii,  xxix,  xxx,  30,  42,  48,  69, 
70,  71,  110,  129,  145,  283-288,  291,  293, 
295,  296,  299,  310,  317,  321,  328,  336- 
338 

Gamer,  Capt.,  319,  320 
Gamy  Sangsang,  Rio  Nunez,  307 
Ganges,  brig,  275,  276 
Gardner  Ferdinand,  284,  298,  299 
Gardner,  Jonathan  L.,  & Co.,  282 
Gastao,  Sr.  Joze  Ribero  Francisco,  46,  53 
Gazelle,  H.H.  schooner,  254,  475,  494 
General  Ramirez,  brig,  101 
Generous,  brig,  189,  197,  204,  207,  216, 
222 

George,  bark,  8,  267 
George,  Capt.,  185 
George,  King  (Bassa),  166 
George,  King  (Gabon  River),  45,  47 
Geo.  Currier,  brig,  348 
Germans,  418,  433,  438,  440,  444,  447, 
449,  473,  475,  531,  536 
Ghent,  Peace  of,  v 
Gibbs,  William  L.  B.,  206 
Gilbert,  James,  276 
Gilman,  Nathaniel,  283,  308 
Gilman,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  308 
Girard,  Stephen,  6 
Gladding,  Samuel,  278 
Glasgow,  406 

Gleaner,  brig,  164,  173,  177,  180,  183 
Goa,  205 

Goddard,  William  H.,  338 
Goff,  Mr.,  80,  83,  89 
Gold  Coast,  xxv,  xxviii,  xxix,  xxx,  26, 
27,  30,  31,  32,  33,  35,  38,  40,  42,  43, 
50,  51,  52,  55,  57,  58,  114,  116,  117,  136, 
278,  279,  283 

Goldsmith,  John  H.,  169,  180,  181 
Gomez,  Charles,  88 
Gomez,  William,  87 
Good  Hope,  Cape  of;  see  Cape  Town 
Goodhue,  William  W„  521,  523 
Gordon,  Joseph  A.,  170 
Goree,  xxv,  xxviii,  xxix,  xxx,  xxxii,  25, 
26,  27,  29,  32,  38,  40,  42,  48,  49,  57,  60, 
69,  70,  72,  78,  79,  105,  127,  129,  135, 
136,  137,  144,  145,  146,  286,  299,  317, 
321,  336 

Goss,  Mr.,  82,  85 
Gould,  Josiah,  102 


Grahams  Town,  230 

Grand  Bassa,  50,  114,  165 

Grand  Bassam,  167,  271,  272,  274,  282 

Grand  Bereby,  166 

Grand  Butto,  114 

Grand  Sestus,  114 

Grant,  Charles,  & Co.,  287 

Grant,  J.,  512 

Greene,  Duty,  408 

Greene,  Rufus,  268,  408,  486,  498,  499, 
522,  523 

Gregg,  George,  442,  443 
Grinnell,  Joseph,  468,  469 
Groves,  R.  H.,  470 
Guadeloupe,  144,  146 
Guardafui,  Cape,  xxvi,  157 
Guide,  bark,  503,  515,  516 
Guillain,  M.,  208 
Gujerat  (Guzzerat),  157 
Guttrou,  166 

Haddocs,  Abraham,  93 
Haiti,  488 

Haji  Merchead  (Harge  Merchead),  205, 
206,  208,  212 
Half  Bassam,  274 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  58,  62,  63 
Hall,  Capt.,  190,  196 
Hall,  Dr.  James,  165 
Hall,  Kenneth,  16 
Ham,  Samuel,  5 
Hamblett,  P.  Augustus,  267 
Hamburg,  143,  266,  269,  305,  311,  348, 
438,  452,  488,  493,  513,  528,  531,  532, 
538,  539 

Hamerton,  Atkins,  236,  240,  245,  255, 
266,  269,  344,  348,  357,  358,  364,  370, 
375-382,  385-386,  388,  390,  409-414,  463, 
464,  465,  467,  468,  471,  481-484,  488, 
490,  492,  495,  497,  501 
Hamilton,  brig,  334 
Hannah,  schooner,  19 
Hanover,  512 

Hanseatic  Republic,  514,  520 
Hanson,  Joseph  H.,  282 
Harled,  Syed;  see  Khalid  bin  Said 
Harmattan,  22,  132,  318 
Harrington,  Capt.  Edward,  168 
Harris,  Capt.  Benjamin,  96 
Harry  & Jane,  brig,  5 
Harthi,  al  (Le  Harthees),  506-507 
Harvard  University,  1,  257 
Hassan  bin  Ibrahim  (Hassan  bin  Abra- 
ham), 162,  194,  195,  196,  203,  212,  213, 
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219,  223,  228,  229,  233,  235,  257,  366, 
369,  370,  410-411,  438,  444,  449 
Havana,  Cuba,  26,  89,  90,  91,  92,  96,  103, 
164,  280,  282,  309 
Heavyside,  Capt.,  292 
Hebcrs.  Bishop,  201 
Hector,  whaling  bark,  498 
Helena,  H.M.S.',  183,  265 
Hemingshaw,  H.H.,  158 
Henderson,  Mr.,  390 
Henrique , ship,  102 
Henry,  bark  and  brig,  99,  316 
Herald,  brig  and  ship,  1,  5,  183,  184 
Herrestra  Del  Carona,  brig,  101 
Hertz,  A.  J.,  269,  444 
Hilal  bin  Said,  261,  482,  483,  520 
Hill,  James,  242,  308 
Hindu,  Hindo,  Hindoo,  Hindi,  Hindee; 
see  Indians 

Hines,  William  E.,  523,  524-526,  535-536, 
552 

Hodeida,  247 
Hodges,  Benjamin,  2 
Hodges,  Gamaliel,  2 
Hodges,  Samuel,  Jr.,  97,  99,  102,  104 
Hoffman,  Charles,  284,  307,  314,  334 
Holmes,  Thomas,  215,  277 
Holsoe,  Svend,  88 
Holy  Ghost  Mission,  534 
Homer,  Capt.  Benjamin,  104 
Hood,  Cyrus  L.,  241 
Hooper,  Capt.,  171 
Hooper,  Ebenezer  B.,  268,  408 
Hope , schooner,  21 
Hopestill,  brig,  19 
Hosea,  148 
Hottentots,  4 
Howard,  Mr.,  203 
Howe,  Capt.  Israel,  270,  278 
Howland,  Capt.  George,  59,  63,  80,  105, 
127,  135,  139,  144,  146 
Howland,  Sarah  Matilda  Almy,  127 
Hudson,  New  York,  99 
Huff,  Capt.,  300 
Hume,  Rev.,  211 

Hunt,  Robert  N.,  202,  203,  204,  208,  221, 
384 

Hunt,  Thomas  D.,  164 
Hunt,  William,  169,  170,  172,  175,  176, 
177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  270,  282 
Hutton,  A.  C.,  33,  34,  44,  51 
Hutton,  George,  34 

Ibo  (Ebo,  Oibo),  259,  265,  266,  267,  342- 


343,  351,  352,  437,  494,  499,  513,  518, 
530,  532 

lies  de  Los,  xxv,  25,  26,  27,  30,  71,  97, 
98,  323,  326,  337,  338 
India,  xxvi,  8,  12,  157,  233,  236,  258,  264, 
265,  267,  375,  380,  480,  482,  488,  497, 
504,  505,  539,  540 

Indians,  197,  221,  226,  240,  245,  250,  260, 
262,  263,  266,  267,  269,  355,  375,  376, 
379,  380,  387,  409,  413,  414,  418,  419, 
428,  437,  438,  441,  444,  449,  462-468, 
472,  473-476,  479-481,  484-487,  490, 
494,  495,  505,  508,  518,  522,  532,  540, 
541 

India  Packet,  ship,  9 
Ingalls,  Capt.,  210 
Ingalls,  David,  309 
Ingalls,  Joseph  N.,  309 
Inhambane  (Ihnamban,  Ihanaban),  265, 
268 

Iosco,  bark,  470,  484,  485 
Iris,  schooner,  80,  106 
Isaacs,  Mr.,  307 
Isaacson,  Mr.,  181 
Isabella  Helen,  schooner,  319 
Islam,  61,  106,  110,  111 
Isle  (Island)  of  France,  2,  8,  186  (see  also 
Mauritius) 

Ismaili  Khoja  Muslims,  476 

Ives,  Thomas  P.,  60 

Ivory  Coast,  xxv,  xxx,  xxxi,  116 

Jack,  brig,  169,  170 
Jack  Lahou,  116 
Jackson,  Mr.,  292,  319 
Jackson,  Benjamin  M.,  391,  392,  406, 
438,  439,  448-450,  482 
Jackson,  P.  T.,  14 
Jacob,  Capt.,  183 

Jairam  (Jaram,  Jeram,  Jeiram)  bin 
Sewji  (Seva),  xxvii,  212,  216,  222,  223, 
225,  226,  232,  237,  240,  241,  245,  246, 
253-255,  257,  266-267,  269,  340,  342- 
344,  348,  355-358,  365-366,  368-369, 
371,  389-390,  409-410,  412,  444,  473, 
474,  476,  477,  482,  486,  488,  492,  494, 
496 

Jane,  brig,  310 

Janssens  (Janson),  Jan  Willem,  3 

Japan,  8,  156 

Jaques  Jaques,  42,  116 

Java,  157 

Jeffries,  Capt.,  5 

Jelly,  William  H..  215,  251,  266,  341, 
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343,  346,  348,  350,  376-377,  441,  445- 
454,  475,  482,  484,  487,  488,  492 
Jeram,  bark,  252,  486 
Jews,  Jewish  influences,  111 
Jinny,  sloop,  97 
Johanna;  see  Anjouan 
John  Adams,  U.S.S.,  208,  209 
John  Decatur,  brig,  171 
Johnson,  Charles,  405 
Johnson,  Charles  A.,  498 
Johnson,  Emery,  151,  189 
Jon,  schooner,  146 
Jones,  bark,  230,  276 
Jones,  John  Coffin,  19,  20 
Joseph  Maxwell,  whaling  ship,  497,  498 
Joseph  Peabody,  brig,  183,  184 
Juan  da  Nova  Island,  268,  343 
Juan  de  Castro,  Portuguese  brig,  394 
Tuba  River,  490,  534,  536,  542,  543,  544, 
545 

Junno,  Thomas,  28,  29 

Kekandy,  Rio  Nunez,  305,  307,  312 
Keating,  Oliver,  56 
Kechape,  152 
Kee-Emba,  King  (?),  175 
Kennebunkport,  Maine,  472,  477,  482, 
483 

Keppel,  Sir  Henry,  512 
Kerdudal  (Kurderdal),  Capt.  de,  256 
Kernan,  M.,  348 

Khalid  (Karled)  bin  Said,  197,  201,  209, 
212,  255,  261,  488,  491,  492 
Khalfan  bin  Ali,  391,  413,  414,  417,  420, 
422,  425,  437,  443,  447,  503 
Kilimanjaro,  534,  536,  543 
Kilwa  (Keelwa),  157,  239,  253,  267,  269, 
353,  354,  355,  357,  437,  438,  462,  463, 
465,  466,  479,  480-481,  502,  517,  519, 
524,  528,  530,  531,  535,  537,  540 
Kimball,  Edward  D.,  334 
Kimball,  Elbridge  G.,  226,  328 
Kimball,  James  S.,  194,  195,  197 
King,  Mr.,  6 
King,  Daniel  P.,  454 
King,  Capt.  Edward  A.,  314 
King,  Henry,  147 
Kissing,  Rio  Pongo,  288,  289 
Kisswara,  148 

Kite,  brig,  191,  200,  202,  209 
Krapf,  Ludwig,  256,  257,  342,  348 
Krew  Settra,  110,  114 
Kru,  xxxi,  26,  74,  77,  81,  88,  89,  91,  109, 
110,  114,  133,  164,  165,  181,  271,  275, 


282,  288-292,  298,  306,  313,  321-323, 
329 

Kwaly,  530,  532 

Ladha  (Ladda,  Lada)  Damji,  409,  444, 
473,  482 

La  Dordogne,  French  brig,  208 
La  Fama,  Spanish  frigate,  9 
La  Fourmi,  schooner,  292 
Lagos,  513 

Lahou,  Cape,  26,  50,  116,  166 
Lambert,  Capt.,  368,  369 
Lamu  (Lamo,  Lamoo),  150,  157,  255, 
357,  372,  434,  482,  483,  507,  508,  515, 
516-521,  523,  531,  535,  537,  540,  542 
Lancaster,  H.M.S.,  5 
Lander,  W.,  Jr.,  21 
Landglois,  Capt.,  202,  203 
Landouman,  98,  305 
Langle,  Alphonse-Jean-Rene,  Vicompte 
de  Langle,  505,  509-510 
Lanman,  John,  80,  96 
La  Plata,  bark,  346,  359,  416,  430,  441- 
443,  447,  477 

La  Point,  Nosy  Be,  419,  424,  425 

Laporte,  M.,  294,  307 

Lark,  schooner,  199 

Last,  Governor  F.,  117 

Latham’s  Island,  259,  415 

Laurence,  Mr.,  323,  324 

Lawrence,  Mr.,  445 

Leander,  brig,  194,  196,  197,  299 

Leavitt,  Henry,  151 

Lee,  Mr.,  190,  200 

Lee,  George,  6 

Lee,  James,  8c  Co.,  483 

Lee,  Joseph,  Jr.,  6 

Leeke,  Capt.  Henry  John,  99,  102 

Leghorn,  6 

Legrand,  Jaques  Francois,  11 
Leigh,  Mr.,  202,  203 
Le  Maliti£re,  M.,  11 
Leslie,  Mr.,  412 
Leveret,  H.M.S.,  207 
Lewis,  bark,  391,  406,  407,  409,  411,  450, 
452 

Lewis,  Mr.,  443 

Liberia,  xxv,  xxx,  xxxi,  88,  107,  110,  112, 
114,  117,  129,  164,  279,  280 
Lightbourn,  Mrs.  Isabella,  296 
Lily  (?),  H.M.S.,  334 
Lima,  Senor,  392 
Lincoln,  Henry,  179 
Lincoln,  William,  179 
Lindi  (Linda,  Lyndy),  147,  157 
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Link,  Dr.,  543,  544,  545 
Lisbon,  191,  193,  194,  264,  396,  397,  406, 
408 

Littlehales,  Lt.,  276 
Liverpool,  28,  82,  166,  269,  282,  316 
Liverpool  H.H.,  158,  197 
Livingstone,  David,  260,  542 
Loango,  xxxii,  110,  171,  172,  173,  174, 
175,  177,  179,  180,  181,  182 
Loire  River,  19 

London,  25,  44,  104,  169,  170,  185,  190, 
191,  199,  200,  202,  203,  207,  213,  214, 

230,  236,  254,  282,  389-390,  403,  438, 

451,  452,  527,  531 

London  Packet,  whaling  ship,  206,  207 

Longman,  Mr.,  181 

Lopez,  Cape,  30 

Love  and  Unity,  brig,  25,  27 

Lowell,  Massachusetts,  479 

Luanda,  xxxii,  175,  176,  183,  184 

Lubeck,  513 

Lucia  Maria,  bark,  241 

Lynx,  H.M.S.,  506 

Lyra,  H.M.S.,  504,  512,  517,  542 

MacCarthy,  Governor  Sir  Charles,  xxix, 
79,  97,  101,  117,  139,  140 
Mackay,  R.  C.,  251 
MacLean,  Maris  & Co.,  282 
Machado,  Antonio  de  Sz.,  104 
Maculla,  516 

Madagascar,  xxvi,  xxviii,  9,  151,  152, 
157,  185,  186,  202,  206,  242,  245,  247, 
250,  259,  349,  352,  361-363,  388,  389, 
400,  431,  433,  439,  440,  450,  453,  494, 
495,  503,  528 
Madeira,  210,  300 
Madras,  16,  211,  406 
Mafamale  (Masamale)  Isle,  393 
Mafia  (Monfeea,  Mafeea)  Island,  157, 
502 

Magagony,  530 

Magallon  (Megalon),  Francois  Louis,  10 
Magoun  (. Majonu ),  brig,  392,  406,  407 
Mahe  (Mayhee,  Myhee),  200,  456 
Maidstone,  H.M.S.,  104 
Maine,  344,  345,  445 
Maio,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  99,  137 
Majid  (Majeed,  Madjid,  Madjed,  Mad- 
jeed)  bin  Said,  501,  504-511,  513-517, 
519-521,  522-526,  531-532,  535-537,  540 
Majunga  (Majungo),  xxvi,  151,  152,  185, 
188,  189,  190,  196,  197,  200,  207,  210, 
212,  213,  214,  215,  221,  227-228,  241- 
242,  243,  244,  250,  259,  266,  342,  349, 


350,  352,  353,  360-364,  388-389,  391- 
392,  406,  411,  416,  426,  431,  432,  439, 
441,  442,  447 
Malabar  Coast,  159 
Malaga,  brig,  307 
Malindi  (Malinda),  157 
Mambooka,  Tom,  177 
Manamoise,  Manumazey;  see  Nyamwezi 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  399 
Mandingo,  110,  305,  319 
Mandoria,  Rio  Nunez,  327 
Manila,  2 

Mann,  Earl  P.,  408 
Mano,  88,  91,  107 
Mano  River,  108 

Mansfield,  Daniel  H.,  267,  499,  500-502, 
504,  505,  521 

Maranhao,  Brazil,  100,  101 
Marcy,  William  L.,  497,  498-501 
Margaret,  ship,  5 

Margaret  Ann,  bark,  397,  418,  453 
Margaret  Huff,  bark,  300 
Margaret  Oakley,  brig,  186 
Maria,  whaling  brig,  213,  269,  455,  468 
Marin,  M.,  440 

Maris;  see  MacLean,  Maris  & Co. 

Marks,  William  H„  454 
Marks,  William  L.,  411,  442,  453,  503 
Marks,  Vincent,  189,  191,  226,  227,  242, 
243,  244,  360,  391,  411,  441,  442,  453 
Mars,  ship,  5,  6 

Marseilles,  412,  438,  475,  492,  495,  507, 
513,  528 

Marshall,  Henry  P.,  237 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  20 
Martinique,  144,  146 
Martins,  Don  Jouquim,  285 
Mary  Ann  (?),  bark;  see  Mary  Irvine 
Mary  Irvine,  bark,  338 
Maryland  Colonization  Society,  165,  271 
Mas,  B.  Ventura,  507,  508,  510,  511,  513 
Masai  (Massai),  528,  532 
Massachusetts,  xxiv 
Masuda  bin  Salem,  220 
Masury,  Samuel  R.,  215,  251,  266,  342, 
369,  372,  377,  413,  449,  451,  454,  488, 
491,  492 

Matacka,  Bwana,  372 
Mather,  Mr.,  144 

Mauritius,  xxvi,  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  157,  207,  254,  269,  344,  391, 
431,  487,  539 

Maxwell,  Lt.  Col.  C.  W.,  58 
May  Dacre,  brig,  284 
Mayo;  see  Maio 
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Mayotte  (Myotta),  152,  391,  398,  416, 
417,  420,  422,  439,  440,  442,  443 
Mazeira  Island,  160,  161 
Mazrui,  153,  155 
McConnick  and  Spalding,  282 
McCracken,  John  L.  H.,  335,  336 
McFarland,  William,  346,  351,  360-363, 
365,  389,  390,  431,  439,  447,  470 
McKin  (McKim),  268,  343 
McLane,  Louis,  156 
McMullan,  J„  516 

McMullan,  William,  412,  430,  470,  472, 
474,  476,  492,  497,  499 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  19,  44 
Meg  Merrilies,  brig,  166 
Meneses,  Vasco  Guedes  de  Carvalho  e, 
498 

Mercer,  Lt.  Samuel,  173 
Merina,  xxvi,  152,  190,  245,  349 
Merka  (Merkia),  537,  540 
Merwanjee,  Cursejee,  236 
Messenger,  French  brig,  249 
Mesurado,  Cape,  26,  27,  50,  88,  100,  107, 
110,  113,  129,  164,  165 
Metcalf,  Simeon,  99  ( see  also  Crothers, 
William) 

Methodist  Church,  164 
Mexico,  513 

Miall,  Lt.  George  Grover,  171 

Middletown,  Connecticut,  144 

Miles  Standish,  brig,  128,  137 

Miller,  Capt.,  199 

Millet,  Charles,  147,  207,  211,  212 

Millet,  Capt.  Jacob,  80,  89,  92,  93,  95,  96 

Mills,  David,  89 

Minnesota,  U.S.S.,  505 

Minnetonka,  bark,  499 

Minot,  Capt.  Stephen,  16 

Mirabut,  515 

Mnazi  Moja,  427 

Mnywa  Sere,  523 

Mocha,  159,  199,  206,  213,  247,  248,  318, 
404 

Mogadishu  (Modadoxa,  Magdusha,  Mug- 
dasha,  Mukdusha,  Magadosha,  Mag- 
adohe),  157,  516,  531,  540 
Mohammed  bin  Salim,  220,  501 
Mohawk,  bark,  251,  268-269,  340 
Molloy,  J.  R.,  99 
Moma,  392 

Mombasa  (Mombas,  Mombaz,  Mombass), 
148,  150,  152,  153,  154,  155,  162,  196, 
220,  236,  256,  257,  341,  342,  348,  530, 
532,  535 

Monarch,  Frank,  179 


Monghow  (Mongallow,  Mungow),  157, 
531,  537 
Monrovia,  280 

Montgomery,  bark,  268-269,  408 

Moore,  David,  Jr.,  268,  391,  410,  441 

Moores  (Mooers),  Capt.,  455,  468,  469 

Moors,  24,  64 

Morgan,  Mr.,  190 

Morgan,  Charles  W.,  213 

Morrell,  Benjamin,  186 

Morse,  Capt.  Silas,  34,  37,  54,  55,  59 

Mosely,  Joseph,  476 

Mossafa,  H.H.,  158 

Mossulo,  175,  176,  178,  179 

Moulton,  Mr.,  171 

Mount,  Cape,  87,  88,  90,  91,  107,  109, 
127 

Mozambique  (Mosambique),  xxvi,  xxviii, 
9,  152,  160,  191,  193,  194,  196,  205, 
207,  210,  212,  213,  222,  227,  258,  259, 
264,  265,  266,  267,  268,  269,  342-343, 
351,  352,  392,  394-396,  406,  407,  409, 
426,  439,  441,  463,  464,  473,  486,  494, 
498,  499-500 

Mrima  (Merimeh,  Marrema,  Marema, 
Morrema,  Moreema),  239,  341,  346, 
347,  360,  464,  465,  466,  480,  532 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Rio  Nunez,  304,  308 
Mtangata,  239 

Mtoni  (M’Tony,  Mtony,  Matony,  Mo- 
toni)  Palace,  195,  200,  206,  209,  255, 
256,  257,  260,  358,  402,  412,  428 
Muhammad  bin  Abdal  Kadir  (Mo- 
hamed  bin  abdel  Carde),  205,  206 
Muhammed  bin  Salim  (Mohomed  bin 
Salim),  220,  501 
Munger,  Rev.,  214,  215 
Munyee  Muhunza,  154 


Murphy,  Capt., 

80,  81,  83 

, 89 

Muscat,  xxvii,  ! 

150, 

153, 

156, 

157, 

158, 

159, 

160, 

161, 

162, 

163, 

195, 

206, 

209, 

211, 

212, 

214, 

215, 

222, 

236, 

257, 

261, 

269, 

349, 

353, 

355, 

400, 

403, 

404, 

428, 

434, 

435, 

436, 

463, 

465, 

467, 

470, 

473, 

482, 

483, 

487, 

488, 

492, 

501, 

504, 

505, 

507, 

514 

Muttra,  261 
Myrmidon,  H.M.S.,  99 


Nalou,  98,  294,  327 

Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  6,  187,  269 

Nantes,  19 

Napier,  Sir  George,  230 

Napier,  Josiah  (Isaiah),  455,  456,  469 

Napoleon,  xxv,  7,  12 
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Natal,  bark,  535 

Navigation  Acts,  xxv,  xxviii,  47,  48,  79, 
117,  129 

Nazamadine,  406 
Neal,  Benjamin,  185 
Nell,  Senor,  242 

Neptune,  brig  and  ship,  5,  270,  276,  278 
Nery  (Neri),  Jos£  Ignacio,  210 
Neugara,  Sr.,  45,  46 
Neumkey,  schooner,  299 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  15,  19,  213, 
455,  469 

Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  164 
New  Hampshire  legislature,  399 
New  London,  Connecticut,  146,  455 
Newman  Hunt  and  Christopher  of  Lon- 
don, 190,  195,  199,  202,  221,  222,  237 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  173 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  43,  61,  127 
New  York,  xxxii,  16,  36,  37,  44,  54,  57, 
144,  165,  170,  179,  183,  186,  210,  214, 
230,  233,  237,  250,  274,  280,  283,  290, 
296,  297,  308,  335-339,  406,  407,  445, 
474,  483 

Nichols,  George,  2 
Nichols,  Ichabod,  2 
Niesen,  Jan,  28,  29 
Niffu,  271 

Niger  expedition,  253 
Nile  River,  536,  543 
Nippee,  Tom,  169 
Nobre  (Noble),  Senor,  192,  264,  267 
Norris,  Howes,  206,  207 
Norsworthy,  Robert  B.,  202,  223,  226, 
236,  237,  240,  241,  242,  266,  344 
Northam,  Stephen  F.,  61,  127 
Northey,  Capt.  Abijah,  Jr.,  15 
North  Star,  schooner,  227,  231 
Northumberland,  brig,  314,  315,  317, 
324-328,  331,  334,  336 
Nosy  B£  (Nos  Beh,  Nos  Bey),  185,  350, 
364,  391-392,  397,  412,  417-420,  422, 
431,  433,  437,  439,  440-443,  453,  503, 
525 

Nozolino,  Kitan,  284 
Nyamwezi,  254,  441,  444,  523,  528,  531, 
532 

Nyasa,  Lake,  516,  543 
Nzima,  274 

Ocean,  schooner,  97 
Oldfield,  Rudolphus,  517 
Olive  Branch,  schooner,  79 
Oliveira,  Jacinto  d’,  212 
Oliver,  Robert,  6 


Oman,  157,  341,  488 
Onkruidjt  (Onkruydt),  Constantijn  van 
Nuld,  2 

Opolion,  whaling  ship,  202 

Orb,  bark,  228,  265,  266,  342,  348,  446 

Oriental,  brig,  314,  318,  321,  324 

Osgood,  John,  15 

Osgood,  John  B.,  185 

Osgood,  John  F.,  349 

Osprey,  brig,  197 

O’Swald,  William,  266,  438,  513 

Ouidah,  104,  279 

Owen,  W.  F.  W.,  147,  336 

Palestine,  whaling  bark,  187 
Palmas,  Cape,  164,  165,  270,  271,  280 
282 

Palmerston,  Lord,  383,  386,  387 
P amelia,  brig,  277 
Pangani  (Pangana),  528,  532 
Parker,  Commander  Frederick,  26,  67 
Parker,  Philemon  Starr,  210,  213,  224, 
226 

Parkman,  Samuel,  1,  79 
Pasandva,  185 
Patta,  157,  257 
Peabody,  Alfred,  338 
Peabody,  Brackley  R.,  406,  407,  409 
Peabody,  Joseph,  194 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  497 
Peacock,  U.S.S.,  158,  160,  161,  163,  195 
Pearce,  Sebastian,  97,  98 
Pease,  Evelyne,  501 
Peathmanny,  H.H.,  205 
Pegado,  Jose  Gregorio,  191 
Pelly,  Lewis,  520 
Pemba,  157,  535,  539 
Perkins,  Augustus  (Augustine)  S.,  268, 
348,  410 

Perkins,  J.  & T.  H.,  5 
Perry,  Mr.,  369 
Perseverance,  brig,  127 
Persia,  402 

Persian  Gulf,  157,  158,  159,  489,  517, 
531,  537 

Persian,  H.M.S.,  247,  504 
Petapsco,  ship,  8 
Peters,  F.  R.,  342,  390,  399 
Peterson,  John,  55 
Pharos,  brig,  104 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  5,  6,  34,  42, 
44,  54,  104,  233,  241,  325,  338 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, 257 
Phipps,  Mr.,  310 
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Phoenix,  whaling  ship,  455 
Picaninny  Bassa,  114 
Picciola  (Piecola),  brig,  269 
Pickering,  Charles,  257 
Pickering,  Timothy,  257 
Pickman,  Benjamin,  8 
Pickman,  Dudley  Leavitt,  8 
Piedmontese,  H.H.,  158,  198 
Pike,  Marcus  S.,  308 
Pilgrim,  brig,  60,  105 
Pilot,  bark,  409,  441 
Pingree,  David,  179,  189,  207,  209,  212, 

214,  215,  221,  226,  227,  231,  235,  236, 

243,  247,  250,  251,  265,  277,  314,  328, 

336,  343,  345,  356-359 
Pinto,  Miguel  C.,  409 
Piracy,  pirates,  102,  103,  104,  150,  160, 
495,  540 

Pitts,  Elija,  80,  92,  95,  96 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  6 
Playfair,  R.  L.,  523,  537 
Plymouth,  U.S.S.,  483 
Poivre,  Pierre,  9 
Polk,  James  K.,  341 
Poro  Society,  272 
Port  Bourbon,  12 
Port  Choiseul,  440 
Portendic,  64,  128 
Port  Lem,  brig,  336-338 
Port  Leven,  440 
Port  Lougirez,  440 
Port  Louis,  5,  7,  12,  13,  186 
Port  Natal,  258 

Port  Northwest;  see  Port  Louis 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  9,  16,  156, 
366 

Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  1,  5,  127,  242 
Portugal,  Portuguese  vessels  and  mer- 
chants, xxx,  27,  103,  154,  174,  175, 
176,  192,  193,  205,  210,  342,  433 
Potomac,  bark,  259,  447,  449,  450 
Potter,  William,  284 
Potter,  Capt.  William,  299,  304 
Poulsen,  Johan  Gotfried,  140,  141,  142, 
143 

Praia,  15,  99,  102,  283-285,  296,  298,  299, 
308 

Preble,  Capt.  E.,  1 
Preble,  Ebenezer,  1 
President,  H.M.S.,  394 
Price,  Samuel,  497 
Prince,  John,  Jr.,  21 
Prince,  Josiah,  277 
Prince,  ship,  6 


Prince  Charles,  bark,  266 
Prince  of  Wales,  H.H.  schooner,  158, 
251,  255 

Prince  Regent,  H.M.S.,  197,  198 
Principe  (Princes  Island),  xxx,  xxxii,  28, 
30,  38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  45,  46,  52,  53, 
54,  55,  120,  121,  122,  131,  170,  171 
Privateers,  privateering,  xxvi,  12 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Ann,  327 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Eliza,  296,  305,  307,  308, 
310-312 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  xxvii,  59,  63, 
67,  105,  126,  127,  128,  133,  135,  268, 
278,  407-409,  486,  498,  499,  536,  551 
Providence,  ship,  6 
Pruen,  Dr.,  198,  200 
Psyche,  H.H.  brig,  159 
Punjaub  (Panjaub),  H.M.S.,  504,  514 
Purrington,  Joseph,  130,  131 
Putman,  George,  426 
Putman,  Horace  B.,  399,  403,  405,  431, 
443,  447,  503 

Quammyno  (Grand  Bassam),  166 
Quashy  (Cape  Lahou),  166 
Queen  of  the  West,  schooner,  495 
Quelimane  (Quilimane,  Quillimane,  Qui- 
lemane,  Quilimane),  191,  242,  258,  259, 
264,  265,  268,  343,  352,  441 
Querimba  Islands,  259 
Quill,  bark,  155 
Quiloa,  Quila;  see  Kilwa 
Quiloo  River,  182 

Radama  I,  152 

Rahmani  (Rahamana),  H.H.,  158,  491 
Ramananama,  Gen.,  191 
Ramji;  see  Renshaw  bin  Ramji 
Ramos,  Sr.,  176,  184 

Ranavolana  I,  190,  245,  349,  360-365, 
388,  389,  391-392,  442 
Rangoon,  158 

Rapau  (Rapaz,  Ropau),  Rio  Nunez,  304, 
306,  307,  327,  332,  333 
Rapid,  schooner,  26 
Rappid,  brig,  269 

Ras  el  Haud  (Ras  al  Had),  157,  248,  504 
Ras  Haffoun,  515 

Rattler,  brig,  237,  240,  243,  250,  269 
Reaper,  bark  and  whaling  bark,  185, 
278,  282,  283 

Red  Sea,  157,  159,  247,  343,  454,  489, 
540 

Redwing,  H.M.S.,  103,  104 
Reeves,  Capt.,  8 
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Renshaw  bin  Ramji,  257,  267 
Reunion,  xxvi,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  148,  154, 
208,  249,  391.  418,  439,  454,  502,  504, 
527 

Rhea  (Rea),  Thomas  W.,  194,  195,  196, 
197 

Rhode  Island,  xxiv,  25,  26,  27,  28 
Rice,  John,  29,  36,  37,  56 
Richelieu,  Governor  Johan  Christopher, 
119,  140 

Richmond,  brig,  226,  242,  250,  258,  264, 
343 

Richmond  and  Co.,  224 
Richmond,  William,  105,  128,  207 
Richmond,  Virginia,  113 
Ricketts,  Capt.  Henry  John,  97 
Rider,  Capt.  Joseph,  179 
Rigby,  Christopher  P.,  504,  506,  508, 
509,  511,  512,  518,  520,  521 
Rindge,  John,  9 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  131,  159,  193,  208,  259, 
282,  392,  393,  406,  480 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  6,  9 
Rio  Grande,  71 

Rio  Nunez,  xxx,  71,  80,  97,  98,  288,  289, 
293-296,  299-303,  309-311,  314-315,  317, 
319-320,  322-327,  330,  331,  332,  337 
Rio  Packet,  bark,  213 
Rio  Pongo,  xxx,  71,  80,  98,  288-291,  296, 
302,  304,  309,  310,  314,  317,  319,  326, 
331,  332 

Robert,  brig,  283,  285,  289,  292,  298, 
306,  310-313,  321,  338 
Robert  Patten,  brig,  102 
Roberts,  Edmund,  xxvii,  156,  159,  160, 
162,  163 

Robinson,  Mr.,  93 
Rodatz,  Hans,  266 
Roderick  Dhu,  brig,  278,  279,  282 
Rodman,  Samuel  W.,  213,  468,  469 
Rogers,  John  W.,  151,  207 
Rogers,  Nathaniel  L.,  151,  207,  445 
Rogers,  Richard  S.,  151,  207,  445 
Rogers,  William,  67 
Rokel  River,  30 

Rolla,  brig,  207,  208,  210,  212,  214,  215, 
226,  236,  243,  250,  328,  329 
Romain-Desfosses,  M.,  352,  357,  363 
Ropes,  Edward  D.,  506-507,  536,  537, 
541,  544 

Ropes,  Henry,  147 

Ropes,  Emmerton  and  Co.,  258,  506 

Roscher,  Albrecht,  512 

Rover,  brig,  29,  34,  56 

Rowena,  schooner,  214,  215,  231,  243 


Roxo,  Cape,  297,  302 
Ruby,  brig,  104 
Russel,  Horatio  N.,  392 
Russwurm,  John  B.,  164,  271 

Said  bin  Khalfan  (Syeed  bin  Calfaun), 
244,  245,  349 

Said  bin  Sultan  (Syed  Syeed,  Syed  Sied, 


Seyed  Seyd  bin  Soul  tan] 

1,  xxvii,  xxviii, 

153, 

155, 

156, 

157,  158, 

159, 

160, 

161, 

162, 

163, 

195, 

197,  198, 

199, 

200, 

201, 

202, 

204, 

206, 

207,  208, 

209, 

211, 

212, 

216-218, 

220, 

222-223, 

226, 

229, 

230- 

236, 

238- 

241, 

244-246, 

249, 

252, 

253- 

255, 

257, 

260- 

261,  263, 

340 

-342, 

346, 

347, 

349, 

350, 

, 353-360, 

365 

-390, 

398, 

402, 

403, 

405, 

412-414, 

428, 

435, 

436, 

451, 

456- 

463, 

464-472, 

474- 

484, 

486- 

487, 

489- 

493, 

496-498, 

501, 

514, 

522, 

549 

Said  bin  Sultan,  ship,  476,  494 

St.  Andrew,  Cape,  152 

St.  Andrews  Bay,  115,  137,  272 

St.  Augustine  Bay,  187 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Island,  140,  143,  144 

St.  Benoit,  9 

St.  Croix,  26 

St.  Denis,  9,  10,  11,  13 

St.  Domingo,  8 

St.  Helena,  160,  213,  236,  266,  268,  276, 
282 

St.  Jago;  see  Sao  Tiago 
Saint-Louis,  Senegal,  xxiv,  xxv,  21,  22, 
24,  65,  66,  68,  69,  128,  129,  145 
St.  Martin  Island  (West  Indies),  92 
St.  Mary,  9 
St.  Paul’s  Island,  5 
St.  Paul’s  (Reunion),  9,  10 
St.  Paul  River,  50,  109 
St.  Salvador  (Kongo  Kingdom),  71 
St.  Thomas,  Gulf  of  Guinea;  see  Sao 
Tome 

St.  Thomas  Island  (West  Indies),  140, 
142,  143 

Sakalava  (Saclava,  Sacalavas,  Saclaves), 
152,  416,  418-426,  432 
Sal,  104,  284-286 
Salam  Jibrane,  521 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  xxvi,  xxvii,  xxxii, 
xxxiii,  1,  2,  5,  6,  8,  15,  19,  26,  80, 
134,  136,  147,  151,  167,  170,  172,  179, 

183,  185,  189,  190,  192,  196,  197,  198, 

207,  208,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213,  214, 

215,  216,  221,  222,  224,  226-230,  232, 

234-235,  241-243,  246-248,  251,  257,  258, 
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265-269,  270,  275-277,  281,  282,  284, 
307,  314,  318,  321,  325,  328,  331,  334, 

338,  344,  345,  350,  356,  359,  360,  373, 

389,  398,  399,  400,  402,  404,  406,  407- 

409,  411,  412,  416,  431,  439,  445,  453, 

454,  470,  471,  476,  486,  489,  495,  498, 

501,  503,  506,  508,  515,  516,  521,  535, 

536,  551 

Salifoux,  Chief,  294 

Salim,  Sultan  of  Anjouan,  455,  456,  469, 
487 

Salim  bin  Ahmed  el-Mazrui,  153 
Sandwich,  brig,  202,  203,  204,  207,  208 
Sangha,  Rio  Pongo,  290,  310 
Sansom,  ship,  16 
Santo  Antao,  102,  103 
Sao  Nicolau,  104 

Sao  Tiago,  15,  16,  17,  100,  102,  104,  283, 
285,  296,  297,  301 

Sao  Tome,  xxx,  xxxii,  30,  38,  41,  42, 
43,  52,  53,  55,  122,  171,  179,  180,  276- 
278,  282 

Sao  Vincente,  103 
Sarah,  King,  305,  308-312 
Sarah  and  Elizabeth,  brig,  179 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  brig,  183 
Sassou,  165 

Saud  (Seyd  Soud)  bin  Hilal,  520,  521 

Savage,  Rev.  Thomas  S.,  167 

Savage,  William,  29,  36,  56 

Searcies  Rivers,  337 

Scherer,  A.,  11 

Schmeisser,  William,  438 

Schmidt,  Jacob,  269 

Sciot,  brig,  170,  172 

Scorpion,  brig,  205 

Scoville  and  Britton,  210,  223,  237 

Sea  Mew,  ship,  170,  172,  174,  182 

Seindy,  157 

Sekondi,  169 

Selina  and  Jane,  brig,  179 
Semi  Haver,  424,  425 
Senegal,  xxvii,  21,  22,  24,  26,  29,  30,  32, 
38,  41,  42,  47,  48,  49,  58,  59,  64,  66, 
67,  68,  69,  70,  79,  128,  129,  145,  292, 
318,  321 

Senegal  River,  xxiv,  21,  22,  47,  61,  65, 
67,  110,  128,  129 
Sestus  River,  114,  271 
Setta  Krew,  110,  114 
Seward,  Frederick,  522 
Seward,  William  H.,  518,  520,  521,  523- 
526,  535-537,  541,  544 
Sexton,  Capt.,  183,  184 
Seychelle  Islands,  200,  456,  517 


Seys,  Rev.  John,  164 
Shamba  River,  542 

Shah  Allum  (Sharlem,  Shahalum,  Char- 
lam,  Charalum),  H.H.,  158,  194,  208, 
209,  257,  513,  523 
Shebar  River,  80,  81 
Shepard,  Henry  J.,  496 
Shepard,  Michael,  147,  151,  189,  198, 
209,  214,  216,  221,  231,  235,  242,  243, 

247,  248,  250,  251,  259,  340,  342,  346- 

351,  360,  365,  389,  390,  391,  397,  398, 

410,  411,  412,  416,  427,  431,  437-438, 

440,  441-443,  446-449,  451,  454,  462, 
470,  471,  472,  474,  476,  477,  483,  485- 
486,  488,  493,  494,  496 
Shepard,  Michael  W.,  259,  261 
Sherbro  River,  80,  113 
Shirley,  John,  212,  214,  231 
Shucker,  King,  88,  109,  129 
Siam,  156,  159 

Sickness,  59,  61,  69,  70,  74,  82,  85,  87, 
89,  92,  94,  95,  113,  114,  120,  121,  129, 
133,  135,  141,  176,  192,  202,  286-293, 
295,  297-302,  310,  313,  316,  322-324, 
328-331,  333-335,  390,  417 
Sied  bin  Duniene,  254 
Sierra  Leone,  xxiv,  xxv,  xxviii,  xxix, 
xxx,  25,  26,  30,  32,  38,  40,  41,  42,  43, 
48,  49,  50,  55,  56,  57,  58,  70,  71,  72, 
73,  75,  76,  77,  79,  80,  88,  97,  99,  101, 
102,  104,  107,  110,  112,  129,  137,  172, 
174,  270,  276,  280,  299,  307,  309-311, 
313-315,  318-319,  322-324,  328-332,  334, 
335,  337,  338,  525 
Silsbee,  Nathaniel,  1 
Silva,  Capt.  Manuel,  176 
Singapore,  159,  470,  527 
Siu  (Seva,  Sewey,  Sewee),  236,  257,  340- 
341,  372 

Skelton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  303,  304,  308, 
309,  311,  313,  327,  328 
Skelton,  Emma,  308 
Skelton,  Maryann,  308 
Skelton,  William,  288,  293-296,  303-306, 
308-309 

Skerry,  Samuel,  Jr.,  5 
Skinner,  Capt.,  34,  45 
Skinner,  Dr.  Ezekiel,  165 
Slatee,  76 

Slave  Coast,  xxx,  xxxi,  279 
Slaves,  slave  trade,  slavery,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xxv,  xxvi,  xxviii,  xxx,  xxxii,  4,  7,  9, 

28,  29,  30,  35,  48,  49,  56,  62,  66,  67, 

69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  80,  81, 

82,  83,  84,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92, 
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93,  99,  100,  101,  103,  104,  106,  107, 
108,  109,  112,  122,  123,  124,  129,  130, 

137,  146,  147,  148,  150,  164,  170,  171, 

172,  173,  174,  175,  177,  184,  192,  193, 

205,  231,  253,  258,  261-263,  265,  268- 

269,  275,  276,  280,  283,  284,  288,  295, 

319,  325,  326,  328,  332,  343,  357,  375, 

376,  380,  383,  395,  397,  400,  403,  414, 

418,  421,  427,  442,  443,  463,  464-466, 
478,  480,  481,  489,  500,  502,  507,  508, 
512,  513,  516-518,  520,  524,  525,  531, 
535,  539-541 
Sleeman,  William,  233 
Slocomb,  Capt.,  26 
Small,  Mrs.  Alvah  B.,  188 
Smith,  Capt.,  208,  316 
Smith,  Miss  A.  H.,  2 
Smith,  Charles,  5 

Smith,  William  B.,  198,  199,  206,  228, 
232,  234,  235,  241 
Smuggling,  32,  53,  79,  125,  326 
Smull,  Thomas,  308 
Snowball,  Deacon,  324 
Socotra  (Secota),  157 
Sofala,  265,  269 
Solofo;  see  Salifoux 
Soliman  Shah,  H.H.,  158 
Somalis,  151,  206,  231,  516,  542,  543,  544, 
545 

Somanga,  532 
Somme,  French  ship,  515 
Sophronia,  bark,  258,  406,  407,  410,  411, 
416,  448,  477 
South  Africa,  xxvi,  15 
South  Georgia  Island,  5 
Spain,  Spanish  vessels  and  merchants,  9, 
20,  83,  84,  90,  100,  163,  173,  174,  175, 
178,  205,  434,  488,  507,  509,  513,  516, 
525 

Spalding;  see  McConnick  and  Spalding 
Sparrman,  Anders,  4 
Specie,  xxx,  xxxi,  2,  20,  60,  63,  78,  91, 
163,  183,  184,  244,  245,  279,  280,  281, 
295,  319,  486  {see  also  currency) 

Speer,  William,  454 
Speke,  John  H.,  215,  512 
Spencer,  Mr.,  27 
Spy,  schooner,  151 
Stanwood,  Capt.,  8 

Star,  bark,  209,  231,  243,  248,  251,  259, 
345,  360-363,  367,  389,  407,  409,  411, 
412,  431,  437,  439 

State  Department,  United  States,  159, 
163,  216,  220,  238,  348,  358,  386 
Stone,  Rev.  Cyrus,  233 


Story,  Capt.,  314,  317,  323,  324 
Strutt,  Mr.,  292 
Sugury,  88,  107 
Sugury  River,  87,  108 
Suleiman  bin  Hamed  al  Busaidi,  211, 
222,  256 

Sultana,  H.H.;  see  al-Sultanah 
Sumatra,  2,  3,  5,  6,  157,  406 
Sunley,  William,  440,  456,  469 
Surat,  152,  157,  375 

Susquehanna,  U.S.S.,  436,  483,  484,  490, 
495,  496,  505 

Susu,  110,  111,  306-307,  313,  319 
Sutton,  William,  198,  209,  214 
Swain,  Capt.  {same  as  Uriah  Swain;  see 
below) 

Swain,  Uriah,  5,  6 
Swan,  Benjamin  L.,  30 
Swan,  Capt.  Charles,  97 
Swan,  Joseph,  35,  36,  43 
Swan,  Capt.  Samuel,  Jr.,  19,  20,  25,  26, 
27,  29,  30,  33,  34,  44,  47,  53,  64,  71, 
78,  79 

Swan,  Timothy,  35,  36,  43,  59 

Swanzy,  Frank,  168 

Sweden,  266,  268,  344 

Switzerland,  360 

Syed  a Sal;  see  Hilal  bin  Said 

Syed  Carli;  see  Khalid  bin  Said 

Syed  Silliman;  see  Suleiman  bin  Hamed 

Tabora,  523 
Tage,  H.H.,  159 
Talent,  brig,  151 

Tamatave,  349,  391,  392,  411,  440,  454, 
503 

Tananarive  (Tanievero,  Taneerivo, 
Tanairevo,  Tamerevio),  190,  363-366 
Tandjih,  239 
Tanga,  518,  519 
Tanganyika,  254 
Tanganyika,  Lake,  267 
Tangate,  353-355 
Tansley,  Capt.,  102 
Tantum,  276 
Taptee,  brig,  210 
Taria  Topan,  269 

Tariffs:  U.S.  Tariff  Act  of  July  30,  1846, 
398;  U.S.  Tariff  Act  of  March  3,  1857, 
501 

Tartar,  H.M.S.,  102 
Tattavere,  185 

Taylor,  Capt.  John  E.,  6,  338 
Taylor,  Mr.,  330 
Taylor,  Zachary,  448 
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Teja,  Portuguese  brig,  395 
Tenerife,  29 

Thompson,  Governor  Thomas  Perronet, 
58 

Thorn,  Mr.,  203,  208,  211,  213 
Three  Points,  Cape,  26 
Thurston,  Capt.,  6 

Thuwayni  bin  Said  (Syed  Thuanee, 
Thuene  bin  Seyd),  501,  504,  505,  514 
Tibbits,  Ebenezer,  243,  245 
Tidd,  Jacob,  25,  26,  27 
Tito,  Don  Pedro,  310 
Tom  Corwin,  bark,  438,  446,  450,  488 
Topan  bin  Tajir,  257,  410,  411,  412, 
415,  438,  475,  476,  482 
Toula  River,  542 
Toussaint,  A.,  12 
Towne,  J.  Henry,  281 
Tozer,  Bishop,  534 

Trade  goods:  aloes,  157,  222;  arabic 
(gum),  151,  157,  222,  247,  248;  bars, 
rods,  41,  97,  99,  166,  173;  barwood, 
xxx,  42,  46,  54,  56,  182,  277,  281,  282, 
283;  beads,  41,  105,  140,  263,  282,  307, 
384,  440,  451,  479,  538;  beef,  xxvi,  30, 
33,  39,  151,  188,  190,  274,  275,  439; 
bees  wax,  xxiv,  42,  46,  70,  71,  78,  97, 
98,  124,  157,  177,  281,  283,  432,  541; 
boats  (ships’  rowboats)  105,  106;  boots, 
258;  brandy,  144,  145;  brass  wire,  230, 
253,  263,  342,  375,  414,  440,  444,  451, 
479,  485,  493,  533,  538;  bread,  33,  39, 
79,  282,  285;  breakthings,  173,  180; 
butter,  33,  39,  57,  60,  105,  282;  cam- 
wood, 25,  42,  50,  54,  63,  91,  107,  109, 
113,  114,  129,  165,  272,  279,  280,  281, 
283;  candles,  33,  40,  57;  cheese,  2,  39, 
57,  105,  282;  cider,  38,  57;  clothing, 
282;  cloves,  xxvii,  xxxii,  9,  119,  201, 

212,  222,  342,  375,  384,  389,  390,  397, 

398,  412,  438,  452,  479,  489,  527,  532, 

535,  539,  541;  cocoa,  9;  cocoanuts  and 

cocoanut  oil,  157,  222,  342,  389,  401, 
527,  528,  532,  535,  539;  coffee,  8,  9, 
12,  29,  42,  43,  53,  78,  120,  121,  122, 
123,  124,  125,  126,  151,  171,  181,  182, 
201,  247,  282,  283,  288,  342,  454; 
columbo  root,  157;  copper,  177,  451; 
copper  wire,  451,  475;  copal  (gum), 
xxiv,  xxvii,  xxx,  xxxi,  xxxii,  42,  46, 
157,  175,  180,  203,  222,  225,  227,  242, 

249,  250,  254,  255,  259,  262,  263,  266, 

267-269,  279,  283,  342,  344,  347,  354, 
355,  375,  380,  384,  385,  401,  403,  410, 

415,  418,  427,  430,  438,  440,  443,  447, 


449,  450,  452,  475,  479,  480,  489,  492, 

493,  494,  501,  521,  523,  528,  530-532, 
539,  541;  cordials,  38;  corks,  40,  105, 
116;  corn,  479,  541;  cottons,  xxiv,  xxvi, 
xxvii,  xxviii,  xxxi,  xxxii,  6,  8,  9,  12, 
22,  24,  27,  28,  40,  41,  42,  44,  48,  49, 

56,  57,  60,  80,  87,  97  105,  109,  116, 

130,  140,  164,  166,  167,  169,  173,  177, 

180,  221,  225,  244,  245,  246,  247,  258, 

265,  266,  282,  286,  304,  337,  342,  346, 

355,  365,  375,  384,  391,  403,  410,  411, 

412,  414,  418,  437,  439,  440,  442,  443, 

450,  452,  453,  466,  474,  479,  485,  493, 

494,  500,  503,  521,  523,  531,  533,  536, 

538,  539;  cowrie  shells,  2,  69,  444,  539, 
541;  crackers,  33,  39,  105;  crockery, 
42,  60,  105,  116,  173,  225,  244,  282, 
342,  384,  439,  451;  cutlery,  41,  60,  105, 

116,  126,  140,  166,  173,  451;  dates, 
157,  389;  drugs,  157;  duck  (cloth),  39; 
dyewood,  xxiii,  xxx;  ebony,  12,  42, 
46,  418;  fish,  38,  41,  57,  60,  144,  157, 
282;  fishhooks,  42,  165;  flints,  41,  116, 
140;  flour,  24,  28,  30,  33,  38,  60,  79, 
105,  106,  113,  136,  138,  144,  184,  275, 
278,  282,  285,  300,  325,  334,  407,  439; 
frankincense,  151;  furniture,  40,  258, 
282,  403;  ghee,  157;  gin,  27,  28,  33, 
38,  57,  105,  116,  272;  glassware,  42, 
60,  105,  116,  225;  gold  dust,  xxiii,  xxx, 
xxxi,  25,  26,  28,  29,  34,  42,  44,  50,  52, 

57,  61,  63,  70,  78,  90,  106,  113,  116, 

117,  119,  120,  126,  135,  138,  140,  145, 

166,  167,  279,  280,  281,  283,  319; 
grain,  148,  541;  gum  Senegal,  22,  24, 
42,  60,  69,  78;  gunpowder,  xxvi,  xxvii, 
xxviii,  xxxi,  xxxii,  41,  60,  80,  105,  112, 
113,  116,  120,  136,  138,  140,  164,  170, 

173,  174,  177,  179,  180,  183,  184,  220, 

245,  258,  266,  282,  295,  310,  319,  342, 

346,  352,  375,  403,  407,  410,  411,  437, 

439,  453,  466,  479,  493,  500,  524,  533; 

guns,  xxviii,  xxxi,  xxxii,  41,  97,  99, 
105,  113,  140,  165,  173,  180,  407;  hams, 
16,  39,  57,  439;  hardware,  166,  282; 
hats  and  caps,  105,  166,  282;  hides, 
xxiv,  xxvi,  xxxi,  16,  42,  60,  61,  70,  97, 
98,  120,  151,  157,  221,  222,  227  231, 
241,  242,  243,  244,  247,  248,  249,  250, 

266,  288,  295,  307,  308,  310,  311,  313, 

319,  321,  327,  332,  333,  342,  347,  352, 

355,  362,  364,  384,  389,  401,  434,  440, 

475,  479,  489,  494;  hoops,  33,  40; 
horses,  5,  157;  India  goods:  see  cot- 
tons, indigo,  8,  12;  iron  and  iron 
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goods,  439,  475;  ivory,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xxvii,  xxviii,  xxxi,  xxxii,  25,  26,  27, 
28,  29,  34,  37,  42,  46,  50,  54,  60,  61, 
63,  69,  70,  71,  78,  90,  91,  97,  98,  107, 
109,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  119,  120, 

122,  126,  129,  135,  137,  138,  140,  157, 

165,  166,  167,  170,  172,  173,  174,  175, 

176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  183,  184,  202, 

210,  222,  225,  227,  246,  249,  250,  254, 

255,  259,  262,  263,  264,  265,  266,  267, 

268,  272,  279,  280-283,  319,  327,  332, 

342,  352,  354,  355,  375,  380,  385,  397, 

401,  403,  407-408,  410,  411,  430,  435, 
438,  440,  441,  444,  446,  448-454,  466, 
476,  477,  479,  480,  481,  485,  489,  493- 
495,  500,  521,  528-531,  539-541;  ivory, 
hippopotamus,  116,  258,  408;  lard,  39; 
linen,  41,  282;  lumber,  xxix,  xxxi,  24, 
30,  33,  39,  47,  57,  58,  79,  105,  106, 
144,  145,  282,  439;  meal,  Indian,  38; 
millet,  148,  157;  molasses,  24,  38,  278; 
muskets,  xxvi,  xxvii,  97,  99,  173,  180, 
244,  246,  258,  342,  346,  375,  407,  414, 
437,  439,  466,  479,  493,  524,  533; 
myrrh,  151,  222,  247,  248,  479;  nails, 
33,  40;  nep tunes,  41,  166;  nutmeg,  9, 
201;  oil,  whale,  266;  oranges,  401,  518; 
orchilla,  99,  342,  531,  539;  ostrich 
feathers,  151;  paints,  40;  palm  oil, 
xxiii,  xxx,  xxxi,  xxxii,  34,  42,  54,  55, 
78,  98,  111,  116,  276,  277,  279,  280, 
316,  401;  peanuts,  xxxi,  xxxii,  279, 
315,  328,  338;  pepper,  3,  5,  9,  114, 
283;  peppers,  xxxii,  126,  168,  180,  527, 
528,  539;  pineapples,  401;  pipes  (to- 
bacco), 109,  114,  115,  116,  130,  282; 
pitch,  39;  pork,  30,  33,  39,  439;  porter, 
38;  powder:  see  gunpowder;  provi- 
sions, xxix,  xxxi,  24,  27,  47,  51,  57, 
58,  60,  79,  105,  106,  112,  113,  117, 
120,  136,  138,  144,  145,  146,  184,  282; 
raisins,  157;  rhinoceros  horns,  157; 
rice,  39,  72,  157,  282,  418,  442,  528, 
541;  rum,  xxiv,  xxix,  xxxi,  xxxii,  2,  24, 
26,  27,  28,  31,  33,  38,  42,  57,  58,  60,  80, 
105,  106,  109,  110,  111,  114,  115,  116, 

117,  120,  122,  126,  135,  140,  144,  145, 

146,  165,  166,  167,  168,  173,  175,  177, 

179,  272,  274-275,  278,  282,  286,  305, 

337;  saddles,  bridles,  etc.,  41;  salt,  xxiv, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  62,  157,  286; 
sea  horse  tusk:  see  ivory,  hippopota- 
mus; seal  skins,  5;  shoes,  39,  105,  258; 
sim  sim,  531,  532,  539,  541;  skins, 
goat  and  sheep,  16,  19,  62,  222,  247, 


266,  347;  soap,  xxxi,  33,  40,  57,  244, 
282,  439;  spruce,  essence,  38;  station- 
ary, 40;  staves,  33,  40;  sugar,  8,  12, 
24,  33,  39,  57,  248,  253,  257,  282,  342, 
384,  389,  390,  398,  417,  439,  440,  475, 
493,  525,  527,  533,  539;  swords,  41; 
tallow,  40,  170,  222,  244;  tar,  2,  39; 
tea,  39,  57;  teal  (teel)  seed,  479,  531; 
tobacco,  xxiv,  xxix,  xxxi,  2,  20,  24, 
26,  27,  28,  29,  33,  37,  42,  48,  51,  57, 
58,  60,  79,  80,  97,  98,  105,  106,  109, 
110,  111,  113,  114,  115,  117,  130,  135, 

140,  144,  145,  166,  167,  168,  169,  170, 

203,  248,  272,  274-275,  278,  282,  285, 

295,  304-306,  310-312,  319,  337,  417, 

439;  tortoise  and  turtle  shell,  42,  114, 
120,  126,  157,  222,  241,  258,  355,  391, 
418,  440,  443,  494;  trunks  and  chests, 
40,  282;  twine,  39;  umbrellas,  173, 
282;  vinegar,  38,  57;  wheat,  157;  whis- 
key, 326;  wine,  2,  3,  8,  33,  38;  woods, 
418;  wool,  222;  woolens,  282 
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1844,  256,  354,  355,  357,  480;  Han- 
seatic League-Zanzibar,  1859,  513; 
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United  States-Zanzibar,  1833,  xxvii, 
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253,  340-348,  350,  354,  356-359,  372, 
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seminars,  and  directed  studies  are  offered  in 
anthropology,  economics,  geography,  govern- 
ment, history,  and  sociology.  Provision  is 
made  in  these  subjects  for  acquainting 
students  with  the  principles  and  theories 
needed  to  analyze  African  affairs.  A high 
proportion  of  teaching  staff  to  students  is 
maintained  to  permit  emphasis  on  individual 
needs  and  training. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  work  of  the  Center 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  African 
Studies  Center,  Boston  University. 
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